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TO  MY  MOTflER 

WHO  HAS  EVER  ENCOURAGED  HER  SON  IN  HIS 
NATURAL  HISTORY  STUDIES 
THIS  BOOK  IS  AFFECTIONATELY  DEDICATED 


PREFACE. 


If  this  book  had  been  written  in  the  last  century  it  might  have 
been  entitled  *^  Ornithology  made  Simple,  or  How  to  Identify  Birds 
with  Ease,  Certainty,  and  Dispatch."  It  may  be  unworthy  so  com- 
prehensive a  title,  nevertheless  I  have  made  an  honest  endeavor  to 
write  a  book  on  birds  so  free  from  technicalities  that  it  would  be  in- 
telligible without  reference  to  a  glossary,  and  I  have  tried  to  do  this 
in  a  volume  which  could  be  taken  afield  in  the  pocket. 

I  have  not  addressed  an  imaginary  audience,  nor  have  I  given  my 
prospective  readers  what,  theoretically,  I  thought  they  ought  to  have, 
but  what  personal  experience  with  students  of  birds  has  led  me  to 
believe  would  meet  their  wants. 

The  preparation  of  this  work  has  firmly  convinced  mu  that  the 
poet  would  have  been  nearer  the  truth  had  he  written  "  One  touch  of 
nature  makes  the  whole  world  kind"  In  the  succeeding  pages  1  have 
attempted  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  assistance  which  natural- 
ist friends  and  associates  have  generously  given  me,  but  here  I  desire 
to  especially  thank  Miss  Florence  A.  Merriam,  Dr.  J.  A.  Allen,  and 
Mr.  Ernest  E.  Thompson  for  much  valuable  criticism  and  advice. 

Frank  M.  Cuapman. 

Amxrioan  Museum  op  Natural  Histort, 
New  York  City,  January^  1895. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

CHAPl'ER  I. 
THE  STUDY  OF  ORNITHOLOGY. 

Birds,  because  of  their  beauty,  the  charm  of  their  songs,  and  the 
ease  with  which  they  may  be  observed,  are  doubtless  the  forms  of 
animal  life  which  fii-st  attract  the  young  naturalist's  attention.  His 
interest  in  them  gives  evidence  of  an  inborn  love  of  Nature.  Too 
often  this  priceless  gift  is  lost  simply  through  lack  of  encouragement 
and  instruction.  Properly  developed  it  should  prove  a  never-failing 
source  of  pleasure  and  inspiration,  if  indeed  its  influence  does  not 
become  the  most  potent  factor  in  our  lives. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  day  is  not  distant  when  the  importance  of  in- 
troducing natural -hi  story  studies  into  our  schools  will  be  generally 
recognized.  The  young  student  of  Nature  will  then  be  helped  over 
the  repelling  technicalities  which  render  so  difficult  the  first  steps  to 
a  knowledge  of  his  chosen  subject.  Without  a  guide  he  now  either 
loses  his  way  completely  or  travels  under  disadvantages  which  handi- 
cap him  for  the  whole  journey. 

The  uninstructed  beginner  in  ornithology  usually  expends  his  en- 
ergies in  forming  a  collection,  and  he  knows  no  better  way  of  pursuing 
his  study  of  birds  than  to  kill  and  stuff  them  I  Collecting  specimens 
is  a  step  in  the  scientific  study  of  birds,  but  ornithology  would  have 
small  claim  to  our  consideration  if  its  possibilities  ended  here.  Prop- 
erly considered,  it  includes  what  may  be  termed  the  science  of  orni- 
thology and  the  sentiment  of  ornithology.  As  a  science  it  treats  of 
birds  as  the  exponents  of  natural  laws  and  seeks  to  determine  their 
place  in  the  scale  of  life.  In  the  sentiment  of  ornithology  Nature  ap- 
peals to  us  through  the  most  interesting  and  beautiful  of  her  animate 
forms. 
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SYSTEMATIC  ORNITHOLOGY. 


The  Science  of  Ornithology, — The  science  of  ornithology  may  be 
divided  into  three  branches — systematic,  philosophic,  and  economic. 
The  systematist  aims  to  classify  birds  according  to  what  are  appar- 
ently their  true  relationships.  He  is  the  ornithological  storekeeper, 
and  having  taken  an  account  of  stock  it  is  his  duty  to  keep  the  books 
of  the  firm  in  order.  The  philosophic  ornithologist  accepts  as  a  fact 
the  statement  of  affairs  given  him  by  his  fellow-worker  the  systemat- 
ist, and  tries  to  explain  the  wherefore  and  why.  He  is  a  seeker  of 
causes.  The  economist  is  of  a  more  practical  turn  of  mind.  He  is 
impressed  by  the  incalculable  influence  which  birds  exert  over  our 
agricultural  interests,  and  the  necessity  for  learning  with  exactness 
whether  this  influence  is  for  good  or  evil.  But  let  us  describe  these 
three  departments  of  scientific  ornithology  more  fully. 

Systematic  Ornithology, — The  first  step  in  the  scientific  study  of 
any  group  of  animals  is  to  name  and  classify  them.  Orders,  families, 
genera,  species,  and  subspecies  are  to  be  described  and  arranged  in 
what  appears  to  be  the  most  natural  manner.  Thus  all  the  Perching 
Birds,  for  example,  are  placed  in  the  order  Passeres,  and  this  order  is 
divided  into  numerous  families— for  instance,  the  Thrushes  or  family 
Turdidce,  But  how  are  we  to  know  which  are  Perching  Birds  and 
which  of  the  Perching  Birds  are  Thrushes  ?  The  systematist  answers, 
by  studying  a  bird's  stnicture.  Generally  speaking,  orders  and  fami- 
lies are  based  on  skeletal,  muscular,  and  visceral  characters  which  may 
be  termed  internal  characters.  Genera  are  based  on  the  form  of  bill, 
feet,  wings,  and  tail,  or  on  external  chanicters.  while  species  and  sub- 
species are  based  mainly  on  color  and  size.  Thus  all  the  members  of  a 
family  or  order  agree  more  or  less  in  their  principal  internal  charac- 
ters: those  of  a  genus  agree  in  external  characters,  and  the  individ- 
uals of  a  species  or  subspecies  resemble  one  another  in  color  and 
size. 

The  object  of  classification  is  to  aid  us  in  understanding  not  alone 
the  relationships  of  one  bird  to  another  bird,  or  of  one  family  or 
order  of  birds  to  another  family  or  order,  or  even  of  living  to  extinct 
birds,  but  also  to  assist  us  in  explaining  the  relationships  of  all  the 
classes  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms — mammals,  birds,  rep- 
tiles, fishes — and  thus  down  the  scale  to  the  lowest  forms  of  life. 

This  systematic  study  of  the  relationships  of  birds  has  taught  us 
that  they  have  been  evolved  from  reptilian  ancestors.  There  is  much 
evidence  in  support  of  this  fact,  but  the  most  conclusive  is  furnished 
by  the  discovery  in  the  lithographic  slate  of  Solenhofen,  Bavaria,  of 
several  specimens  of  a  remarkable  fossil,  a  reptilelike  bird,  which  has 
been  named  Archoeopteryx  lithographica.  It  is  the  earliest  known 
direct  progenitor  of  the  great  class  Aves. 
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The  importance  of  systematic  classification  in  also  shown  in  the  ne- 
cessity of  naming  objects  before  we  can  study  them  to  advantage.  As 
the  alphabet  is  the  foundation  of  a  written  language,  so  this  great 
series  of  scientific  names,  which  appears  so  fortuiduble  to  the  student, 
is  the  groundwork  for  all  ornithological  research. 

Philosophic  Ornithology, — Having  learned  the  alphabet  of  orni- 
thology, we  may  pass  from  the  systematic  to  the  pliilosophic  study 
of  birds ;  from  the  study  of  dead  birds  to  that  of  living  ones.  A 
study  of  specimens  shows  their  relationships  through  structure,  but 
a  study  of  the  living  bird  in  its  haunts  may  tell  us  the  cause  of 
structure.  In  classifying  birds  we  have  taken  note  of  their  form  and 
coloration ;  our  object  now  is  to  determine  how  these  characters  were 
acquired. 

As  Prof.  E.  S.  Morse  has  said,  "There  is  no  group  of  animals 
which  exceeds  birds  in  varied  and  suggestive  material  for  the  evolu- 
tionist." Compare  a  Hummingbird  with  an  Ostrich,  a  Swallow  with 
a  Penguin,  and  the  enormous  variation  in  the  structure  and  habits  of 
birds  is  brought  very  forcibly  to  our  minds.  When  we  remember 
that  these  widely  divergent  types  descended  from  a  reptilian  ancestor, 
we  are  impressed  anew  with  the  truth  of  Prof.  Morse's  remark. 

A  brief  review  of  the  more  important  branches  of  philosophic 
ornithology  will  show  how  rich  a  field  is  open  to  the  student  of  birds. 
They  are :  (1)  The  origin  of  birds  and  their  place  in  Nature ;  ♦  (2)  their 
distribution  in  time  and  space,  and  the  infiuences  which  determine 
their  present  ranges ;  f  (3)  the  migration  of  birds,  its  origin,  object,  ex- 
tent, and  manner ;  |  (4)  the  nesting  of  birds,  including  a  study  of  the 
significance  of  sexual  differences  in  form,  color,  and  voice,  the  location 
and  construction  of  the  nest,  the  number  and  color  of  the  eggs,  together 
with  the  habits  of  birds  during  the  entire  nesting  season ;  (5)  the  effect 


*  See  Newton's  Dictionary  of  Birds  (London  :  Adam  and  Charles  Black,  1898) ; 
articles,  "  Anatomy  of  Birds  "  and  '*  Fossil  Birds  "  ;  Coues's  Key  to  N.  A.  Birds. 

t  Read  The  Oeo^raphical  Distribution  of  North  American  Mammals,  by  J.  A. 
Allen,  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  ir.  189S,  pp.  199-244 ;  four  maps.  The  Oeo- 
rraphical  Origin  and  Distribution  of  North  American  Birds,  considered  in  Rela- 
tion to  Faunal  Areas  of  North  America,  by  J.  A.  Allen,  The  Auk,  x,  1898,  pp. 
07-1&0  ;  two  maps.  The  Geographic  Distribution  of  Life  in  North  America  with 
Special  Reference  to  the  Mammalia,  by  O.  Hart  Merriam,  M.  D.,  Proc.  of  the 
Biological  Soc.  of  Washingrton,  vii,  1892,  pp.  1-64  ;  one  map.  Laws  of  Tempera- 
ture Control,  by  Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriam,  Nat.  Oeog.  Mag.,  vi,  1894,  pp.  229-238 ; 
three  maps. 

t  On  this  subject  read  articles  by  the  following  authors :  J.  A.  Allen,  Scrib- 
ner's  Magazine,  xzii,  1881,  pp.  982-988 ;  Bull.  Nuttall  Orn.  Club,  1880,  pp.  151- 
164 ;  Scott,  ibid.,  vi,  1881,  pp.  97-100 ;  Brewster,  Memoirs  Nuttall  Orn.  Club  (Cam- 
bridge,  Mass.),  No.  1,  pp.  22 ;  Cooke  and  Merriam,  Bird  Migration  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley  (Washington.  1888) :  Chapman,  Auk,  v,  1888,  pp.  87-89  ;  xi, 
1894,  pp.  13-17 ;  Loomis,  Auk,  ix,  1892,  pp.  28-89 ;  xi,  1894,  pp.  26-89,  94-117  ; 
Stone,  Birds  of  E.  Penn.  and  N.  J.,  Bird  Migration,  pp.  16-28. 
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of  climate  upon  the  color  and  si^e  of  binls;*  (6)  the  relation  of  a 
bird's  color  to  its  haunts  and  bAbits,t  Besidea  these  general  subjects 
which  enter  into  our  studj  of  the  Ufe-bistory  of  every  bird^  we  haye 
the  special  jnstanees  of  intelligent  adaptation  to  changed  conditions 
of  lifc^  and,  most  interesting  of  all,  the  relation  between  structure  and 
habits,  or  the  part  played  by  a  bird*s  habits  in  determining  the  form 
of  its  bill,  feet,  wings,  and  taiK  Thus  the  Crook-billed  Plover  of  >'ew 
Zealand  turns  over  or  probes  under  stones  and  shells  in  search  of  food, 
not  because  its  crooked  bill  makes  an  excellent  lever  or  probe,  but  it 
has  acq  uired  a  crooked  bill  through  this  habit.  Again,  the  Gallinultts!  of 
certain  islands  in  southern  seas  are  flightless,  not  because  their  wings 
are  too  fsrimll  to  support  them,  but  because  after  having  flown  to  these 
islands  they  had  no  further  use  for  wings,  which  in  time,  through  dis- 
use, became  so  small  that  the  birds  have  lost  the  power  of  flight.  In 
other  words,  it  is  not  because  their  wing!^  are  small  that  they  do  not 
fly,  but  because  they  do  not  fly  their  wings  are  small. 

But  to  enlarge  upon  these  problems  which  c^tn front  the  philo- 
flophie  ornithologiHt  would  require  a  volume.  It  is  important,  how- 
ever, that  the  student  should  have  iu  the  beginning  at  Imst  a  general 
idea  of  the  effect  of  climate  on  the  size  and  color  of  birds  and  the 
migration  of  birds.  The  first  is  well  illustrated  by  our  Boti-whito  tir 
QuaiL  In  New  England,  at  the  northern  limit  of  its  range,  it  is  a  fine, 
large  bird  with  a  light-brown  back  and  a  white  breast  narrowly  barred 
with  black.  An  we  proceed  southward  it  becomes  snudler,  the  brown 
h  of  a  deeper  shade,  the  lilack  bars  of  greater  extent.  Finally,  when 
we  have  reached  the  buinid  regiun  of  southern  Florida,  the  minimum 
in  si'iG  is  attained,  the  back  is  dark,  rich  chestnut  barrcfl  with  black, 
and  the  breast  is  almost  wholly  black.  Ko  one  who  compared  this 
smalL  dark  Florida  Quail  with  the  large,  pale  Quail  of  New  England 
would  const  dor  them  the  same  species.  But  on  examining  a  series  of 
QuaiU  from  all  the  Atlantic  States  one  sees  how  gradually  this  change 
in  color  and  decrease  in  size  occurs,  and  that  nowhere  would  it  be 
possiblo  to  draw  a  line  separating  the  two  extremes.  They  are  species 
in  process  of  formation  still  connected  by  a  chain  of  natural  links. 

Ornithology  presents  many  similar  eases.  They  illustrate  two  laws 
in  the  evolution  of  animals — decrease  in  size  southward  and  greater 


*  Baad  Part  ITI  of  Dr,  J.  A.  AlJpti'a  ilajjimals  and  Winter  Birds  of  Eaat 
Fbrlda,  Btilt.  Mug.  Comp,  Zo5l.,  voL.  li,  *fn.  3.    Cambridge,  1871. 

t  C3oiiBult  PoutUin'a  Colorn  of  Anlraala  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  ISWi  i  Bed- 
durd's  Animat  C^^Jomtidu  (MaefuLllAii  &  Co.)  ^  Ke^lar'ii  Evututluti  of  the  Colors 
of  NoiUi  Araerjcaa  Land-birds  (0<!caaioniil  Fapera  of  CallfomLa  Arndemy  of 
l^f^n^,     IB90}  ^  alBo  reviews  of  last  two  worfca  la  The  Auk,  x,  ^im,  pp,  IBd^ 
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intensity  of  color  in  regions  of  greatest  rainfall.  They  arc  thus  eyi- 
dences  of  an  evolution  so  recent  that  we  can  assign  its  cause. 

In  nomenclature  these  partly  formed  species  are  termed  subspecies 
or  races.  Under  the  trinomial  system  they  are  distinguished  by  a 
third  name :  thus  Colinua  virginicmus  flaridanw  is  a  subspecies  or  race 
of  Colinm  virginianus.  But  if  through  any  change  in  the  earth's  sur- 
face the  regions  occupied  by  the  large,  light  Quail  and  the  small,  dark 
one  should  be  separated,  the  intermediates  would  disappear  and  in- 
stead of  a  race  or  subspecies  we  would  have  a  full  species — Colinua 
floridanus. 

The  MigrcUion  of  Birds. — Certain  insects,  fishes,  and  mammals 
migrate,  but  no  animals  compare  with  birds  in  the  extent  of  their 
migrations.  Some  birds  nest  within  the  Arctic  Circle  and  winter  in 
the  southern  parts  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  performing  this  jour- 
ney of  thousands  of  miles  year  aft«r  year  and  returning  to  their  sum- 
mer or  winter  haunts  with  marvelous  certainty  and  regularity. 

Not  only  is  the  migration  of  birds  an  interesting  subject  in  itself, 
but  the  almost  constant  changes  it  causes  in  the  bird-life  of  the  same 
region  gives  an  interest  to  the  study  of  ornithology  which  is  ever  re- 
newed with  the  changing  seasons.  Indeed,  to  the  lover  of  Nature 
birds  are  a  living  calendar.  What  was  that  sound  that  came  on  the 
softened  airt  It  was  the  warble  of  the  Bluebird  from  the  scraggy 
orchard  yonder.   When  this  is  heard,  then  has  spring  arrived." 

A  discussion  of  the  origin  of  bird  migration  will  be  found  in  the 
books  and  papers  on  this  subject  to  which  reference  has  been  given. 
Here  it  is  possible  only  to  outline  its  princijml  features  as  they  exist 
to-day.  Generally  speaking,  birds  migrate  nt  tlie  approach  of  winter, 
in  search  of  food.  The  reason  why  they  leave  a  land  of  plenty  in  the 
tropics  and  follow  the  footsteps  of  retreating  winter  to  nest  in  the 
comparatively  barren  north  is  as  yet  not  satisfactorily  explained. 

As  a  rule,  the  extent  of  a  bird's  migration  depends  upon  the  nature 
of  its  food.  Insect-eating  birds  are  forced  to  extend  their  migrations 
much  farther  than  the  seed-eaters,  many  of  which  are  permanent 
residents  at  their  place  of  birth.  The  land-birds  of  the  Western 
States  winter  in  Mexico.  A  few  cross  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec 
into  Central  America,  but  practically  no  species  cross  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama.  Our  Eastern  birds  have  a  longer  and  more  perilous  journey 
to  perform.  They  leave  the  mainland  by  way  of  Florida,  and  some 
species  find  congenial  winter  haunts  in  the  West  Indies  or  Central 
America,  while  others  go  as  far  south  as  the  Argentine  Republic. 

Birds  of  strong  flight,  like  Swallows,  can  easily  escape  from  bird- 
killing  Hawks,  and  so  migrate  boldly  by  day.  But  the  shy,  retiring 
inhabitants  of  woods  and  thickets  await  the  coming  of  darkness,  and 
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th«ii,  TntJimting^  high  in  the  hit,  pursue  their  journey  under  coTer  of 
thti  niifht.  Birds  direct  their  flight  by  co^ist  lines  and  river  Tfllleys 
which  fire  easily  dislinguishiibb  in  cltjar  wtiither.  On  fayorable  nights 
these  natural  highways  of  migration  are  thronged  by  a  continuuua 
stream  of  oeiial  voyagers  passing  from  dusk  until  down. 

Looking  throug^b  a  telescope  at  the  moon,  one  may  eee  numbers  of 
birds  cross  its  glowing  surfiiee.  From  ssueh  observations  it  is  com- 
puted that  migrating  birds  fly  at  a  lieigbt  of  from  one  to  three  miles. 

The  eyosiglit  of  birds  is  so  far  saperior  to  ours  that  we  do  not 
realize  its  value  to  them  while  migrati ng»  The  height  at  which  they 
fly  gives  them  command  of  a  wide  range  of  country,  and  on  clear 
nights  they  can  undoubtedly  distinguish  its  prominent  features  with 
ease.  But  when  fogs  or  clouds  obscure  these  landmarks,  they  lose 
their  way*  It  is  thvn  that  lighthouses  prove  beacons  luring  them  to 
destructioni  The  Barthokii  Statue,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson 
KiveTt  is  directly  in  the  path  of  the  great  streams  of  migrants  which 
flow  up  and  down  this  natural  highway  of  migration,  and  for  this 
reason  is  particukvrly  destructive  to  birds  which  travel  at  night.  On 
one  occasion  aft^r  a  storm  no  less  than  fourteen  hundred  birds  were 
picked  up  at  its  base,  having  been  killed  by  striking  the  statue  or 
|>edestal  upon  which  it  rests. 

But  while  sight  is  of  the  flrst  injportance  to  the  older  and  more 
esperienced  birds  who  know  tbt*  way,  young  binls,  who  are  making 
the  journey  for  the  first  time,  doubtless  rely  on  their  hearing  to  guide 
them.  Birds'  cars  are  exceedingly  acute.  They  madily  detet't  sounds 
which  to  us  would  l>e  inatidible,  Almost  invariably  they  respond  to 
an  imitation  of  their  notes,  and,  when  under  way^  frequently  chirp  and 
call.  When  wo  consider  their  power  of  hearing  ami  their  abundance 
in  routes  of  migration,  it  seems  probUile  that,  at  no  time  during  the 
night  is  a  bird  beyond  the  bearing  of  his  fellow- travelers.  The  line 
of  High t  on*?e  c^lablisbed.  therefore,  by  the  ohler  bir^is,  who  leave  first, 
it  Ijccoraes  a  eoitipnrntively  easy  matter  for  the  younger  birtls  to  join 
the  throng. 

Economic  OrnithoIogi^.—'Thh  branch  of  the  study  of  ornithology 
treats  of  the  relationships  of  bird  to  man  from  the  standpoint  of 
dollars  and  cents.  Civiliaseii  man  is  Nature's  worst  enemy.  He  is  a 
disturbing  element  whose  presence  is  a  constant  menace  to  the  balance 
of  life.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  therefore,  that  we  should 
acquaint  ourselves  with  the  conditions  which  make  a  true  equilibrium 
and  endeavor  lo  sustiiin  them  when  it  proves  to  our  advantage  to 
do  so. 

The  disastrous  results  which  have  followed  man's  introduction  of 
the  English  or  House  Sparrow  in  Amcriea^  the  mongoose  in  the  West 
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Indies,  and  the  rabbit  in  Australia,  clearly  show  that  our  attempts  to 
improve  upon  Nature  must  be  directed,  not  by  haphazard  methods, 
but  by  knowledge  gained  through  a  careful  study  of  Nature's  laws. 

Few  persons  realize  the  value  of  birds  to  man.  They  are  the 
natural  check  upon  the  increase  of  insect  life.  Consider  the  incal- 
culable number  of  insects  destroyed  by  the  birds  which  pass  the 
greater  part  of  each  day  hunting  through  our  lawns,  orchards,  fields, 
and  woods  for  the  pests  that  destroy  vegetation.  Of  almost  equal  im- 
portance are  the  birds  of  prey  whose  food  consists  largely  of  the  small 
rodents  which  are  among  the  farmer's  worst  enemies.  Indeed,  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  without  birds  the  earth  would  not  long  be 
habitable. 

As  yet  we  are  on  the  threshold  of  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  value 
of  birds  to  man ;  but  let  us  cite  one  easily  demonstrable  case  where 
ignorance  of  birds'  habits  resulted  in  direct  pecuniary  loss.  Quoting 
from  the  report  for  1886  of  Dr.  C.  Uart  Merriam,  Ornithologist  and 
Mammalogist  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture :  On 
the  23d  of  June,  1885,  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  passed  an  act 
known  as  the  *  scalp  act,*  ostensibly  *  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture,* 
which  provides  a  bounty  of  fifty  cents  each  on  hawks,  owls,  weasels, 
and  minks  killed  within  the  limits  of  the  State,  and  a  fee  of  twenty 
cents  to  the  notary  or  justice  takin<?  the  afTidavit. 

"  By  virtue  of  this  act  about  f  9(),(K)0  hiis  Ih^oii  paid  in  bounties 
during  the  year  and  a  half  that  has  elapsed  since  the  law  went  into 
effect.  This  represents  the  destruction  of  at  least  128,571  of  the 
above-mentioned  animals,  most  of  which  were  hawks  and  owls. 

"Granting  thai  5,000  chickens  are  killed  annually  in  Pennsylvania 
by  hawks  and  owls,  and  that  they  are  worth  twenty-five  cents  each  (a 
liberal  estimate  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  them  are 
killed  when  very  young),  the  total  loss  would  be  1.250,  and  the  poultry 
killed  in  a  year  and  a  half  would  be  worth  |1,875.  Hence  it  appears 
that  during  the  past  eighteen  months  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  has 
vxpended  |90,000  to  save  its  farmers  a  loss  of  |1,875.  But  this  esti- 
mate by  no  means  represents  the  actual  loss  to  the  farmer  and  the  tax- 
payer of  the  State.  It  is  within  bounds  to  say  that  in  the  course  of  a 
year  every  hawk  and  owl  destroys  at  least  a  thousand  mice  or  their 
equivalent  in  insects,  and  that  each  mouse  or  its  equivalent  so  de- 
stroyed would  cause  the  farmer  a  loss  of  two  cents  per  annum.  There- 
fore, omitting  all  reference  to  the  enormous  increase  in  the  numbers 
of  these  noxious  animals  when  Nature's  means  of  holding  them  in 
check  has  been  removed,  the  lowest  possible  estimate  of  the  value  to 
the  farmer  of  each  hawk,  owl,  and  weasel  would  be  |20  a  year,  or  $30 
in  a  year  and  a  half. 
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**  Hence,  m  addilion  to  the  $&0,000  actually  expended  by  the  State 
in  destniying  128,571  of  Us  benoftiutors,  it  has  intiurred  a  loss  to  its 
agricultural  inter*?»ts  of  at  least  |a,857,l*lQ,  or  u  total  lo^of  13,947,130 
in  a  year  and  a  ha]f«  which  is  at  the  rate  of  2^631^420  per  annum.  In 
other  words,  the  State  bos  thrown  away  |3,1(>5  for  every  dollar  saved  1 
And  evpTi  thb  does  not  represent  fairly  the  full  loss,  for  the  slanghror 
of  such  a  vast  number  of  predaoeou«  birds  ajid  mam  lu  a  Is  is  almost 
certain  to  be  followed  by  a  correspondingly  enormous  increase  in  the 
luuiibLTSof  mice  and  insects  formerly  held  in  check  by  them,  and  it 
will  take  many  years  to  restore  the  bidanco  thus  blindly  d(?stroyed 
through  ignorance  of  the  economio  relations  of  our  common  birds  and 
maranvals." 

To  their  crtHtit  be  it  said,  the  legislators  of  Pcnnsylmiiia  weii*  not 
slow  lo  recogniae  the  error  which  a  lack  of  pmper  informal  ion  had 
caused  them  to  make,  A  State  ornithologist  was  appointed,  and 
thrtJUgh  his  efforts  this  ruinous  and  absurd  law  was  repealed. 

In  181KJ  the  Division  of  Economic  Ornithobgy  and  Mammalogy  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  issued  a  report  upon  the  food  of  the 
Hawks  and  Owls  of  the  United  States  based  upon  the  examination  of 
the  contents  of  2,090  stomachs.  It  proves  conclusively  the  value 
of  most  of  these  misjudged  birds  to  the  agrjculturist.  It  is  need- 
lesa  to  draw  a  comparison  l>etween  legitjlation  based  upon  information 
derived  from  such  reports  and  that  based  solely  on  ignorant  ]irejn- 
diceB. 

The  Srniiment  of  Ontifholnt/i/.—WQ  may  accept  as  true  Frctf. 
Morse*s  estimate  of  the  value  of  bird^  to  the  !*eientist ;  we  need  not 
f|m>tstion  thdr  importance  in  the  miiiomics  of  Nature,  Imt  we  are  still 
far  from  reccsgnizrng  thu  piisssibdilies  id  their  influence  upon  our  lives. 
An  inherent  love  of  birds  ib  an  undeniable  psiychologieal  fact  which 
fi  mis  iti^  most  frerjuent  expression  in  tho  general  fondness  f or  eage- 
birds.  If  we  can  learn  lo  regard  the  birds  of  the  woods  and  fields 
with  all  the  affection  wo  lavish  on  onr  poor  captives  in  their  gilded 
homisa,  what  an  inexhaustible  store  of  enjoyment  is  ours  1 

It  is  not  alone  the  beauty,  power  of  song,  or  iutelligenee  of  birds 
whteh  attra<^:t  us,  it  is  their  human  attributes.  Man  exhibits  hardly 
a  trait  which  he  will  not  And  relleeted  in  the  life  of  a  bird.  Love, 
bale;  cotmige,  fear:  anger*  pleasure  i  vaiiity,  modesty;  virtue,  Tiee; 
constancy,  fickJemw;  gcneroHily,  ficlfi.shuess ;  wit,  curiosity,  memory, 
reason— we  may  find  them  all  exh limited  in  the  lives  of  birds.  Birds 
have  thus  become  symbolic  of  certain  human  chjiractcristics.  and  the 
more  common  species  are  so  interwoven  in  onr  art  and  literature  that 
by  name  at  lea^^t  they  are  known  to  all  of  us.  8hakesf>ttaro  makes 
over  six  hundred  references  to  birds  or  bird*life,    IE  we  should  rob 
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Wordsworth's  verses  of  their  birds,  how  sadly  mutilated  what  re- 
mained would  be  I 

But  why  leave  a  knowledge  of  birds  to  poets  and  naturalists!  Go 
yourself  to  the  field  and  learn  that  birds  do  not  exist  solely  in  books, 
but  are  concrete,  sentient  beings,  whose  acquaintance  may  bring  you 
more  unalloyed  happiness  than  the  wealth  of  the  Indies.  John  Bur- 
roughs understands  this  when  he  writes  of  the  study  of  birds :  "  There 
is  a  fascination  about  it  quite  overpowering.  It  fits  so  well  with  other 
things — with  fishing,  hunting,  farming,  walking,  camping  out — with 
all  that  takes  one  to  the  fields  and  woods.  One  may  go  a  blackljerry- 
ing  and  make  some  rare  discovery :  or  while  driving  his  cow  to  pas- 
ture, hear  a  new  song,  or  make  a  new  observation.  Secrets  lurk  on  all 
sides.  There  is  news  in  every  bush.  What  no  man  ever  saw  before 
may  the  next  moment  be  revealed  to  you.  What  a  new  interest  the 
woods  have  I  How  you  long  to  explore  every  nook  and  corner  of 
them  I" 

Human  friends  may  pass  beyond  our  ken,  but  our  list  of  acquaint- 
ances in  the  bird  world  increases  to  the  end  and  shows  no  vacancies. 
The  marsh  the  Blackbirds  loved  may  become  the  site  of  a  factory,  but 
no  event  on  the  calendar  is  more  certain  than  that  in  due  time  and 
place  we  shall  hear  the  tinkling  chorus  of  the  epauleted  minstrels 
rising  and  falling  on  the  crisp  morning  air. 

**....  Time  may  come  when  never  more 
The  wilderness  shall  hear  the  lion  roar ; 
But,  long  as  cock  shall  crow  from  household  perch 
To  rouse  the  dawn,  soft  gales  shall  speed  thy  wing, 
And  thy  erratic  voice  be  faithful  to  the  spring  I " 

The  woods  of  our  youth  may  disappear,  but  the  Thrushes  will 
always  sing  for  us,  and  their  voices,  endeared  by  cherished  associa- 
tions, arouse  echoes  of  a  hundred  songs  and  awaken  memories  before 
which  the  years  will  vanish. 


CHAPTER  II. 


THE  STUDY  OF  BIRDS  OUT-OF-DOORS. 

How  to  Identify  Birds, — Whether  your  object  be  to  study  birds  as 
a  scientist  or  simply  as  a  lover  of  Nature,  the  first  step  is  the  same — 
you  must  learn  to  know  them.  This  problem  of  identification  has 
been  given  up  in  despair  by  many  would-be  ornithologists.  We  can 
neither  pick,  press,  net,  nor  impale  birds;  and  here  the  botanist  and 
the  entomologist  have  a  distinct  advantage.  Even  if  we  have  the 
desire  to  resort  to  a  gun  its  use  is  not  always  possible.  But  with 
patience  and  practiue  the  identification  of  birds  is  a  comparatively 
easy  matter,  and  in  the  end  you  will  name  them  with  surprising  ease 
and  certainty.  There  is  generally  more  character  in  the  flight  of  a 
bird  than  there  is  in  the  gait  of  a  man.  Both  are  frequently  inde- 
scribable but  perfectly  diagnostic,  and  you  learn  to  recognize  bird 
friends  as  you  do  human  ones — by  experience. 

If  you  confine  your  studies  to  one  locality,  probably  not  more  than 
one  third  of  the  species  described  in  this  volume  will  come  within  the 
field  of  your  observation.  To  aid  you  in  learning  which  species  should 
be  included  in  this  third,  the  paragraphs  on  Range  are  followed  by 
a  statement  of  the  bird's  standing  at  Washington,  D.  C,  Sing  Sing, 
N.  Y.,  and  Cambridge,  Mass.,  while  the  water-birds  of  Long  Island  are 
treated  specially.  Take  the  list  of  birds  from  the  point  nearest  your 
home  as  an  index  of  those  you  may  expect  to  find.  This  may  be 
abridged  for  a  given  season  by  considering  the  times  of  the  year  at 
which  a  bird  is  present.* 


♦  It  is  sometimes  possible  to  secure  a  list  of  birds  of  your  own  vicinity.  These 
local  lists'*  are  generally  published  in  scientiflc  journals,  but  one  may  fre- 
quently secure  a  copy  of  the  author's  edition.   On  this  subject  correspond  with 
L.  8.  Foster,  85  Pine  Street,  New  York  city,   Amonpr  the  local  lists  of  eastern 
birds  which  were  issued  as  separate  publications  and  are  now  for  sale  are— 

1.  A  Catalogue  of  the  Birds  of  the  Virsrinias.  by  Wm.  C.  Rives,  M.  A.,  M.D. 
Proc.  Newport  [R.  I.]  Nat.  Hist.  Soc.,  Document  VII,  1890,  8vo,  pp.  100,  one  map, 
806  species. 

2.  The  Birds  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  with  Introductory 
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After  this  slight  preparation  yon  maj  take  to  the  field  with  a  much 
clearer  anderstandiiig  of  the  sitaation.  Two  quite  different  ways  of 
identifying  birds  are  open  to  you.  Either  you  may  shoot  them,  or 
study  them  through  a  field-  or  opera-glass.  A  bird  in  the  hand  "  is  a 
definite  object  whose  structure  and  color  can  be  studied  to  such  ad- 
vantage that  in  most  cases  you  will  afterward  recognize  it  at  sight. 
Alter  learning  the  names  of  it^  parts,  its  identity  is  simply  a  qaestion 
of  keys  and  descriptions. 

If  you  would  name  the  birds  without  a  gun/'  by  all  means  first 
visit  a  museum,  and,  with  text-book  in  hand,  study  those  species  which 
you  have  previously  found  are  to  be  looked  for  near  your  home.  This 
preliminary  introduction  will  serve  to  ripen  your  acquaintance  in  the 
field.  A  good  field-  or  opera-glass  is  absolutely  indispensable.  A 
strong  opera-glass  with  a  large  eye-piece  is  most  useful  in  the  woods, 
while  a  field-glass  is  more  serviceable  in  observing  water-birds.  Study 
your  bird  as  closely  as  circumstances  will  permit,  and  write  on  the  spot 
a  comparative  description  of  its  size,  the  shape  of  its  bill,  tail,  etc.,  and 
a  detailed  description  of  its  colors.  In  describing  form  take  a  Robin, 
Chipping  Sparrow,  or  any  bird  you  know,  which  best  serves  the  pur- 
pose, as  a  basis  for  comparison.  A  bird's  bill  is  generally  its  most 
diagnostic  external  character.  A  sketch  of  it  in  your  note-book  will 
frequently  give  you  a  good  clew  to  its  owner's  family.  It  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  this  description  should  be  written  in  the  field. 
Not  only  do  our  memories  sometimes  deceive  us,  but  we  really  see 
nothing  with  exactness  until  we  attempt  to  describe  it.  Haunts,  ac- 
tions, and  notes  should  also  be  carefully  recorded.  This  account  is 
your  **  bird  in  the  hand,"  and  while  you  can  not  hope  to  identify  it  as 
easily  as  you  could  a  specimen,  you  will  rarely  fail  to  learn  its  name, 
and  experience  will  render  each  attempt  less  difficult  than  the  pre- 
ceding. 

How  to  Fifid  Birds. — ^The  best  times  of  the  day  in  which  to  look 
for  birds  are  early  morning  and  late  afternoon.  After  a  night  of 
fasting  and  resting,  birds  are  active  and  hungry.  When  their  appe- 
tites are  satisfied  they  rest  quietly  until  afternoon,  hunger  again  send- 
ing them  forth  in  search  of  food. 

Chapters  on  Geographical  Distribution  and  Migration,  prepared  under  the  Direc- 
tion of  the  Delaware  Valley  Ornithological  Club,  by  Witmer  Stone,  Conservator 
Ornithological  Section  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia.  8vo,  pp. 
185,  two  diagrams,  two  maps,  352  species.   Price.  $1, 

8.  An  Annotated  List  of  the  Birds  known  to  occur  within  Fifty  Miles  of  Ne'v 
York  City,  by  Frank  M.  Chapman.  Published  by  the  American  Museum  of  Natu- 
ral History,  New  York  city,  as  a  guide  to  its  collection  of  local  birds.  8vo,  pp. 
100,  %  cuts,  4  full-page  plates,  348  species.  For  sole  at  the  Museum.  Price,  15 
cents. 
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Esperienco  will  mon  show  you  the  places  where  birds  are  moat 
abundant.  The  more  varied  the  nature  ijt  the  country  tiie  greater 
number  of  Bpvc^ies  yuu  may  exj>ect  to  Jind  inhiibiting  it.  An  ideal 
locality  would  Ije  a  bit  of  tree-ilottetl  meadow  with  a  reed- 1: Murdered 
pond  or  stream,  surrounded  l>y  wcmjiI^i,  rolling  upkndis,  and  orchards. 

Common  seuse  will  tell  you  how  to  act  in  the  field.  Birds  are  gen- 
erally shy  creatures  and  must  be  approached  with  caution.  You  must 
not^  therefore,  go  observing  or  collecting  dressed  in  flaming  red,  but 
in  some  inconspicuous  garb  and  as  quietly  ^  a  eat  Furthermore,  go 
alone  and  keop  the  sun  at  your  back — two  apparently  unrelated  but 
equally  iniportant  bits  of  ad  vice. 

The  collector  generally  has  the  instincts  of  a  hunter,  and  practico 
will  develop  them.  The  "  s<|ueak "  is  one  of  his  most  valuable  aids. 
It  is  made  by  placing  the  lips  to  the  back  of  the  hand  or  finger  and 
kiasirig  vigorously.  The  sound  produced  Itears  some  rcsenibiance  to 
the  cries  of  a  wounded  or  young  bird.  In  tht^  nesting  season  its  utter- 
a  nee  frequently  creates  much  excitement  in  the  birii  world,  and  at  all 
times  it  is  useful  as  a  means  of  drawing  bush-  or  reed-haunting  species 
from  their  retreats,  One  may  enter  an  apparently  dcfterted  thicket, 
and,  after  a  few  minutes*  squeaking,  find  himself  surrounded  by  an 
anxious  or  curious  group  of  its  feathered  jnhaliitantti. 

The  observer  of  birds  will  find  that  by  far  the  Iwst  way  to  study 
their  habits  is  to  takt^  a  sheltered  seat  in  some  favored  locality  and 
bectjme  a  part  of  the  Ime  kg  round.  Your  passage  throng  h  the  woods 
IS  generally  attended  by  sulTlcieut  noise  to  warn  bints  of  your  coming 
long  l)efore  you  see  them,  Thej  are  then  susi>ieious  and  ill  at  cast\ 
But  ^iecrete  yourself  near  some  sjiot  loved  by  birds,  and  it  may  be  your 
privilege  to  Icarji  the  secrets  of  the  forest. 

When  io  Find  Birds. — During  the  year  the  bird-life  of  tenjperatu 
and  boreal  regions  fluetufltcs  with  the  changing  seasons.  Birds  may 
thus  be  classed  in  the  following  groups  according  to  the  nianner  of 
their  occurrence :  Fernianent  residents  are  birds  found  in  one  locality 
throughout  the  year.  Summer  residents  eomc  from  the  south  in  the 
•spring,  rear  their  young,  and  leave  in  the  fall.  Winter  visitants  come 
fnuu  the  north  in  the  fall,  pass  the  winter^  and  leave  in  the  spring. 
Transient  visitants  pass  thrtiugh  a  given  phiee  in  migrating  to  and 
from  their  summer  homes  north  of  it.  Accidental  visitfints  are  birds 
which  have  lost  their  way.  They  are  generally  young  and  inesperi- 
enced*  and  are  usually  found  in  the  fall. 

The  best  time  of  the  year  to  begin  studying  birds  is  in  the  winter, 
when  the  bird  pjiulation  of  temperate  regions  is  at  the  minimum. 
The  problf*m  of  identifu-ation  is  thus  reduced  to  its  simplest  terms, 
and  should  bo  mastered  tjefore  spring  introducea  new  elements. 
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The  commoner  permanent  residents  of  the  middle  Eastern  States 
are  the  following : 


and  occasionally  the  Waxwing,  Bluebird,  and  Robin  pass  the  winter. 
To  these  should  be  added  the  following  more  or  less  common  winter 
yisitant  land-birds : 


White-throated  Sparrow, 

Let  us  now  begin  with  the  opening  of  the  spring  migration  and  briefly 
review  the  ornithological  year.  In  the  vicinity  of  New  York  city  the 
first  birds  arrive  from  the  south  late  in  February  or  early  in  March. 
There  is  much  variation  in  the  coming  of  these  early  birds.  Later, 
when  the  weather  is  more  settled,  migrants  arrive  within  a  few  days 
of  a  given  date.  In  April  most  of  our  winter  visitants  leave  for  the 
north.  The  current  of  migration  grows  steadily  stronger  until  about 
May  12,  when  high-water  mark  is  reached.  Then  it  rapidly  subsides 
and  the  spring  migration  is  practically  over  by  June  1.  The  winter 
visitants  have  gone,  the  great  army  of  transients  has  passed  us,  and 
our  bird  population  is  now  composed  of  permanent  residents  with  the 
addition  of  about  ninety  summer  residents. 

Nesting-time  has  arrived,  and  birds  which  for  nearly  a  year  have 
been  free  to  go  and  come  as  inclination  directed,  now  have  homes 
where,  day  after  day,  they  may  be  found  in  tireless  attendance  upon 
the  nest  and  its  treasures.  Courtship,  the  construction  of  a  dwelling, 
the  task  of  incubation,  and  care  of  the  young,  all  tend  to  stimulate  the 
characteristic  traits  of  the  bird,  and  at  no  other  time  can  its  habits 
be  studied  to  better  advantage. 

But  resident  birds  begin  building  long  before  the  migration  is  con- 


Bob-white. 
Ruffed  Grouse, 
Red-shouldered  Hawk, 
Red-tailed  Hawk, 
Sharp-shinned  Hawk, 
Barred  Owl, 
Long-eared  Owl, 
Screech  Owl, 
Great  Homed  Owl, 
Downy  Woodpecker, 


Hairy  Woodpecker, 
Flicker, 
Blue  Jay, 
Crow, 

Meadowlark, 
American  Goldfinch, 
Purple  Finch, 
Song  Sparrow, 
White-breasted  Nuthatch, 
Chickadee, 


Saw-whet  Owl, 
Homed  Lark, 
Snowflake, 
Lapland  Longspur, 
Redpoll, 

American  Crossbill, 


Tree  Sparrow, 
J  unco. 


Northem  Shrike, 
Winter  Wren, 
Golden-crowned  Kinglet, 
Brown  Creeper. 
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cludeil.  The  Great  Ilonied  Owl  Iajs  in  February,  other  birds  in 
March  and  April:  si  ill,  the  height  of  the  bro  tiding^  seasoTi  is  not 
i-tiached  until  June  1, 

Another  fH^riod  in  the  avmn  year  eloiiely  coiinee ted  with  the  spring 
migratiun  md  ti est in|j- time  is  tlie  J3ong  seiiisoTi.  Near  New  York  city 
it  is  ilia Uf^u rated  late  in  February  by  the  Song  Sparrow.  Voice  after 
voice  is  added  to  the  choir,  and  io  June  our  woods  and  fields  ring^  with 
the  chorus  so  dear  to  lovers  of  Nature.  By  the  middle  of  July  it  is  on 
the  wane,  and  early  in  August  it  is  praetieally  over.  Some  birds  have 
a  brief  fccond  RJUg  season  in  the  fall,  but  as  ft  nJe  it  lasts  only  a  few 
days — it  h  a  farewell  to  their  summer  houies,* 

August  is  a  most  discouraging  month  to  the  student  of  birds. 
Birds  leave  their  accustomed  haunts  and  retire  to  secluded  places  to 
renew  their  worn  phmiages.  They  are  silent  and  inactive,  and  there* 
fora  difficult  to  find.  Ijftt-e  in  the  month  they  reappear  clad  in  travel- 
ing costumes  and  ready  for  their  southern  journey.  One  by  one  they 
leave  us,  anc)  there  aro  days  late  in  August  and  early  m  September 
when  the  woods  nre  almost  deserted  of  birds.  Later  the  fail  rnig-ra- 
tion  t>ecomes  continuous,  and  eaeh  night  brings  a  host  of  new  arrivals. 

The  spring  migration  is  scarcely  coneinded  before  the  fall  migra- 
tion begins.  July  1,  Tree  Swallows,  which  rarely  nest  near  New  York 
t ily,  appear  in  numbers  from  the  north  and  gather  in  immense  flocks 
in  our  rnar^ihes.  Later  in  the  month  they  are  joined  by  Bobolinlis. 
Early  in  Aui^rust  the  careful  observer  will  detect  occasional  small 
fli;;hts  of  Wafblers  passing  southward,  and  by  September  XO  the 
great  southern  niat^h  of  the  birds  is  well  under  way ;  it  reaches  its 
height  between  the  20th  and  last  of  the  month,  when  most  of  the  win- 
ter residents  arrive,  and  from  this  time  our  bird-life  rapidly  decreases. 
Some  of  the  seed-  and  berry  ^eaters  remain  until  driven  kj  nth  ward  by 
the  cold  weather  in  December.  When  they  have  gone  our  bird  popu- 
lation is  again  reduced  to  the  eTer-p resent  permanent  residents  and 
hardy  winter  visitants. 

The  appended  tables  graphically  ilhistrate  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
migrations  and  of  the  ne^rting  season.  The  first  is  based  on  my  own 
observations  at  Englewood,  N,  J.,  kindly  revised  and  supplemented  by 
Mr.  Eugene  P.  Bieknell  from  extended  observations  at  Hiverdale,  on 
the  op|>osite  sfide  of  the  Hudson  River. 

The  sectmd  was  compiled  from  data  aceompanying  the  coUectiona 
of  the  Ameriean  Museum  of  Natural  History. 


•  Sew  a  mritm  of  p^pem  hy  Mn  E.  BtPlroelt  entitled  **  A  Study  of  the  Stnir- 
Iner  nt  our  Bfnlft  "  Thti  Atik,  im,  pp.  60-71,  120-14^,  S0fi-31B,  ^^-^ ;  li,  1SB5« 
pp.  141-164,  jyO-3G3. 
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Date  of  arriTal.  Date  of  departure. 

Feb.  Ift-Mur.  10.    Purple  Qrackle   November  1-UU. 

Rusty  Blackbird   April-May. 

Red-winged  Blackbird   November  1-80. 

Robin   November  1-80. 

Bluebird   November  1-80. 

March  10-20.         Woodcock   November  1-80. 

PhiJBbe   October  20-80. 

Meadowlark   November  1-80. 

Cowbird   November  1-80. 

Fox  Sparrow   April  1-15. 

March  20-81.        WMiM^  Bo^pi   May  1-10. 

Kl|ifii1l*r    November  1-80. 

ibmingPlW*   November  I-8O. 

Sjm^^mmfW*   November  1-80. 

Field  Sparrow   November  1-80. 

April  1-10.  Great  Blue  Heron   November  1-80. 

Purple  Finch   November  1-80. 

Vesper  Sparrow   November  1-80. 

limimm^^lfa§mr,   May  1-15. 

C%£pf|i|f  gfpmv   November  1-80. 

JmtBwMm    May  15-81. 

Mfitto  WirMir   May  10-20. 

Amii^W^   April  15-25. 

ImttllunMli   April  25-May  10. 

April  10-20.  Ymaiw-bmml  Woodpecker.   April  20-80. 

fii»  aii»nciMI   October  1-10. 

"S^lsm  Mtt  If  arbler   April  25-May  10. 

Wffll  WlllWir   May  1-10. 

LMtiiittm  IfHlv  Thrunh   September  20-80. 

Kinglet   May  1-15. 

April  20-80.  (^wyi»0#tMi    October  10-20. 

^ptMSMplpr.   September  20-80. 

WRi^pactf^ii^l   October  10-20. 

€9lbnwi*tft>   October  1-10. 

Litti  ^fSlMiW   October  1-10. 

Towhee. .   October  20-80. 

Blue-headed  Vireo   May  10-20. 

Purple  MKrtstH   September  20-30. 

Cliff  SwaUtfW    October  1-10. 

fiu^SwiUow   October  1-10. 

Bough-winjfFed  Swallow   September  1-10. 

Black  and  White  Warbler   October  1-10. 

Bkck  th^jfttod  Green  Warl)ler   May  15-25. 

Oven-bird   October  1-10. 

House  Wren   October  10-20. 

Brown  Thrasher   October  10-20. 
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Date  of  arrival.  Date  of  departure. 

April  20-30.  Catbird   October  10-20. 

Wood  Thrush   October  1-10. 

May  1-10.  Solitary  Sandpiper   May  15-25. 

Yellow-billed  Cuckoo   October  1-10. 

Black-billed  Cuckoo   October  1-10. 

Nighthawk   October  10-20. 

Ruby-throated  Hummingbird   September  20-30. 

Crested  Flycatcher  September  20-30. 

Kingbird   September  20-30. 

Baltimore  Oriole   September  10-20. 

Orchard  Oriole   September  1-10. 

Bobolink   October  1-10. 

Yellow- winged  Sparrow   October  1-10. 

Indigo  Bunting   October  1-10. 

Eose-breasted  Grosbeak   September  20-30. 

Scarlet  Tanager   October  1-10. 

Red-eyed  Vireo   October  10-20. 

Warbling  Vireo   September  20-30. 

Yellow-throated  Vireo   September  20-30. 

White-eyed  Vireo   October  1-10. 

Nashville  Warbler   May  20-30. 

Blue-winged  Warbler   September  1-10. 

Parula  Warbler   May  20-30. 

Yellow  Warbler   September  10-20. 

Black-throated  Blue  Warbler  May  15-30. 

Magnolia  Warbler   May  15-30. 

Chestnut-sided  Warbler   May  20-30. 

Prairie  Warbler   May  20-30. 

Maryland  Yellow-throat   October  10-20. 

Small-billed  Water  Thrush  May  15-30. 

Hooded  Warbler   September  20-30. 

Yellow-breasted  Chat   September  10-20. 

Redstart   October  1-10. 

Wilson's  Thrush   September  20-30. 

May  10-20.  Wood  Pewee  :   September  20-30. 

Acadian  Flycatcher   September  1-10. 

Yellow-bellied  Flycatcher   May  20-30. 

White-crowned  Sparrow   May  15-25. 

Golden-winged  Warbler   May  15-25. 

Tennessee  Warbler   May  15-25. 

Worm-eating  Warbler   September  1-10. 

Cape  May  Warbler   May  15-25. 

Blackburnian  Warbler.   May  15-25. 

Bay -breasted  Warbler   May  20-30. 

Blackpoll  Warbler   May  25-June  5. 

Wilson's  Warbler   May  20-30. 

Canadian  Warbler   May  25-June  6. 


THE  PALL  MIGRATION. 
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Date  of  arrival.  Date  of  departure. 

May  10-20.  Long-billed  Manih  Wren   October  10-20. 

Short-billed  Marsh  Wren   October  10-20. 

Olive-backed  Thrush   May  aO-June  1. 

Gray-cheeked  Thrush   May  26-June  6. 

May  20-80.  Traill's  Flycatcher   (?) 

Mourning  Warbler   May  80-nJune  6. 

Bicknell's  Thrush   (?) 

FALL  MIGRATION. 

MIGRANTS  ABKIVINO  TUOU  THE  NORTn. 

Date  of  arrival  Date  of  departure. 

August  1-15.         Yellow-bellied  Flycatcher   September  20-80. 

Golden-winged  Warbler   September  1-10. 

Chestnut-sided  Warbicr   Sept  80-Oct  10. 

Canadian  Warbler   September  20-30. 

Small-billed  Water  Thrush   Sept  25-Oct  5. 

August  15-31.       Olive-sided  Flycatcher   September  10-20. 

Tennessee  Warbler   Sept  25-Oct  5. 

Nashville  Warbler   Sept  26-Oct  6. 

Pnrultt  Warbler   October  15-25. 

Cape  May  Warbler   Sept  25-Oct  5. 

Black-throated  Green  Warbler   October  15-25. 

Black-throated  Blue  Warbler   October  16-25. 

Magnolia  Warbler   October  10-20. 

Black bumian  Warbler.   September  20-80. 

Wilson's  Warbler   September  20-80. 

Canadian  Nuthatch   November  1-80. 

September  1-10.     Red-headed  Woodpecker   November  1-80. 

Blackpoll  Warbler   October  15-25. 

Connecticut  Warbler   September  20-80. 

September  10-20.   Blue-headed  Vireo   October  15-25. 

Philadelphia  Vireo   September  20-80. 

Olive-backed  Thrush   October  1-10. 

Bicknell's  Thrush   October  1-10. 

September  20-30.   Yellow-bellied  Woodpecker   October  20-30. 

Junco   April  10-May  10. 

White-throated  Sparrow   May  1-25. 

Myrtle  Warbler   May  5-20. 

Yellow  Palm  Warbler   October  15-30. 

Brown  Creeper   April  1-30. 

Golden-crowned  Kinglet   April  1-20. 

Ruby -crowned  Kinglet   October  20-30. 

Winter  Wren   April  1-30. 

Gray-cheeked  Thrush   October  15-25. 

October  1-10.        Bronzed  (irackle   December  1-30. 

Rusty  Blackbird   December  1-30. 

American  Pipit   Oct  25-Nov.  5. 

8 
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Date  of  arrival.  Date  of  departure. 

Oct  1-10.  Hermit  Thnwh   November  1-30. 

October  10-20.      Fox  Sparrow   Nov.  25-Dec.  5. 

October  20-31.       Fine  Finch   May  1-31. 

Tree  Sparrow   April  1-30. 

Northern  Shrike   March  1-31. 


SUMMER  RESIDENTS  LEAVING  FOR  THE  SOUTH. 

Date  of  departure. 

September  1-10.     Acadian  Flycatcher  

Orchard  Oriole  

Rough-winged  Swallow  

Worm-eating  Warbler  

Blue-winged  Warbler  

September  10-20.   Baltimore  Oriole  

Purple  Martin  

Yellow  Warbler  

Yellow-breasted  Chut  

September  20-80.  Hummingbird  

Kingbird  

Great-crested  Flycatcher  

Wood  Pewee  

Rose-breasted  Grosbeak  

Yellow-throated  Vireo  

Warbling  Vireo  

Hooded  Warbler  

Louisiana  Water  Thrush  

Wilson's  Thrush  

October  1-10.        Yellow-billed  Cuckoo  

Black-billed  Cuckoo  

Chimney  Swift  

Least  Flycatcher  

Bobolink  

Yellow-winged  Sparrow  

Indigo  Bunting  

Scarlet  Tanagcr  

Barn  Swallow  

Cliff  Swallow  

Bank  Swallow   

White-eyed  Vireo  

Black  and  White  Warbler  

Redstart  

Oven-bird  

Wood  Thrush  

October  10-20.  Whip-poor-will  

Nighthawk  

Red-eyed  Vireo  

Maryland  Yellow-throat  


THE  NESTING  SEASON. 
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Date  of  departure. 

Oct.  10-20,  Long-billed  Marsh  Wren, 

Short-billed  Marsh  Wren 

House  Wren  , 

Brown  Thrasher  

Catbird  

October  20-81.  Phoebe  

Towhee    

Tree  Swallow  

November  1-80.*  Woodcock  

Mourning  Dove  , 

Kingfisher  

Red- winged  Blackbird  . . , 

Purple  Graokle  , 

Cow  bird  , 

Vesper  Sparrow  , 

Field  Sparrow  , 

Chipping  Sparrow  

Swamp  Sparrow  , 


DATES  AT  WHICH  BUIDS  BEGIN  TO  NEST  IN  THE  VICINITY  OP 
NEW  YORK  CITY.t 


Feb.  28. 

Great  Homed  Owl. 

May  2. 

Osprey. 

Mar.  12. 

Barred  Owl. 

8. 

Cardinal. 

2a. 

Carolina  Wren. 

5. 

Cowbird.    [In   Song  Spar- 

80. 

Duck  Hawk. 

row's  nestj 

April  1. 

Woodcock. 

6. 

Wood  Duck. 

8. 

Rcd-shouldcrcd  Hawk. 

6. 

Green  Heron. 

8. 

Screech  Owl. 

7. 

Flicker. 

6. 

Red-tailed  Hawk. 

8. 

Bam  Swallow. 

9. 

American  Crow. 

10. 

Clapper  Kail. 

9. 

Long-eared  Owl. 

10. 

Killdeer. 

10. 

Bluebird. 

10. 

Ruffed  Grouse. 

n. 

White- breasted  Nuthatch. 

10. 

Sparrow  Hawk. 

18. 

Broad-wiDged  Hawk. 

10. 

Savanna  Sparrow. 

20. 

Robin. 

10. 

Vesper  Sparrow. 

25. 

Mourning  Dove. 

11. 

Louisiana  Water-Thrush. 

25. 

Purple  Grackle. 

12. 

Ruby -throated  Huiniiiingbird. 

28. 

Phoebe. 

13. 

Red-headed  Woodpecker. 

29. 

Song  Sparrow. 

11. 

Acadian  Flycatcher. 

May  1. 

Black-crowned  Night  Heron. 

U. 

Blue  Jay. 

1. 

Cooper's  Hawk. 

14. 

Chipping  Sparrow. 

1. 

Kingfisher. 

14. 

Tow  lice. 

*  Should  the  season  be  an  exceptioually  mild  one,  many  of  these  birds  may 
remain  until  late  in  December. 

t  BascHl  on  data  accompanying  the  oSlosrical  collections  of  the  American 
Museum,  and  on  the  observations  of  Prof.  Marston  T,  Bogert,  Dr.  J.  D wight,  Jr., 
Dr.  Evan  M.  Evans,  Mr.  W.  P.  Lemmon,  and  the  author.  The  dates  given  are 
thope  on  which,  with  some  exceptions,  full  sets  of  ccrsrs  havpi  h«H»n  taken. 
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May  15. 

King  Bail. 

May  25. 

Maryland  Yellow-throat. 

16. 

Virginia  Kail. 

20. 

Bob-white. 

15. 

Meadowlark. 

26. 

Marsn  Hawk. 

15. 

Field  Sparrow. 

28. 

Grasshopper  Sparrow. 

15. 

Swamp  Sparrow. 

28. 

Red-eyed  Vireo. 

15. 

Hooded.  Warbler. 

28. 

Yellow-throated  Vireo. 

16. 

Slue- winged  Warbler. 

OQ 

Black-hilled  Cuckoo. 

16. 

Brown  Thrasher. 

OQ 
2.7. 

Kingbird. 

17. 

Fish  Crow. 

29. 

i>ODOlinK. 

17. 

j&eastaru 

OQ 

Indigo  Bunting. 

17. 

Catbird. 

29. 

Chestnut-sided  Warbler. 

17. 

Wood  inrusn. 

80. 

leiiow-Diiied  ouckoo. 

18. 

xCea- Winged  i5iacKDira. 

80. 

Urcnard  Uriole. 

1  Q 

lo. 

DiacK  and  w  niue  w  aruier. 

ou. 

Seaside  Sparrow. 

1  Q 

House  Wren. 

fin 
ou. 

Sharp-tailed  Sparrow. 

1«7. 

Tree  Swallow. 

fin 
ou. 

Bough-winged  Swallow. 

1  Q 

Sank  Swallow. 

fin 

Lfiiu  owaiiow. 

1  O 

1«7. 

Chickadee. 

80. 

Warbling  Vireo. 

20. 

xvuoe'urettobeci  V7ronocHK. 

fin 

Prairie  Warbler. 

on 

Worm-eating  Warbler. 

fii 

Ol. 

Jjong-billed  Marsh  Wren. 

0  ven-bird. 

ol. 

Least  Bittern. 

20. 

Veery. 

June  1. 

Bartramian  Sandpiper. 

91 
21. 

Sharp-shinned  Hawk. 

X  ipiijg  X  i()>er. 

21. 

Downy  Woodpecker. 

1. 

Nighthawk. 

21. 

Least  Flycatcher. 

1. 

Kentucky  Warbler. 

22. 

8. 

W  h  ip-poor- w  ill. 

23. 

Hairy  Woodpecker. 

8. 

Great-crested  Flycatcher. 

28. 

Chat. 

8. 

Scarlet  Tanager. 

24. 

Purple  Finch. 

5. 

Wood  Pewee. 

24. 

Spotted  Sandpiper. 

7. 

Short-billed  Marsh  Wren. 

25. 

Chimney  Swift. 

8. 

Laughing  Gull. 

25. 

Baltimore  Oriole. 

12. 

Common  Tern. 

25. 

Purple  Martin. 

19. 

Cedar  Waxwing. 

25. 

White-eyed  Vireo. 

20. 

American  Goldfinch. 

ffints  on  keeping  Note-Books  and  Journals, — The  necessity  of  n 
well-kept  journal  can  not  be  too  strongly  urged.  Specimens  may  be 
duplicated,  but  no  one  can  ever  see  with  your  eyes.  Do  not  attempt 
to  trust  to  your  memory — a  willing  servant  of  the  mind  too  frequently 
imposed  upon.  It  may  receive  and  retain  one  impression  clearly,  but 
as  others  are  added  the  earlier  ones  lose  their  distinctness  or  beconio 
entirely  effaced. 

The  system  adopted  for  recording  notes  should  be  simple  to  keep 
and  easy  of  reference.  The  one  here  recommended  has  stood  the  test 
of  ten  years'  experience.  After  returning:  from  the  field  I  enter  in  my 
*•  roll-book,"  at  once,  a  record  of  the  weather,  temperature,  direction 
and  force  of  the  wind,  locality  visited,  tim6  of  starting  and  returning, 
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and  incidental  observations  on  the  blooming  of  flowers,  appearance  of 
certain  insects,  calling  of  frogs,  etc  Then  follows  a  statement  of  the 
numbers  of  every  species  of  birds  seen,  with  various  remarks  concern- 
ing them.  One  might  suppose  that  much  time  would  be  required  to 
make  a  detailed  record  of  this  kind,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  seldom 
takes  five  minutes. 

Almost  any  stationer  can  supply  you  with  a  "  roll-"  or  "  time-book  " 
having  a  space  at  the  left  side  of  the  left-hand  page  for  the  entry  of 
names,  and  the  rest  of  both  pages  ruled  in  squares.  The  best  plan  is 
to  have  sheets  of  paper  ruled  in  this  way.  These  sheets  should  have 
holes  punched  in  their  margins  for  binding  in  covers,  when  new  sheets 
can  be  inserted  as  desired.  Some  idea  of  their  appearance  may  be 
gathered  from  the  appended  part  of  a  left-hand  page : 


Date  

Wind  
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After  filling  in  the  preliminary  data  I  write  after  the  name  of  each 
bird  either  the  exact  or  approximate  number  of  individuals  seen,  or  else 
the  letters  "  A.,"  '*  C.,'*  or  **  T.  C,"  meaning  abundant,  common,  or  tol- 
erably common.  This  is  accompanied  by  an  "  s if  the  bird  'is  in  song, 
or  calls  "  if  it  is  simply  heard  calling.  The  possibilities  of  abbrevia- 
tion are  unlimited,  but  use  no  abbreviation  which  is  not  fully  explained. 

If  you  wish  to  make  a  record  of  some  length  concerning  a  certain 
species,  place  a  cross  or  asterisk  in  its  square.  This  refers  to  your 
journal  of  the  same  date. 

Read  from  left  to  right,  the  roll-book  gives  in  a  graphic,  condensed 
form  the  standing  of  a  species  during  the  period  of  observation.  Read 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  page,  it  gives  in  an  easily  comparable 
way  the  complete  record  of  each  day,  and  at  the  same  time  it  becomes 
an  index  to  the  bird-notes  in  your  journal. 

To  prevent  needlessly  multiplying  your  roll-books  the  series  of 
birds'  names  should  be  made  to  last  at  least  during  an  entire  season. 
To  this  end  do  not  completely  fill  the  right-hand  page,  but  when  you 
have  used  all  of  it  but  a  space  equal  in  width  to  the  space  occupied 
by  the  column  of  birds*  names,  cut  this  part  of  the  page — the  ex- 
treme right — off ;  the  part  remaining  will,  when  turned  over  to  the 
left,  just  meet  the  column  of  names,  and  the  lines  of  this  column  and 
the  new  page  will  thus  run  continuously.  As  before  remarked,  the 
roll-book  should  be  attended  to  immediately  on  returning  from  the 
field,  while  your  impressions  are  fresh.  The  journal  may  wait,  when 
a  reference  to  the  roll-book  will  aid  in  recalling  the  day's  experiences. 
In  addition  to  these  two  books,  both  of  which  should  be  quarto  size, 
you  need  a  small,  leather-covered,  pocket  note-book  for  use  in  jotting 
memoranda  in  the  field. 


CHAPTER  III. 


COLLECTINO  BIRDS,  THEIR  NESTS,  AND  EGGS. 

Collecting  5trcfo.— With  few  exceptions,  the  phiraages  of  the  birds 
of  the  eastern  United  States  are  well  known  to  science.  Tou  will  col- 
lect them,  therefore,  purely  for  the  purpose  of  self-education.  To  this 
end  it  is  not  necessary  that  you  should  acquire  the  large  series  of  speci- 
mens found  in  museums.  From  two  to  five  specimens  of  each  kind 
are  enough,  and  when  through  their  medium  you  have  become  famil- 
iar with  the  appearance  of  the  species  they  represent,  use  the  gun  only 
to  add  to  your  list  of  acquaintances.  If  you  wish  to  make  a  detailed, 
critical  study  of  changes  in  the  plumage  of  species  due  to  age,  sex,  or 
season,  or  to  compare  some  apparently  abnormal  specimen,  visit  the 
nearest  museum,  the  collections  of  which  should  be  accessible  to  every 
earnest  student. 

Our  eastern  birds  have  been  measured  and  described,  their  varia- 
tions noted  and  recorded,  and  there  is  little  left  to  learn  in  study- 
ing their  skins  from  a  local  standpoint.  What  we  want  now  is  knowl- 
edge of  the  living,  not  the  dead,  bird.  A  thoroughly  exhaustive 
account  of  the  habits  of  any  one  of  our  commonest  birds  is  still  to  be 
written.  Remember,  then,  that  collections  are  a  means,  not  the  end, 
of  ornithological  research. 

When  armed  and  rearly  for  the  field,  you  should  have  a  canvas 
hunting-coat,  a  pair  of  field-  or  opera-glasses,  a  fisherman's  basket  or 
"creel,"  a  discarded  octavo  pamphlet  or  catalogue  of  rather  heavy 
paper,  cotton,  a  small  bottle  of  corn-meal,  and  a  16-bore  shot-gun 
with  a  0*i^2  auxiliary  barrel,  and  the  necessary  complement  of  shells. 
The  auxiliary  barrel  can  be  purchased  of  dealers  in  natural  history 
supplies;  it  should  not  exceed  ten  inches  in  length.  The  shells  for 
it  should  be  of  brass,  center-fire,  and  strong  enough  to  stand  reloading 
many  times.  Load  them  with  a  fine-grained  powder  and  No.  12  shot 
— about  three  fifths  powder  and  two  fifths  shot.  For  killing  birds 
from  the  size  of  a  Blue  Jay  downward  they  will  be  eflFective  at  a  dis- 
tance of  twenty  to  twenty-five  yards.  In  other  words,  fully  three 
fourths  of  your  shooting  will  be  done  with  them.   Of  16-bore  shells 
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csany  some  loaded  wilh  twn  and  a  balF  dmphniB  of  powder  and  three 
fourths  of  an  oimoo  of  No,  10  shot,  nnd  a  f others  loaded  with  the 
fHiine  charjje  of  powder  and  an  ounce  of  No.  G  whot. 

On  killing  a  bird,  pick  it  up  by  the  bill  or  fi.'et,  and  at  otic*  sprinkle 
meal  or  dry  earth  on  any  blood  which  may  be  visible.  When  this  m 
saturated,  scrape  it  off  with  a  knif«j-blade  and  repeat  the  operation 
until  all  the  blood  is  absorbed.  Sprinkle  some  meal  at  the  base  of  tlie 
feathers  about  the  f^liot- holes  from  which  the  blood  appears,  or,  if 
neces^^ary,  plug  tht^  holes  with  hits  of  cotton.  Place  a  large  plug 
of  cotton  in  the  niuuth  and  force  it  well  down  the  throat  to  prevent 
bleeding  at  the  moid h  frojn  an  internal  wound.  In  some  ca.^es  it  is 
netessiary  to  also  plug  the  noistrils.  Now  miikn  a  cornncopia  from  a 
leaf  of  the  p^unphlet*  drop  the  bird  in  it  head  foremost,  taking  eara 
that  the  bill  is  not  turned  forward  on  to  the  throat,  and,  if  the  bird 
is  not  toi>  lar^j^e,  fold  in  the  e<lgcs  of  the  cornucopia  and  place  the 
specimen  in  your  basket.  In  the  cai^e  of  very  large  specimens — 
Hawks,  Owls,  etc — it  is  advisable  to  skin  out  the  body  in  the  field, 
when  they  can  be  packed  in  much  smaller  space. 

Making  Bird&kbia^ — If  you  have  fully  decided  to  make  a  eoUection 
of  binis,  the  very  best  and  cheapest  way  to  beRin  it  m  to  pet  some 
one  to  give  you  two  or  three  lessons  in  the  art  of  preparing  birdskins. 
With  proper  instruction  it  is  not  diiRcult  to  learn  to  skin  birds.  I 
have  known  beginners  who  had  clo.scly  watclic<l  e:3iperts  at  work,  make 
fair  skins  at  their  first  atternj it— better  skins,  mdcct],  than  the  person 
who  learns  only  from  written  directions  may  ever  make.  I  am  speak- 
ing from  experience.  Only  too  clearly  do  \  rciiicndKvr  my  own  first 
attempts  at  skinning  hirds  and  their  hopelessly  wretched  results.  In 
despair  I  at  last  sought  the  assistance  of  a  distant  ornithological  friend. 
In  one  lesson  he  made  the  process  so  clear  to  mc  that  I  was  at  once 
enabled  to  make  skins  twice  as  quickly  and  twice  as  well,  Ilowevcr, 
we  unfortunately  are  not  all  blessed  with  ornithological  friends  to 
whom  we  can  turn  for  advice,  and  I  therefore  ap[>end  the  following 
directions  for  making  blrd^kinsi 

Firet  procure  a  scalpel  with  a  well-rounded  end,  a  pair  of  sharp- 
pointed  scissors  with  rather  lon^r  handles,  a  pair  of  blunt-ended,  ratlicr 
.  strong  scissors,  and  a  pair  of  ftat-ended  forceps.  These  may  be  pur* 
chased  of  any  dealer  in  naturalists'  supplies  or  at  ft  ifurgical  instrument: 
maker's.  Procure  also  a  quart  or  so  of  fine  eorn-incal  to  use  as  an  ab- 
sorbent, a  pound  or  two  of  powdered  arsenic  and  alum  mixed  in  equal 
jiarts,  and  an  abundance  of  the  bed  cotton  batting  money  will  buy- 
Now  we  are  ready  to  begin  with  a  birtl,  say,  the  size  of  a  Robin ;  L 
Phig  the  bird  s  throat  and  nostrils  tightly  with  fresh  cotton.  If  the 
eyeball  is  ruptuml^  pull  it  out  with  the  forceps  and  ftU  the  cavity 
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with  meal.  2.  Lay  the  bird  before  yoa  on  its  back,  its  bill  pointing 
to  the  left ;  place  your  open  left  hand  lengthwise  on  it,  so  that  the 
base  of  your  first  and  second  fingers  rests  on  the  middle  of  the  breast- 
bone ;  use  these  fingers  and  the  handle  of  the  scalpel  to  separate  the 
feathers  from  near  the  end  of  the  breastbone  to  the  vent,  and  when 
the  parting  is  made  use  the  same  fingers  to  hold  the  feathers  aside. 
3.  With  the  scalpel  make  an  incision  in  the  skin  from  just  in  front 
of  the  end  of  the  breastbone,  or  at  the  base  of  the  V  formed  by  the 
spread  fingers,  to  the  vent,  being  careful  not  to  cut  through  into  the 
abdomen.  4.  Sprinkle  a  pinch  of  meal  along  the  cut.  5.  Lift  the 
skin  at  the  front  end  of  the  cut  and  insert  the  end  of  the  scalpel  handle 
between  it  and  the  breastbone.  If  you  try  to  do  this  lower  down  on 
the  cut,  over  the  belly,  you  will  find  it  difiicult  to  separate  the  skin 
on  which  the  feathers  grow  from  the  immediately  underlying  skin 
which  covers  the  abdomen.  Separate  the  skin  from  the  body  the  whole 
length  of  the  cut  and  as  far  down  toward  the  backbone  as  possible, 
thus  exposing  the  bare  knee.  6.  Take  hold  of  the  foot  and  push  the 
knee  farther  up  into  view,  then  take  the  blunt-ended  scissors  and,  on 
the  inside  of  the  skin,  clip  the  leg  entirely  in  two.  7.  Repeat  opera- 
tions 5  and  6  on  the  other  side  of  the  body.  8.  Press  away  the  skin 
as  much  as  possible  on  either  side  of  the  rump,  and  place  the  thumb 
at  the  left  side  (left,  seen  from  above)  of  the  base  of  the  tail  or  "  pope's 
nose,"  with  the  first  finger  on  the  other  side  (both  inside  the  skin)  and 
the  second  finger  behind  (above)  on  the  rump;  now  with  the  blunt 
scissors  cut  through  the  fiesh  between  the  thumb  and  first  finger 
toward  the  second  finger,  which  serves  the  purpose  of  a  guard  to  pre- 
vent you  from  cutting  through  the  skin.  9.  Stand  the  bird  on  its 
breastbone,  the  belly  toward  you,  and  with  both  thumbs  press  the 
tail  and  skin  of  the  rump  over  and  down  off  the  stump  from  which 
you  have  just  cut  it.  10.  When  the  stump  is  free  from  the  skin,  take 
hold  of  it  with  the  right  hand  and  with  the  fingers  of  the  left  gently 
press  the  skin  from  the  body,  keeping  it  constantly  turned  inside  out 
and  using  an  abundance  of  meal.  11.  Soon  the  wing-bones  (humerus) 
will  appear.  Clip  them  off  at  either  side  close  to  the  body,  and  re- 
sume skinning  as  before.  12.  The  skin  will  slip  easily  over  the  neck, 
and  you  will  then  meet  with  an  obstniction  in  the  head.  13.  Work 
the  skin  carefully  over  the  head,  using  the  tips  of  the  first  two  fingers 
of  either  hand,  placing  the  thumbs  as  a  brace  farther  forward  over  the 
eyes.*   14.  Pull  the  ears  carefully  from  their  sockets.   15.  The  eyes 


*  In  large-beaded  birds,  like  Ducks  and  Woodpeckers,  this  Is  Impossible,  and 
it  is  necessary  to  slit  tbe  skin  down  tbe  back  of  tbe  neck  and  push  the  skull 
through  the  opening. 
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will  DOW  (appear  ^  carcfuLlj  cut  tha  membrane  joining  the  skin  i.tid 
eyebali,  nmkiiig  tlie  incision  m  far  hmk  po5«sible,  iu  order  to  aroid 
cubtiuf^  the  skin,  whicih  should  be  pulled  forward  until  it  h  entirely 
free  of  t!ie  eyebalL  16.  lie  move  the  eyes  with  the  foreepa.  17.  With 
the  sharp-poinr^ed  scissors  make  an  incision  directly  acrogs  the  roof  of 
tijo  mouth,  inside  the  branches  of  the  lower  mandible,  just  bimk  of  the 
akin,  ftiid  below  the  eye-aocketa*  18*  With  the  sharp-pointed  scissors 
make  int^isions  from  either  end  of  this  cut  liack  along  the  branches  of 
the  lower  mandible  tlirough  the  h&m  of  the  skull  on  either  side  of  the 
neck  at  it^s  junction  with  the  skull  Connect  these  cuts  by  a  fourth, 
which  passes  through  the  base  of  the  skull  just  above  the  neck,  and 
pull  the  Iwifly  and  nt?ek  from  the  skull,  20.  Scoop  out  what  braids 
remain  with  the  handle  of  the  scalpcL  21,  Pull  the  end  of  the  wing- 
bone  (huraerusi  inward^  skinning  the  feathers  off  the  bones  of  the  fore- 
arm (raiiiu!^  and  ulna),  and  remove  the  flei?h.  S3,  Do  the  same  thing 
for  the  legs,  but,  after  cleaning,  do  not  in  either  case  pull  the  bones 
back.  23.  Remove  as  much  flesh  as  possible  from  the  base  of  the  tail, 
including  the  oil*gbnd  at  the  base  of  the  tail  above.  34,  Hold  the 
skin  over  the  ars^^nic  and  alum  bni,  and  with  a  bit  of  fluffy  cotton  at 
the  end  of  a  stick,  or  held  in  the  forceps,  dust  it  thoroughly  with  the 
pfiison,  giving  an  extra  allowance  to  the  base  of  the  tail  and  liones  of 
the  skull,  wings,  and  legs.  g5.  Pull  thfi  legs  back  into  place.  20. 
Place  a  fluff  of  cotton  on  the  end  of  a  wire  and  roll  it  into  a  firm,  smooth 
bali,  placing  one  in  each  eye-stK^ket,  37.  Coas  the  skin  back  over  the 
hiiad.  using  the  first  two  fingers  of  each  hand  and  plnciug  the  thumbs 
at  the  b»5e  of  the  skull  When  the  tip  of  the  hill  appears  through 
the  feathers,  use  the  fingers  outside,  on  the  feathers,  pressing  the  skin 
baok  over  the  head,  and  keepiTig  the  thumbs  in  the  same  position. 
Whm  the  bill  is  free,  take  it  with  the  right  hand,  and  use  the  fingers 
of  the  left  to  urge  the  skin  over  the  skull,  being  careful  to  get  it  in 
its  fornter  place  ^o  that  the  feathers  of  the  head  will  lie  smoothly. 
38,  Dress  the  feathers  of  the  head,  particularly  those  about  the 
eye.  29.  Take  hold  of  the  tip  of  the  hill  and  shake  the  skin  gently 
but  vigorously  to  aid  in  settling  the  plumage.  30.  Lay  the  skin  on 
its  back,  the  bill  pointing  from  you,  and  turn  back  the  feathers 
about  the  opening  on  the  belly,  3!.  See  that  the  wing-bones  lie  flat 
on  the  baok  of  the  akin,  with  their  ends  touching  each  other  *  33» 


*  The  moat  difllotilt  p»rt  in  making  a  bfrdftkln  Ja  to  IndiK*  the  wings  to  w 
aume  any  thing  like  thetr  natural  position  when  closed.  This  li  becauee  the  artf^ 
flclai,  cotton  body  is  apt  to  force  them  outward  ga  to  the  sidsM  ratlit;r  thati  on 

{HtfJ^H  where  thfty  he]ong. 

In  the  bird  in  the  flesh  the  winj^H  Are  held  In  pUwe  by  beinj^  attoeh^Hl  tn  ih^ 
body  ;      the  i«kia  thi^y  are  luosu  and  haugmg.  To  remedy  thi»,  after  drawing 
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Take  a  bit  of  fluffy  cotton,  press  it  lightly  together,  and  draw  out 
one  end  to  form  a  neck.  When  released  from  your  grasp  this  cotton 
body  should  be  but  little  larger  than  the  body  you  have  removed  from 
the  skin.  33.  Take  the  end  of  the  neck  with  the  forceps  and  insert  it 
gently  into  the  neck  of  the  skin,  working  the  skin  down  on  to  it  in 
order  to  avoid  stretching  the  neck,  until  the  points  of  the  forceps  ap- 
pear in  the  mouth,  then  hold  the  cotton  there  and  withdraw  the  for- 
ceps. 34.  Carefully  fit  the  cotton  body  into  the  skin.  35.  Put  one  or 
two  stitches  in  the  incision  on  the  belly.  36.  Ascertain  the  sex  of  the 
bird  (see  beyond).  37.  Cross  the  legs,  and  at  the  point  of  intei-section 
attach  a  label  (see  beyond).  38.  Squeeze  the  wing-bones  together  until 
you  feel  the  tips  of  your  fingers  meet  over  the  bird's  back.  39.  Pre- 
pare a  sheet  of  cotton  about  five  inches  square  and  as  thin  as  you  can 
make  it ;  lay  the  bird  on  this  on  its  right  side,  the  bill  pointing  to  your 
right  hand.  40.  Put  the  left  wing  in  place  and  dress  the  feathers  about 
it.  41.  Take  hold  of  the  sheet  of  cotton,  and  turn  the  bird  over  in  it  in 
order  that  you  may  dress  the  right  wing.  42.  Roll  the  bird  on  to  its 
belly,  holding  the  wings  in  {)osition  with  the  thumb  and  first  finger 
of  the  left  hand,  and  with  the  right  hand  bring  the  tips  of  the  wing- 
feathers  into  their  proper  place  over  the  back.  43.  Roll  the  bird  back 
on  to  its  back,  the  bill  pointing  to  your  right  hand ;  take  the  end  of 
the  sheet  of  cotton  farthest  from  you  and  draw  it  lightly  over  the 
bird  to  the  side  nearest  you.  44.  Draw  the  end  nearest  you  in  the 
opposite  direction.  45.  See  that  the  feet,  tail,  and  tips  of  the  wings 
are  in  their  proper  position,  and  place  your  specimen  out  of  harm's 
way  to  dry. 

It  will  doubtless  take  you  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour  to  make 
your  first  birdskin.  It  will  probably  be  a  soiTy-looking  object,  per- 
haps minus  a  head  or  tail  or  half  its  feathers ;  but  do  not  let  this  dis- 
courage you.  An  expert  can  make  ten  birdskins  an  hour,  and  you 
need  only  practice  to  approach  this. 

There  are  endless  variations  of  the  method  here  described.  It  is 
not  possible  to  go  into  further  details  here,  and  if  you  have  taxider- 
mic  ambitions  I  would  advise  you  to  procure  a  copy  of  Mr.  W.  T. 
Homaday*s  excellent  Taxidermy  and  Zoological  Collecting  (Scribner, 
|2,50). 

Sexing, — A  specimen  without  a  sex  mark  on  its  label  is  of  com- 
paratively little  value.   The  sex  in  many  birds  can  of  course  be  dis- 


the  wing:-bones  in  to  remove  the  flesh  from  them,  they  should  be  pushed  back 
only  far  enough  to  enable  one  to  see  plainly  the  elbow  or  bend  of  the  wing  out- 
side of  the  skin.  This  prevents  the  wings  from  hanging,  and,  to  further  keep 
them  in  place,  it  will  be  well  at  first  to  tie  the  ends  of  the  bones  (humeri)  to- 
getlier. 
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tingiikbed  bj  their  color,  bat  the  young  male  frequently  resemblea 
the  female,  while  in  pome  instaijeea  the  tatmh  has  been  known  to  as- 
sume the  plujuage  of  the  ruitle.  Bisseetion,  therefore,  is  the  only  safe 
way  to  determine  ses.  Upon  reaching  atnge  3G,  in  the  operation  of 
inakin;^  a  birdskin*  cut  throu«jh  the  left  side  of  t]iB  iiody  from  the 
vent  U:>  the  neck,  tuking^  cure  not  to  disturb  the  internul  organs.  Force 
the  eilges  of  the  opening"  Jifmrt,  and,  pressing  the  intt^stines  gently  to 


one  side,  look  for  the  sexual  organs^  which  will  be  found  on  the  walls 
<jf  the  small  of  the  back  very  near  to  the  baeklxtne.  The  male  organs 
(testes)^  two  in  number,  are  usually  dull-white,  elongate  bodies  lying 
aide  by  mde.  The  female  organs  (ovaries)  are  composed  of  numerous 
round  bodies  lying  in  a  mass  or  cluster.  In  the  breeding  season  the 
sexual  organs  of  birds  became  muth  enlarged,  and  at  this  Bcason  the 
testes  of  a  male  Chipping  Sparrow  are  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  while 
the  ovaries  of  the  female  hare  been  likened  to  a  bunch  of  grapes,  the 
largest  being  the  size  of  the  yolk  of  the  egg  of  this  speeies.  After  the 
breeding  season  the  sexual  organs  decrease  in  size,  and  in  adults  in  the 
winter  and  young  birds  are  sometimes  difficult  to  ftud.  The  testes  of 
a  male  Chipping  Sparrow  at  that  season  are  about  as  large  as  a  small 
pinheadn,  while  a  hand-lens  is  required  to  plainly  distinguish  the  ova- 
ries of  the  female.  The  arrow  of  Mars  ( )  is  used  to  indicate  the  male 
ties  ;  the  mirror  of  Venus  (  ?  )  the  female  sex. 

Caialmjuing  and  Labeling. — Before  skinning  your  birds  you  should 
catalogue  them.  The  catalogue  should  have  columuR  giving  (I)  the 
ilate,  {%)  your  s^^riaJ  collection  number,  (3)  name  of  the  bird.  (4)  sex, 
(5|  plaee  of  capture,  (6)  name  of  collector,  and  (7)  remarks.  In  the  last 
column  enter  any  notes  on  the  color  of  the  eyes,  or  parts  which  will 
change  color  when  drying,  contents  of  the  stomach,  and  other  notes* 
In  addition  to  this  "day-book"  or  ** blotter  "  some  ornithologists  open 
A  letlger  account  with  their  collection,  and  devote  a  folio  to  each  spe- 
cies where  are  poF^ted  tlie  entries  made  in  the  collection  register, 

Laliels  6=hould  t)e  of  strong  bond  paper,  two  inches  and  a  half  long 
and  half  an  inch  wide.  They  are  attached  to  the  crossed  legs  of  the 
bird  by  linen  ihreail  strung  thru  ugh  their  left  end.  The  face  of  the 
Iftbel  bears  the  name  and  aex  of  thc.blrd,  plaee  and  date  of  eapture. 


Fio,       A  completed  blrdskin.  (Eeduct^d). 
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name  of  collector,  and  serial  collection  number.  The  label  shown  in 
Fig.  1  is  small,  but  will  illustrate  the  appearance  and  manner  of  at- 
tachment The  name  of  the  owner  of  the  collection  is  printed  on  the 
back  of  the  label,  preceded  by  the  words  **  Collection  of." 

Many  collectors  prefer  to  use  as  a  field  label  a  small  jeweler's  tag 
upon  which  the  collection  number,  sex,  and  date  are  written.  The 
large  label  is  added  after  the  specimen  is  dry. 

Cart  of  a  CoUectum, — ^The  best  cases  in  which  to  keep  a  collection 
of  birdskins  are  known  as  "  Cambridge  cans."  They  are  made  of  tin 
with  covers  which  fit  into  grooves  lined  with  rubber  tubing,  and  are 
practically  air-tight.  The  smaller  sizes  cost  from  five  dollars  to  seven 
dollars  and  a  half  each,  and  can  be  obtained  of  MuUer  and  Wood,  731 
Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  city. 

A  wooden  cabinet  with  tight-fitting  drawers  and  door  is  less  ex- 
pensive, and  with  ordinary  care  will  preserve  specimens  for  a  prac- 
tically indefinite  period.  The  drawers  should  be  thirty  inches  long  by 
sixteen  inches  in  width.  For  birds  the  size  of  a  Robin  a  depth  of  one 
inch  and  three  quarters  is  sufficient,  while  drawers  four  inches  deep 
will  take  the  largest  Hawks  or  Owls.  These  drawers  will  hold  about 
thirty  birds  the  size  of  a  Robin,  eighty  the  size  of  a  Chickadee,  and 
eight  to  ten  Hawks  and  Owls. 

Well  cleaned  and  thoroughly  poisoned  specimens  of  small  birds  are 
not  likely  to  be  attacked  by  the  moth  (Tinea)  or  beetles  (Dermestes 
and  ArUhrenus)  which  so  often  infest  poorly  prepfted  or  nonpoisoned 
skins.  Naphthaline  crystals  or  camphor  gum  should  be  placed  in 
each  drawer  of  the  cabinet,  the  door  of  which  should  not  be  left  open 
needlessly.  If  a  specimen  falls  a  victim  to  insects,  the  better  plan  is 
to  discard  it  at  once.  If,  however,  it  is  rare,  it  may  be  taken  out-of- 
doora  and  placed  in  an  air-tight  box  with  a  few  tablespoonfuls  of 
bisulphuret  of  carbon. 

Collecting  and  Presertnng  Nests  and  Eggs, — No  one,  I  think,  will 
venture  to  dispute  the  assertion  that  Captain  Charles  'Bendire,  Hon- 
orary Curator  of  the  Department  of  061  ogy  in  the  United  States  Na- 
tional Museum,  is  our  leading  authority  on  the  study  of  birds'  eggs. 
The  following  quotation,  therefore,  from  Captain  Bendire's  Instruc- 
tions for  Collecting,  Preparing,  and  Preserving  Birds'  Eggs  and  Nests  ♦ 
may  be  taken  as  the  opinion  of  one  who  knows  whereof  he  speaks : 
**  Unless  the  would-be  collector  intends  to  make  an  especial  study  of 
o(5logy  and  has  a  higher  aim  than  the  mere  desire  to  take  and  accu- 
mulate as  large  a  number  of  eggs  as  possible  regardless  of  their  proper 
identification,  he  had  better  not  begin  at  all,  but  leave  the  nests  and 


*  Part  D,  Bull.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  No.  39,  1891,  pp.  3-10. 
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eggs  of  our  birds  alone  and  undisturbed.  They  have  too  many  pne- 
mies  to  contend  wtth,  without  adding  the  average  egg  eolleetor  to  tho 
numher.  The  mtire  aeeunmhil  ion  specimens  is  the  least  important 
object  of  the  true  otologist.  His  principal  aim  should  be  lo  make  care- 
ful observations  on  the  liabils,  cull  notes,  song,  the  character  of  the 
food^  motle  and  length  of  incubation,  and  the  acticms  of  the  species 
generally,  from  the  beginuiug  of  the  mating  season  to  the  time  the 
yonng  are  able  to  leave  the  nest.  This  period  t^otii prises  the  most  In- 
teresting and  mstruetive  part  of  the  life-history  of  our  birds.'*  Very 
heartily  do  I  indorse  every  woni  of  this,  and  to  the  concluding  sen- 
tence I  would  add :  and  there  can  be  no  better  way  to  avoid  increasing 
our  knowledge  of  a  bird's  domestic  life  than  to  rob  it  of  its  eggs,  and 
destroy  its  home  and  our  own  opportunities  at  tho  same  time.  Studied 
fri>m  a  local  Jitaml[mnt,  I  confess  I  can  see  only  tvFo  points  of  interest 
in  a  bird^s  egg — one  h  what  the  egg  is  in,  the  other  is  what  is  in  the 

Nevertheless,  I  can  understand  the  pleasure  attending  the  legiti- 
mate formation  of  what  Captain  Bend  ire  calls  a  smali  thoroughly 
identified,  well-prepared,  and  neatly  eared  for  collection/'  whieh^  as 
the  same  author  adds,  *■  is  worth  far  more  scientifically  and  in  every 
other  way  than  a  more  extensive  one  gained  by  exchange  or  purchflse," 

An  egg-collector's  outfit  eondsts  of  several  drills,  an  embryo-hook, 
a  blowpipe^  forceps,  and  ijcdssfirs.  A  fresh  egg  shcjuld  be  blown 
through  a  hole  slipitly  larger  than  tho  tip  of  the  blowpipe.  Drill 
the  hole  in  the  side  of  the  egg,  and.  after  inserting  the  blowpipe  about 
one  sistecnth  of  an  inch,  blow  gently  and  steadily  until  the  contents 
have  been  remnved.  Then  rinse  the  egg  thoroughly  with  water  and 
lay  it  hole  downward  on  corn- meal  to  drain. 

Iti  eggs  containing  embryos  at  is  necessary  Xo  make  a  hole  large 
enough  to  permit  of  the  use  of  the  embryo*hook,  suissortJ,  or  forceps, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

Each  egg  should  be  marked  with  the  number  of  the  species  in  the 
Check  List  of  the  American  Ornithologist'J'  Union,  the  nurnVniT  of  the 
set  in  your  collection,  and  the  number  of  eggs  in  the  set.  Thus,  if  I 
were  going  to  label  my  sciioud  net  of  four  eggs  of  the  Bluebird,  I  should 
write  with  a  lead  f>encil  on  each  egg,  near  the  hole,  706 1. 

There  are  nmny  ways  of  displaying  euile<'tions  ot  eggs.  Some  eol- 
le<:tors  (ihice  their  eggs  in  little  iKtst-^s  or  iiartitions  ftlhul  wllh  sawdust 
or  cotton;  Capljiin  Beiidi re  uses  small  past elio^fcrd  tray lined,  bottom 
and  sides,  with  cotton  wadding,  and  divided  luto  partitions  for  each 
egg  by  strips  of  cotton  wadding  set  on  edge.  It  is,  however,  very 
largely  a  matter  of  taste,  and  collectors  generally  have  their  own  ideas 
on  these  matters. 
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A  collection  of  birds'  nests  is  a  telling  object  lesson  in  the  study 
of  ornithology.  Familiar  as  I  am  with  them,  I  never  see  the  nests  of 
some  birds  without  feeling  the  most  intense  admiration  for  the  mar- 
velous skill  which  has  aided  them  in  forming  a  structure  man  would 
find  ic  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  duplicate.  A  bird's  nest  in  its 
original  site  is  a  concrete  expression  of  the  intelligence  of  its  maker ; 
for  the  foresight  displayed  in  the  choice  of  a  situation,  and  the  inge- 
nuity shown  in  the  construction  of  the  nest,  even  if  lar^ly  instinctive 
now,  originated  in  the  intelligence  of  a  line  of  ancestors. 

Nests  may  be  collected  before  they  have  been  used,  when  the  birds 
will  generally  build  again ;  or  you  may  wait  and  take  them  after  the 
birds  have  left  them,  labeling  each  nest  with  what  you  have  learned 
of  the  history  of  its  owners.  For  example :  Time  required  for  its  con- 
struction ;  whether  made  by  one  or  both  sexes ;  notes  on  the  laying  of 
the  eggs ;  period  of  incubation ;  whether  both  sexes  assisted  in  incu- 
bation ;  care  of  the  young ;  number  of  days  they  were  in  the  nest,  etc. 

Some  nests,  for  example  the  pendent  "  baskets  "  of  Vireos  or  such 
as  are  placed  in  crotches,  should  be  taken  with  the  crotch  or  branch 
to  which  they  are  attached. 

With  others  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  do  this.  They  should 
therefore  be  placed  in  a  frame  of  wire  and  wrapped  about  with  fine 
wire  thread.  To  make  this  frame,  twist  two  pieces  of  annealed  wire, 
painted  brown,  into  the  shape  of  a  letter  X.  About  midway  from  the 
point  of  intersection  and  the  end  of  the  arm,  bend  the  wires  upward 
at  right  angles.  Now  take  the  fine  hair  or  thread  wire  and  wind  it 
about  the  four  horizontal  anns  of  the  frame  until  its  bottom  looks 
like  a  spider's  web;  place  the  nest  in  this  half-formed  basket,  bend 
the  upright  wires  inward  or  outward  as  the  case  requires,  and  continue 
winding  until  the  nest  is  bound  firmly.  The  size  of  the  frame  and 
the  wire  used  in  its  construction  may  be  varied  to  suit  the  nest. 
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Nomnnehture^^ThG  nomenclature  of  the  American  Ornithologists 
Uniou'ij  *  Cheek-hist  of  North  American  Bitd$  ht^if  h^m  adopted.  The 
number  preceding  the  name  of  each  species  is  ita  {jermanent  number 
in  the  Un ion's  **  Check-Iiist/* 

Befiniiion  of  Ttrms.—Jhe  AGCompnnfmg  figure  with  its  named 
parts  will  explam  the  meaning  of  the  terms  ni^ed  in  the  following  de* 
scriptiojis  of  birds.  The  words,  iipper  f>wrt3  and  under  parts,  raen- 
tioned  so  frequently,  refer  respectively  to  the  whole  upper  or  under 
aurfaces  of  the  bod^  of  the  bird  from  the  base  of  the  bill  to  the  root  of 
the  tail,  but  are  not  applied  to  either  wings  or  tail. 

There  are  infinite  variations  in  the  markings  of  feathers*  and  those 
flgiired  present  on  If  the  patterns  most  frequently  met  with.  The 
shaft  of  the  feather  is  the  midrib,  to  either  side  of  which  the  vanes 
or  webs  are  attaehcd. 

The  Kejfs^ — It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  thoroughly  under- 
stand the  use  of  the  keys*  At  first  sight  they  will,  no  dotibt,  appear 
confusing,  but  in  reality  they  are  exceedingly  simple.  The  system 
upon  which  they  are  arranged  may  be  mastered  iu  a  few  minutes,  and 
you  will  then  be  surprised  at  the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which,  even 
in  large  families,  you  can  **  run  a  bird  down.** 

The  Keif  (o  F(tmilie4.^StncWj  s[ieaking  this  is  not  one  key  but  a 
series  of  keys,  one  under  each  order. 

The  orders  are  placed  in  a  natural  sequence — that  is,  we  begin  with 
the  oldest  or  lowest  form»  of  hinU,  Loons,  Grebes,  etc.,  and  end  with 


•  The  Aim*rican  OpnUholoffij^ts'  VuUm  bt  the  Ipaittupr  nfieiety  at  kin4  rn 
this  country.  Ita  m«mherBhi|>  foclufi™  the  forenrMMt  ornitholog Istfl  of  the  world* 
ami  l«  divided  into  four  cla»aes :  1.  Hcmamry  mem  hem.  Ilmlteil  to  2S  [n  number 
9.  ActlTfr  toftijiberi,  llmlUxl  to  Jn  nuiuber,  who  mufit  be  rentdeQtA  of  North 
Atnerlea.  B.  Ctorr<«pondiTiK  niemberfji,  limited  to  100  In  ntimltf-r :  and  4,  Aaso- 
clate  tn^mherf),  who  muRt  be  residents  of  North  America,  and  are  not  limited  on 
to  number.  The  total  membership  of  the  Union  [ii  December,  IRW,  wne  nift, 
Antiual  meetlniffi  ftr#*  hfld,  iiHOfflHy  In  Washing  on.  New  York,  or  Cambrldpre, 
The  Auk.  the  offici&l  orjfan  of  the  UnloQ,  la  a  quartertj  journal  imdcr  the  edlUJr- 
»htp  of  Dr.  J.  A.  Allen,  at  the  American  Museum  of  Kctuntl  Hietorjr. 
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the  most  highly  developed  ones,  Thnishes,  Bluebirds,  etc.  Two  main 
divisions  are  given :  first,  Water  Birds ;  second,  Land  Birds.   In  no 


case  will  it  be  difficult  to  decide  in  which  of  these  groups  a  bird  be- 
longs.  Now  glance  over  the  illustrations  and  select  the  one  which 
you  think  most  nearly  resembles  the  bird  you  are  id<»i\vi\l^'\\\^.  ^ 
4 
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each  step  It^t  your  dRCtsion  by  re4Mlin)^  the  hrtrif  diafpioses  ol  nniers 
fttid  faniilim  In  this  wny  you  may  rcadiJy  placo  your  bird  in  its 
proper  family. 

17i£  Kei/tt  to  Species.'— If  a  bird  always  wore  tbo  same  plumaga  it 
would  bo  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to  place  it  in  a  certain  section 


Tia.  fl*— Spotted  (a),  e^reakod  (ft),  harrod  (c),  and  miifieJin*d  (d)  feathprs. 


of  &  key  and  keep  it  therp.  But,  unfortunately,  not  only  are  the  males 
and  females  of  the  mmc  sppcSos  frequently  fjuite  unlike,  and  the  young 
diflerent  from  either,  but  their  plumrtfjas  may  vary  with  the  season. 
Thus,  you  see,  a  bird's  color  is  a  most  uncertain  quantity*  An  tndivid- 
ital  of  a  given  s^peeies  may  not  only  we^r  two  very  different  costuuics, 
but,  in  dnniftg  oru*  for  another,  he  does  it  gradually,  and  in  the  mean- 
time appears  in  changii>g  or  transition  plumage. 

For  this  reasion  it  has  been  customary  to  base  keys  on  only  adult 
males.  Such  keys  do  very  well  In  the  nesting  souKon,  when  birds  are 
in  song,  and  when  males  constitute  probably  nine  tenths  of  the  birds 
one  st*fm.  But  at  other  times  of  the  year  young  birds  outnumljer  the 
old  ones,  and  the  Ail  nits  themselves  may  lose  their  brcerling  plumage 
and  wear  qnit'P  a  different  one,  I  have,  therefore,  attempted  to  inako 
keys  which  will  identify  a  bird  in  any  plumHge,  To  do  this  it  was 
nece»?sttry  to  upe  many  more  specimens  than  there  were  specie For 
cxfimyile,  the  key  to  our  some  40  species  of  Warblers  is  bused  on  1 10 
specimens  representint^  as  many  phases  of  phi  mage. 

With  i  den  tin  eat  ion  as  the  sole  cmd  in  view  T  have,  in  the  keyy, 
ahandonpil  rdl  attempts  to  follow  the  current  sj'stem  of  classification, 
and,  taking  color  as  the  most  tangible  chara<^ter,  have  to  a  great  cxicnt 
arnmg<*ii  the  H|ieeii?s  on  this  character  alone.  The  nisuU,  from  the  sys- 
tematist's  standjioint,  is  liiost  unnatural.    Sjieeies  of  different  pR^nera 
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are  brought  into  the  same  subsections,  and  the  more  yariablo  species 
may  be  placed  in  several  widely  separated  sections. 

The  maker  of  keys,  however,  should  not  try  to  serve  two  masters. 
If  the  keys  will  identify,  they  will  have  accomplished  their  purpose. 
The  classification  of  our  birds  is  shown  in  the  body  of  the  book,  where 
the  species  are  arranged  according  to  the  system  adopted  by  the  Ameri- 
can Ornithologists'  Union. 

In  making  these  keys  the  birds  are  first  assorted  into  several  major 
sections  or  groups,  according  to  the  markings  of  some  one  part  of  the 
body.  Each  one  of  these  sections  is  preceded  by  the  same  kind  of 
number  or  letter.  The  heading  of  a  group  or  section  applies  to  all  the 
species  included  in  it.  Thus,  if  I  does  not  apply  to  the  bird  you  are 
identifying,  you  must  pass  at  once  to  II,  or  III,  or  IV,  as  the  case  may 
be.  In  like  manner,  if  the  bird  does  not  fall  into  sections  1,  ^,  or  a, 
we  go  to  3,  -fi,  or  6,  respecitively.  Even  should  the  first  section  describe 
your  bird,  it  is  well  to  read  the  sections  which  are  contrasted  with  it. 

As  a  model  to  show  how  the  keys  are  used,  let  us  identify,  first,  a 
male  adult  Red-winged  Blackbird — a  black  bird  with  a  red  and  buff 
shoulder-patch.  Turning  to  the  key  to  the  family  Jcteridm,  or  Black- 
birds, Orioles,  etc.,  we  read : 

"  I.  With  yellow  or  orange  in  the  under  parts. 

*'1I.  Under  parts  black,  with  or  without  metallic  rcficctions. 

**  III.  Under  parts  grayish,  slate  color,  chestnut,  or  buffy. 

"  IV.  Under  parts  black  and  white,  or  black  tipped  and  margined 
with  rusty." 

Our  bird  has  the  under  parts  entirely  black,  so  it  evidently  belongs 
in  Section  II.  Under  this  section  we  read :  **  A.  Outer  tail-feather  0*75 
or  more  shorter  than  middle  ones;  bill  1*00  or  more  in  length."  Our 
bird  has  all  the  tail-feathers  of  nearly  equal  length,  the  bill  less  than 
an  inch  long.  It  can  not  therefore  belong  in  -<4,  so  wo  go  to  ^  and 
read :  **  Outer  tail-feather  little  if  any  shorter  than  middle  ones ;  bill 
less  than  1*00  in  length."  There  is  no  other  section,  and  wo  con- 
clude that  our  bird  belongs  here.  Now  we  find  a,  b,  c,  each  one 
placed  directly  beneath  the  other,  and  each  one  leading  to  the  name 
of  a  species.  This  means  that  the  statement  following  these  letters 
refers  to  some  mark  or  character  by  which  one  of  these  species  may  be 
known  from  the  other,  and  that  we  should  read  them  all.  First  comes 
"a.  Entire  plumage  bluish  black."  That  will  not  do.  Second,  A 
red  and  buff  shoulder-patch."  Evidently  this  refers  to  our  bird,  but 
we  confirm  our  belief  by  glancing  at  c  and  d,  neither  of  which  can 
apply  to  our  specimen ;  wo  decide,  therefore,  that  it  is  a  Red-winge<i 
Blackbird,  and  turning  to  the  extended  description  of  Agelaiua  phoR- 
nieeus  verify  our  identification. 
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Now  let  us  tftko  a  somewhat  less  simple  case — li  male  English  Spar- 
row. This  bird,  you  will  tloubtloss  rumeraber,  hm  a  blai.^k  patch  on 
the  throiit  and  brtiaeU  a  slal^s-eolored  crown,  chestnut  marks  on  the 
sides  of  the  head^  and  a  streaked  back.  Turning  to  the  key  to  the 
family  FfinffUHdm,  or  Fincties,  Sparrows,  etc.,  we  read  first  the  head- 
in  to  the  main  divisions  which,  in  the  larger  families,  are  placed  at 
the  beginning  of  the  key  in  ortler  tlmt  th^y  may  be  more  readily  eom* 
pared, 

1.  Under  parts  with  red, 
"  11*  Under  parU  with  no  red,  and  without  distinct  streaks ;  throat 
GT  breast  sometiznes  i^ith  a  patch  or  spoL 

*'  JIL  lUuhr  parts  without  red,  and  with  numemaa  streaks,*' 
Our  bird  undoubtedly  belongs  in  Section  II,  Under  this  section 
we  read  fir^t :  "1.  Tad  with  white  spots,  bars,  or  patches,'^  Oixr  bird 
has  no  white  in  the  tail,  so  wo  go  to  **  3  "  and  n>ad :  *'  Without  larg© 
white  spots  or  patches  in  the  tail*"  There  is  no  number  3,  so  we  kavo 
no  hesitation  in  placing  our  bird  in  Seetioii  2/'  The  first  subsection 
hero  is  *'  A.  Itaok  williout  distinct  streaks."  Our  bird  rs  unquestion- 
ably streaked,  and  we  therefore  go  to  "  B.  Back  dii^tmetly  streaked." 
Thei^  is  no  Scctron  C,  and  it  follows  that  our  bird  belongs  in  *'  B." 
Under  B  we  have  "a,  Bend  of  the  wing  yellow  "  and  b.  Bend  of 
the  wing  not  yellow/*  Our  bird  has  no  yellow  on  tho  wing,  and  wo 
therefore  place  it  in  subseetion  This  subsection  is  subdivided 
into  **  &^  Crown  bright  reddish  brown,"  etc.,  "  cK  Crown  streaked  or 
spotted,"  etc,,  and  dK  Crown  nnxtnl  grayish  brown  and  rufous,  ashy, 
or  slate-color,  without  black  streaks,"  Evidently  our  bird  belongs  in 
the  group  headed  d^^  which  we  And  includes  four  species,  d^^  4*, 
and  ff^.  After  reading  tho  characters  assigned  to  each  of  these,  we 
have  no  hcsiUition  in  dividing  that  those  umlerff'*  apply  to  our  bird, 
nnd  we  prove  our  identification  by  turning  to  the  description  of  Fmser 

I  have  purposely  taken  a  comparatively  complieatod  case.  If  I 
have  made  it  clejvr,  you  will  have  no  further  difficulty  in  using  the 
keys,  so  far  as  their  eoni^truel ion  gxies.  It  might  be  supposeil,  from 
ifllls  somewhat  len^^thy  de^ription,  that  the  process  required  much 
time ;  but  as  you  become  fauiiliar  with  the  use  of  the  keys  it  should 
never  take  you  more  than  five  minutes  to  identify  a  bird  with  them, 

De^rtpiiiffis  af  Pharmgc. — The  descriptions,  with  quoted  excep- 
tions, are  from  specimens  in  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  IJis- 
tiiry,  and  my  thanks  are  due  the  authorities  of  that  institution  for 
permissicKi  to  use  its  valuable  collections.  I  have  tnt'^l  to  make  them 
ns  eoneif*c  and  simple  and,  at  the  ^ime  time,  as  detailed  as  ^med 
nt«^^ssftry  for  the  purpose  of  idouti  float  ion* 


MEASUREMENTS— RANGE. 


Measuremefits, — All  the  measurements  given  are  in 
English  inches  and  hundredths.  Those  of  birds  are 
average  measurements,  taken  for  the  most  part  from 
specimens  in  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory. I  have  also,  with  the  author's  permission,  made 
use  of  the  excellent  series  of  measurements  in  Dr.  E.  A. 
Meams's  Birds  of  the  Hudson  Highlands.  A  variation 
of  about  ten  per  cent  from  the  figures  given  may  be 
expected. 

The  total  length  (=  L.)  of  a  bird  is  found  by  gently 
stretching  the  specimen,  laying  it  on  its  back,  and 
measuring  the  distance  from  the  end  of  its  bill  to  the 
tip  of  its  longest  tail-feather.  The  length  of  the  wing 
(=  W.)  is  the  distance  from  the  "  bend  of  the  wing  "  to 
the  end  of  the  longest  primary.  The  length  of  the  tail 
(=  T.)  is  the  distance  from  the  base,  or  insertion  of  the 
middle  feather,  to  the  end  of  the  longest  feather.  The 
length  of  the  tarsus  (=  Tar.)  is  the  distance  from  the 
base,  or  insertion  of  the  toes,  to  the  end  of  the  tibia,  or 
what  in  reality  is  the  heel.  The  "  tarsus  "  is  therefore 
the  true  foot  of  the  bird,  while  the  part  to  which  this 
name  is  generally  applied  consists  only  of  the  toes. 
The  length  of  the  bill  (=  B.),  or  "culmen,"  is  the  dis- 
tance from  the  anterior  base  of  the  feathers  on  the 
forehead  to  the  tip  of  the  upper  mandible.  With  the 
exception  of  total  length  these  measurements  are  gen- 
erally taken  with  a  pair  of  dividers. 

Rcmge, — The  paragraphs  under  this  heading  have 
been  prepared  with  special  reference  to  the  bird's  dis- 
tribution in  eastern  North  America.  They  are  sup- 
plemented by  a  concise  statement  of  the  bird's  manner 
of  occurrence  and  the  usual  times  of  migration  of  the 
nonresident  species  at  three  or  four  localities.  This 
information  is  the  best  it  is  possible  to  obtain,  and  has 
not  been  previously  published.  Each  locality  is  treated 
by  a  recognized  authority  on  its  bird-life  from  notes 
based  on  observations  extending  over  many  years. 

The  data  from  Washington,  D.  C,  were  supplied  by 
Mr.  C.  W.  Richmond,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
Not  only  has  Mr.  Richmond  given  years  to  field  work 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  he  has  had  access  to 
the  notes  of  the  numerous  ornithologists  who  have 
observed  in  the  same  region. 


LOCAL  BIUD-LISTS. 


The  wftter-birdg  of  Long  Islajid  ftie  treated  by  Mr,  Willi  am  Batcher, 
of  New  York  city,  who  hiis  for  yeivr^  madw  out  L-oast  birds  a  subject  of 
(jii|wciial  investigiitioiL  S(M)rlsmeTi,  lighthouse- keepers.,  and  ornitholo- 
gists have  all  aided  him  in  iicfiuiring  an  unrivaled  series  of  ob^rva- 
Xiom  upon  the  movements  of  waterfowl  and  bay  birds. 

Dr.  A.  K,  Fisher,  of  the  Division  of  Ornithology  in  the  U.  S.  De- 
imrltnont  of  Agriculture,  has  supplied  the  not«s  from  Bing  Bmg,  N,  Y. 
This  locality  furnied  the  field  of  his  ornithological  labors  for  flfloon 
years.  Within  the  limits  of  the  town  of  Uasining  Dr.  Fisfjer  has  ob- 
served no  less  than  two  hundred  and  thirty-six  species  of  birds.  Prob- 
ably no  area  of  similar  extent  in  the  United  States  has  been  more 
carefully  studied  or  yielded  better  results. 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  is  historic  ground  in  the  annals  of  ornithology. 
From  the  time  of  Nuttall  it  has  never  hicked  for  earnest  students  of 
its  bird-life.  Nevertheless,  no  list  of  Cambridge  birda  has  ever  ap- 
peared. It  is  with  unusual  pleiviure,  therefore,  that  1  include  annotftr 
tiona  on  the  birds  of  this  region  by  Mr,  William  Brewster,  who  baa 
made  a  lifelong  study  of  New  EnglaTul  birds,  and  particularly  of 
those  found  in  the  vicinity  of  his  home  at  Cambridf^e.* 

The  value  of  their  contribut  jcnjii  rendens  it  evident  that  I  am  under 
deep  obligjitions  to  these  gentlemen,  and  I  thank  them  most  shieerely 
for  their  generous  a«&istanee. 

Nt^Jifs  and  Erjg». — The  brief  descriptions  of  nests  and  eggs  arc  based 
on  the  csoUeetions  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  nistory,  sup- 
plemented by  the  use  of  Baird,  Brewer,  and  Ridgway'jj  History  of 
North  American  Birds,  Davte*s  Nests  and  Kggs  of  North  America 
iiml%  Kidgway's  Manual,  ajid  Captain  Bendire'i  Life  Histories  of 
North  Afuerh-an  Birds,  In  des<:ribing  the  eggs  the  color  chart  wiw 
uscil  when  pjossible ;  but  it  was  designed  with  particular  roferenee  to 
the  pluinages  of  our  birds,  and  is  of  less  aasistanee  in  describing  their 
e|fg«.  The  tneasurenients  of  eggs  are  mostly  from  series  of  measure- 
ments made  by  Mr.  IL  B.  Bailey,  accompanying  the  Bailey  collection  in 
ihe  American  Museum,  sapplomentod  by  reference  to  the  works  men- 
tioiHKl  above* 

Iiwgraphiea.—Ait^T  devoting  separate  paraR:rapbs  to  the  bird's 
general  range*  its  manner  of  fx!currence,  coujparat  ive  numljers,  times 
of  migratioji  u(  several  specific  ])oints,  and  its  nest  and  egi^s,  the  space 
remaining  is  given  to  a  brief  sketch  of  its  haunts,  note^*,  and  disposi- 
tiun,  with  the  particular  ol>jet?t  of  aiding  in  itK  jdentifleation  in  the 
Held, 


•  Strlcrtf  morftlrno  birds  whuet?  ijCLurroueu  wtthla  flv©  mUm  of  Cambridge  la 
caauol  or  otxlileatal  are«  m  a  ruk,  exuluded.  * 


BIOGUAPIIIBS-ILLUSTRATIONS. 
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In  preparing  these  biographical  sketches  I  have  aimed  to  secure 
the  best  material  possible,  using  my  own  notes  only  when  I  felt  they 
were  based  on  adequate  observations.  Not  only  have  1  carefully  ex- 
amined the  literature  relating  to  the  habits  of  our  birds,  selecting 
what  seemed  to  be  the  most  trustworthy  accounts  of  their  appearance 
in  life,  but  through  the  generous  co-operation  of  fellow-students  of 
living  binls  I  am  able  to  present  character  sketches  of  some  of  our 
birds,  written  by  observers  who  are  everywhere  known  for  their  sym- 
pathy with  birds  out-of-doors.  Thus  I  have  to  thank  Mrs.  Miller, 
Miss  Merriam,  Mr.  Bicknell,  Mr.  Brewster,  Dr.  Dwight,  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, and  Mr.  Torrey  for  pen  pictures  of  birds  with  which  they  are 
especially  familiar,  each  sketch  being  signed  by  its  author. 

Illudrations, — The  colored  frontispiece  is  by  Mr.  Ernest  B.  Thomp- 
son, whom  I  have  to  thank  for  assistance  in  preparing  the  color  chart 
and  Key  to  Families.  The  scheme  of  this  key,  which  is  founded  on 
natural  arrangement  and  on  drawings  of  anatomical  details,  is  original 
with  him,  and  that  here  presented  is  a  slight  modification  of  the  one 
ho  completed  and  contributed  at  a  time  when  he  was  expected  to  bo  a 
joint  author  of  this  work.  The  numerous  [)en-and-ink  drawings,  which 
add  so  largely  to  the  value  of  the  work,  were  made  by  Mr.  Tappan 
Adney  from  specimens  in  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  .History. 
Some  of  the  full-page  half-tone  plates  are  from  photographs  of  groups 
in  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History ;  the  larger  number,  how- 
ever, were  especially  designed  for  this  work,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
J.  Rowley,  Jr. 

The  Color  Chart, — It  must  not  bo  supposed  for  a  moment  that  the 
colors  on  the  Plate  II.  represent  tho  colors  of  all  tho  birds  of  eastern 
North  America.  It  does  not  do  so  any  more  than  an  artist's  palette 
shows  all  the  colors  of  his  picture — in  fact,  I  have  called  this  plato 
my  mental  palette,  and  have  frecjuently  used  two  and  oven  thi'oo  terms 
to  describe  a  given  shade  or  tint. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood,  therefore,  that  when  grayish  brown, 
for  example,  is  mentioned,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  feathers  to  which 
the  term  is  applied  are  of  exactly  the  same  color  as  the  plate,  but  that 
they  are  nearer  to  this  color  than  to  any  other  in  tho  plate.  Used  even 
in  this  general  way,  the  plate  will  prove  a  far  more  definite  basis  for 
description  than  if  every  one  were  loft  to  form  his  own  idoa  of  the 
colors  named. 


LIST  OP  ABBREVIATIONS. 


Ad.   Adult ;  a  fully  matured  bird. 
A.  v.  Accidental  visitant  (see  page  13). 
B.  Bill. 
B.  from  N.   Bill  from  nostril. 

$    The  sign  employed  to  designate  female  sex  (see  page  27). 
Im.   Immature;  the  term  is  generally  applied  to  birds  less 
than  a  year  old,  or  to  those  which  have  not  acquired 
the  plumage  of  the  adult 
L.   Total  length. 

S    The  sign  employed  to  designate  male  sex  (see  page  27). 
P.  R.   Permanent  resident  (sec  page  12). 
S.  K.   Summer  resident  (see  page  12). 

T.  Tail. 
Tar.  Tarsus. 

T.  V.   Transient  visitant  (see  page  13). 

W.  Wing. 
W.  V.   Winter  visitant  (see  page  13). 
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TUE  BIRDS  OF  NORTH  AMERICA  EAST  OF  THE 
NINETIETH  MERIDIAN. 

KEY  TO  ORDERS  AND  FAMILIES. 
TH£  WAT£B  BIRDS. 


*  .  Fio.  6. 

Order  !•  Py^podes.— Grebbs,  Loons,  and  Auks. 

Duckliko  birds  with  gouorally  sharply  pointed  bills ;  foot  webbed,  placed 
far  back  near  tlie  tail ;  tarsus  much  flattened ;  hind  toe,  when  present, 
with  a  lobe  or  flap ;  bill  without  toothlike  projections ;  tail  very  short 
and  sometimes  apparently  wanting. 

A,  Toes  four,  tipped  with  a  broad  nail. 

a.  Toes  with  lobato  .webs.  .  .  .  Family  Ihdicipid(B: 
Grebes  (Fig.  5,  a),  p.  56. 

b.  Toes  webbed.  .  .  .  Family  drinatorulas :  Loons  (Fig. 
6,  i),  p.  58. 

B,  Toes  three,  tipped  with  a  sharp  nail.  .  .  .  Family 

Alcid<x:  Auks,  Murres,  and  Puffins  (Fig.  5,  c),  p.  60. 


H*  Iiongipenneg.  —  Jaegers, 
Gulls,  and  Terns. 
Birds  with  sharply  pointed  and  frequently 
hooked  or  hawklike  bills ;  toes  four  (ex- 
cept in  one  genus— ifww/i),  the  front  ones 
webbed ;  wings  long  and  pointed. 
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Fxo  6. 
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KEY  TO  FAMILIES. 


A,  Tip  of  the  upper  mandible  more  or  less  swollen,  rounded,  and 
sharply  pointed ;  upper  parts,  including  wings,  and  sometimes  the 
entire  plumage,  dark  sooty  blackish,  sometimes  irregularly  barred ; 
tail  always  dark,  the  middle  feathers  longest  .  .  .  Family  ISterco- 
rariidcb :  Skuas  and  Jaeobbs  (Fig.  6,  a),  p.  65. 

B.  Upper  mandible  curved  but  not  swollen  at  the  end ;  tail  generally 
white,  sometunes  tipped  with  black ;  the  tail-feathers  usually  of  about 
equal  length.  .  .  .  Subfamily  LarincRi  Gulls  (Fig.  t>,  6),  p.  (>7. 


Fio.  7.  Fio.  8. 


C.  Bill  straight,  not  hooked  and  sharply  pointed ;  out«r  tail-feathers 
generally  longer  than  the  middle  ones.  Subfamily  Steminoi :  Tbrns 
(Fig.  7),  p.  76. 

D.  Bill  thin  and  bladclikc,  the  lower  mandible  much  longer  than  the 
•  upper  one.  .  .  .  Family  MyMhopidoi :  Skimmxbs  (Fig.  8),  p.  85. 


Fio.  9. 


Order  HI*   Tiiblllftres* — Albatrosses,  Petrels,  and  Fulmars. 

Bill  hawklike,  the  tip  of  the  upper  mandible  generally  much  enlarged ; 
nostrils  opening  through  tubes;  hind  toe  reduced  to  a  mere  nail,  and 
sometimes  entirely  wanting. 

A.  Size  very  large,  nostrils  separated  and  on  either  side  of  the  bill.  .  .  . 
Family  Diotnedeiil<e :  Albatroshes  (Fi^.  U,  a),  p.  86. 

B.  Size  smaller,  nostrils  joined  and  placed  on  top  of  the  bill.  .  .  . 
Family  JYorellariidtH :  Petrels,  Fulmar.s,  imd  Shearwaters  (Fig. 

»,  6),  p.  86. 


KEY  TO  FAMILIES. 
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Fio.  10.  Pio.  15. 


Order  IT.  BtegmnopodBB.—GASvm,  Cobmoranth,  Pelioaits  (Fig. 
10),  otc. 

All  tho  toes,  including  tliu  bind  one,  conuectcd  by  webo. 

A,  Bill  generally  sharply  pointed,  witliout  u  hawklike  hook  at  its  tip. 

a.  Chin,  or  space  between  the  forks  of  the  lower  mandible,  feath- 
ered. .  .  .  Family  Fhaethontidoi :  Tbopic  Bikds  (Fig.  11),  p.  91. 

b.  Chin  bore. 

6*.  Bill  stout  and  slightly  curved  nt  the  tip;  middle  tail-feathers 
without  "flutings".  .  .  .  Family  Sulidm  :  Gannets  (Fig.  12), 
p.  92. 

Bill  straight  and  slender;  middle  tail-feathers  fluted.  .  .  . 
Family  Anhin^idai :  Daktkrs  (Fig.  18),  p.  93. 

B,  Bill  with  a  hawklike  hook  at  the  tip. 

a.  Lores  bare. 

a*.  Bill  over  12*00,  with  a  large  pouch.  .  .  .  Family  I'elecafdcUe : 
Pelicans,  p.  05. 

cfl.  Bill  under  12-00,  no  large  pouch.  .  .  .  Family  Phalacrocora- 
cid<B:  Cormorants  (Fig.  14),  p.  94. 

b.  Lores  feathered.  .  .  .  Family  Fregatidoi :  Man-o'-war  Birds  (Fig. 
15),  p.  97. 
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KEY  TO  FAMILIES. 


Order  V.  Anseres*— Bucks,  Geese,  and  Swans. 

Toes  four,  the  front  ones  fully  webbed ;  tarsus  not  strikinprly  flattened  as 
in  the  Grebes;  tail  always  well  developed;  bill  with  toothlike  projec- 
tions, fluted  ridges,  or  gutters  along  its  sides. 
1.  Bill  very  long,  narrow,  and  rounded,  with  numerous  toothlike  pro- 
jections along  its  sides.  .  .  .  Subfamily  Mergincb :  Meboanbebs  (Fig. 
16),  p.  98. 


Fio.  16. 


2.  Bill  more  or  less  flattened  and  ducklike. 
A.  Lores  feathered. 
a.  Tarsus  shorter  than  the  middle  toe,  without  nail ;  scales  on  its 
front  transverse,  more  or  less  square. 

a».  Hind  toe  without  a  flap-  or  lobe.  .  .  .  Subfamily  Anatince ; 

River  Ducks  (Fig.  17,  a),  p.  100. 
a».  Hind  toe  with  a  flap  or  lobe.  .  .  .  Subfamily  FuUguUfUB; 

Sea  and  Bay  Ducks  (Fig.  17,  b),  p.  107. 


Pio.  17. 


b.  Tarsus  generally  longer  than  the  middle  toe,  without  nail ;  scales 
on  its  front  rounded.  .  .  .  Sabfamily  Anserinai :  Gebsb,  p.  119. 
S,  Lores  bare.  .  .  .  Subfamily  C^gmnat:  Swans,  p.  124. 


KEY  TO  FAMILIES. 
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Order  YI»  Odonto^UMNrad.— Flamikooes. 


Large  red  or  reddish 
birds ;  bill  with  toothlike 
ridges  as  in  some  Ducks, 
the  end  half  bent  down- 
ward ;  tarsus  12*00  or  more 
in  length.  .  .  .  Family 
PhanicopUrida :  Fla- 
MINOOSS,  p.  125. 


Order  VII*  Herodiones*— Hkrons,  Storks,  Ibises,  etc. 

Toes  four, all  on  the  same  level, slightly  or  not  at  all  webbed ;  lores  bare; 
legs  and  neck  generally  much  lengthened. 


Fio.  21. 


A.  Bill  straight  and  sharply  pointed ;  inner  border  of  the  middle  toe- 
nail with  a  comblike  edge.  .  .  .  Family  Ardeidm :  Herons,  Egrets, 
and  Bitterns  (Fig.  19),  p.  128. 

B.  Bill  rounded,  more  or  less  curved  downward ;  no  comb  on  the  mid- 
dle toe-nail. 

a.  Size  large,  tarsus  over  5*00.  .  .  .  Family  CiconiidcBi  Storks  and 
Wood  Ibises,  p.  127. 

b.  Size  smaller,  tarsus  under  5*00.  .  .  .  Family  Ibididce :  Ibises  (Fig. 
20),  p.  126. 

(7.  Bill  flattened  and  much  broadened  at  the  end.  .  .  .  Family  Plata- 
leidcB:  Spoonbills  (Fig.  21),  p.  125. 
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Order  VllX.  PaludicoUe*— Craned  Rails,  etc. 

Toes  four ;  middle  toe  without  a  comb,  generally  not  webbed ;  hind  toe 
generally  small,  higher  than  the  front  ones,  or,  if  on  the  same  level  (Oal- 
linules  and  Coots  only),  the  bill  is  then  comparatively  short  and  stout 
and  the  forehead  has  a  bare  shield;  lores  feathered,  or  (Cranes)  with 
hairlike  bristles. 


A.  Smaller,  hill  under  8-00.  .  .  .  Family  Rallidce :  Rails,  Gallinulks, 

and  Coots  fFig.  22),  p.  139. 
Ji.  Larger,  bill  over  8-00. 

a.  Tarsus  over  6*00.  .  .  .  Family  Gruidax  Cranes  (Fig.  28),  p.  187. 

b.  Tarsus  under  6*00.  .  .  .  Family  Aramidai:  Courlans  (Fig.  24), 
p.  188. 
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Pio.  25. 


Order  IX.  UmtcciliP*— Phalabopeh,  Sniper,  Ploverr,  etc. 

Toes  four,  or  (Plovon*)  three;  Uie  hind  too,  when  present,  lesa  than  half 
the  Icnf^th  of  the  inner  one,  and  alwayn  elevated  above  the  others;  leprs 
generally  long  and  slender,  the  lower  half  of  the  tibisD  bare ;  bill,  oxeept 
in  the  Plovers,  generally  long,  slender,  and  soft,  the  nostrils  opening 
through  slits  or  grooves ;  wings  long  and  pointed,  the  lirst  primary  gen- 
erally tho  longest 


Fig.  28. 


I.  Tarsus  over  8-60.  .  .  .  Family  Jiecurvirostridd :  Stilts  and  A  vocets, 
p.  149. 

II.  Tarsus  under  8-50. 

A.  Sides  of  the  toes  with  lobes  or  webs.  .  .  .  Family  J^hahropodid^e : 

PiiALAROPEs  (Fig.  26,  a),  p.  147. 
Ji.  Sides  of  the  toes  without  lobed  webs. 

a.  Toes  four  (except  in  the  Sandcrling) ;  front  of  tho  tarsus  with 
transverse,  more  or  less  square,  scales.  .  .  .  Family  Scolcpacidce : 
Snipes,  Sandpipers,  etc.  (Fig.  25,  a,  6;  Fig.  26,  A,  c),  p.  150. 

b.  Whole  lower  bock  wliite,  a  black  bund  across  the  rump.  .  .  . 
Family  AphrizidfBi  TruNSToNES,  etc.,  p.  170. 

c.  Toes  three  (except  iu  the  Black- bellied  Plover):  front  of  the 
tarsus  with  small,  rounded  scales. 

cK  Bill  under  2-00.  .  .  .  Family  Charadriidm :  Plovers  (Fig.  25, 

c,d;  Fig.  20,  d,  e),  p.  171. 
A  Bill  over  2  00.  .  .  .  Family  Hoiinatopodidm :  Oyster-catchers, 

p.  177. 
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THE  liAND  BIRDS. 


Order  X*  Galliiue* — Turkeys,  Grouse,  Bob-whites,  etc. 
Toes  four,  the  hind  one  small  and  elevated 
above  the  front  ones ;  bill  generally  short,  stout, 
hard,  and  homy  ;  wings  rather  short,  the  outer 
primaries  curved  and  much  stiffened. 
A.  Size  very  large.  .  .  .  Subfamily  Meleag- 

rincE :  Turkeys,  p.  186. 
£,  Size  smaller.  .  .  .  Family  TetraotiidcB : 
Grouse,  Bob-whites,  etc.  (Fig.  27),  p.  178.  fig.  27. 


Order  XI.  ColiimlMD*— Pigeons  and  Doves. 
Toes  four,  all  on  the  same  level,  the  hind  one 
about  as  long  as  the  shortest  front  one;  bill 
rather  slender,  deeply  grooved,  the  nostrils  open- 
ing in  a  soft,  fleshy  membrane  or  skin.  .  .  . 
Family  Columbida:  Pigeons  and  Doves  (Fig. 
,p.l87. 


Fig. 


Order  XII*  Baptores* — Vultures,  Hawks,  and  Owls. 

Toes  four,  three  in  front,  the  hind  one,  except  in  the  Vultures,  generally 
as  long  as  or  longer  than  the  shortest  front  one ;  all  the  toes  armed  with 
strong,  sharp,  curved  nails  or  talons;  bill  with  a  cere,  or  covering  of 
skin,  at  its  base,  through  which  the  nostrils  open,  very  stout  and  strong, 
the  tip  of  the  upper  mandible  with  a  sharply  pointed  hook. 


Fig.  81. 


Fig.  80. 

A,  Eyes  set  in  a  striking  facial  disk ;  tarsus  generally  feathered ;  plum 
age  soil  and  fluffy. 
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a.  Middle  too-nnil  with  a  comblikc  odgo.  . .  .  Family  Strigida :  Barn 
Owls  (Fig.  80),  p.  218. 

b.  Middle  toe-nail  without  a  combliko  edge.  .  .  .  Family  Buhonida : 
lioKNED  Owls,  Hoot  Owls  ^Fig.  29,  a),  p.  218. 


Fio.  88. 


B.  Eyes  not  set  in  a  striking  facial  disk ;  tarsus  mostly  hare,  plumage 
Arm  and  close. 

a.  Plumage,  in  our  species,  black;  hind  toe  small,  claws  blunt;  bill 
not  sharply  hooked;  head  generally  bare.  .  .  .  Family  Cathartidatx 
American  Vultures  (Fig.  82),  p.  191. 

b.  Hind  toe  generally  as  long  as  or  longer  than  tlie  shortest  fVont  one ; 
toes  armed  with  sharp,  curved  nails  or  talons ;  bill  with  a  sharp 
hook,  head  not  bare.  .  .  .  Family  Falconidax  Falcons,  Kites, 
IIawes,  Eagles  (Figs.  29, 6,  88),  etc.,  p.  198, 


Order  XIH.  PslttacL^ 

Parrots,  Paroquets,  etc. 
Toes  four,  two  in  front  and 
two  behind ;  bill  with  a  cere. 
.  .  ,  Family  PHttacidcB ;  Par- 
rots and  Paroquets  (Fig.  84), 
p.  222. 


Fio.  84. 


Fio.  85. 

Order  XIV.    Ckiecygeg*— Cuckoos  and 

Kingfishers. 
Toes  four,  the  middle  and  outer  ones 
joined  for  half  their  length  (KingfisherH), 
or  two  in  fiwnt  and  two  behind  (Cuckoos) ; 
bill  without  a  cere;  tail-feathers  not  stilf 
and  pointed. 


Fio.  .%. 
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A.  Middle  and  outer  toes  joined  for  half  their  length.  .  .  .  Family  Al- 
cedinidoi'.  Kingfishers  (Fig.  35),  p.  226. 

B.  Two  toes  in  front  and  two  behind.  .  .  .  Family  Cuculidce:  Cuckoos 
(Fig.  3G),  p.  224. 


Fio.  87. 


Order  XV.  PicL— Woodpeckers. 

Toes  four,  two  in  front  and  two  behind,  or  toes  three,  two  in  front  and 
one  behind ;  bill  strong ;  tail-feathers  stiiF  and  pointed ;  nostrils  more  or 
less  coneealod  by  bristles.  .  ,  .  Family  ^cicUe;  Wqqdi'Eckers  (Fig.  37): 
p.  227. 


Fio.  aSL  Fio.  40. 


Order  XVI.  Bfa>croc}iire8«— Goatsuckers,  Swifts,  and  IIuhminobirds. 
Feet  very  small  and  weak ;  bill  short  and  small  and  mouth  large,  or  bill 
long  and  oxcoediqgly  slender  and  mouth  small ;  wings  generally  long  and 
pointed. 

A.  Siae  comparatively  large;  plumage  variegated,  black  and  brown; 
middle  toe-nail  with  a  comblike  edge.  .  .  .  Family  Caprimulgidm : 
NiQHTiiAWKs,  Whip-poor-wills,  etc.  (Fig.  88),  p.  236. 

B.  Size  medium ;  plumage  sooty  black ;  no  comb  on  the  middle  toe- 
nail ;  tips  of  the  tail-feathers  with  spines.  .  .  .  Family  Micropodidce : 
Swifts  (Fig.  89),  p.  289. 

C.  Size  very  small ;  upper  parts  shining  green ;  bill  long  and  slender. 
.  .  .  Family  TrochilidcBi  Humminobiros  (Fig.  40).  p.  240. 
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Order  ZVXI*  PMSeres* — Perching  Birds:  FLTOATon- 
SR8,  Blaoi^irds,  Jays,  Orioles,  Sparrows,  Finches, 
Swallows,  Vireos,  Warblers,  Wrens,  Thrushes,  etc. 
Toes  four,  without  webs,  all  on  tlie  same  level ;  hind  toe 
as  largo  as  the  middle  one,  its  nail  generally  longer  than 
that  of  the  middle  one ;  tail  of  twelve  feathers. 
[The  following  synoptical 
table  of  the  characters 
of  tho  eighteen  families 
which  we  have  in  this 
order  seems  more  satis- 
factory than  an  artitic'ial 

^      F.O.  41. 
Family  1.  Tyroanwte.— FLTCAXcnERs  (Fig.  42). 

Bill  wider  than  high  at  tho  base, 
slightly  hooked  at  the  tip ;  base 
with  conspicuous  bristles;  wings 
longer  tliau  the  tail,  the  second  to 
fourth  primaries  longest,  the  first 
but  little  shorter  and  generally 
equal  to  the  fifth  or  sixth ;  back  of 
tarsus  rounded^  Uke  the  front  ; 
plumage  generally  olive-green  or 
^  grayish ;  tail,  except  in  the  King- 

bird, without  white  spots,  p.  242. 

Family  2.  Alaudidai.—JjAHKB  (Fig.  43). 
Bill  rather  stout  and  rounded ;  nos- 
trilB  with  bristly  tufts ;  nail  of  hind 
toe  mooh  lengthened,  as  long  as 
the  middle  toe  without  nail ;  back 
of  the  tarsus  rounded  like  tho  front, 
p.  252. 


Fig.  48. 


Fig.  44. 


Family  8.  Corvuice.— Crows  and  Jays  (Fig.  44). 
Large  birds,  over  10*00  in  length ;  bill  stout,  the  nostrils  concealed  by  tuft« 
of  bristly  feathers ;  fourth  to  fifth  primary  the  longest,  the  first  about  half 
as  long ;  outer  tail-feathers  shortest ;  feet  and  le^^s  stout,  p.  253. 
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Family  6.  Jcteridat, — Blackbirds,  Orioles,  etx5.  (Fig.  46). 
Length  7*00-17*00 ;  base  of  the  bill,  between  the  nostrils,  extending  back- 
ward and  dividing  the  feathers  of  the  forehead ;  nostrils  not  concealed  by 
bristles ;  first  three  primaries  of  about  equal  length ;  outer  tail-feathers 
generally  shortest,  p.  260. 


Family  6.  Fringillida, — Spar- 
rows, FiNCHBs,  Gros- 
beaks, etc.  (Fig.  47). 
Length  4-75-9*00,  generally 
under  8*00 ;  bill  short,  stout, 
and  conical,  admirably  fit- 
ted to  crush  seeds;  third 
and  fourth  primaries  |^n- 
erally  about  the  same  length, 
the  first  never  more  than 
half  an  inch  shorter  than 


Fio.  47.  longest,  p.  271. 


Family  7.  Tanagridm. — Tanaoers  (Fig.  48). 
Length  about  7*00 ;  the  males  of  our  species  mostly  red ; 
bill  finchlike,  but  less  conical,  somewhat  swollen,  the 
outline  of  the  upper  mandible  curved,  its  sides  with  a 
slight  but  generally  evident  "tooth**  near  the  middle; 
tail-feathers  of  equal  length,  p.  816.  Fio.  48. 
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Family  8.  Htrnndinidai. — Swallows  (Fi 
Bill  short  and  flattened,  much  wider 
than  high  at  the  base;  no  bristles  at 
the  base  of  the  bill;  wings  long  and 
pointed,  tips,  when  closed,  generally 
reaching  beyond  the  end  of  the  tail ; 
first  primary  the  longest;  outer  tail- 
feathers  longest;  feet  small,  tarsus 
short,  round  in  front,  narrower  and 
sharper  in  the  back,  p.  318. 


Fig.  49. 


Family  9.  Ampelidoi. — Waxwinos 
(Fig.  50). 
Plumage  generally  soil,  brownish 
gray  or  grayish  brown;  a  black 
band  across  the.  forehead  and 
through  the  eyes;  tail  tipped 
with  yellow;  bill  short,  notched 
at  the  tip;  head  conspicuously 
crested,  p.  823. 


Fio.  50. 


Family  10.  Za9>u'<2(B.— Shrikes  (Fig.  51). 
Grayish  birds,  8-00-9-00  in  length,  most  of  the 
tail-feathers  tipped  with  white;  bill  hooked  and 
hawklike,  p.  825. 


Family  11.  Vireonida.—'ViKROB  (Fig.  52). 

Small  birds,  5*00- 
7*00  in  length,  with 
generally  olive- 
green  backs;  tail- 
^  feathers  without 

7  white   spots;  bill 

Fio.  58.  rather  stout,  higher 

than  broad  at  the 
base,  the  tip  of  the  upper  mandible 
notched  and  hooked,  bristles  at  the 
base  of  the  bill  barely  evident ;  tarsi 
scaled,  round  in  front,  narrower  and 
sharper  behind;  toes  united  at  the 
base,  p.  827. 

Family  12.  MniotiUidcB.— Wood  Wab- 
DLEits  (Fig.  53). 
Small  birds,  length  generally  under 
6*00,  but  in  four  species  6-50-7'50, 
with,  as  a  rule,  brightly  colored 
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plumage,  olive-green  or  yellow  being  the  most  frequent ;  bill  various,  never 
notched  at  the  tip,  usually  slender  ond  sharply  pointed,  without  conspicuous, 
bristles,  but  sometimes  flattened  and  broader  than  high  at  the  base,  when 
the  bristles  are  evident  (thus  resembling  the  bill  of  a  true  Flycatcher,  but 
the  bock  of  the  tarsus  is  always  thin  and  narrow,  and  never  rounded  as  in 
front);  rarely  the  bill  is  heavier,  more  thrushlikc  or  finchlike;  seconder 
third  primary  longest,  the  first  little  if  any  shorter ;  tail  generally  square, 
sometimes  rounded,  the  outer  feathers  frequently  blotched  with  white, 
p.  888. 

Family  18.  MotacillidcB. — Wagtails 
and  Pipits  (Fig.  54). 
No  bristles  over  the  nostrils;  bill 
slender,  much  as  in  the  preceding ; 
hind  toe-nail  much  lengthened,  us 
long  as  or  longer  than  the  toe ;  first 
three  primaries  of  equal  length, 
p.  875. 


Fio.  64. 


Family  14.  Troglodytidce.  —  Turash- 
Eiis,  Wrens,  etc.  (Fig.  55). 
Subfamily  Miminai.  —  Thrashers, 
Mockingbirds,  and  Catbirds. 
Length  8-00-1 2*00;  tarsus  scaled; 
tail  rounded,  the  outer  feathers  at 
least  half  an  inch  shorter  than  the 
middle  oncfi,  third  to  fifth  primary 
longest,  the  first  about  half  as  long, 
p.  376. 

Subfamily  Troglodytince. — Wrens. 
Length  4-00-6-00;  bill  motlerate, 
the  upper  mandible  slightly  curved, 
no  bristles  at  its  base;  third  to 
fourth  primary  longest,  first  about 
half  as  long ;  tail  short  and  round- 
ed ;  brown  or  brownish  birds  with 
indistinctly  barred  wings  and  tail, 
p.  87G. 


Fig.  65. 


Family  15.   C7er^Atwte.— Creepers  (Fig. 
56). 

Bill  slender  and  much  curved;  tail- 
feathers  pointed  and  slightly  stitt'enod, 
p.  385. 


Fio.  66. 
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Faniily'16.  Jhridce. — Ncthatchks  and  Titmice  (Fig.  57). 
Subfamily  SUtina.— Is  vr hatches. 

Bill  ruther  long  and  slender,  the  end  of  the  lower  mandible 

slighlly   upward;    wings   long  and 

pointed,  the  third  or  fourth  primary 

the  longest,  the  fintt  very  small,  not 

an  inch  in  length;  tail  short  and 

square,  the  outer  feathers  blotched 

with  white,  p.  886. 
Subfamily  Parinat. — Titmice. 

Length  4-50-6-50 ;  bill  short,  stout,  and 

rounded,  less  than  half  an  inch  in 

length ;  fourth  or  iiilh  primary  longest, 

first  very  short,  not  more  than  one 

third  as  long;  tail  rather  long,  dull 

ashy   gray   without  white  blotches, 

p.  889. 


slanting 


Fio.  67. 


Family  17.  SylviidcB.  —  Kinglets  and 
Gnatcatchees  (Fig.  58). 
Length  8*50-5-00;  bill  slender,  re- 
sembling that  of  some  Warblers,  but 
the  first  primary  is  very  short,  only 
about  one  third  as  long  as  the  longest, 
p.  891. 


Fig.  58. 


Family  18.  Turdidas.  — 
Thrushes,  Bluebirds, 
etc.  (Fig.  59). 
Length  over  6*50 ;  bill  mod- 
erate, the  tip  of  the  upper 
mandible  notched;  tarsus 
smooth,  the  scales,  if  any, 
ftised  and  indistinct;  tail 
square :  wings  long  and 
pointed,  8*75  or  over,  tliird 
primary  the  longest,  the 
first  very  short,  less  than 
one  inch  in  length,  p.  394. 


Fig.  59. 
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OBDEB  FYGOPODES.   DIVING  BIRDS. 

Family  PoDiciPiD-a:.  Grebes. 

The  Grebes,  or  lobe-footed  divers,  number  about  thirty  species, 
distributed  throughout  the  world.  Six  species  are  found  in  North 
America.  Grebes  are  eminently  aquatic  birds,  and  rarely  if  ever  ven- 
ture upon  land,  where  they  are  almost  helpless.  The  marvelous  rapid- 
ity with  which  Grebes  dive,  and  the  ease  with  which  this  power  for- 
merly enabled  them  to  escape  the  shot  of  the  fowler,  have  won  for  them 
their  various  popular  names  of  "  Hell-diver,"  "  Water- witch,"  etc.  The 
cartridges  of  the  modern  breech-loader  do  not  give  the  warning  of  the 
discarded  flint-lock  or  percussion  cap,  and  to  dive  at  the  flash  "  is 
an  expression  which  now  has  lost  half  its  meaning.  Grebes  possess  the 
power  of  swimming  with  only  the  tip  of  the  bill  above  water,  a  habit 
which  accounts  for  many  mysterious  disappearances.  They  feed  largely 
on  fish,  which  they  pursue  and  catch  under  water,  progressing  by  aid 
of  the  feet  alone. 


8.  ColymlniS  hoUxBllli  {Reinh.).  Holbcbll's  Grebe.  Ad.  in  sum- 
mer.— Top  of  the  head,  small  crost,  and  back  of  the  nock,  glossy  black ;  back 
blackish ;  throat  and  sides  of  the  head  silvery  white ;  front  and  sides  of  the 
nook  rufous,  changing  gradually  over  the  breast  into  the  silvery  white  belly ; 
sides  tinged  with  rufous.  Ad.  in  winter. — Upper  parts  blackish  brown; 
throat  and  under  parts  whitish ;  front  and  sides  of  the  neck  pale  rufous.  Im. 
— Upper  parts  blackish;  throat  and  under  parts  silvery  white;  neck  and 
sides  grayish.   L.,  19-00 ;  W.,  7*50;  Tar.,  2*20 ;  B.,  1-90. 

i2a»(/d.— Breeds  in  the  interior  of  North  America,  from  northern  Minne- 
sota northward ;  in  winter  migrates  southward  as  far  as  South  Carolina  and 
Nebraska. 

Washington,  uncommon  W.  V.,  Sept.  30  to  Mch.  or  Apl.  Long  Island 
irregular  W.  V.,  Oct.  to  Apl.  Sinj?  Sing,  rare  T.  V.,  Oct.  to  Dec.  Cam- 
bridge, casual. 

A<w<,  a  mass  of  water-soaked,  decaying  vcfrotation  tioatins:  among  rushes 
in  a  slough,  generally  attach(Hl  to  its  surroundings.  Eggs^  two  to  five,  dull 
white,  more  or  less  soiled,  2*25  x  1-85. 

"  In  common  with  others  of  the  family,  this  Grebe  is  an  expert 
diver.  Often  it  will  sink  into  the  water  without  any  apparent  effort, 
though  more  generally  it  jumps  forward,  throwing  the  head  into  the 
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A.  Depth  of  bill  at  nostril  over  -85. 

a.  Wing  over  6*00  

b.  Wing  under  6-00  

Depth  of  bill  at  nostril  less  than  -85 


2.  HoLB(ELL^s  Grebe. 

6.  PlED-BILLED  QrEBE. 

.   8.  Horned  Grebe. 


PjEO-BILLBD  OltEHE  AND  YOUNO. 
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water  and  the  body  into  the  air.  It  is  an  expert  and  rapid  swimmer 
also,  and  all  its  movements  on  the  water  are  exceedingly  graceful. 
When  pursued,  these  birds  invariably  endeavor  to  escape  by  diving, 
though  when  on  the  wing  they  fly  rapidly,  their  necks  and  feet 
stretched  at  full  length  "  (Chamberlain). 

8*  Colymbufl  Mrltus  Linn.    Horned  Grebe.    Ad.  in  tummer. — 

Top  of  the  head,  hind  neck,  and  tliroat,  gloHsy  blackish ;  lores  pole  chestnut ; 
8tripe,  and  plumes  behind  the  eye,  bulfy  ochraceous,  deeper  poBtcriorly ;  back 
and  wings  blackish;  secondaries  white;  foreneck,  upper  breast,  and  sides 
chestnut ;  lower  breast  and  belly  white.  Ad.  in  winter  and  Im. — Upper  parts 
grayish  black ;  under  parts  silvery  white,  sometimes  washed  with  grayish  on 
the  throat  and  breast   L.,  13-50 ;  W.,  5-40 ;  Tur.,  1-76 ;  B.,  90. 

Bange. — ^Breeds  from  northern  United  States  (northern  Illinois,  St  Clair 
Flats)  northward ;  winters  southward  to  the  Gulf  States. 

Washington,  common  W.  V.,  fall  to  Apl.  25.  Long  Island,  abundant 
T.  v.,  rare  W.  V.,  Oct  to  Apl.  Sing  Sing,  common  T.  V.,  Oct  to  Dec. ;  Mch. 
Cambridge,  casual. 

Nett^  a  mass  of  water-soaked,  decaying  vegetation,  floating  among  rushes 
in  a  slough,  generally  attached  to  its  surroundings.  Ji^'ggs^  two  to  seven,  dull 
white,  more  or  less  soiled,  1*74  x  1*15. 

This  species  and  the  next  are  probably  frequently  mistaken  for 
each  other  in  life,  and  the  same  common  names  are  in  some  instances 
applicable  to  both.  Mr.  Ernest  E.  Thompson  writes  of  a  captive  in- 
dividual :  "  When  ordinarily  swimming,  the  feet  strike  out  alternately^ 
and  the  progression  is  steady ;  but  sometimes  both  feet  struck  together, 
and  then  the  movement  was  by  great  bounds,  and  was  evidently  cal- 
culated to  force  the  bird  over  an  expanse  of  very  weedy  water,  or 
throngh  any  tangle  of  weeds  or  rushes  in  which  it  might  have  found 
itself.  When  lifted  out  of  the  water,  the  feet  worked  so  fast  as  to  be 
lost  to  the  eye  in  a  mere  haze  of  many  shadowy  feet  with  one  attach- 
ment When  placed  on  the  ground,  it  was  perfectly  helpless  "  (Birds 
of  Manitoba,  p.  466). 

8*  Podilymlras  podioeps  {Linn.).  Pied-billed  Grebe  ;  Daboiiick  ; 
Dibdapper;  Hell-diver;  Water-witcii.  (See  Fig.  5, a.)  Ad.  in  summer. — 
Upper  parts  glossy,  brownish  black ;  throat  black ;  upper  breast,  front  and 
sides  oi  the  neck,  and  sides  of  the  body,  washed  with  brownish  and  indis- 
tinctly mottled  with  blackish ;  lower  breast  and  belly  white ;  a  black  band 
across  the  bill.  Ad.  in  winter  and  Im. — Much  like  the  above,  but  throat 
white  and  no  black  band  on  tho  bill.   L.  13-50 ;  W.,  5-10 ;  Tar.,  1-45 ;  B.,  85. 

Bange. — Argentine  Republic  northward  through  Mexico  and  the  West  In- 
dies to  Hudson  Bay  and  Great  Slave  Lake,  breeding  locally  throughout  its 
range;  winters  from  Now  Jersey  southward. 

Washington,  common  W.  V.,  Aug.  25  to  Apl.  or  May.  Long  Island,  un- 
common T.  v.,  Sept  to  Apl.   Sing  Sing,  common  T.  V.,  Apl.  6  to  Apl.  20; 
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Bl'|>L  3  to  OeL  28 ;  a  ftjw  siuutner.  Gftmbridgei  T.  V,  in  Apl.  ]  very  common 
5epL  to  Kov^  ■  Up(H3d3  in  orio  locality. 

A^mt  0  mftaa  of  wfltor-Rookod,  rlecftying^  vegotulbn^  ROTnetimeB  built  up 
frail  the  bottom  in  shallow  w'atcri,  fiOmctimcs  iloutio^  among  ruHbtJs  in  a  slough, 
winjQ  it  \&  gtiuarally  attach<!d  to  tU  mTTomidhxgw*  £*jff¥^  tbur  io  titfht,  dull 
white,  mori;  or  Icett*  hoi  led  or  stninod^  V*lA  x  1"19. 

This  13  probably  tbe  best  known  of  our  Grebes,  mid  is  the  one  which 
most  frequently  tempts  the  shot  of  would- t>tw  sportsmen.  Its  eommon 
names  jnay  i^Und  a$  an  expresH^iou  of  its  aquatic  powers.  It  dives 
bead  foremost,  or  si  oka  slowly  beui^ath  the  water.  Like  other  Grcbcs» 
it  can  awiua  easily  and  for  an  indefinite  period  with  only  ilis  bill  above 
the  water,  and  its  sometimes  mysterious  and  apparently  cotnplete  dls- 
appearanee  is  explained  by  this  habit. 

Family  UbikatoridvE.  Looks. 

A  family  contabjing  only  five  species,  inhabiting  the  north  em  half 
of  the  northern  hetiiissphere.  The  Loons  are  scarcely  less  aqnutie  than 
the  Grebes,  and  are  their  equals  as  divers  and  swimmers.  They  visit 
the  land  only  to  nest,  when  their  clumsy  progress  is  assisted  by  the 
use  of  bill  and  wing§.  Their  food  eonsists  of  fish,  which  they  procure 
hy  diving*  progressing  when  under  water  by  aid  of  tho  feet  alone. 

KST  TO  TETE  SPECIES. 

A.  Tliroat  blHek. 

a.  Ileiul  bbt'k  .   .   *  ,  7*  Loon. 

A.  llend  mhy     ^    .   .    .    ,    .  9.  Bi.ACK-TnRi>AT£i>  Loow. 

JJ.  TliTOQt  jrruy,  forcnoek  chestnut    ...   *  *      11.  REU-tuHoATEO  Loon. 

C.  Throiii  white?  or  wlutiflh ;  back  fui*couis  morgint'd  with  graybh. 

a.  Wing  over  13<K) ;  boae  of  lull  to  ftut<2rior  oud  of  nostril  '75  or  over* 

7.  Loon  (Im.). 

h.  W]ng  under  13-00;  bii»e  of  bill  to  anterior  end  of  noslrii       than  '75. 

9,  BLAOk-TUHOA'TKD  LoOK  (luj.), 

D.  Throat  whitcior  wbitiMh;  haek  fui^eoiis,  spotted  with  wlui«. 

11,  RKD-riiKOATED  LooN  (Im,), 

7-  Urinator  Imber  ( Gunn.).  Loon.  (See  Fig.  6,  b.)  Ad.  in  mmmtr, 
— Upper  pjirtj*^  w'liijjTM,  tJiil,  and  ut^ck  black  with  bluish  or  ^rtitnish  reHi?t.'tii*cH ; 
irpnw^^  on  tbo  throat  and  i*idcH  of  the  neck  ntreaktMl  with  white ;  haok  and 
winji*i  ppnlttMl  and  barrod  with  whito;  hrtifUit  arnl  hellj  white:  Hiilos  and  a 
band  at  tbi*  bawi?  of  the  Qii<lor  tiiil-covtrrts  bln^ik  til*ntti!nl  with  white,  Ati,  In 
winter  ami  Im.—Vf^t  paritv  win^  and  tail  black isb  itmr^ined  with  irravitth 
not  i*|H>ttud  with  wJiit<' ;  umler  pitrts  wlute ;  Ihroflt  ^oraotSmcs  waehed  with 
griiyUlu    L„  3ti  00 ;  W.,  Um ;  Tar.,  8  40 ;  B.,  2*80. 

Rnngf.—Ui\}iAn  from  nortborti  Illinois,  Mlnncattta,  antl  northero  New  Enyr- 
lind  U>  the  ArvUc  Hrytt;  wintere  from  the  Koutlitrti  liuilt  of  it^  bniiHlinjf 
rmgii  to  thu.  Uulf  uf  Mexico. 
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Washington,  common  W.  V.,  Sept  to  Apl.  25.  Long  Island,  abundant  T. 
v.,  common  W.  V.,  Sopt  to  June.  Sing  Sing,  common  T.  V.,  Mch.  and  Oct 
Cambridge,  not  common  T.  V.,  Apl.  to  early  May ;  Sept  to  Nov. 

NeU^  a  slight  depression  in  the  ground  within  a  few  feet  of  the  water. 
EggSy  two,  grayish  olive-brown,  thinly  spotted  with  blackish,  8-50  x  2*20. 

This  wild  inhabitant  of  our  northern  lakes  and  ponds  possesses  all 
the  characteristic  traits  of  the  Divers.  Its  remarkable  notes  are  thus 
described  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Langille :  ^ 

"  Beginning  on  the  fifth  note  of  the  scale,  the  voice  slides  through 
the  eighth  to  the  third  of  the  scale  above  in  loud,  clear,  sonorous  tones, 
which  on  a  dismal  evening  before  a  thunderstorm,  the  lightning  already 
playing  along  the  inky  sky,  are  anything  but  musical.  He  has  also 
another  rather  soft  and  pleasing  utterance,  sounding  like  wJuhwTuh 
who-who^  the  syllables  being  so  rapidly  pronounced  as  to  sound  almost 
like  a  shake  of  the  voice — a  sort  of  weird  laughter." 

Loons  may  bo  seen  migrating  by  day  singly  or  in  small  companies, 
generally  at  a  considerable  height.  Their  flight  is  strong,  rapid,  and 
direct. 

« 

9«  Urlnator  mretleiis  {Linn.),  Black-throated  Loon.  Ad,  in 
summer, — Throat,  foreneck,  back,  wings,  and  tail  black,  with  purplish  and 
bluish  reflections ;  a  band  of  white  streaks  on  the  throat ;  sides  of  the  neck, 
back,  and  wings  streaked,  burred,  or  spotted  with  white ;  top  of  head  and 
nape  gray;  breast  and  belly  whit«;  a  blackish  bond  at  the  base  of  the  under 
tail-coverts.  Ad,  in  winter  and  Im. — Similar  in  color  to  U.  imber^  not  spotted 
above  with  white.   L.,  27*00 ;  W.,  1100 :  Tar.,  2-60 ;  B.,  2-00. 

Hemarkt. — Immature  ond  winter  birds  moy  be  distinguished  from  the  cor- 
responding stage  of  imber  by  their  small  size ;  from  lumme  by  grayish  mar- 
gins instead  of  white  spots,  bars,  or  margins  on  the  upper  parts. 

Jiange, — Breeds  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  northern  hemisphere;  in 
North  America  migrates  southward  in  winter  to  the  northern  United  States, 
casually  to  Ohio  and  Long  Island. 

Long  Island,  A.  V.,  one  record. 

Nesij  a  slight  depression  in  the  ground  within  a  few  feet  of  the  water, 
-fij^^f,  two,  grayish  olive-brown,  spotted  or  scrawled  with  blackish,  3*20  x  210. 

This  species  is  a  very  rare  winter  visitant  to  the  northern  border 
of  the  United  States.  The  most  southern  record  of  its  occurrence  is 
Long  Island  (Butcher,  Auk,  x,  1893,  p.  265). 

11>  ITrlna»tOF  lumme  (Gunn.).  Red-throated  Loon.  Ad.  in  sum- 
mer.— ^Back,  wings,  and  tail  fuscous,  more  or  less  spotted  with  white;  head 
and  neck  ashy  gray ;  foreneck  chestnut ;  back  of  the  neck  black,  streaked  with 
white;  breast  and  belly  white ;  longer  under  tuil-covcrts  und  band  at  the  base 
of  shorter  ones  fuscous.  Ad.  in  winter  and  //«.— Similar  to  If.  im^er,  but 
back  spotted  with  white.    L.,  25  00 ;  W.,  1100 ;  Tur.,  2  60 ;  B.,  2  00. 

Bange,— Found  throughout  tlic  northern  parts  of  the  northern  hemisphere, 
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breoding  in  North  America  from  New  Brunswick  and  Manitoba  northward, 
and  migrating  irregularly  southward  as  far  as  South  Carolina. 

Washington,  rare  W.  V.  Long  Island,  common  T.  V.,  rare  W.  V.,  Oct.  to 
May.   Sing  Sing,  casual  T.  V.   Cambridge,  one  instance,  Oct. 

Neet^  a  slight  depression  in  the  ground  within  a  few  feet  of  the  water. 
EggSy  two,  grayish  olive-brown,  sometimes  tinged  with  green  and  spotted 
with  blackish,  2  80  x  1-75. 

This  is  a  more  northern  species  than  Urinator  imher,  which  it  doubt- 
less closely  resembles  in  habits. 

Family  Alcid^.   Auks,  Murres,  and  Puffins. 

This  family  contains  about  thirty  species,  confined  entirely  to  the 
northern  parts  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  Nearly  all  of  these  are 
found  in  North  America,  most  of  them,  however,  on  only  our  Pacific 
coast.  Without  exception  they  are  maritime  birds,  passing  the  greater 
part  of  their  lives  on  the  open  sea.  They  nest  in  colonies,  sometimes 
in  enormous  numbers,  generally  upon  rocky,  precipitous  shores.  Their 
progress  on  land  is  slow  and  awkward ;  but  they  are,  as  a  i*ule,  strong 
fliers,  and  accomplished  swimmers  and  divers.  Unlike  the  Grebes  and 
Loons  they  use  their  wings  in  diving.  Their  food  consists  of  fish, 
Crustacea,  and  other  forms  of  seA  life. 


n.  Bill  over  -75. 

1.  Depth  of  bill  at  nostril  over  -CO. 

a.  Bill  yellowish,  depth  at  nostril  over  1-00. 

13.  Puffin.   13a.  Large-billed  Puffin. 
h.  Bill  black,  depth  at  nostril  under  1*00    .   .   32.  Bazob-billed  Auk. 

2.  Depth  of  bill  at  nostril  under  -60. 

A.  Wing-coverts  white  or  tipped  with  white. 

a.  Greater  wing-coverts  entirely  white   .   28.  Mandt's  Guillemot. 

b.  Basal  half  of  greater  wing-coverts  black.  27.  Black  Guillemot. 

B.  No  white  on  wing-coverts. 


18«  Fratercnla  arctica  {Linn.).  Puffin  ;  Sea  Parrot  (see  Fig.  5,  c). 
^(i.— Upper  parts,  wings,  tail,  and  foreneck  blackish,  browner  on  the  head 
and  foreneck  ;  nape  with  a  narrow  grayish  collar ;  sides  of  the  head  and  throat 
white,  sometimes  washed  with  grayish ;  breast  and  belly  white.  (Breeding 
birds  have  the  bill  larger  and  brighter,  and  a  homy  spine  over  the  eye.)  L., 
18-00;  W.,  6-10;  Tar.,  1*05;  B.,  1-85;  depth  of  B.  at  base  (in  winter),  1-50. 

Range. — "  Coasts  and  islands  of  the  North  Atlantic,  breeding  on  the  North 
American  coast  from  the  Bay  of  Fundy  nortliward"  (A.  O.  U.).  Migrates 
southward  in  winter,  rarely  to  Long  Island. 


key  to  the  species. 


L  Bill  under  -75 


34.  Dovekie. 


a.  Bill  over  1*60 

b.  Bill  under  1-60 


....     30.  MURRE. 

31.  BrOnnigh^s  Murre. 
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Long  Island,  A.  V.  in  winter. 

Nett  in  a  burrow  in  the  jO^und  or  in  crevices  among  rocks.  Egg^  one,  dull 
white,  sometimes  with  obticure  markings,  2*49  x  1*68. 

Mr.  Brewster,  in  describing  his  experience  with  this  species  in  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  writes:  "The  first  report  of  our  guns  brought 
dozens  tumbling  from  their  nests.  Their  manner  of  descending  from 
the  higher  portions  of  the  cliff  was  peculiar.  Launching  into  the  air 
with  heads  depressed  and  wings  held  stiffly  at  a  sharp  angle  above  their 
backs,  they  would  shoot  down  like  meteors,  checking  their  speed  by  an 
upward  turn  just  before  reaching  the  water.  In  a  few  minutes  scores 
had  collected  about  us.  They  were  perfectly  silent  and  very  tame, 
passing  and  repassing  over  and  by  us,  often  coming  within  ten  or  fif- 
teen yards.  On  such  occasions  their  fiight  has  a  curious  resemblance 
to  that  of  a  Woodcock,  but  when  coming  in  from  the  fishing  grounds 
they  skim  close  to  the  waves,  and  the  wings  are  moved  more  in  the 
manner  of  a  Duck  "  (Proc  Bost  Soc.  Nat  Hist.,  xxii,  1883,  p.  407). 

18a»  F.  a.  glarfalla  (^Temm.),  Larok-billed  ruFFiN.— Similar  to 
the  preceding,  but  larger.   W.,  6-80-7-40 ;  B.,  2-00-2-80  (B.,  B.,  and  R.). 

i&in^tf.—"  Coast  and  islands  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  from  Spitzbergon  to 
Baliin'sBay"(A.  O.  U.). 

The  Tufted  Puffin  {13t.  Lunda  cirrhata)  inhabits  the  North  Pacific  fVom 
California  to  Alaska.  The  specimen  figured  by  Audubon  was  said  by  him 
to  have  been  procured  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec  River,  Maine.  There  is 
no  other  record  of  its  occurrence  on  the  Atlantic  coast 

87*  Cepphus gprylle  {Linn.).  Black  Guillemot;  Sea  Pigeon.  Ad. 
in  summer. — Sooty  black,  lighter  below  and  with  slight  greenish  reflections 
above;  lesser  wing-coverts  and  terminal  half  of  the  greater  wing-coverts 
white,  the  basal  hcU/  of  the  greater  coverts  black  ;  linings  of  the  wings  white. 
Ad.  in  winter. — Upper  parts  gray  or  black,  the  feathers  all  more  or  less  tipped 
with  white;  wings  as  in  summer;  under  parts  white  Itn. — Upper  parts  as 
in  winter  adults ;  under  parts  white,  mottled  witli  black ;  wing-coverts  tipped 
with  black.   L.,  13  00 ;  W.,  6  25 ;  Tar.,  1-25 ;  B.,  1-20, 

i^f»^«.— Breeds  in  North  America  from  the  Bay  of  Fundy  (Grand  Menan) 
northward,  and  migrates  southward  regularly  to  Cape  Cod,  and  rarely  to  Con- 
necticut and  Long  Island ;  accidental  in  Pennsylvania. 

Long  Island,  A.  V.  in  winter. 

Mst,  in  the  crevices  and  flssures  of  cliffs  and  rocky  places.  Eggs,  two  to 
three,  dull  white,  sometimes  with  a  greenish  tinge,  more  or  less  heavily 
spotted  with  clear  and  obscure  dark  chocolate  markings,  more  numerous  and 
sometimes  confluent  at  the  larger  end.   2-18  x  1*40. 

"They  were  wary  and  alert,  but  allowed  me  to  paddle  within  easy 
shooting  distance  without  displaying  much  alarm.  When  they  finally 
concluded  I  was  an  unsafe  neighbor,  they  lost  no  time  in  getting  out 
of  sight,  diving  with  surprising  suddenness.    They  usually  swam  a 
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Intig  distance  under  water  with  gr^At  rapidity,  using  their  wings  as 
well  as  their  feet,  and  coming  to  the  ^urfaee  far  beyond  gunshot 
range. 

"  The  Sea  Pigeons  are  met  usnally  in  small  flocks  of  half  a  dozeri 
or  more,  and  generally  feed  in  the  open  sea  at  the  base  of  bold  cliffs* 
When  on  the  wmg  they  protieed  raiddly  and  in  a  tjtraight  line,  and 
rurt'ly  more  than  a  few  feet  from  tho  surface  of  the  water.  On  ap- 
[jrr>aching  their  nesting-site  Ihoy  rise  rather  abrut>tl3rt  and  Ily  directly 
to  their  nest.s"  (Chanilxirlain)* 

8S*  Gepplms  maiultil  (LiohL),  Maniit^h  GitrLLEitD'r  — licinimlileH 
the  preceding,  but  the  has<is  of  tho  greater  wiag-oovorta  are  white  inateod  of 
Mack, 

Bfinfje.—'*  Awt'iQ  Togiona  of  both  fontinenta"  (A.  O.  IL);  in  ArnoTiea 
breeding  fmm  Lubmdor  and  Jiudiuin  Bjiy  north  ward,  migmting  Bouthwnrd 
1^  tur  Oil  MaH84ie1iUriett«. 

JV'^^,  jn  cmvlcos  and  fl^tirea  of  clittk  and  roi^ky  placca*  EffgSj  two  to  throfe, 
not  dij^tlnguifihablis  irom  ihma  of  C  gr^lU^       k  l  15. 

A  more  northern  species  than  the  preceding,  which  it  doubtless  re- 
sembles tti  habits. 

30*  TTri»  trolle  (Liufi.).  MuimiL  Ad.  in  mmmer.—  Upjter  pftrto, 
wing#i,  Uil,  and  ntick  all  around,  dark  Booty  brown,  blacker  on  tho  back, 
win^,  and  toil ;  tips  of  secondaries,  breast,  and  btiUy  white,  tha  sides  more 
or  les&  Htrctt^ked  with  bljiokbh.  Ad.  in  winier  and  /ffl*— L7ppur  parts,  winj]:^, 
and  tail  much  &a  in  fiUnimcr;  undor  porta  white,  tlie  throat  more  or  leni 
wiiBltcd  with  sooty  brown,  the  fiankn  uoniotimiBs  stroakod  with  brown iflh,  and 
tho  Ibathorti  of  tho  belly  mora  or  less  lightly  margined  with  blaiL^ki^h,  L*| 
la  OO-  W.,  8^;  Tar.,  1^40  ^  B.,  1  75  ;  depth  of  B.  ut  noftnl,  m 

i?^m<iri<r,— Soma  fipocLmonji  have  u  whUe  ring  around  the  eye  antl  a  whito 
etripe  behind  it.  They  fanve  bcoti  named  IT.  rinffvm  (Brtmn.),  but  it  m  un- 
certain &^  to  whether  the  i»|)eeieB  is  a  diatinet  one  or  la  bos^d  en  a  mure  varia- 
tion of  pluinof^. 

ComU  and  islondu  ofthit  North  Atlantic*'  (A.  (>.  U.).  In  North 
Amorieft,  brooding  from  Nova  &mim  norihwflrd,  and  migrating  &outhward  bs 
fur  m  Masnachuaett^. 

A-<3«i*  in  communjtieft,  side  by  side  on  tliu  bare  ledgea  of  rooky  oliffs,  F^ff^ 
one,  |*yri  fornix  varying  from  pale  hliie  or  )?Tx*onii*h  blue  to  whitish  or  huffy 
fling ul Airly  spotted,  tttimwlcil,  or  etrLiikcd  with  ahad^ni  of  chocolate,  rarely  un- 
nmrked,  3*25  h  'i  m. 

These  birds  begin  to  assemble  on  their  enstoniary  cliffs  in  Eng- 
land early  in  May,  and  crowd  together  in  sneh  numbers  that  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  see  hundreds  sitting  upon  their  eggs  on  the  ledge  of  a 
rock,  all  in  a  line,  and  nearl/ touching  eac^h  other"  (Nnttall). 

The  bird  nsimlly  sits  facing  the  el  iff,  holding  the  egg  between  her 
legs,  with  its  point  outward ;  if  robbed,  she  will  lay  at  least  one  more. 
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similar  in  character.  .  .  .  Considerable  force  is  exercised  in  diving, 
and  the  wings  are  used  for  propulsion  under  water  "  (Saunders). 

81*  UriA  lomvUb  (Linn.).  BkOnnich^s  Murre.  Ad,  in  summer. — 
Upper  parts,  wings,  and  tail  sooty  black,  foroneck  somewhat  browner;  tips  ot 
secondaries,  breast,  and  belly  white ;  base  of  the  upper  mandible  greenisli, 
rounded  outward  beyond  the  edge  of  the  lower  mandible.  L.,  16*50 ;  W., 
8-40 ;  Tar.,  1-80 ;  B.,  1*26 ;  depth  of  B.  at  nostril,  -47. 

Hemarkt,— Adults  are  to  be  distinguished  from  adults  of  IT.  troiU  by  the 
darker  color  of  the  head,  which  in  lomvia  is  darker  than  the  throat,  by  the 
size  of  the  bill  and  thickening  of  its  cutting  edge  at  the  base.  Winter  and 
immature  birds  can  be  distinguished  from  those  of  U.  troile  only  by  the  size 
of  the  bill,  which,  as  the  measurements  show,  is  longer  in  that  species. 

Bange. — ^"Coasts  and  islands  of  the  North  Atlantic  and  eastern  Arctic 
Oceans  ^  (A.  O.  U.).  Breeds  from  the  Magdalen  Islands  northward ;  in  win- 
ter migrates  as  fftr  south  as  New  Jersey. 

Long  Island,  irregular  W.  V.   Sing  Sing,  A.  V. 

NmU  in  communities,  side  by  side  on  the  bare  ledges  of  rocky  clitts.  Egg^ 
one,  not  diatinguishfiblo  from  that  of  U.  troile. 

*•  During  the  winter  it  lives  on  the  open  sea,  and  in  the  breeding 
season  assembles  in  large  flocks  on  bold  cliffs  and  rocky  headlands. 
It  is  an  expert  diver,  using  wings  and  feet  to  get  under  water  and  to 
swim  through  it"  (Chamberlain). 

89*  Aln  toordl^  Linn.  Razo|i-bili.£d  Auk;  Tinker.  Ad.  in  6um- 
fMT, — Upper  parts,  wings,  and  tail  sooty  black ;  foreneck  somewhat  browner ; 
tips  of  the  secondaries,  a  lino  from  the  eye  to  the  bill,  breast,  and  belly  white ; 
bill  black,  crossed  by  g  white  bfMid.  Ad,  in  trm^r.— Similar  to  ad.  in  the 
summer,  but  with  the  sides  and  front  of  the  neck  white,  /w.— Similar  to  ad. 
in  winter,  but  with  the  bill  sra^ler  and  without  the  white  bar.  L.,  16-50 ; 
W.,  7-90;  Tar.,  1-35;  B.,  1-26. 

Range.— ^  Coasts  and  islands  of  the  North  Atlantic  "  (A.  O.  U.).  Breeds 
from  the  Magdalen  Islands  northward ;  in  winter  migrates  southward  regu- 
Ijirly  to  Long  Island  and  rarely  to  Virginia  and  North  Carolina. 

Long  Island,  irregular  W.  V. 

Nest^  in  the  crevices  and  fissures  of  cliflfs  and  rocky  places.  Eggs^  one  to 
two,  pale  bluish  white  or  buffy,  thickly  spotted  and  speckled  with  chocolate 
markings  most  numerous  and  sometimes  confluent  at  the  larger  end,  8-00  x  1*90. 

**  When  brooding,  it  crouches  along,  not  across,  the  egg,  its  mate 
often  standing  near ;  and  both  sexes  incubate,  though  the  male  may 
be  seen  bringing  food  to  the  sitting  female.  .  .  ,  The  young  flutter 
from  the  rocks  to  the  sea,  or  are  taken  by  the  neck  and  carried  down 
by  the  parents.  They  are  at  first  very  loath  to  follow  the  old  bird  in 
diving,  and  remain  crying  plaintively  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 
The  food  consists  of  small  fish,  which  are  carried  diagonally  in  the  bill 
— ^not  at  right  angles,  as  by  the  Puffin — and  crustaceans.   The  Razor- 
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bill  utters  a  peculiaT  gruntiiig  or  gToanIng,  espocially  when  sitting. 
On  t\m  water  it  may  bo  UistingLiiBhed  from  the  OiiOJemot,  at  a  dis- 
tance, by  its  upturned  I  ail (8aiuiders> 

SB^  Plauttis  impemdm  {Linn.}.  Great  Aoil— Upper  paiift  fusicous 
bluok,  0  large  wJuti-  Hj^ot  lie(brij  the  eje-  aocoodoriea  tipptid  with  white;  fiklusi 
of  the  Hack  end  throat  saal-brown^  rc«t  of  the  under  parts  silvery  wJiito.  L,^ 
aS  OO-au-OO  \  Vt\,  5"76;  B.,  3*15-a-50;  greaU'st  depth  of  B.,  i  mj  (Ridgw,). 

iSEaf*^?*,— *  Fortnerly  the  couHtu*  und  iHlaadii  ol"  the  Korth  Atlautiet  from 
MflSiiaehuE«ttH  and  Ireland  northward  newly  to  the  Arctic  Circle  "  (A,  0»  U,). 
Now  extinct. 

Etjff,  pynform-oviit(J^  pule  olive  bnfly,  variously  marked  with  brown  and 
Uack,4-er  X  S*91  (Kiclifw.), 

The  Great  Auk  Jlif^htless.  Like  other  bird^  of  this  family,  it 
frequented  ctrtain  IwAlitieB  in  large  numbei-s  each  year  to  br^?ed. 
Early  Yoynger^  and  ti^hermca  viaitoj  its  ne.'sting"  grnunds,  killing  the 
helpless  birds  in  enormous  numbers  for  tluur  flesh,  feflthtJrH,  iind  oil. 
The  result  was  extinction,  and  no  living  Great  Auk  has  been  observed 
since  ie42»  About  seventy  specimens  are  known  to  be  preserved  in 
colleolious.    (See  Lacm,  Rep.  Smith.  Inst.,  1801,  pp*  ti3&-64L) 

S4*  Alle  alle  (Utm,).  Din  EKJn;  S«a  Bove,  AtL  in  iwww^r.— Upper 
pjirtfl,  willy's,  and  UU  Booty  bJuok ;  sides  and  front  of  the  neck  and  upper 
breust  iKitncwhat  bmwnor;  BCfondaries  tipped  and  scapulars  etreiiked  witii 
white ;  lower  breast  and  belly  wbite.  Ad.  in  winter  and  Im, — Sijnilar  to  tho 
above,  hut  thrrmt  whiter  or  woaliL'd  with  duskyi  and  fiometimea  a  gray  collar 
on  the  nape.   L.,  h  m ;  W.,  4"5fl ;  Tar.,  70 ;  B.,  -50. 

Mamj4, — ^Coasts  wnd  blands  of  tlic  North  Atlantic  and  eaAlem  Arctic 
Ooaans  "  (A.  O*  U.).  Breeds  from  latitude  61>*  northward  ;  In  winter  migratea 
atmthward^  rarely  to  Lmg  bland  and  New  Jc>Bey  ;  accidental  in  Femwylva^ 
nin  and  V^ir^rinia. 

Long  Inland,  irrefrular  W.  Y.    Bing^  Sing,  A.  V. 

I^asi^  on  tlic  kdffcs  and  in  the  crc vices  of  rocky  cliffs.  £f;^^  one,  palo 
bluish  white,  1*85  x  1'2T. 

•*  On  the  ftpproaeh  of  a  vessel  this  bird  has  a  peculiar  way  of  fFplasb- 
ing  ftlong  the  surface  of  the  water,  us  if  unable  to  fly»  mit\  then  divittK" 
through  the  crest  of  an  advancing  wave  t  it  swims  rather  deep  and 
very  inueh  *  l>y  the  Btcm.*  .  .  (Saunders). 

"  Ita  wings  are  Somali,  but  they  are  moved  almost  ns  rapidly  as  a 
HummingbirdX  and  propel  the  bird  through  the  air  with  great  rajiid- 
ity.  This  bitd  is  an  expert  diver  too,  and,  though  awkward  on  land, 
swims  with  ease  and  gnica.  .  ,  (Chamberlain). 
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OBBEB  LONGIPENNEa   LONG-WINGED  SWIMMERS. 

Family  Stbrcorariid^.   Jaegers  and  Skuas. 

Two  of  the  six  known  members  of  this  family  are  found  in  the 
antarctic  regions,  while  the  remaining  four  inhabit  the  northern  parts 
of  the  northern  hemisphere.  Except  during  the  nesting  season,  the 
Jaegers  are  as  a  rule  pelagic,  though  they  sometimes  visit  large  bodies 
of  water  inland.  They  generally  obtain  their  food  by  robbing  Gulls 
and  Terns,  and  have  been  well  named  the  Hawks  of  the  sea.  Their 
greater  power  of  flight  enables  them  to  successfully  pursue  these  birds 
and  force  them  to  disgorge  their  recently  captured  prey. 

KEY  TO  THE  8PECIE8. 

A.  Bill  over  1-85;  tai«U8  over  1-70 ;  middle  tail-foathers  never  pointed. 

a.  Bill  over  1*90    85.  Skua. 

6.  Bill  under  1 'IK)  86.  Pomakine  Jaeger. 

B,  Bill  under  1*85;  tardus  under  1-70 ;  middle  tail-feathcrn  generally  pointed, 
a.  Scaly  shield  on  tlio  bill  longer  than  the  distance  from  ita  end  to  the  tip 

of  the  bill  87.  Parasitic  Jabobr. 

6.  Scaly  shield  on  the  bill  sliortcr  than  the  distance  from  its  end  to  tlie  tip 
of  the  bill  '  88.  Long-tailed  Jaeger. 

86*  Bfec^alestris  fllnia(^t^nf».).  Skua.  Upper  parts,  tail,  and 
wings  dark,  dirty  brown ;  shafts  of  the  wing  and  tail-feutliere  white,  except 
at  the  tip ;  outer  wing-feathers  with  inner  vanes  wliitc  at  tlio  base ;  under  parts 
somewhat  lighter;  neck  more  or  less  streaked  with  whitish,  /m.— "Similar 
to  adult,  but  more  distinctly  streaked  with  yellowish,  especially  on  the  head 
and  nock."   L.,  22*00 ;  W.,  15-91 ;  Tar.,  2  68 ;  B.,  2  06  (Kidgw.). 

iSan^*.—**  Coast  and  islands  of  the  North  Atlantic,  chiefly  northward. 
South  to  Spain  and  Massachusetts.  Apparently  rare  off  the  coast  of  Nortli 
America"  (A.  O.  U.). 

Long  Island,  A.  V.,  one  record. 

Nest^  on  rocky  cliffs.  E(m,  two,  pale  olive-brown  or  greenish  gray  spot- 
tod  with  chocolate,  2-80  x  1-90. 

36.  StereorarillS  pomarlnilS  ( Temm.).  Pomarine  Jaeger.  Ad., 
light  phase.— Very  similar  in  color  to  corresponding  phase  of  *S'.  parasiticus, 
but  with  the  upper  parts  darker,  nearly  black.  Ad.,  dark  phase  and  Im.— 
Similar  in  color  to  corresponding  stages  of  S.  parasiticus.  L.,  22-00 ;  W., 
18-50;  T.,  Ad.,  8-00,  Im.,  5-40 ;  Tar.,  2*00 ;  B.,  1-55. 

Hemaris. — This  species  is  to  bo  distinguished  from  the  two  following  bj 
its  larger  size  and  the  rounded  ends  of  its  central  tail-feathers. 

Range,— ^  Resident  during  the  summer  in  hi^fli  northern  latitudes,  chiefly 
within  the  Arctic  Circle,  and  extending  from  Ril)erin  in  eastern  Asia  entirely 
around  the  zone"  (B.,  B.,  and  K.).  Migrutes  southward  along  the  Atlantic 
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coast,  and  more  rarely  through  the  Groat  Lakes,  and  winters  from  Long  Island 
southward. 

Long  Island,  rcprular  from  June  15  to  Oct  80.   Sing  Sing,  A.  V. 

^'est^  on  the  ground.  two  to  three,  deep  olive-drab  sparingly  spot- 

ted with  slate  color,  and  light  and  dark  raw-umber  markings  and  black  dots, 
chiefly  at  the  larger  end,  where  they  become  confluent,  2-25  x  1-70  (Brewer). 

87.  Stercorarlns  parasiticus  (Linn.).  Parasitic  Jaeger  (see 
Fig.  6,  a).  Ad.,  ligM  yhase. — Back,  wings,  and  tail  slaty  fuscous ;  top  of  the 
head  and  lores  nearly  black ;  sides  of  the  head  and  back  of  the  neck  straw- 
yellow,  this  color  sometimes  spreading  down  the  sides  of  the  neck  and  on 
the  throat;  breast  and  belly  white;  sides  of  the  breast,  flanks,  lower  belly, 
and  crissum  slaty  fuscous ;  tarsi  and  feet  (in  dried  specimens)  black ;  middle 
tail-feathers  pointed  and  extending  about  8-00  beyond  the  others.  Ad.,  dark 
phase.— EntiTe  pliunage  dark,  slaty  brown,  darker  on  the  top  of  the  head ; 
under  parts  slightly  lighter ;  sometimes  a  trace  of  straw-yellow  on  the  sides 
imd  back  of  the  neck ;  tarsi,  feet,  and  tail  as  in  the  preceding,  /w.,  liffht 
/?A<M«.— Upper  parts,  wings,  and  tail  fuscous ;  the  feathers  of  the  back,  neck, 
and  head  more  or  less  bordered,  tipped,  or  barred  with  bufly ;  liind-neck  and 
head  sometimes  buffy,  streaked  or  barred  with  fuscous,  and  varying  from 
tliis  color  to  plain  fuscous;  longer,  lateral  upper  taiUcoverts  barred  with 
buffy ;  tail  bufly,  whitish  at  the  base ;  under  wing-coverts  barred  with  bufly ; 
under  parts  white,  washed  with  bufly,  and  irregularly  barred  with  sooty 
fuscous ;  these  bars  sometimes  very  numerous  when  the  under  parts  looked 
OS  if  washed  with  sooty  fuscous ;  again,  they  may  be  less  numerous  and  con- 
flned  to  the  breast  and  sides,  leaving  the  belly  white;  central  tail-featliers 
pointed,  prqjecting  more  or  less  beyond  the  rest,  /m.,  dark  pkase.— Sooty  fus- 
cous, the  feathers,  particularly  on  the  under  parts,  more  or  less  marked  with 
ochraceous-bufl'.   L.,  17-00;  W.,  18-00;  T.,  Ad.,  8-80,  Im.,  6-40;  B.,  1*15. 

Remarks. — This  species  closely  resembles  S.  longicaudus.  Adults  of  both 
species,  whether  in  the  dark  or  light  phase  of  plumage,  may  always  be  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other  by  the  difference  in  the  length  of  their  central 
tail-feathers,  in  addition  to  the  characters  given  in  the  key.  Young  birds 
can  not  be  distinguished  by  color,  but  may  be  idcntifled  by  tlie  differences  in 
relative  proportions  of  the  bill. 

Range. — "  Nortliern  parts  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  southward  in  win- 
ter to  South  Africa  and  South  America"  (A.  O.  U.).  In  America  breeds 
in  the  Barren  Grounds  and  Greenland ;  migrates  southward  through  the  Great 
Lakes  and  along  the  Atlantic  coasts,  and  winters  from  the  Middle  States 
south  w^ard. 

Long  Island,  regular  from  June  15  to  Oct.  80. 

Aesty  on  the  moors  or  tundras,  a  slight  depression  in  the  ground  scantily 
lined  with  grasses,  etc.,  or  on  rocks  by  the  sea.  Eggs,  two  to  four,  light  olive- 
brown,  with  fre(iucntly  a  strong  greenish  tinge  and  chocolate  markings,  more 
numerous  and  sometimes  confluent  at  the  larger  end,  2-25  x  1*65. 

88*  Stercorarins  lon^caudns  Vieill.  Lono-t ailed  Jaegek. 
Ad.^  light  /)A<W(?.— Back,  wings,  and  tail  slaty  fuscous;  top  of  head  and  lores 
nearly  black;  sides  of  the  head,  back  and  sides  of  the  neck  straw-yellow; 
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throat  Bomotimefl  washed  with  the  same  color;  under  parts  white;  sides, 
lower  belly,  and  crissuni  slaty  fuscous;  central  tail-feathers  extending  about 
7*00  beyond  the  othew,  the  projecting  ends  narrow  and  pointed.  (No  dark 
phase  of  this  species  has  been  described.)  Im, — Similar  in  plumage  to  im. 
of  S.  parasiticus,  but  differing  otlierwiso  as  pointed  out  under  that  species. 
L.,  21-00;  W.,  12-50;  T.,  Ad.,  12*00,  Im.,  6-50;  B.,  1-08. 

Range, — Nortliem  part  of  the  northern  hemisphere;  in  America  nests 
in  Greenland  and  quite  abundantly  "  along  the  Anderson,  in  the  *•  Barrens,' 
and  also  on  the  arctic  coast"  (Macfarlane) ;  migrates  southward  along  the 
coasts,  and  rarely  through  the  Great  Lakes,  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  West 
Indies. 

Nest,  a  slight  depression  in  the  ground,  sometimes  scantily  lined  with 
grasses.  Eggs,  two  to  three,  similar  in  color  to  those  of  the  preceding, 
210  X  1-60. 

Family  Larid^.   Guli^  and  Terns. 

This  family  contains  about  ono  hundred  species  divided  equally 
between  the  subfamily  Larirm  (Gulls)  and  subfamily  Sternmm  (Terns). 
They  are  distributed  throughout  the  world.  Some  forty  species  in- 
habit North  America.  With  few  exceptions  they  agree  in  [)osse8sing 
the  marked  characters  of  their  respective  subfamilies,  under  which 
they  may  be  more  conveniently  treated. 

Subfamily  LarincB.  Gulls, 

Generally  s{)eaking,  Gulls  are  maritime  and  pelagic,  though  some 
species  are  found  inland.  As  compared  with  Terns,  Gulls  are  less 
graceful  and  active  on  the  wing.  In  flight  the  bill  points  forward  in 
the  plane  of  the  body,  not  downward  toward  the  earth,  as  in  the  Terns. 
They  procure  their  food  largely  by  picking  it  from  the  surface  of  the 
water  or  land  with  their  strongly  hooked  bills,  not  by  plunging  or 
darting,  as  do  the  Terns.  Some  of  the  species  are  true  birds  of  prey, 
and  feed  on  small  mammals  and  the  eggs  and  young  of  other  birds. 
Gulls  are  better  swimmers  than  Terns,  and  pass  much  time  resting  on 
the  water.  They  nest  in  colonies,  generally  on  the  ground,  sometimes 
on  rocky  ledges,  and  rarely  in  trees. 

KEY  TO  THE  SPECIES. 

L  Wing  over  15-00. 

A.  Back  dark  slaty  black  -47.  Black-backed  Gull. 

£.  Back  pearl-gray. 

a.  Outer  primaries  marked  with  black. 

51o.  Am.  Hkuuino  Gull.   51.  Herring  Gull. 

b.  No  black  on  primaries. 
6>.  Bill  under  2  00. 

Primaries  light  pearl-gray,  fading  gradually  into  white  at  their 
tips  43.  Iceland  Gull. 
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b*.  Primaries  peari-gray,  tipped  with  white,  and  with  well-defined 
gray  spaces  on  the  outer  webs  of  the  two  outer  primaries  and  on 
both  webs  of  the  third  and  fourth  primaries. 

45.  Kumlien's  Gull. 

Bill  over  2*00    42.  Glaucous  Gull. 

C.  Back  grayish,  whitish,  or  brownish,  or  mottled  or  spotted  with  gray- 
ish or  brownish. 

a.  Tail  black  or  blackish,  with  or  without  irregular  white  markings. 
o».  Wing  over  17*50 ;  depth  of  bill  at  nostril  over  '10. 

47.  Blagk-baoked  Gull  (Im.). 
ofl.  Wing  under  17*50 ;  depth  of  bill  at  nostril  under  -70. 

51a.  Am.  Herrixo  Gull  (Im.).   51.  HEBRmo  Gull  (Im.). 
6.  Tail  white  or  whitish  or  grayish  brown,  with  or  without  black 
markings. 

bK  Bill  under  2*00    43.  Iceland  Gull  (Im.). 

b*.  Bill  over  2*00   .    .   .42.  Glaucous  Gull  (Im.). 

II.  Wing  under  15*00. 
1.  Tail  pure  white. 
A.  Head  and  throat  slaty  black. 
a.  Outer  primary  black  or  mostly  black. 
a>.  Outer  primary  entirely  black    ....   58.  Lauohino  Gull. 
a*.  Inner  half  of  inner  webs  of  first  primary  white. 

62.  Sabine's  Gull. 

6.  Outer  primary  mostly  white. 
b^.  Tip  of  first  primary  white  59.  Franklin's  Gull. 


b*.  Tip  of  first  primary  black  60.  Bonaparte's  Gull. 

£.  Head  white,  sometimes  washed  with  pearl-gray. 

a.  Wings  white  89.  Ivory  Gull. 

b.  Primaries  with  more  or  less  black. 
6«.  Wing  over  1100. 

ft*.  Hind  toe  very  small,  without  a  nail  ...  40.  Kittiwake. 
b».  Hind  toe  normal,  with  a  nail  ...    54.  Ring-billed  Gull. 

c>.  Wing  under  11*00  61.  Ross's  Gull. 

2.  Tail  marked  with  black. 

A.  Wing  over  18*25. 

a.  Primaries  mostly  white  89.  Ivory  Gull  (Im.). 

b.  Primaries  black  or  mostly  black   .  54.  Ring-billed  Gull  (Im.). 

B.  Wing  under  13-25. 

a.  Hind  too  very  small,  without  a  nail  ...   40.  Kittiwake  (Im.). 

b.  Hind  too  normal,  with  a  nail. 

Tarsus  1-50  or  over   ......  58.  Lauohino  Gull  (Im.), 

c>.  Tarsus  under  1*50. 
c«.  Secondaries  pearl  color,  tail  square. 


60.  Bonaparte's  Gull  (Im.). 
c«.  Secondaries  mostly  white,  tail  rounded. 

61.  Ross's  Gull  (Im.). 

89*  GavUb  alba  {Gunn.).  Ivory  Gull,  ^rf.— Entire  plumage  pure 
white;  bill  yellow,  feet  black,   /m.— Similar  to  ad.,  but  the  wing  and  tail 
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foatbons  and  Aomctlmcs  the  wiuf^jovoita,  with  &  lilack  spot  at  llioVr  lifss.  L., 

/ilff»»iff.— "  Aputk'  KW'iiftt  Hfjuth  in  wluior  on  tho  Atlantic  vmn^l  of  North 
AmmL'u  to  Ljik>r)i(tor  lujd  Nt'^lburnlliiiid^  cwautiLty  to  Nvvt  UmmwUk,  uiul  em 
tlw  Pacifti?  tsidi^  to  B«rm|f  Sciii    ^  A.  U.  U.;, 

^V<«f,  of  grms^  liicMH,  lUid  fealliem  on  rooky  ollU's.  11  ^tU  ycltowmh 

olivu,  uinrkad  wUU  tiiiuiU  Uotuhoti  of  brown  luid  larger  dgudiii^p  of  Jiluc, 
i  45  K  1-70  (Brewijf), 

**Th0  Ivory  Gulls  appcBAr  to  spend  most  of  the  tini©  amid  tho  pack- 
io^  of  tea  at  a  long  distaiice  from  land'^  (Cham  bar  kin). 


Flo,  fln  — FfrBt  prtmiirfc^  of  *duif  GiiHb,  si^-n  from  below :  ia\  Am.  Herrinir 
a  nil  :  \h)  RiiiK-biliwl  Gull  ;  ir}  LaiiRhinK:  Gull ;  idi  Franklfn'fi  Giiil ;  (e)  Boiuir 
pitrUs^B  Gull. 


ucijk,  tiiii,  imii  uikIlu-  pnitH  |nmi  ^lubu;  htwk  and  w'm^  pciij'l-|?riiy ;  outer 
^eb  of  lirut  pniuiiry  uud  2iH>0  ot'  tlit^t  undi?  of  flret  und  utjcond  ^ritii&tks^ 
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third  Ui  fifth  pnmtiriofi  blfiok  at  iho  ond»  and  witli  wJjit^  tipe  \  hind  too  very 
BMimlU  <*  mer^  kuob  miihGut  o  Bfl*7  /  bill  ycsUowlsh,  t<j«t  black.  Ad.  in  mnitr. 
— Similar  tt*  nbov«*,  but  the  top  ol"  the  houd  ntid  baek  of  th«  nook  wiujijLHl  wUh 
po4irl-^ayT  ^  "P^t  « bo  tit  tliu  t^yL^  — Sbmlftr  to  wiiUi^r  maIuUsi 
but  T>vLth  Xhii  Ijiick  ol'  the  mjck,  lesistT  wiujf-tiovttfie^  md  piirt  of  tbo  tertiul>4 
bluijk  ;  £iul,  except  outer  pair  *if  ftjatliors^  wltli  a  blaijk  biuid  at  it»  tip ;  four 
outer  pntnuriui}  bl lit- k^  except  the  inner  hulf  or  more  ef  their  inner  webs;  fifth 
(uid  aixth  tipped  with  blaek  and  wlilto ;  bill  bUck^  fml  yellowiah.   L.j  16  00 ; 

iSet/wwib.'— This  ftpudes  oan  alwaya  bo  diBtrnguiahcd  by  the  Mtiiill  bizo  of 
the  hind  too. 

Northern  partaof  the  northern  hcmisphcru  ;  in  AmericiL,  breed- 
mg  c'onunonly  from  the  Magdalen  lalpndg  nertliward^  i%nd  wintering  aft  far 
muth  m  the  Qrtai  Lakes  in  tha  int^jriorf  and,  on  cQo&t,  comuionly  to  Lung 
Ifilnnd^  Olid  rarely  to  Virginia, 

Long  kknU»  <sjnuiion  T*  V*,  a  few  wintAir,  Nov.  to  Mcb. 

JV"i?jrij  of  gra?is^  uiob»,  mad  «ieaweed  on  the  ledges  of  rocky  eliflk,  ^^0^^ 
three  to  ibur,  varying  from  Bliodes  of  bulFy  to  gruyish  brown,  distinctly  mid 
olitH^nruly  marked  with  choeobite,  2' 35  x  1*60. 

"Our  bird  ilifft^rs  but  little  in  its  hiibits  from  other  cxjeanic  Oulla. 
Feeding  chiefly  on  fiah,  but  accepting  any  diet  that  drifts  within  range 
of  its  keen  sight ;  drinking  salt  water  in  preference  to  fresh  ;  breasting 
tv  gale  with  eiise  and  grm^e— i^oiiring  in  midair,  skimming  close  above 
the  crested  waves,  or  swooping  into  the  trough  for  a  coveted  morsel ; 
resting  upon  Ihe  rolling  billows,  and  sleeping  serenely  as  they  roll, 
With  head  tucked  snugly  under  a  yving ;  wandering  in  loose  flocks, 
and  making  comrades  of  other  wauderers ;  devoted  to  mat©  and  young, 
and  attached  to  all  its  kin — wherever  seen  or  however  employed,  the 
Kittiwake  is  reverdetl  iis  a  typical  gleaner  of  the  Eca* 

"  The  name  is  derived  from  the  bird's  singular  ery,  which  resembles 
the  syllables  JciUi-tia^  kiUi-aa  "  {Chaml>erlajn)* 

4&>  I^ai^US  ^lariueiu  BrU^Ho..   GL/ircoi  B  Gixr. ;  Bi  riooiiAST^ii.  Ad, 

in  ^umM4  r,—Uno.^k  ivnd  wingsi  pale  penrl^^riiy;  pntiiarleH  lightly  tinted  with 
peoil,  inner  hidf  of  tlieir  inner  web?*  and  fuclirifr  jtrmiwaliy  into  white; 
rwt  of  the  ptuma|re  ptmi  white.  Atl  in  fJnfit&r. ~-^\u\l\iir  to  the  above,  bvit 
with  the  heml  and  neek  lightly  litreakwl  with  ^jrayish.  /w.— Upper  pnrt« 
var>  intf  fn>jn  iL'^hy  gray  white,  the  featherw  widely  barred,  mottled,  or 
(Streaked  with  bulfy  or  seihy  ^ray  i  priniamifl  varying  fmni  pale  winaky  ^ray 
tft  pure  white ;  tad  ashy  or  browniwh  gray ;  under  parts  varying!  from  dirty 
whitbh  tn  ashy  grtiy,  senerally  *iarker  on  thu  belly,  Ronititiuies  uiottled  with 
bulfy  or  ijniyi^h.  i  Rird»*  cd"  the  Htn-ond  year  are  naid  tii  be  pure  white.)  L.^ 
98  W.,  iV'lfl;  H..  2-315;  depth  of  B,  at  projeetvon  on  tho  lower  mandible, 
•Ifi  to  11)0;  Tar.,  2  00. 

/^'a«J?^.— Northern  purtn  of  the  northern  heini^phoro;  in  North  America 
bmjibn^  eonmienly  froro  tjoutheni  l^^ibrmlor  tiortliward  and  uiigratiug  aouth- 
ward  to  the  Ureat  Lakes*  and  Long  laland. 
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Long  iHland,  iirogular  W.  V. 

Nest^  of  grasseti,  iuohs,  etc.,  on  the  ground.  Eggs^  two  to  three,  varying 
from  pale  olive-brown  to  grayiah  white,  spotted  or  speckled  with  Bhudes  of 
chocolate,  8*10  x  2  20. 

Mr,  Chamberlain  remarks  that  this  species  combines  "  with  some 
gull-like  traits  many  of  the  coarse  characteristics  of  both  Falcon  ahd 
Vulture." 

**  Some  observers  have  reported  that  flocks  are  at  times  very  noisy, 
particularly  when  settling  for  the  night ;  but  those  I  have  met  with  in 
winter  have  been  rather  silent.  Their  cry  is  harsh  and  at  times  very 
loud ;  it  sounds  something  like  the  syllables  kuk-lak,  I  have  seen  it 
written  cut-leek" 

48*  TOLma  lencopteras  Faber.  Iceland  Gull.  Kesemblcs  the 
preceding  Bpecies  in  color,  but  generally  is  much  smaller;  specimcnB  occur, 
however,  which  appear  to  be  intermediate.  W.,  15*40-1 6*50;  B.,  l*65-l*iM); 
depth  of  B.  at  projection  on  the  lower  mandible,  -OO-'VO ;  Tar.,  2-05-2-20  (B., 
B.,  and  R.). 

Bange. — Arctic  regions;  in  North  America  migrates  south  in  winter, 
rarely  to  Long  Island. 

Long  Island,  A.  V.  in  winter. 

Nesty  of  grasses,  moss,  etc.,  on  the  ground.  Egga^  clay-color  witli  numerous 
chocolate  markings,  2*79  x  1-89. 

**  The  flight  of  the  Iceland  Gull,  its  feeding  habits,  and  its  manners 
generally,  suggest  a  close  affinity  to  the  Herring  Gull  rather  than  to 
the  Burgomaster"  (Chamberlain). 

45*  I<ani8  kmnlleili  Brewd.  Kumlibn's  Gull.  Very  similar  in  gen- 
eral color  to  the  two  preceding  species,  but  ditfers  from  them  in  the  color  of 
the  primaries.  These,  instead  of  being  uniformly  pure  white  or  but  lightly 
tinted  with  gray,  are  marked  with  sharply  defined  spacca  of  ashy  gray.  The 
first  primary  is  tipped  with  white  and  marked  with  ashy  gray  on  the  outer 
web  and  shaft  part  of  the  inner  web ;  the  second  primary  is  ashy  gray  on  only 
part  of  the  outer  web;  tlie  third  and  fourth  primaries  have  smaller  white 
tips  and  are  marked  with  ashy  gray  near  their  ends  on  both  webs.  W.,  15*50- 
17*00 ;  B^  1*65-1*88 ;  depth  of  B.  at  projection  on  the  lower  mandible,  •G0-*66  ; 
Tar.,  2-10-2*35  (Brewster). 

Kange. — North  Atlantic  coast  of  North  America;  south  in  winter  to 
Massachusetts. 

Nest^  on  "the  shelving  rock.«»  of  high  cliffs." 

"Mr.  Kumlion  found  this  bird  breeding  in  considerablo  numbers 
near  the  head  of  Cumberland  Gulf,"  but,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
distinguishing  immature  specimens  from  those  of  L,  leucopterus,  its 
status  on  our  coast  in  winter  is  not  clearly  determined. 

47«  Taupua  nutrinus  Luin.  Great  Black-backed  Gull;  Saddle- 
back.   Ad.  in  swfwier.—Bixak  and  wings  slaty  black ;  wing-feathers  tipv><id 
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with  white ;  rest  of  plumago  white ;  toll  pometimca  tnottlod  with  tltit<l£y.  A*L 
iii  wint^.—SimUoT  lo  l\n3  ubi>vo/hut  witit  the  liciitl  and  D«t;k  BtriiuluU  witli 
gruyleli.  /m*— lltmil  tmd  nujm  wbitbh^  Rtrfiakcid  with  (frayiHh ;  buL^k  tmd 
wiiij^ffi,  i?xot?pt  priiiiurioH^  bruwnkh,  tlit*  IbathiiTB  iii»rgiii«3d  iinJ  irrugubrly 
uiurki^l  wHh  piilu  btitly  ;  prf«iime«  liurk  brownijth  blufikn,  the  'mncr  tfuca;  with 
^mtill  white  tijifl;  tiiil  rnotdcd  with  bkek  and  wldta^  utidtjr  purta  whltiuh, 
rijtrtxi  or  leeii  strunkwd  i)r  burred  witJi  Rruyish.  L.,  wm\  W.,  lti"50;  T.,  a  oo; 
11.,  3-50. 

/ib»</c.— Nortb  AtJimtic;  brmsd»in  North  Aiixfrii^ii  f  rom  Uio  Bay  of  Fund  y 
northward ;  cugruteE  ^southward  in  winter  regulurly  to  the  Qrcut  LukeH  und 
VirgininT  tmd  leas  frtsquetitly  tu  Sotitli  Carolina, 

Long  Uiiuid,  couimon  W.  V.,  Hcpt.  to  Aph 

N§siy  of  ^iinmm^  Bduweed^  etc.^  on  the  |£Tound«  Bi/f/*t  twft  to  thrtje^  clay- 
Qolor,  browm»h  a&hy  or  butty,  ratiior  evenly  «iJOttcd  witii  tihocolatti,  SHKI  x  a- 15. 

A  more  northern  BpeciGs  than  the  Herri ng  Qulh  Mr.  Brewer, 
who  obtMarved  it  in  imrabera  in  the  island  of  Anticosti  in  July,  w  rites : 

**  The  Black-backs  Bto  exceedingly  noisy  birdB,  especially  when  their 
young  are  in  danger,  !ia  well  as  tawanl  evening.  ...  1  identific<l  four 
dUtinct  cries :  a  braying  ha-ha-ha^  a  deep  k^.ou\  ke^iWy  a  short  barking 
note,  and  a  long-drawn  groan  *  very  loud  and  decidedly  iinprcasiva  *  ,  . 
At  ail  times  of  tlio  year,  during  the  bn^^ding  season  as  well  as  in  win- 
tor,  it  is  by  far  the  wariest  hird  that  I  have  ever  mat" 

The  SiBWiAJf  QvLh  iSO.  Ltiru*  q^nisy^a  lurge  tiull  inhabiting  oorth- 
t5m  Adia^ia  Romctlmci*  found  in  Gn^nhind. 

RiTVij  (ji  LL.  All.  in  Iliiok  unci  winpt  d^up  ptarl-gruy ;  flrat  primary 

tipjjed  with  white,  then  erofised  by  a  small  bbijk  nmrk^  then  a  mu«h  larger 
white  one;  thl*  is  followed  by  u  bluck  t*pace;  tlie  block  runs  down  the  outer 
web  of  the  Jxiather  to  near  itH  bope  and  the  siittft  part  of  tht?  inri^r  wt-b 
nearly  fiti  fan  U'.«vin|r  thti  inner  two  t}imln  of  tb«>  web  below  the  bluek  rnark 
whit«  (  Fig.  H) ;  tlie  i^i^cond  primary  la  gimilarf  but  the  seeond  white  mtirk 
ii-  i\  nmnd  »poi  on  iha  inner  web  itnd  tlife  blutk  ot'<;upleH  a  jcrt-nitor  i^|tiR'e  neiir 
tixe  tip*  btn  dti^>  not  eoutinue  so  far  down  on  the  feather;  the  third  to  sixth 
prlmiiries  art!  tipped  witli  whita,  w^hitjh  i»  wncceedod  by  a  gradually  dimin- 
ishing black  band  whicli  extendw  farther  down  on  the  ouU?r  w«hof  the  feather 
tium  on  the  inner;  the  re^t  of  the  plumage  ia  pure  white.  Ad,  in  tPt^i^r. — 
Simlbir  t^j  rJie  aliove,  but  with  the  lii^ad  and  neck  streaked  or  spotted  with 
gruyisli.  /m.— rpp«r  parts  mhy  fiiHcouw ;  heail  and  nape  iii^^ra  or  \im  streaked 
with  pale  butfy ;  boek  and  wiii^^  margineil  or  im^gulaTlj  marked  with  tlie 
feiune  eohji- :  primarieft  brownit$li  blaek ;  tail  the  mitm^  Houiotiriies  tipjied  or 
margined  with  bulfy ;  untler  partn  anhy  fuaeouft^  »oniotiine»  liglitly  barrod  or 
tftnjiikvii    L,,  UV(i ;  W.,  17'5(J ;  T.,  7"&U  \  11,,  i  m. 

Hnhift.—**  North  Ainorieu  gtiicrallyt  brevitling  im  tJie  Atlantic  toaat  frt>ni 
>1aine  hiirt|iwar*^r*  (A*  O,  Xh'h  lu  thti  inturiur  bi^uedB  from  Minnesotit  north- 
witrd;  wiiiEons  frtini  ^iuva  Bwlia  tu  Cuba, 
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Waahington,  oommon  W.  V.,  Oct  to  Mch.  Long  iBland,  abundant  W.  V., 
8ept  to  May,  a  few  in  summer.  Sing  Sing,  common  T.  V.,  Supt  21  to  May 
» ;  common  W.  V.  when  river  \b  open.  Cambridge,  abundant  W.  V.,  Nov. 
to  Apl. 

A'eH^  of  grusBCH,  moss,  seaweed,  etc.,  on  the  ground,  but,  where  the  birds 
have  been  pcr^iistently  robbed,  it  i»  more  compactly  built  and  placed  in  trees, 
sometimes  fifty  feet  or  more  Irom  tlie  ground.  £(j(js,  two  to  three,  grayish 
olive-brown,  rarely  whitish,  spotted,  blotched,  and  scrawled  with  distinct  and 
obscure  ohooolate  markings,  2*85  x  1*90. 

This  species  is  by  far  the  most  abundant  winter  Gull  along  the 
coasts  of  the  Bfiddle  and  Southern  Stat<)s.  Unlike  the  more  pelagic 
species,  it  frequents  our  rivers  and  harbors,  feeding  about  piers  and 
wharves,  and  near  the  cities  showing  comparatively  little  fear  of  man. 
Sometimes  one  may  see  them  "  bedded  "  in  flocks  on  the  water,  where 
they  alight  to  rest  It  is  generally  this  species  which  follows  in  the 
wake  of  our  coastwise  vessels,  sailing  astern,  when  the  wind  is  from 
ahead,  without  the  slightest  perceptible  movement  of  the  wings.  (For 
an  interesting  life-history  of  the  Herring  Gull  see  Mackay,  Auk,  ix, 
1892,  pp.  221-228.) 

The  EuBOpKAH  Hkrrino  Gull  (51.  Larui  argentatus)  differs  from  our 
species  in  being  slightly  smaller  and  in  having  the  two  white  spaces  at  the 
tip  of  the  first  primary  joined,  the  black  spot,  therefore,  being  broken  or 
entirely  absent  It  is  of  rare  occurrence  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  North 
America. 

64*  Laths  debiwrnrensifl  Ord.  King-billed  Gull.  Ad.  in  sum- 
mer.— Back  and  wings  pearl -gray ;  first  primary  black,  with  a  white  spot  near 
the  tip,  the  base  of  the  inner  half  of  tlie  inner  web  peurl-gray  (Fig.  00,  b)\ 
second  primary  black,  the  basal  half  of  the  inner  web  pearl-gray ;  on  the 
third  to  rixtb  primaries  the  black  decreases  rapidly,  and  each  one  is  tip[>ed 
with  white ;  rest  of  the  plumage  pure  white ;  bill  ^eenish  yellow  with  a  black 
band  in  front  of  the  nostril.  Ad.  in  trin^r.— Hiruilar  to  the  alK>ve,  but  the 
head  and  nape  streaked  with  grayish.  Im. — \l\t\nir  parU  varying  from  ashy 
fusooos,  the  feathers  margined  with  whitish,  to  fHrarl-gray,  the  feathers  more 
or  less  mottled,  spotted,  or,  on  tlie  head  and  neck,  htreake*]  with  ashy  fus- 
cous; outer  primaries  black,  tail  varj  ing  from  i>eurl-gray,  more  or  lews  mottled 
with  blackish,  to  white,  and  croshed  near  the  end  by  a  wide  band  of  black ; 
basal  half  of  the  bUi  yellowish,  end  black.    L.,  W.,  14  </^;  T.,  6*00; 

B.,  1-60. 

Bang€. — North  America,  more  common  in  the  inUirior;  breerls  from 
southern  Minnesota  and  Newfoundland  northward  ;  wiutt^rs  from  l>jng  Island 
to  Cuba  and  Mexico. 

Washington,  very  common  T.  V,,  Feb.  t/>  Apl.  5;  Oct.  to  Nov.;  rare  in 
winter.   Long  Island,  common  W.  V,,  Aufr.  t/^  Apl.    Hing  Sing,  casual  T.  V. 

NetA^  of  grasses,  etc.,  on  tlic  irn^und.  two  t/>  thnx;,  clay-color,  buffy, 

or  whitish,  rather  evenly  sp<Atod  wiUi  chocoiul«;,  t  '^M  x 
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The  coAst -ill habiting  indivnduftls  of  this  8fH3oi(\s  resemble  tbo  ITcir- 
ring  Gull  in  habit?»  and  nre  not  easily  ](lpTTti1iiib]e  from  that  species 
unless  the  two  be  seen  together,  when  the  smaiicr  size  uf  the  King-bill 
is  noticeable. 

In  the  interiort  where  tbo  species  is  locally  cottmuin,  it  fecsds  on 
inscctSj  which  it  ealchijs  both  on  the  ground  and  in  the  air. 

TUo  Mew  Gull  (5G.  Larue  canun) — a  Eiimpemi  spucies — has  bcjen  Ibund 
Qtieo  in  Labratlof. 

68«  Xa^tm  a^triclllar  Linn.  Lauohtko  Gci.1.  ;  BxAcic-nEAnED  Gull. 
(ScMj  Fig^-  %b.)  AiL  m  Bayk  ajid  wingH  dark  imtxrl-^rtxy  i  prinmrita* 

Ulaek,  the  innor  ones  with  email  whitt  tips  (Fig.  00,  c) ;  wholu  huad  iiud  throut 
deep  slateniolui'  i  rtiSfit  of  the  pluuiuge^  iticUuJiD|r  thvs  njipu,  puru  whitu,  thu 
briust  tsotnetlTiraeft  suffered  hy  &  (ii^liciitc  pcneh- blossom  tint;  bill  dark  red- 
dish, brighter  at  tlio  tip.  Ad.  %n>  mnter.—RcuL^mbhM  the  aWvo^  bttt  hui*  tlio 
bead  und  throiU  while,  tbo  erown  and  sides  of  the  bond  and  tioiuetliiioi^  tJio 
nope  spotted  or  streaked  with  ^uybh,  /m. — Upptr  pnit»  li^^ht  awhy  fuscous, 
the  feathora  mur^inud  with  whitiiih :  primariojj  bJuek ;  forehead  ami  tinder 
parts  white,  somotlmcfl  wnslied  In  places  with  dusky  ■  tail  dark  incarl-grpy, 
brtJiuJly  tippe^l  with  Idaok.    U  Ifl  50;  W.,  13-5^1;  T.,  4-30;  B.,  1-G5. 

Mange.— Briii.^»  from  Texas  and  Florida  to  Maine;  rtire  in  the  interior; 
winters  from  South  Carolina  tti  north om  Soutli  America, 

Wflshlngton^  irrii^tilar  in  falL  Long  lulandf  rare  R.,  irriignlar  T.  Y,^ 
Apt  to  t^ept. 

^'^^  of  jprnssffit,  seaw^oed,  etc*.,  on  the  groimd  in  granay  nmrsliea»  Egffs^ 
three  to  five,  varyinjj  fron^  ^ayish  dive- brown  bo  grDtmsh  ffray,  wjiotted, 
blotehed,  and  acrawUHl  with  cboeolate,  aa.'i  sc  l'f>.^. 

"  From  the  hoarse  clatter  of  the  Terns  ono  could  distinguish  its 
long-drawn,  clear  note  on  n  high  key,  sounding  not  unlike  the  more 
exuited  call-noto  of  the  Domestie  Goose ;  and  every  now  and  then  it 
would  give  its  prolonged,  weird  Jaugbter,  which  has  given  rise  to  its 
eommon  Tianie.  To  one  who  has  heard  it»  it  might  bo  imitated  by  the 
gyilftbleit  h(ih-fm-ha-ha-ha^  hah-hfth-hah^  all  of  which  are  uttered  on  a 
high,  clear  tone,  the  last  three  or  four  syllables,  and  esjiecittlly  the  last 
being  drawn  out  with  peculiar  and  prolonged  eiteet,  the  whole 
sounding  like  the  odd  and  i^xeited  laughter  of  an  Indian  squaw,  und 
giving  tuarkcd  propriety  to  the  name  of  the  bird*^  (Langille)> 

69,  iMniB  frankllnl  Str.  and  Eic&^  Fkaxullui^b  (4rLL.  AfL  fim- 
mrr.  — Whole  ht^/nJ  aiifl  ihnmtwmJy  bbirk,  nap,  Rifh'j^  of  the  m?t^ki.  mthJ  uinlcr 
part*,  oXPt'l't  thmit,  whlto,  gi^npndly  wulluNt'd  (iu  fnnuli  np^^t'lnirm)  with  an 
e3ftiuisir.e  peaeh-hln^^Hom  tint;  tail  whiUr;  hm'k  smd  wlnga  pofirl-^^ray ;  tirst 
primary  white,  t!m  outijr  w«b  blacky  axeept  at  iJio  tip,  tbo  Bhallt  part,  of  the 
innor  weh  (^rayi*Ji  on  iho  l>asal  tiaif  {¥h^.  f£\  ^  seeoml  ii^^hoary  whit.*:,  with 
ti  black  rtiark  on  tha  inuLT  web  and  a  bbi^k  .ntn^iv  oit  tliu  outer  web  utur  the 
tipi  the  rest  of  thu  outer  v^vb  lUi  J  ahaJl  juirt     llin  inner  web  jujiArt-gmy ;  third 
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to  sixth  primarioB  tipped  with  white,  then  banded  with  graduAlly  diminishing 
bars  of  black,  which  uro  succeeded  by  a  whitish  space,  while  the  rest  of  the 
feather  is  pearl-gray ;  bill  dark  coral-rod.  Ad.  in  wirUer. — ^  Similar,  but  head 
and  neck  white,  the  occiput,  with  orbital  and  auricular  regions,  grayish  dusky  ; 
bill  and  feet  dusky,  the  former  tipped  with  orungc  reddish/*  Youmjy  Jint 
plumage, — ^  Top  and  sides  of  the  head  (except  forehead  and  lores),  back  and 
scapulars  grayii^  brown,  the  longer  scapulars  bordered  terminally  with  pale 
grayish  buflf ;  wing-coverts  bluish  gray  tinged  with  grayish  brown ;  seconda- 
ries dusky,  edged  with  pale  grayish  blue  and  broadly  tipped  with  white ;  pri- 
maries dusky,  the  inner  more  plumbeous,  all  broadly  tipped  with  wiiitu. 
Central  portion  of  the  rump  uniform  light  bluish  gray ;  lateral  and  posterior 
portions  of  the  rump,  upi>er  tail-coverts,  entire  lower  parts,  forehead,  lores,  and 
eyelids  white.  Bill  brownish,  dusky  terminally  ;  feet  brown  (in  skin)."  W., 
11-25;  B.,  1-80;  depth  through  nostrils,  -85 ;  Tar.,  1-60  (B.,  B.,  and  R.). 

Bange, — Breeds  from  southern  Minnesota  and  Dakota  northward;  win- 
ters in  the  Southern  States,  and  migrates  principally  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River"  (Cooke  and  Merriam).   !Not  found  on  the  Atlantic  coast 

Netty  of  grasses,  etc,  in  reedy  or  bush-grown  marshes.  Eifgsy  one  to  three, 
varying  from  dark  chocolate  to  creamy  brown  and  sooty  white,  irregularly 
marked  with  small  spots  or  large  blotches  of  umber,  and  with  obsolete  lilao 
shell  markings,  2*12  x  1-40  (Preston). 

This  inland  species  reaches  our  western  limits.  An  excellent  ac- 
count of  its  habits,  by  J.  W.  Preston,  will  be  found  in  the  Ornitholo- 
gist and  OSlogist,  xi,  pp.  54,  55. 

M»  Lftnis  pirfi^^ipi**^  (  Or  J).  BoNAPARTE^s  Gull.  Ad.  in  summer. 
— Whole  head  and  throat  dark,  sooty  slate-color ;  nuj^e  and  sides  of  tlie  neck, 
under  parts,  except  throat,  and  tail  white :  bock  and  wings  p)earl-gray ;  first 
primary,  seen  from  above,  white,  the  outer  web  and  tip  black  (Fig.  60,  e); 
second  and  third  primaries  white,  tipped  witli  black ;  third  to  sixth  primaries 
with  small  whitish  tips,  then  large  black  spaces,  the  rest  of  the  feather  white 
or  pearl-gray ;  bill  black.  Ad.  in  tcinter. — Similar  to  tlie  preceding,  but  head 
and  throat  white,  the  back  and  sides  of  the  head  washed  with  grayish.  Im. 
— Top  of  the  head  and  nape  and  a  spot  on  the  auriculars  more  or  less  washed 
with  grayish ;  back  varj  ing  from  brownish  gray  to  jHjarl-jjray ;  lesser  wing- 
coverts  grayish  brown,  secondaries  mostly  pearl-gray ;  first  primary  with  the 
outer  web,  tip,  and  most  of  tlie  sliaft  part  of  the  inner  web  black ;  inner  niar- 
gin  of  the  inner  web  at  the  end  of  the  feather  narrowly  bordered  with  black ; 
second  and  third  primaries  much  the  same,  but  with  Klightly  more  black  at 
the  ends;  tail  white,  banded  with  black  and  narrowly  tFpped  with  white; 
under  parts  white.   L.,  U  «k»  ;  W.,  lo-oo ;  T.,  4  (Kj ;  B.,  115. 

Hange. — ^Breeds  from  Manitoba  northward;  apparently  no  record  of  its 
breeding  on  the  Atlantic  coast;  winters  K/>uthwar<l  to  the  (iulf  of  Mexico. 

Washington,  common  T.  V.,  Mch.  to  May  5 ;  ih'i.  and  Nov.  Ixjng  Island, 
common  T.  V.,  a  few  winter,  Oct  to  A  pi.  Sing  Sing,  rather  rare  T.  V.,  A  pi. 
and  Oct 

Ifeity  of  sticks  lined  with  grasses,  etc.,  on  stumps,  in  bushes  or  trees  four 
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Ui  twenty  ftict  fi^m  the  ground.  three  to  to  or,  gruyislj  olivu  with  u 

grLuiibh  tint  md  nmaXi  cloVii^brDwa  iipot&,  cMijlly  ttbout  tlib  lai^uf  txtid,  1*1^ 

"The  flight  is  easy  and  gracefnl,  each  stroke  of  the  long,  pointed 
wings  throwing  the  ijody  up  n  littkv  while  the  bird  jiccrs  thia  wiiy  and 
thiit  in  quest  of  its  Bmali  pivy.  If  it  fly  toward  one,  tJie  wliitc  front 
of  Us  wings,  added  to  its  white  brt^^st  and  nock,  givc\^  it  tho  appear* 
anca  of  a  white  bird  with  a  black  head.  It  ofteti  has  a  noticeable  way 
of  turning  partly  aroond  or  cuttmg  backward  as  it  drops  in  securing 
some  object  detected  on  or  near  tho  surface  of  the  water,  thus  making 
it  apjjear  decidedly  litho  and  agile  on  tht)  wing  "  (Langiile). 

The  LiTTtE  Gull  {SO-L  Lurns  mimiiujt%  a  Europomi  BpQck**(,  has  boejj 
token  only  onco  in  America— on  Long  leltmd,  in  IScptcjuber,  ittST  (Datohur, 
Auk,  V,  1888,  p,  171), 

Roaa^g  Gull  (tfJ.  Rlmdosi^thiQ  roRea)^  on  an^tlc  spct'lcSj  is  known  from 
Foint  Barrctw,  Alaska  i  Melville  Pifninwula;  Englund,  Ftiroea,  mvX  Udi|?ohiiul ; 
but  has  l>e<?n  found  in  number  only  at  the  lirist-montiouod  locality.  (See 
Murdoch,  Rep.  of  the  Exji.  to  Point  Barrow,  p,  123.) 

6S-  XettUi  sabltlll  fiAniNEV  Ci:ll*    Ad.  hi  swmirt^i.^ Whole 

htsad  and  tbrout  alatti  color,  bordered  iMjutcriorly  by  bli^ek ;  baek  uOil  sides  of 
tlio  tii'ck,  under  parts,  tKMijit  throjit,  and  ditfkti^  forked  tail  puro  white ; 
hiu!k  and  wing&diirk  i>earl-gniy ;  Bccondurkit  tippeil  witli  whito  ;  iirfit  primary 
bhiek,  ihc  Inner  half  of  the  inuer  wt^b,  e:)£eopt  at  the  end,  whity ;  st'cond  to 
fourth  prininricft  uirtiilar,  but  tipixstl  with  whitu ;  bill  black,  tha  end  ytllow. 
Jd.  in  tmnt^^.—^  &imi\ii.T  to  tho  summer  plum  age,  but  the  head  firitl  noek 
whik^  exct'pt  oct!i|iut,  uu|Ki,  and  anricutar  reiffion,  which  are  dull,  dufiky 
lilumbeoua'^  (B*,  B.,  and  li.),  /m,— Koreheud  and  l^jres  whittj^  re*t  of  tho 
upper  part^  Mhy  brown,  tJie  feathers  slightly  tipped  with  whltiwh  ;  tail  white, 
Ijmadly  tipped  with  blAeki^h;  under  parte  white.        14-00  ^  W,,  10'60;  T., 

4'soi  a,  »5» 

Arctic  rcffions,  in  winter  migrating  only  a  uhort  distance  eouth- 
w«rd  and  mrcly  niiiehing  the  United  States, 
Lon^  Inland,  A.  V.,  one  recohJ, 

NM^  of  gni*6i'ft,  ete.^  on  the  ground,  /i'fff/M,  iwtt  to  five,  d*^op  olive  (vary- 
ing in  ihttinttity,  howc  vi  i%  nitd*  r  linlj^tioi  tly  Hp^tr^  d  or  bjotdseil  with  brown, 
1-78  *  VU  (Kidgw.). 

Tills  boreal  specis  s  is  ui  rare  occurreace  in  the  northern  United 
StateiJ  in  the  wmten 

Subfamily  Steminm,  TeniA, 

Tems  are  littoral :  never*  1  believe,  pebigie.  They  inhabit  the  shor^ 
of  bodies!  ot  both  fre^ih  nJ»d  salt  water,  but  arc  more  nliundant  on  the 
eeaeoaiit  than  in  the  hjlerinr.  Their  prhu  ijial  characters,  as  eomjiared 
with  the  Gulls,  art*  ineutioiHsd  under  the  subfamily  Larifm.  Their 
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power  of  flight  has  dcservetlly  won  for  them  the  name  of  Sea  Swal- 
lows. Thej  capture  their  prey  of  small  fish  by  plunging  into  the 
water,  frequently  disappearing  and  swimming  a  few  feet  beneath  the 
surface.  They  nest  in  colonies.  The  nest  is  usually  on  the  ground. 
Generally  it  is  simply  a  slight  depression  in  the  sand,  shells,  or  pebbles' 
of  a  beach,  or  in  the  near-by  seaweed,  moss,  or  grasses.  Sometimes  it 
is  scantily  lined  with  bits  of  grass,  seaweed,  moss,  etc,  but  these  are 
frequently  wanting. 

KEY  TO  TUB  8PECIE8. 

L  Wing  under  18-00. 

1.  Entire  top  of  the  head  jet- block. 
A.  Bill  black,  or  mostly  bluck. 

a.  Feet  black  or  blackiHh. 

a>.  Under  parts  black  or  blackish  77.  Black  Tern. 

9^.  Under  parta  white ;  bill  black  ....  63.  Oull-billko  Tekn. 
1^.  Under  partd  white;  bill  black,  broadly  tipped  with  yellow. 

67.  Cabot's  Tern. 

b.  Feet  yellowish  or  oraD<rc. 

A».  Outer  tail-fcather8  pure  white ;  outer  web  of  first  primary  black. 

72.  Roseate  Tekv. 

d*.  Inner  web  of  outer  tail-feather  gray ;  outer  web  of  first  primary 

gray  69.  Fobsteb's  Tebn. 

K  Bill  mostly  or  entirely  ycllowidh,  reddish,  brownish,  or  orange. 
a.  Under  parts  tinged  with  grayish;  outer  web  of  outer  tail-feather 
gray ;  inner  web  white. 

a*.  Bill  broadly  tippe*l  with  blackiKh ;  tarsus  generally  over  -7^. 

70.  CoMMox  Tern. 
tf*.  Bill  without  a  distinct  black  tip;  tonus  generally  under  *70. 

71.  Arttic  Tern. 

ft.  Undtf  parts  pure  white;  inner  web  of  outer  tail-featlier  gray ;  ouUrr 
web  white  69.  ForsterV  Tern. 

2.  Forehead  white;  lorcH  block ;  crown  jet-black. 

A.  Wing  under  8-00;  Wk  fiearl-groy  74.  Leact  Tern. 

B.  Wing  over  8-00 ;  hock  grayizkh  brown  or  bla^.-kihh. 

c  Back  grayish  brown :  a  white  stripe  from  the  forf;hca^l  over  the  fvf. 

7*1.  Bridled  Tern. 
A.  Back  blackiah ;  white  of  foreheafi  not  reaching  orer  the  eye. 

75.  9itttm  Tern. 

8.  Forehead  or  crown  white  or  grayish,  sometime»  bf^^kled  with  black ; 
km  not  entirely  blar.-k. 
A.  Wing  pearl-eray.  over  9"^«(». 
a.  Outer  tail-feath'-r  *:iA'.r*\s  j^urc  i*h'.ti:. 
«».  Bill  over  l-T-').  ti|. J »<-i  With  >o:jo-A  i-»i    .    .    .    *;7.  Cap^/i**  Tern. 
Bill  under  1^5.  without  a  y*:i:ow  tip    .  72.  ll'frLAit  Tern  (hn,). 
h.  Outer  t«l-fcaih':r  ufA.  punr 
ft>.  Inner  w«-b  of  ouUrr  tail  f>rath<;f  'Jark'.r  ♦.han  o'^t/.-r  web;  out/jr  web 


mm<t.ly  rsr  enilrclj  while ;  a  Mmk  spnco  (rcrjomny  on  the  side  of 
llifi  head  int'K^iiig  the  eye  ,   .   .    -    .    ftO.  FojiarER^rt  TEroc  (Im.). 
t^.  UuU'r  vt^b  of  otttor  lail-i'^athct-  liofkut-  tlmn  jniicr  welt;  tiir^tia 

ovur^TO    *  *  .  *  .  70.  t'oMMojT  Tkri?  (  Ini.  ^ 

6*,  Outniir  wc'ti  of  outer  tml-fuiUthcr  durkot  than  inniit  Tvtjb;  tui^ua 

under  *T0   ,  ,   .   ,  71,  Abctio  Tebn  (Itu*). 

J7.  Wing  hliiekiiih,  over  000, 
o.  Under  jJitrtH  hi  nek  i  ah  .   .   .   *   .   .   .   ,   .   75*  Boott  Tkrn  f  bn.). 
6.  Under  jMirtii  whito  tfi^  Buidled  TfiiiN  (Im*), 

4,  Crown  siJ  very  gray ;  lores  bliiek;  roit  of  plumftjfc  eooty    ,  7i>.  Nouuy* 
a  Wiuif  under  0-00  T7.  Blaue  TiiiiJj  (Im.)^ 

IL  Wing  over  lS-00. 

yl.  Wing  15*00  or  over;  outer  prinuiry  moatly  gray.  64,  Caspeah  Tebh, 
Jl  Wmg  under  15*00 ;  iimur  half  of  inner  web  of  ttr^t  pilnmry  wJvito. 

65.  KOYAL  TEBlf. 


Fio.  fit— First  ppimartfv  of  adulf  Tpmn,  m-^  fmm  below,  fo)  Ca^pJfin  Tern  ; 
0)  Royikl  Tt-ru  ;  \c}  Comruon  Terii  ;  id)  Arctit:  Turti ;  le)  Eoaettt<a  Ttirn. 

Tilun.  Ad,  in  if  uifimer.— Top  of  the  ht^ud  and  tmp  bltick  ;  hack  iitid  winj^s 
piilo  |K'nrl-grjty  ;  outer  web  of  outer  i^rifniirHSH  siivttry;  tip  and  ^haft  pjirt  of 
tbL'  inuer  web  ditrkf^^r;  inner  jmrt  of  the  inner  wc^b,  exeupt  for  n  niirrow  niar- 
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at  the  end  of  the  feather,  white;  tail  white,  slightly  forked,  the  middle 
feathent  grayish;  under  partH  wliitc;  bill  ami  feet  black,  the  former  rather 
short  and  stout  Ad.  in  irtnter.— Similar  to  the  ubovu,  but  top  of  the  head 
white,  aurieulars  grayiKh,  and  a  8pace  in  front  of  thv  eyu  bluekbih.   L.,  U'50 : 

12^ ;      5-60 ;  B.,  1-40 ;  depth  of  B.  at  base,  -50. 

Range. — Cosmopolitan ;  in  North  America  brecda  along  the  Gulf  coaHt  from 
Mexico  to  Florida,  and  on  the  Atlantic  coast  north  to  Vii^nia,  straying 
northward  rarely  to  Maine. 

Washington,  casual.   Long  Inland,  A.  V.  in  summer. 

EggB^  three  to  live,  rather  uniform  buffy  white,  with  numerous  distinct  and 
obsoore  ohooolate  markings,  1*80  x  1-30. 

This  is  a  common  species  on  the  coast  of  our  Southern  States.  It 
is  said  to  prefer  insects,  which  it  catches  on  the  wing,  to  fish.  Its  voice 
is  harsh  and  easily  distinguishable  from  that  of  other  Terns,  while  its 
heavy  black  bill  will  also  servo  to  identify  it 

64*  SteniA  lBCliegnai>»  Lepech.  Caspian  Tern.  Ad.  in  ttpring. 
—Top  and  back  of  the  head  shining  black,  the  feuthcfH  Icnfrtlicncd  to  form 
a  crest;  back  of  the  neck,  under  parts,  and  tail  white ;  back  and  wings  pearl- 
gray ;  primaries  dark  slaty,  silvery  on  the  outer  web  (Fig.  61,  a)\  bill  coral- 
rod,  darker  near  the  tip ;  feet  black.  Ad,  after  the  breeding  tteason  and  in 
vtn<er.— Similar  to  the  above,  but  top  of  the  head  streaked  with  black.  Im. 
— ^Top  of  head  streaked  with  black  and  wliitc ;  back  of  neck  and  under  i>art8 
white;  back,  wing-coverts,  and  tcrtials  pearl-gray,  spotteil  or  barred  with 
brownish  black;  primaries  dark  sinty,  silver}'  on  the  outer  web;  tail  pearl- 
gray,  more  or  leas  barred  with  brownish  black :  >>ill  orange-red  ;  feet  black- 
ish brown.   L.,  21-00;  W.,  lH-20;  T.,  6-00;  B.,  2  s0. 

Bange. — A  cosmopolitan  speciej*  of  irregular  distribution ;  in  North  Amer- 
ica, breeds  locally  from  Texas  to  Great  Slave  Lake  :  niijrrates  through  the  in- 
terior and  on  the  coast,  and  apparently  docs  not  winter  within  our  limits. 

Long  Island,  uncommon  T.  V.,  Auu-  and  Sept 

^^«,two  to  three,  grayish  white*  or  butiy  white,  with  ruUier  small,  dis- 
tinct, and  obscure  chocolate  rnurkimrH.  2*70  x  1*83. 

This  large  Tern  of  local  distribution  is  to  be  known  by  its  size  and 
red  bilL  Unless  the  two  were  seen  together,  however,  I  do  not  believe 
it  ooald  with  certainty  be  distinguished  in  life  from  the  lioyal  Tern. 

M(»  SteniA  masiaui  B^^^/^i.  K<>val  Tern.  Ad,  in  ipring.—Top  and 
back  of  the  head  shining  Muck,  the  fcatliers  len^rthened  to  form  a  crest: 
back  of  the  neck,  under  parti«.  and  tail  white:  buck  and  wings  pearl -gray ; 
inner  web  of  primaries,  except  at  the  tip.  wliitc :  tij*.  outf;r  web,  and  shaft  part 
of  inner  web  dark,  silvery  slate-color  (Fi^r.  ♦Jl,  /yi.  Ad.  after  tfu  f/reeding 
teoMm  and  in  winter. — Siinilur  the  ulnive.  but  toj>  of  the  head  streaked 
with  black  and  white.  //«.— Kesemblin;^  the  \'>\iu'i  of  S.  tw/ugrava^  but 
smaller  and  with  the  inner  half  of  the  inner  web  of  the  I'rinrixiries  white.  L., 
19*00;  W.,  14*00:  T.,  T-Oo:  B., 

Bange. — Breeding  in  North  Aineriea  alontr  th*-  ^iulf  <-oaKt  frftrn  Texas  to 
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Floridn^  ntid  on  Iha  At\sva\ic  const  to  Virfriiiiu^  oeeiiHlfmRlly  wnndcrs  north- 
wwfil  IQ  tho  Gmat  Lnkvv,  nut  I  MiL^aehuMtto. 
Loog  Islund,  A*  V,  in  eiu minor. 

Fe/ffOSf  one  to  Ibui^  moru  puitilbd  than  Ihu&c  uY  thu  precedki^,  gruybh  wJiIUj, 
with  vnihhT  funollT  diatinct,  mxd  ^bmnre  choookto  niurkiiigiij  S-65  x  l-TB. 

A  CO  ram  on  species  on  our  son  them  coasts.  During  the  winter  it 
h  about  the  only  Tern  one  sees  in  Ploridft  waters.  It  is  a  str^ng» 
ncLive  bird  on  the  wing,  and  a  reckless,  dashing  diver,  fmiuently  dis- 
appearing beneath  the  surface  in  e^itching  its  prey*  The  slow-flying 
Pelicans  arc  tit  ii&  mercy,  and  it  often  deftly  roba  them  of  their  well- 
earned  i^ains. 

Both  this  species  and  the  preoedingt  aud  indeed  all  ttie  Terns,  are 
to  be  known  from  the  Gulls  by  the  very  different  manner  m  whit^h 
they  hold  their  bills.  A  Tern  points  its  bill  dire<;lly  downward,  and 
kxtka,  as  Coues  says,  like  a  big  mosttuito,  while  a  CruH'e  bill  points  lur* 
ward  in  the  plane  of  its  body. 

KAKDwicn  Tern,  Ad.  iti  teprhif/. —  VV  iiolu  top  of  the  heiid  mid  creHt  iiluuk  ; 
back  und  wings  light  pearl -|jrruy ;  priiimricifci  t^ilvery  grayj  thu  tihatt  pait  of 
the  inner  weh  white  exeept  (it  the  tip  \  rewt  of  th«  plunmjje  whitt^  \  (tmt  arid 
hill  bluck,  thu  latter  with  n  ^u^picu&m  ^ellowMh  Up.  Ad*  qfttfr  ihf  breeditif^ 
itetuon  and  ift  winicr—BimiUiT  to  thw  ulx>v«,  but  crown  whiter  Boujciimof* 
ffpottoc!  ivith  btiiuk ;  Imek  of  this  hijiid  utid  ercst  nuDru  or  lea»  Btroukcd  witJi 
whito.  /w.— Stftiilar  to  the  preceding,  but  hut^k  epotted  witli  blackish ;  tail 
Bkty  ^y  nnd  much  &horU>r;  bill  t*li^rhtly  if  at  all  tipi^  with  yellow. 
16-00;  W,,  lO'&O;  T,,5-60  ;  B.,  2m 

JBaay*.— TmpLcal  Arriurifa,  breeding  on  thu  (iiilf  coaBt  from  Texaa 
Floridii^  tiud  on  tlio  Atlantic  eouait  to  South  Carolina;  awidentttl  in 
ohu*Mittfl. 

£f/if0,  two  to  thri>o,  btitry  whiU),  pjwtted,  i*pwcklod,  and  rtcrawUid  with  dia- 
tiuct  ojid  olw^cure  chotx)latt3  markin^it,  2-06  m  1'40. 

This  is  an  abundant  summer  residisnt  on  the  coasts  of  southc  " 
Florida,  and  in  wint^^r  is  common  as  far  north  as  Koy  West. 

It  is  said  by  Audubon  to  sAmewhat  rc^mble  the  Marsh  Tom  on 
the  wing,  and  to  havo  a  loud,  sharp,  grating  voicp,  which  can  bp  heard 
half  a  mile  or  more.  I  havn  never  m^n  it  alive,  but  I  believe  it» 
yellow-tipped »  black  bill  would  enable  one  to  identify  it  at  Sfirntj  dis- 
tance. 

TBUDEAC^fl  Tbbn  {6S.  Sterna  trwhrsm)  in  u  l^outh  AmrsHoari  npeeies  whie 
has  lictiQ  taken  ont^is  oti  Long  Itiluud  uud  onoc  on  the  New  J l racy  coael. 

60.  Stenm  forsterl  ^VniL  Fniim'iLJt^s  Tsmi,  Ad,  in  immffii*r, 
Whr*l*j  top  of  tilt:  hitiid  black;  hack  aufl  wintfH  jwarl-jirfty ;  inrifr  hr^rdnr 
inner  web  of  th©  outer  primaries  wJiito,  uxocpt  at  the  tip ;  rump  and  fntirm 
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vnderparU  white;  tail  lipht  poorl-jrray.  the  outer  feather  darker  toward  the 
end,  where  ths  inn^  weh  is  always  darker  than  the  outer ;  bill  dull  orange, 
the  end  third  blackitth ;  feet  orange.  Ad.  in  trtn^.— Similar  to  the  above, 
but  head  white,  more  or  letM  woMhed  witli  grayinh  or  8iK>tteil  with  black,  a 
laiige  black  spot  on  the  aide  of  the  head  inclosing  the  eye ;  bill  raoHtly  black ; 
feet  brownish,  /m. — Similar  to  the  preceding,  but  the  back  and  wings  more 
or  lees  mottled  or  washed  with  light  brownii^h,  and  the  tail  much  shorter. 
L.,  15-00;  W.,  10-25;  T.,  7-00;  Tar.,  90;  B.,  150. 

Bange, — Of  more  or  less  general  distribution  throughout  North  America, 
breeding  in  the  east  locally  from  TexaH  northward  thn)u<;h  tlic  Mississippi 
Valley  to  St  Clair  Flats  and  Manitoba— recorded  from  j^ake  Mistassini — ap- 
parently not  breeding  on  the  Atlantic  coast  north  of  Virginia,  but  wandering 
irregularly  to  Massachusetts. 

Washington,  rare  and  irregular  T.  V.   Long  Island,  rare  T.  V.  in  fall. 

A(M^  of  seaweed,  flags,  or  weeds  on  a  slight  elevation  in  grassy  marshes. 
Eggs^  throe,  very  variable,  olive-gray,  or  olive  brownish  ashy,  more  rarely 
whitish  or  buff,  heavily  marked  with  chocolate,  1*80  x  1-80. 

Dr.  Brewer,  writing  of  Mr.  Ridgway's  experience  with  this  species 
on  CJobb's  Island,  Virginia,  where  it  was  found  breeding  in  numbers, 
says:  **It  was  only  less  abundant  than  the  Anglica  [=  nilotica]^  and 
quite  as  numerous  as  the  hirundo,  frequenting  especially  grassy 
mu^es,  in  which  it  nests.  He  found  it  pre-eminently  a  marsh  Tern. 
It  nested  in  company  with,  or  in  close  proximity  to,  colonics  of  the 
Black-headed  Gull.  It  could  be  reatlily  distinguished  from  the  Com- 
mon Tern,  which  it  closely  resembles  when  on  the  wing,  by  its  grating 
monotonous  note,  which  very  closely  resembles  one  frequently  uttered 
by  the  Loggerhead  Shrike"  (B.  B.,  and  R.). 

70*  SteniA  hlmndo  Linn.  Common  Tern;  Wilson^s  Tern;  Sea 
Swallow  (see  Fig.  7).  Ad.  in  *t/mmcr.— Whole  top  of  the  head  black ;  back 
and  wings  pearl-gray ;  inner  border  of  inner  web  of  outer  primaries  white, 
except  at  the  tip  (Fig.  61,  c) ;  throat  white ;  breast  and  belly  pale  pearl-gray  ; 
tidl  white,  the  outer  webs  of  the  outer  feathers  gray  or  pcarl-jjruy ;  bill  rod  at 
the  base,  the  end  third  hl<ick  ;  feet  orange-red.  Ad.  in  winter.— 'i^woWvx.  to 
the  above,  but  front  part  of  the  head  and  under  parts  white:  bill  mostly 
blaek.  /m.— Similar  to  the  preceding,  but  tlie  back  more  or  loss  washed  or 
mottled  with  light  brownish ;  lesser  winfj-covorts  slaty  gray,  and  tail  much 
shorter.  L.,  15-00 ;  W.,  10-25 ;  T.,  5-50 ;  Tar.,  -75 ;  B.,  1-40. 
*  J2M»ari».— The  Common  Torn  is  closely  related  to  Forstor's  Torn  and  also 
to  the  Arctic  Tern.  From  the  former  it  is  to  bo  distin^'uishod  by  the  color  of 
the  long  outer  tail-feathers.  In  the  Common  Torn  tho  outor  web  of  those 
feathers  is  always  darker  than  the  innor  wob;  in  Forstor's  Torn  the  inner 
web  is  always  darker  than  tho  outor  one.  Adult  ('ommon  Terns  have  the 
breast  and  belly  washed  with  pearl-gray^  wliilo  in  Forstor's  Tern  these  parts 
\are  pure  white. 

Tho  Common  Tom  dillors  from  tho  Arctic  Torn  in  having  the  bill  tipped 
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wUU  hlaf^k  Instenil  at  huin^  entirely  ml ;  in  hnviog  longer  t4iTJii^  nmi  in  the 
eojor  of  the  primuricij*, 

Jififi^ti. — Unjutor  pnrt  of  tilt]  Jiorthorn  h cm v^phere  and  Africa;  in  North 
Americii  t'hiotly  cf>atlu(jd  to  the  eustera  jirovineo  "  (A.  O.  U.),  iSracds  locfllly 
liuth  on  the  vmm  and  in  the  interior  from  tha  Uulf  States  th«  l^iirron 
Gnmndfi  and  Gruuuland. 

Waaiiiiigtoix,  imigwlttr  T.  V,,  gometinieH  common.  Lonj^  Ifilnnd,  corrirnon 
S.  li.,  May  tlirougji  Sept.  Sing  Sing,  ^aatiul  in  liiU?  suiumor.  Cambridge, 
c^iiHUid  in  SopL 

Kfjfjft^  three  to  fonrT  not  di»tinn:alihahle  with  ^'crtainty  from  those  oj 
the  pftjceding,  luit  avernjjrinjf  puler  and  (frei>nor,  and  Im^  heavily  iimrkiMl, 

It  is  five  years  since  I  Tisitcd  tho  breeding  grounds  of  the  colony 
of  Common  Turns  on  Gull  Island,  L.  1.,  but  L  can  close  my  eyes  and 
still  feel  the  air  vibrate  witii  the  hari^h,  half-threatening,  !iaif- pleading 
ehortia  of  nejirly  two  thousand  excited  voices.  There  is  a  dull,  heavy, 
hopeless  monotone,  broken  only  hy  the  scrc^am  of  some  half-matldened 
bird  who  fenrlessly  darts  downward  to  protect  its  nest  at  my  feet.  A 
shot  is  fired ;  there  is  a  moment  of  awe-struek  silence,  then,  with  re- 
newed Tkdenee,  the  screaming  is  resumed.  Pandemonium  reigns: 
imrr,  Urrrr,  mimh  !  the  air  is  full  of  darting,  diving,  erying  Tcrni^. 
It  was  useless  to  attempt  to  secrete  myself.  At  no  time  during  my 
stay  ilid  tho  oiit4:ry  cease  or  hovering  f!nck  disperse. 

This  little,  barren,  utnnfiabitcil  fumdy  inland— ordy  a  few  acres  in 
extent — and  JlUskegot  Islantl,  off  the  Massachusetts  coast,  are  the  only 
liKalities,  from  New  Jersey  to  MainOt  where  the  once  abundant  Common 
Tern,  or  Sea  Swallow,  can  be  found  in  any  numbers.  What  an  iilus- 
tration  of  the  results  of  man^s  greed  and  woman*s  thoughtlessness  I 
The  fickle  fashion  which  indorsed  the  poor  Tern's  spotless  plumage 
haa  long  since  found  new  favorites,  and  the  sadly  mangled  pearl-gray 
feathers  have  gone  to  graves  in  the  ashdieap.  Kow  it  is  the  Egret's 
turn. 

Even  tho  protection  afforded  by  an  insular  home  was  not  sufficient, 
FcAther  hunters?,  (>gg  robbers,  and  self-styled  oiHogists  eame  in  tioats 
to  drive  the  Seti  Swallows  from  their  last  resort  ;  but  the  law  inter* 
fere<l,  and  l>oth  Gull  and  Muskeget  Islands  now  have  a  paid  kceiier 
whose  duty  it  is  to  protect  the  Terns* 

71*  Stemik  paradlsna  Brfmn.  Anc^w  TzRu.—Vcry  similar  In 
i  ohyf  tu  the  (*oron]<m  Ti^rn,  tmm  whieh  it  dillbrs»  in  havinj^  hm  gray  on  tho 
IS  haft,  part  <3f  the  inner  wuh  t^t'  the  enter  print  aries  (Kig.  tn,^/j ;  in  havinit^  the 
tall  somewhat  long-ert  the  tarsi  and  bill  Bh*>rter,  while  the  latu^r*  iu  tlio  adults 
u  gffnemlly  without  a  hlaek  tip*    L.,  15*50;  W.,  lO'SS;  T.,  7'50;  Tar.,  (Sy; 

J^n^a. — "  northern  hemiepherti ;  in  North  AnJerica.  hreedtn^f  from  Maz^- 
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ehnsetts  to  the  arctic  ro^ona,  and  wintering;  jiouthwanl  U>  Virynnia  and  Call- 
fomU"  (A.  O.  U.). 

Long  Island,  rare  in  BumnKT. 

Egg9^  three  to  four,  not  distingubshable  with  certainty  from  thoeo  of  tho 
preceding,  1*<(2  x  l-15i. 

Comparing  the  notes  of  this  bird  with  those  of  the  Common  Tem» 
Mr.  Brewster  writes :  **  Their  notes  are  similar,  but  several  of  them 
can  be  distinguished.  The  usual  cry  of  <S.  maentra  [= par<idisa<i\  cor- 
responds to  the  t^rr  of  S,  hintndo,  but  is  shriller,  ending  in  a  rising 
inQection,  and  sounding  very  like  the  squeal  of  a  pig.  The  bird  also 
has  a  short,  harsh  note  similar  to  that  of  Forsters  Tern.  At  any  dis- 
tance within  fair  gun-range  I  could  usually  separate  it  from  Wilson*s 
[=  Common]  Tern  by  its  longer  tail,  and  by  the  uniform  and  deeper 
color  of  the  bilL  In  flight  and  habits  the  two  seemed  to  me  identical " 
(Birds  Observed  on  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  Proc.  Best.  Soc.  Nat, 
nist,  xxii,  1883,  p.  402). 

78*  Bteraifc  dMHUgmSh.  Montag.  Roseate  Terk.  Ad.  in  sumnifr. — 
Top  of  head  black ;  back  and  wings  pcarl-gray ;  outer  web  of  outer  pri- 
maries and  shaft  part  of  ihe  inner  web  Hlaty  black  (Fig.  61,  under  part8 
white,  generally  delicately  tinted  with  pinkish;  tail  pure  ^rhite ;  bill  black, 
the  base  reddish;  feet  red.  Ad.  in  winter. — Similar  to  tho  above,  but  fn)nt 
of  the  head  white,  more  or  le«8  streaked  or  Hjiotted  with  bluok  ;  under  parta 
pure  white.  Im^Jirgt  plum<uje. — "  Piloum  and  napt*  pule  buHy  ^rrayishjlini'ly 
mottled  or  sprinkled  with  darker,  and  streaked,  i  siKciully  on  the  crown,  with 
dusky;  orbital  and  auricular  regioua  dusky  blackish  ;  remainder  of  the  head, 
extreme  lower  part  of  tho  nape,  and  entire  lower  purt^  wliite,  the  nape,  and 
sometames  the  breast,  finely  mottled  with  bulTy  j^ray ;  back,  scapulars,  Aving- 
coverts,  nunp,  upper  tail-coverts,  and  tail  pale  peurl-blue,  the  back  and  scapu- 
lars overhud  with  pale  buff  irregularly  mottled  with  dusky,  each  feather  with 
a  submarginal  dusky  V-shaped  mark ;  primary  coverts  and  primaries  dark 
bluish-gray  edged  with  paler,  the  inner  webs  of  the  latter  broadly  edged  with 
white ;  tail-feathers  marked  near  their  ends  much  like  tho  longer  scapulars, 
their  outer  webs  rather  dark  grayish ;  bill  brownish  dusky ;  feet  dusky."  L., 
15-60;  W.,  9-50;  T.,  7-54.';  B.,  1-50  (B.,  B.,  and  R.). 

Bang€. — TemiMjrate  and  tropical  rejrions ;  in  Am(;rica  apparently  confined 
to  the  Atlantic  coast,  breeding  from  Florida  northward  to  Maine ;  compara- 
tively rare  north  of  southern  New  Jersey  ;  winters  south  of  tho  United  States. 

Long  Island,  unconmion  >)ut  re«rulttr  S.  li..  May  tlirouf^h  Kept. 

Eggs^  three,  not  distinguishable  with  certainty  from  those  of  S.forsteri  or 
8.  hirvndo^  but  averaging  paler  and  less  heavily  marked,  1-G5  x  1-20. 

This  species  is  found  associated  with  colonics  of  Common  Terns, 
apparently  making  its  nest  among  theirs.  It  is  a  less  excitable,  wilder 
bird  than  hirundo,  and  its  tingle  hursh  nolo,  rack,  may  bo  distinctly 
heard  above  tho  uproar  of  Common  Terns,  as  it  hovers  somewhat  in 
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the  back^nnd.   Its  white  breiist  and  long  oiilcr  tJiiUfewthcn?  also  nid 

in  dMing-ias^hing  it* 

74.  St^^aa  an  till  arum  (La^,).  Leajbtt  Tej^n.  Ad.  in  sfimmer.^ 
Forehuiid  white^  hfi-nK  mid  trown  him^k ;  hack^  tiiO,  aud  winga  pearl-gitiy ; 
outer  wGb  of  outer  prmuiricd  and  ahuft  purt  of  thii  iriticr  web  Bliity  blutik ; 
Titidor  parts  white i  bllJ  yellow^  generally  tipped  with  black;  feet  orange^ 
Ad.  *a  wirder. — Top  of  head  white^  more  or  lesa  spotu^d  witb  bluck ;  buck  of 
head  black  ;  bill  bkckkh.  Upper  partij  and  Uxil  ut  the  end  inoitled 
with  blackish  and  buily,  priniariea  in  the  adult,  under  partH  whito,  bUl 
blackiBh.    L.,  9  00;  W.,  &W ;  T.,  3'50 ;  B.,  MO. 

i^«p^(T,— Northora  South  America  northward  to  CaJiromin,  Dakota,  and 
Maasacbuiietts,  rarely  to  Labrador  j  broedti  locally  throughout  its  range,  and 
winlfjrs*  ftrnjtb  of  the  Unttod  Btntefi. 

Wiwhmgton^  ca*iuol  T.  V.    Long  Iisiland,  rare  in  aummerH 

ihrm  to  four,  buffy  white,  Bpuckbd  or  sjjottcd  with  chocolate, 

Tht«,  the  smallest  of  our  Terns,  r™mbloB  its  conveners  in  habit*^, 
though  it  13  &aid  to  add  insects  to  its  usual  fjirc  of  fish*  Its  voioo  is 
describpfl  as*  "  a  sharp  squeak,  much  lUco  tho  cry  of  a  very  young  pig 
folJowing  its  mother*^ 

75.  Sterxia  fidlgiiiasa  Omsl.  Booty  TEnrr,  Ad.—ToTGhoBd  and  a 
liiiu  rcwching  to  the  cy  t^  wlutLs  lores  ojid  rent  of  the  head  black  ;  nape,  back, 
and  wifigH  browiii&h  Idack^  ri parly  iw  dark  as  tho  hcnd ;  outer  tnil-f fathers 
white,  browuifth  on  the  end  half  i>f  the  junfit  vreb;  reiit  of  tail- feuth era  of  tho 
BoniB  color  as  the  back ;  under  parta  white ;  bill  and  licet  block,  /m,,  ^rd 
fiuma^e.^Qotj  slate-color;  llmngfl  of  the  wing»  ami  under  tall-ooverta 
wlsidBh  ;  wing-coYertaj,  acapulara,  upper  tftil-<JO verts,  wid  tail-feathera  more  or 
IcflD  tippiid  witli  white,   L.,  1^-00  j  W.,  11^60 ;  T.,       ;  B.,  1-^5, 

ite«j^<f,— Tropical  and  subtropical  reglouB;  in  North  America  breeds  rarely 
as  for  north  m  N*>rth  Carolina;  oocaaionally  wond&ra  northward  to  Maine; 
wiiitt'ra  BouUi  of  the  Unltc«l  Stjitm 

Jjong  Jftbmd,  A.  V.  in  Runuiicr« 

Btffjf^  one  to  three,  whitish  or  huff,  upockled  or  spotted  with  chocolato, 

A  regular  summer  visitant  to  our  southern  coasts  and  oecaaionally 
wandering  northwnrd.  It  brewed !4  in  colonies  in  littl(5-frecjuentcd  islands 
in  tlm  We«t  Indies,  and  may  bo  seen  fishing  in  flocka,  which  hover 
low  over  the  watar* 

The  Bt<ii>LKi>  TfiBN  i7^.  Sti^na  an«r( A«iyi>,  a  tropical  Kpocieti,  hoa  beea 
taken  nnov  In  Florida,  hut  nuiy  prove  to  be  a  regular  aumm or  viaitant  to  sonio 
of  the  Florida  key  a. 

77*  Bydrocbelldofi  nli^m  Bwinaiiieiifllfi  ( Omtli  Black  Teiek. 

Ad.  in  sHmtfur. — Whole  hvud  and  under  parts,  *ixcept  under  tiitl-ooFcrts, 
black;  back,  wiugM,  and  tuil  al utLJ -color ;  bill  and  ftiot  black.    Ad.  in  wint^. 
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— Forohead,  napo,  and  under  parts  white;  back  of  the  head  black  mixed 
with  white;  back,  wiugH,  and  tail  deep  {Hjarl-^^ray.  /m.— Similar  to  the  pre- 
ceding, but  upper  partd  more  or  less  washed  and  tipped  with  brownish ;  sides 
washed  with  igrrayish.        10-00;  W.,  8-80 ;  T.,  8  80 ;  B.,  1-00. 

Range, — Temperate  and  tropical  America;  breeds  in  the  interior  from 
Kansas  and  Illinois  to  Alaska ;  not  known  to  breed  on  the  Atlantic  coast, 
where  it  is  found  from  Trince  Edward^s  Island  southward  as  an  irregular 
migrant,  occurring  at  times  in  considerable  number». 

Washington,  irregular  T.  V.,  Sept  Long  Island,  irregular  T.  V.  in  vary- 
ing numbers,  Aug.  and  Sept.   Sing  Sing,  A.  V.,  Sept 

Netiy  of  reeds,  grasses,  etc,  rather  closely  woven,  in  grassy  marshes  or 
vegetation  floating  in  a  slough.  Eggs^  two  to  three,  grayish  olive-brown, 
rarely  whitish,  heavily  spotted  and  blotched  with  chocolate  markings,  fre- 
quently confluent  about  Uie  loiger  end,  1*85  x  -98. 

This  is  an  abundant  species  at  favorable  localities  in  the  interior. 

^  It  seems  not  to  subsist  on  fish  at  all,  but  chiefly  on  dragon  flies 
and  various  aquatic  insects.  It  finds  both  its  home  and  its  food  in 
the  marshes  usually,  but  its  powers  of  fiight  are  so  great  that  it  may 
also  be  seen  far  out  on  the  dry  open  plains,  scouring  the  country  for 
food  at  a  distance  of  miles  from  its  nesting  ground.  .  .  . 

"  The  bird  may  frequently  be  seen  dashing  about  in  a  zigzag  man- 
ner so  swiftly,  the  eye  can  offer  no  explanation  of  its  motive  until,  on 
the  restmiption  of  its  ordinary  flight,  a  large  dragon  fly  is  seen  hang- 
ing from  its  bill.  .  .  (Thompson). 

The  White-winoed  Black  Tkrn  {78.  llydrochelidon  leue(tptera)^  an  Old 
World  species,  hos  been  taken  once  in  Wiscousin,  uiid  is  recorded  "seen" 
on  a  lake  near  Winnipeg. 

79*  Anoas  siolidllS  {Linn.).  Noddy,  vi^/.— Top  of  the  head  silvery 
whitish,  lores  black ;  rest  of  the  plumage  dark  sooty  brown ;  tail  rounded, 
the  central  tail-feathers  longest  /m.— Similar,  but  the  top  of  the  head  is 
like  the  rest  of  the  plumage  an<l  the  silvery  whitish  appears  as  a  line  from 
the  bUl  to  above  the  eye.    L.,  15-00 ;  W.,  10-25 ;  T.,  5-90 ;  B.,  1-70. 

Range. — "  Tropical  and  subtropical  regions ;  in  America,  from  Brazil  and 
Chili  north  to  the  Gulf  and  South  Atlantic  States"  (A.  O.  U.). 

Nest^  of  sticks,  grasses,  etc.,  on  a  mangrove  bush,  in  a  tree,  somotimeH  on 
the  beach  or  in  crevieea  of  rocks.  Egg^  pale  buffy  white,  sparingly  marked 
with  rufous,  2*05  x  1-35. 

This  is  a  summer  visitant  to  our  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts, 
and  nests  on  some  of  tho  Florida  keys. 

Family  Rynchopid^.  Skimmers. 

The  three  closely  allied  species  constituting  this  small  but  distinct 
family  are  found  in  tho  warmer  parts  of  tho  earth.    Only  one  species 
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inhjibita  the  wDstern  hemisphere.  Skimmora  arc  unique  brith  in  tho 
form  of  the  bill  mid  h\  tJicir  nmnnor  of  ^eGLlin^^  Upu nfug^  thu  mtmth, 
tbe  bliwleliko  lower  nuiudiblo  is  *lroi)|>od  just  benejith  the  surface  of 
Uiy  water;  thuu,  flying  rupidl)%  they  imy  bo  ^said  to  lileraliy  "plow  the 
main  "  in  suaruh  of  their  food  of  small  aquatic  animals. 

BOm  Rynchope  nigra  Linn.  Black  Bkijoceb;  Soibhoti-bill  (e«a 
Fiff.  W).  .4^/.— Forelitud,  akka  of  the  hcad^  under  part«,  and  tips  of  tha  ma.'.- 
outlarius  wliitc ;  upptsr  porta  and  mn^  black ;  outf^r  tail-feat  Ken*  wliittj,  iiuior 
once  mora  or  leaa  bmwtiish-   L.,  16-00 ;  W.,  14-50;  T.,  4  75 ;  B.,  2  m. 

Haft^n.—iJomti^  of  tlm  wonaur  parts  of  America,  breeding  nigularly  a»  fur 
north  as  Boathom  New  Jonsfy,  mid,  aftof  tho  broiading  s^aaua,  ociiotilonallj 
woDtleriiiK  northward  m  tiir     thv  Bay  of  Fimdy* 

Waahini^on^  A*  V.    Long  Island,  occuisioaal  in  snmmcr. 

ilW,  a  »li^ht  doprm^ion  in  tho  tsand  or  shelli*  of  a  Imaviu  A'^tj^,  three  to 
four^  white  or  baffy  white^  heavily  blotcihod  with  chooolute^  l-m  x  1*35, 

A  not  uncommon  speeies  on  tnir  southern  coasts,  resemblijig  other 
luetiibera  of  this  fi^mily  in  htibitB. 


OBDEB  TtTBINABES.    TUBE^TfOSED  SWIlOffEBS, 

FaJULY  DlOMEDElDjil.  ALBATBOSaES, 

The  AHjiatn>sse5,  numbering  eight  or  ten  !?i?ecie^,  are  confined  t^hiofly 
to  the  of  tlio  £Southem  hornisphere.  They  are  eniitjetitly  p^lagiti 
bird«»  possessed  of  untiring  powers  of  flight*  Pour  spc^cies  visit  oujp 
Pawl  lie  coaast,  hilt  on  the  Atlantio  coast  of  North  Americfi  Albiitroseiss 
ikre  almost  unknown,  and  there  are  hut  few  reoards  of  their  oocvirrence, 

Tho  WAKDEniKo  Ai.UATaues  iSO'L  iHotn^tdea  txnlanif)^  tho  luriLfost  of  all 
B«o  birds,  with  aa  cxpaUBo  of  wing  whiirJi  moai^Mroft  from  twelvis  to  fourteen 
fisot.  inhabila  antareti*:  imm^  hut  mnietiniois  wandijrs  nortliward,  and  iji  mid  to 
have  be<iu  ftctjn     Tiuupa  Bay,  FloriJiA* 

The  Yellow-sosku  Ai^BATHofls  iSS,  ThaiaMo^f^ron  vvlmimtint)  m  aieio  a 
ftoutheni  lipeoiofl  whi*;'h  ia  siiid  to  biivo  beon  takon  onco  in  Qaub^o  (Chimibor- 
Mn,  Nuttairs  Manual,  ad  od.,  ii,  p»  277). 

Family  Fhooellarudje.   Shearwaters  and  Petrei^, 

The  seventy  known  ipccies  of  Petrels  aro  distrihutf^d  over  the  seaa 
of  the  world.  Sjiuo  thirty  sfH?cie8  have  hcon  found  lu  N()rt  b  AuHirica^ 
of  whi eh  se vm i  a r  rt  u lar ly  n n  on r  A ll an t ic  t oa-st ,  1  j j k e  1  b ei r  1  a rge 
relatives,  the  AllMitroissea,  they  are  strictly  pula|!fi[.r,  aiul  visit  th*j  land 
only  to  ne«t.  The  strf>ng,  swift  flight  of  Shearwaters,  and  the  grateful 
movements  of  the  smaller  Mother  Carey*?*  Chickens,'*  are  ftimiliftr 
sights  to  those  wliKj  go  **di>wij  to  the  sua  in  ships/^ 
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KKY  TO  THE  M1>£CIEK 

I.  Wing  over  10*50. 

A.  Under  parts  dusky  04.  Sooty  Sheab water. 

M.  Under  parts  white. 

a.  Bill  under  1*50  <KS.  BLAt,K-cAi»i'Ei)  Petrel. 

b.  Bill  over  1*60. 

6*.  Under  tail-coverts  white  88.  Couv's  Shearwater. 

lA.  Under  tail-coverts  grayish  brown  .  .  8i).  Greater  Shearwater. 
II.  Wing  under  10-50. 

A.  Wing  over  7*25. 

a.  Depth  of  bill  at  base  over  -50.    .   86.  Fulmar.   SGa.  Lesser  Fulmar. 

b.  Depth  of  bill  at  base  under  -50. 

Upper  parts  bluish  gray  99.  Scaled  1*etrel. 

ft".  Upper  parts  sooty  black  92.  Audubon's  Shearwater. 

B.  Wing  under  7-25. 

a.  Upper  tail-coverts  more  or  less  white. 

a».  Tail  forked  106.  Leach's  Petrel. 

ft«.  Tail  square. 

Webs  of  feet  marked  with  yellow ;  upjHjr  tail-coverts  not  tipped 

witli  black  109.  Wilson's  1'etrel. 

6».  Wobs  of  feet  without  yellow;  tuil-coverts  tipped  witli  black. 

104.  Stormy  Petrel. 

b.  Upper  tail-coverts  grayish  or  l)rownit4h. 

ft*.  Eutirc  under  parts  brownish  101.  Bi  lwer's  Petrel. 

ft*.  Breast  grayish  110.  White-bellied  Petrel. 

ft».  Entire  under  parts  white  111.  White-faced  Petrel. 

86*  Folmanifl  g^lacialis  (Linn.).  Fulmar  ;  Noddy  (see  Fi«,'.  9,  ft). 
Light  phwe. — Head,  nuck,  and  under  parts  white  or  whitish  ;  back,  wings, 
and  tail  slaty  gray.  Dark p?ia«e. — Entire  plunia^'c  nearly  uniform  dark,  slaty 
gray.    L.,  19-00;  W.,  13-04;  B.,  1-50;  (U'i)th  of  H.  at  base,  -75  (Kia<?w.). 

Bange. — North  Atlantic;  south  in  winter  on  the  Aiiiericun  coast  to  Massa- 
chusetts; accidental  in  northern  New  Jersey. 

Nest^  on  the  ledges  of  rocky  cliffs.    iiV///,  one,  dull  white,  2-85  x  2-01. 

"  The  Fulmar  is  a  constant  attendant  on  whalers,  sealers,  etc. — who 
know  it  as  the  *  MoUimoke ' — in  order  to  obtain  fatty  substances  and 
animal  offal ;  but  I  never  saw  it  take  any  while  on  the  wing,  and  it 
always  settles  on  the  water  to  feed,  like  an  Albatross.  The  pinions 
are  often  flapped  slowly  in  an  owl-like  manner,  but  in  scudding  they 
are  held  very  straight — a  peculiarity  by  which  it  may  easily  be  distin- 
guished from  a  Gull  at  a  distance  "  (Saunders). 

86aw  F,  g,  minor  KJat^rh.  Lkssku  Fi  lmar  ;  Noddy.  "Similar  in 
color  to  F.  (jlaciaUx,  hut  much  smaller.  W,,  ll-SO-12-oo;  B.,  1-30-1-38; 
depth  of  B.  at  base,  -CO  TO." 

Range. — "  North  Atlantic,  soytli  on  Ainerieaii  side  to  cojtst  of  New  Eng- 
land" (kidgw.). 
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puns  mhy  fuscoiiis^  wiijgeiknd  tuil  darker;  eiilcft  of  head  und  nuok  iiii|:bUy 
lixlitor ;  uridor  imrta  while,  somutiintiH  woahcd  with  ^ru^iwh  on  tlio  bi^aj^t ; 
tuidtr  wlnt^tovurtw  titid  Mfie/ti?'  tail-metHe  iifkUey  thu  latter  moro  or  Icaa  mot- 
with  ^rnijirth  ;  bill  ydlowiah.    L.,  21 'W);  W.,  l-i'OO"  Tar.,  2  20^  II,  2'10, 

/^fj^i/e-— Known  aa  yot  only  off  the  Atlimtio  ooBfit  from  Mfttia*cLii»utttf  to 
Lolig  laliind. 

Lon^  Isliind,  niicommon  from  Aug.  lo  Oct 

Atift'  uiid  fj^i^^f  uiiJjnowii. 

Cory^s  Shefljwater  han  been  found  as  a  not  uncommon  summer 
vigilant  off  the  coast  of  Miissachuaetts,  but  its  rimge  ia  unknown. 

e0»  Pufflaos  major  Fahttr.  GHKAnut  Sukakwatsk  ;  Hag»di7.  Ad. 
— Vp|jor  purtB  fufw?oui*»  wings  and  tail  slightly  djirker ;  hmgur  upiJt^r  iml- 
covurta  tippi^  with  whitiah  ;  tmdur  ptitta  wiiitu ;  belly  more  or  lutus  atshy  gray ; 
lit^fkr  Uiii'C(tv«rtJt  ^kjf  gmjf  ;  hill  bliMikish.  h.^  mm  ;  W.^  12"25  ;  Tar^  2  30; 
B.,  1155. 

Mungn*—^  Atlnntic  Oceun^  BOiilh  to  Cupe  Horn  iind  Cupe  of  Good  llojiti " 
(A.  U,  U.|;  nortJi  to  (trefulnnd. 

Long  If^lsiniif  uueommon  in  summer, 
N4d  and  unknown. 

"  The  long,  narrow  wings  are  stit  stiflly  ut  right  angles  with  the 
Ixdy,  and  the  bird  Irequently  glides  half  a  mile  at  a  tiioQ  without 
movitig  them  jmrceptibly.  It  usually  follows  a  direct  courjse,  and  in- 
variably skims  close  over  the  waves.  I  know  of  no  other  sea  bii-d 
whfJKt!  movements  are  us  easy  and  graeefuL  Indeeil,  at  times,  espe- 
cially during  a  t^ule,  its  e  volutions  will  com  [Mire  in  grace  and  spirit 
with  thitse  of  the  Mississippi  or  Swallow  ^tailed  Kites  "  (Brewster). 

Mania's  SuEAii water  {*J9.  l^ijimm  pu^nm)  resembles  the  next  in  color^ 
but  lA  lur^^T.  W;,  8'D0-9-^S  ;  B.,  l-35-l-40^  depth  ofB,  through  Itum?,  ^O-'iS  ; 
T^ir.,  1  70-P80  "  f  B.,  B.,  and  R.).  it  m  a  EnroiK;au  ftp«ci*;a  of  uxce«diiigly  ruru 
or  uiM^idenul  oocurreneo  on  the  North  Atltiniio  Qomt, 

B2*  PnfBnnji  a^mdubonl  Mnn^k  Avuvmn'i^  Su£AKWATiiR.  Jd.—- 
Upper  puiiH^  \vin£jfi^  tmd  tiiil  k,  sitoty,  brownish  blt«?k  ;  under  ptirt^  white  , 
Vildm  of  tiiti  breast  grayi^il)  ;  a  piiT^h  uii  the  tliUikc^  lUld  (Uider  tmbei>vertiri  KOoty 
bffiwuiHh  Iduek  ;  itmt^r  Hide  i>f  tan^l  ytiUuwL^hf  outur  hrownui^j ;  hill  bluckiuh- 
h„  liS-00;  W^g-OO;  Tar.,  MIO;  B,,  im 

Jianp&.—W&vmtiT  pan*i  tlie  Atlantic,  north  rarely  to  Long  Islund  ;  biuedit 
in  the  Antlllofi  (ind  EahmiiiiP,  Imt  not,  m  fur  u»  knuwn,  on  our  coaats. 

Lon|^  lejtond^  A.  V.^  one  roeortL 

Am^,  of  few  hit*i  of  i*tiek«  in  u  hole  iti  the  rockii,  Ffjff,  one,  chalky 
whiU',  ta  os  X  I '40. 

Alt  abundant  West  Indian  speeii^  which  breeds  in  the  Bahamas 
wul  An  til  lis,  end  h  iloubllesa  not  uncommon  off  our  Honthern  eoasLs; 
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Its  flight,  low  over  the  water,  is  strong  and  swift,  five  or  six  rapid 
wing-beats  being  followed  by  a  short  saiL 

M*  PaflbnM  strlcklandi  Kidgw.  Sooty  Shkabwatbii  ;  Black 
IIaodoit.  Ad, — Upper  partH,  wings,  and  tail  dork,  80oty,  brownish  black ; 
under  ports  somewhat  grayer ;  bill  blackish.  L.,  17*00 ;  W.,  12*00 ;  Tar.,  210 ; 
B.,  1-65. 

Range. — As  fur  as  known,  North  Atlantic ;  south  on  the  American  cooat 
to  South  Carolina. 

Long  Island,  uncommon  in  summer. 
Itest  and  eggt  unknown. 

"  Its  flight  and  habits  seem  to  be  identical  with  those  of  major,  but 
its  uniform  dark  coloring  gives  it  a  very  different  appearance.  At  a 
distance  it  looks  as  black  as  a  Crow  (Brewster). 

The  Black-capped  Petrel  (98.  ^ICstrelata  hasitata)  ih  a  soutlicrn  RiH;eies, 
which  has  been  found  on  Long  Island,  in  Florida,  WcKt  Virginia,  and  Ver- 
mont. It  bears  a  general  rcseiublaneu  to  Pujinus  majors  but  is  much  smaller 
and  has  the  upper  and  under  tail-coverts  white. 

The  Scaled  Petrel  (99.  ^-EstreUUa  wcalaris)  is  known  from  one  individual 
which  had  wandered  to  western  New  York.  Its  true  home  has  not  been  dis- 
covered, but  is  doubtless  in  the  Antarctic  Ocean. 

Bulwer^s  Petrel  (101.  Bulweria  bulweri)  inhabits  the  eastern  Atlantic 
Ocean,  including  the  coasts  of  Europe  and  Africa,  and  is  of  accidental  occur- 
rence in  Greenland. 

104«  Proeellaria  pela^ca  Linn.  Stormy  Petrel.  /It/.— Upper 
parts,  wings,  and  tail  sooty  black  ;  under  parts  slightly  browner;  upper  tuil- 
coverts  white,  the  longer  ones  broadly  tipped  with  black  ;  under  tail-coverts 
mixed  with  whitish ;  bill  and  feet  black.    L.,  5-50;  W,,  4-80;  T.,  2-50;  B.,  -45. 

Range. — Atlantic  Ocean,  south  on  the  American  side  to  the  Newfound- 
land Banks,  west  cotist  of  Africa  and  coast  of  Eurojw  "  (A.  O.  U.). 

Nest^  of  a  few  bits  of  sticks  and  grasses  in  a  burrow  in  the  ground  or  be- 
neath a  rock.  E(jg^  one,  dull  white,  sometimes  with  a  wreath  of  minute  or 
obscure  markings  at  the  larger  end,  1-10  x  -80. 

This  is  the  common  Stormy  Petrel  of  the  enst  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
It  nests  in  numbers  on  the  small  islands  along  the  coast  of  Great 
Britain,  but  is  only  a  transient  visitant  in  our  waters.  It  resembles 
tiic  two  following  species  in  habits. 

106«  Oceanodroma  leucorhoa  (  Vitill.).  Lka(  m's  I'etrel.  Ad. 
— Upper  parts,  wings,  and  tail  sooty  brown;  under  juirts  slightly  browner; 
wing-coverts  grayish  l>r(>wn ;  longer  upper  tail-coverts  white,  shorter  ones 
mixed  with  sooty  brownish  ;  tail  forked^  outer  feathers  more  than  -50  longer 
than  middle  pair;  bill  and  feet  black.    L.,  8*00 ;  W.,  «-20;  T.,  8-50 ;  B.,  -62. 

North  Atlantic  and  North  Pacific  Oceans ;  south  on  the  coost 
of  the  United  States  to  Virginia  and  California;  breeds  from  Maine  amd  the 
Hebrides  northward  on  the  coasts  of  the  Atlantic  "  (A.  O.  U.)* 
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and  JiiDe.    OatiiV»rit%t;t  A*  V.^  yiiu  iiiHtatico,  (let. 

AW<,  of  II  f\.^w  bitd  uf  stk^ks  ftiitl  ^ro^si^MiH  in  u  burrow  in  tho  ground,  oi  bci- 
ni^th  A  rock*  tMu;^  eFLHuny  whitQ^  iionii^dmtjfi  witli  a  wrmtli  of  tiunuto  or 

obeicurij  morkinga  at  the  larger  end,  I'M  a  I'DO. 

*^Thk  is  a  bird  of  the  northern  hcinisp hurts,  bdttg  as  common  on 
the  Pftdflc  Oeean  m  qh  ih&  Atlniuic.  Its  duef  breeding  Btution  on  uur 
shores  is  among  tbe  Mands  at  the  mouth  ol  the  Bay  ol  Fundy;  but  - 
the  ojHsii  ocean  is  the  bird's  true  home* 

"Lieach's  Petrels  are  seldom  seen  ubout  their  nesting  site  during 
the  day,  though  in  the  evenmg  they  assejnble  there ;  and  when  flut- 
tering through  the  twilight  or  under  the  moon'ii  guidaneo  they  have 
the  appearance  of  a  foriighig  t^quad  of  bats,  though  the  birds'  wild, 
plaintive  notes  betray  their  rae<i.  The  Petreb  are  not  strictly  noc- 
tunial,  however,  for  while  one  of  a  pair  sits  close  on  the  nest  ttU  day— 
and  til  is  one  has  been  geuoj*uUy  the  iimle,  in  my  experience— the  male 
k  out  at  Hea. 

When  handled,  these  birds  emit  from  mouth  and  noi;tnU  a  small 
quantity  of  oil-like  fluid  of  a  reddish  color  and  pungent,  niusklike 
inlor.  The  air  at  the  nesting  site  is  strongly  impregnated  with  this 
odoFi  and  it  guide:*  a  searcher  to  the  nest  "  (Chamberlain), 

109.  Oeeajiiiaa  oce^niciis  ( KuA  1 1   W  i  lsu  n    P bthe  u   A  d*—  tJ p- 

ix*r  iHiTtH,  Will mid  tail  t^mXy  liJuck  ;  umler  parts  stjrnewhut  JighttT ;  under 
tall-eovertj*  mixed  wltli  wfaitirth,  laugor  upper  t&il-ravcrtB  whitu,  Hliortor  on™ 
markt'd  with  sijcity  hlaok  \  win^-coverta  fl:rayisl^  mut^intid  with  whltiftb  ;  hiJi 
and  foot  block,  the  weba  af  the  latter  moatly  yeth/w.  L*,  TOO ;  W.^  0  E#O  ■  T., 
2m;  B.,-BO. 

ifn?Ar/<T.~At1antiti  Oemn  \  broedi^  in  aoutham  i*cns  { Kei^uyluu  leland)  and 
migrated  northwnrd,  upondiDijr  the  fluminor  ott'  tuir  coiufta, 

Woablnjirttm,  A,  V.,  tmu  ret'ord.    I^ug  Ishmd^  eoiuition  from  Muy  SepL 
AM,  in  tho  orev  icta  ot'  im^kK.   Kfjij^  eiio,  whitu* 

It  jj  generally  known  that  some  birds  which  nest  in  the  northern 
parts  of  our  eontinent,  in  the  winter  migrate  m  far  srjuth  as  Patago- 
nia;  but  comparatively  few  are  aware  that  during  the  sununer  we 
receive  several  visitors  from  the  southern  parts  of  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere. They  are  all  included  in  tlie  family  PrvcMtriid{^,  and  WiU 
fion'a  Petrel  m  doubtless  !he  most  conirann.  It  breeds  in  the  (islands 
of  the  South  All  untie  in  February,  and  uft<>r  the  cares  of  the  breed  big 
i>eas<>n  are  over  migralejs  nortliwanl  to  jkuss  its  winter  off  our  Ci>a3ts« 
At  this  sea^n  its  home  is  thu  sca^  and  iI-js  i>c<.'urrence  on  land  is  gener- 
ally due  io  storms.  For  this  rejison,  and  IjecauHo  of  its  long  nugra- 
tinn,  it  is  the  Petrel  jtiost  freijuently  cbi^erved  in  westeni  Atlantio 
wator^  during  the  summer. 
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Under  the  nanjc  of  "  Stormy  Petrel,"  or  "  Mother  Carey  s  Chicken," 
they  are  familiar  to  most  people  who  have  made  seu  voyages.  On 
tireless  wing  they  follow  in  the  track  of  a  ship,  coursing  ceaselessly 
Imck  and  forth,  now  beneath  the  stem,  now  hovering  over  the  foam- 
ilecked  wake,  reminding  one  of  white-rumped  Martins  in  their  easy, 
graceful  flight  If  food  be  thrown  overboard,  they  are  at  once  attracted 
to  it,  and  soon  are  left  far  behind,  a  little  group  of  black,  fluttering 
forms  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  The  meal  disposed  of,  a  few  rapid 
wing-beats  bring  them  to  us,  and  again  they  resume  their  patient  beat- 
ing to  and  fro. 

The  WiimE-BELLiKD  Pbtbel  (110.  Cymodroma  grallaria)  is  a  tropical 
species  which  has  boon  taken  onco  in  Nortli  America — at  St.  Marks,  Florida. 

The  White- FACED  Petkel  {111.  J*dagodroma  marina)  inhubits  the  South 
Atlantic  and  southern  seas.  It  \&  of  canual  occurrence  oli'  the  coast  of  Mausa- 
chusetts.  It  may  bo  distinguished  from  any  of  our  siuall  Petrels  by  its  white 
under  parts. 


OBDEB  STEGAKOPGDEa  TOTIPALMATE  SWIMMERS. 

Family  Phakthontid^.   Tropic  Birds. 

The  three  species  composing  this  small  but  distinct  funiily  are 
found  throughout  the  tropical  and  subtropical  regions  of  the  world. 
They  are  littoral  rather  than  pelagic,  but  make  long  journeys  across 
the  open  sea.  Their  flight  when  migrating  is  strong,  rapid,  and  direct. 
In  feeding,  they  course  over  the  water,  beating  back  and  forth  at  a 
height  of  about  forty  feet.  Their  long,  willowy  tiiil-feathers  add 
greatly  to  the  grace  and  beauty  of  their  appearance  when  on  the  wing. 

lis.  Phaethon  flavirostris  Brandt.  Yellow-billed  Tuopic 
BiKD  (see  Fig.  11).  Ad. — White;  a  murk  before  and  through  the  eye;  outer 
web  of  primaries,  lesser  wing-coverts,  and  tertials  black  ;  flunks  streaked  with 
slate ;  bill  yellow ;  tail  tinged  with  salmon,  shafls  of  the  feathers  black.  W., 
10-75;  T.,  19  00;  B.,  2-00. 

Range. — Tropical  cotusts ;  Atlantic  coasts  of  tropical  America,  West  Indies, 
Bahamas,  Bermudas ;  casual  in  Florida  and  accidental  in  western  New  York 
and  Nova  Scotia.  * 

This  species  breeds  abundantly  in  the  limestone  cliffs  of  the  Ber- 
mudas, but  is  of  rare  and  probably  accidental  occurrence  on  our  coasts. 

The  Ked-billed  Tuoric  Bihd  {IIS.  PhaUhon  oatherem)  resembles  the 
preceding  species,  but  bus  the  bill  red  and  the  upper  i)arts  finely  barred  with 
black.  Its  range  in  the  Atlantic  is  more  southern  than  that  of  the  Yellow- 
billed  Tropic  Bird,  and  in  eastern  North  America  it  is  accidental.  The  only 
record  of  its  occurrence  is  off  the  Newfoundland  Banks. 


QANNETS, 


Family  Sulid^^  GAWEm 

The  Gannets  n timber  aboul  eight  sp^ciesi  of  which  onti  is  northern 
whiJe  the  r^inatuiriif  eevcti  uro  dielHbuttd  thnimghoiiL  the  tropitjiil  und 
subtropical  isoasta  of  the  world.  They  ara  sLnutly  maritime,  but,  ei- 
ctipt  when  iiii^naJrig,  du  iiot  von  tuna  far  from  land*  Their  flight  la 
strong  and  rapid,  the  vigorous  strokes  of  the  whig  Mng  interrupted 
ftt  interrals  by  a  short  saih  They  obtain  tht^ir  fixnl  of  fish  by  plung- 
ing for  It  from  the  air.  Tht^  northern  species  is  loigatory ;  the  others 
are  mving,  but  all  return  with  regularity  to  their  ntisting  places,  gen- 
erally on  some  inaccessible  islet,  where,  daring  the  breeding  season, 
they  may  be  found  associated  rn  largo  numbers, 

111$.  Sula,  sola  {Linn.l    Boodv.    (Siqe  Fig.  1%)    Ad—BTtiiiRi  oiid 
bally  whitjo,  Hometiiiiu^  waahcil  with  fjrayish  \  rest  of  the  plumuge  browniBh 
fVue<ms ;  head  and  neck  Horijetimti^  i^tr!:akcd  with  grayish  brovirii  and  white ; 
hill  and  ftJut  ytttlowifih,  /m. — Entiru  plumage  browabh  fiiweouei  ligliter  b*K 
low ;  bill  hlueklf^h,  fi:et  ydlow.    L.,  30  00 ;  W.,  VrbO  i  T.,  8*00 ;  B.,  '^  m. 
Han^d. — "  Cutiuttj  ot  tropkwl  and  eubtropieul  Ameriea,  norUi  |o  Goorgio.^^ 
Long  laliuid,  A.  V.,  one  FGeonL  ^ 
A  t*(^,  on  thtj  (ihoru  of  u  barren  ialcL    £0$^  two,  obalky  whit4>,  3-30  x 

This  inhnbitatJt  of  barren  tshorea  aiid  lonely  islots  is  a  summer 
visitant  to  the  Florida  keys.  It  is  a  strong  flier,  and  when  on  the 
wing  reminds  one  of  both  a  Cormorant  and  a  Gull. 

The  l3Liric*FAci£t»  Bntiuv  {114,  Sufa  i^jfarmps)  in  found  ia  thu  "  South  Pu- 
cifici  W(3at  lndi*4S,  and  nonJiwtird  to  Floridiij"  but  thurt:  am  tio  roeeut  rijeorda 
of  ite  occurrenct?  in  tho  la^t-^nuLiiiid  locality. 

The  Kun-FooTEiJ  Bouiiv  {llf^.  Sii^Ia  piMCator)  inhahits  tlie  coumU  und 
ialaadfi  of  tTopicnl  and  subtropitini  tjtiui,  north  to  wcstLTn  Mexico^  und  if!  said 
to  oecur  In  Florida,  btit,  like  8.  c^aimjtn^  \l  \a  of  uccidental  ocearrtUiiii  within 
our  UttntA^ 

1 1 7*  Snla  baflgana  ( Lin  » .  %  V,  a  k  it^t.  J  J, — W  h  Iter,  h  cad  an  d  Decik 
tiTi|fL''d  with  J  Ilk  btriiu -vi'llow ;  prinjaritnj  fui^couH.  Im.—^hrmii  11  ud  up  jut 
piut-s,  Including  wing-eovem,  dark  grayirth  brown,  tjach  feathijr  with  a  sinull 
whitii  wedijfo-shapud  i*pot;  hrtiaat  and  bully  whito,  umrgititid  with  ijray ihh 

Mivi^^tf.— *H'oo^tfi  01' the  North  Atliuitk",  «oUth  in  winter  to  the  (iulf  of 
Mt^sieii  und  Afrii^a ;  linaudM  from  Novii  8wtk  and  thu  liritic?Ji  Itdunds  north- 

Long  l»lwid»  T.  V,,  May  ;  Oct,  und  Kev. ;  a  few  winter. 
iVW,  on  rix;ky  clitTi*.    J&i/j/,  <»nti,  [talu  bluitih  whilv,  r>v«rliiid  by  n  chalky 
depowitf  itiore  or  !e«B  m\M  mid  Btuinetl,  Z^W  -a  \  W. 

"  The  birds  are  usually  associated  in  small,  straggling  flocks,  and 
with  ou  tat  retched  necks,  and  eyes  ever  on  the  lookout  for  fish,  they  fly 
at  a  height  of  frt^in  eeveniy-flve  to  a  hundred  fm<t  above  thu  water,  or 
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occasionally  somewhat  moro.  The  height  at  which  the  Oannot  flics 
above  the  water  is  proportioned  to  the  depth  at  which  the  fish  are 
swimming  beneath,  and  Captain  Collins  tells  mo  that  when  fish  are 
swimming  near  the  surface  the  Gannet  flies  very  low  and  darts  ob- 
liquely instead  of  vertically  upon  his  prey.  Should  any  finny  game 
be  seen  within  range,  down  goes  the  Gannet  headlong,  the  nearly 
closed  wings  being  used  to  guide  the  living  arrow  in  its  downward 
flight  Just  above  the  surface  the  wings  are  firmly  closed,  and  a  small 
splash  of  spray  shows  where  the  winged  fisher  cleaves  the  water  to 
transfix  his  prey.  Disappearing  for  a  few  seconds,  the  bird  reappears, 
rests  for  a  moment  on  the  water,  long  enough  to  swallow  his  catch, 
and  then  rises  in  pursuit  of  other  game  "  (Lucas,  Rep.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus., 
1801,  p.  712). 

Family  Anhingid^.  Darters. 

There  are  four  species  of  Darters  or  Snakebirds,  one  each  in  Africa, 
southern  Asia,  Australia,  and  tropical  and  subtropical  Amorica.  They 
are  silent  birds,  generally  living  in  pairs  on  bodies  of  fresh  water  with 
wooded  shores.  They  select  a  perch  over  the  water,  and  when  alarmed 
sometimes  drop  into  the  element  below  and  disappear  beneath  its  sur- 
face, or  fly  upward  to  a  considerable  height  and  circle  about  like  sail- 
ing Hawks.  They  swim  well,  and  when  approached  too  closely  quietly 
sipk  backward,  frequently  leaving  the  long,  thin  neck  and  narrow, 
pointed  head  above  the  surface,  when  one  at  once  observes  the  origin 
of  the  name  "Snakebird."  They  obtain  their  food  by  pursuing  it 
under  water,  and  their  finely  serrated  bill  assists  them  in  retaining 
their  hold  upon  it. 

118«  AnlilwgM.  anhing^  {Linn.).  Aniiinoa;  Snakebird;  Water 
Turkey.  (See  Fig.  18.)  Ad.  a  in  summer.— Qanarfxi  plumage  glossy  black 
with  greenish  reflections ;  back  of  the  head  and  neck  with  scattered  grayish 
plumes;  upper  back  with  numerous  elongated  silvery  white  spots,  which  on 
the  scapulars  become  streaks ;  lesser  wing-coverts  spotted  like  the  hack ;  ex- 
posed portion  of  median  and  greater  coverts  silvery  gray;  tail  tipped  with 
whitish,  the  outer  webs  of  the  middle  pair  of  feathers  with  transverse  flutings. 
Ad.  S  in  winter. — Similar,  but  without  the  grayish  plumes  on  the  head  and 
nock.  Ad.  9 . — Similar  to  s ,  but  with  the  whole  head,  neck,  and  breast 
brownish,  darker  above.  Im. — Similar  to  9  ,  but  with  the  black  parts  of  the 
plumage  brownish.   L.,  34-00 ;  W.,  13-50 ;  T.,  10-50;  B.,  8-25. 

Range. — Tropical  and  subtropical  America;  breeds  as  far  north  as  south- 
ern Illinois  and  South  Tarolina ;  winters  from  the  Gulf  States  southward. 

Nest^  of  sticks  lined  with  moss,  rootlets,  etc.,  over  the  water  in  a  bush  or 
tree.    Egga^  two  to  four,  bluish  white  with  a  chalky  deposit,  2-15  x  1*85. 

This  singular  bird  is  cnminnn  in  the  Gulf  States.  It  has  the 
habits  of  other  mcnibei*s  of  this  small  family. 
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FABOLY  PHALACRCMZ-ORACTDiE,  COEMORANTB, 

Cormorants  are  found  in  all  parU  of  tku  world.  Ten  of  the  thirty 
known  species  inhabit  North  Amiiriuii.  j\6  a  rule  they  arp  maritime, 
bnt  they  als(i  fr^qtient  hoditis  of  freah  wnter  far  from  the  seacoast. 
They  are  gregarious  at  all  times  of  the  year  and  breed  in  large  colo- 
nies* Their  flight  is  strong  and  ducklike,  but,  except  when  migrat- 
ing Js  generally  not  far  above  the  snrfaec  ot  the  water,  They  secure 
tljcir  food  of  fish  by  pursuing  It  under  water,  their  hooked  bill  assist- 
ing them  in  it^  capture.  Unlike  the  G  an  nets,  they  do  not  dive  from 
the  air,  but  from  the  water  or  a  low  peroh. 

119.  PbalatMCOFU  carbo  {IJim.}.  Cormorant;  EnAa.  {Bot 
FifT*  10.)  Ad.  in  ht-t^tidinff  plufmr/e.—  Kpghm  uhout  the  bnac  of  the  lower  nian- 
dihlo  white  or  whitish;  head,  upper  neck,  oud  ihrsiiit  (jlftjwy  ^-Wk,  ihii'kly 
itprltikled  with  white;  n.*Ht  the  neck,  undur  pnrUf  tnnl  rtniip  ^ksNsy  hlaek; 
u  wliitti  pjitiih  on  lUi?  flunkfl;  hmk^  PicaptUftr**,  imd  wing-ynvertii  \[^[\t 

111  I  ve- brown,  each  fenthtr  bordered  by  glossy  bUck  ;  tm\  bluek,  c*inipfTHed  of 
/ourtem  /mtJitrit,  AtL  in  fPtnt'-r.—QinillaT^  bat  without  white  on  th*j  hetid* 
Top  of  tha  hcud  and  hind  ntiek  browniHli  bliick  ;  upper  back,  scapulars, 
and  wlng-covertfl  umyiBh  brown,  ttie  icnthcrR  bonieriHl  by  bhickLdi;  rump 
gloissy  hluek:  thnrnt  utid  bri  iw*t  irrnyinh  brown,  €hiui|;ing  to  white  on  ilio 
Wily  1  ftiJeii  lUiii  under  tuU^KiverU*  glotwy  bhiek.        M  QO ;  \y.,  14-00 ;  T., 

Mfuje.-^^  Coaiita  of  Uie  North  Atlantic,  floulh  in  winter  on  tlic  eoiii*t  of 
,  the  United  Btatea  cnsunlly  to  the  Carobnua"  (A.  O,  U,)-   llreiidn  from  the 
Buy  of  Fiuidy  to  northern  Greenlami 

L<mg^  fjitaad,  regular  T.  V.  in  t united  ntJmbiMns. 

NtJft^  of  fitieks  and  seaweed,  in  colonics  gencrQlly  on  tlic  Icdg-efl  of  reeky 
cliffH.  Effff«^  four  to  palo  blukh  whitu,  more  or  loss  overlaid  with  a  chalky 
deposit,  2'^  X  1*60, 

This  northern  species  Is  of  uncommoii  occurrence  on  our  coitft 
south  of  its  breeding  mnge. 

180.  FbalMToeoraz  dilophiu  f^V,  and  EUh*).  BoTTnr^^-mErn^P 
CoiuitntAST,  IN  hrtniing  plufnatjf. — liejid^  neek,  rurap,  and  under  partH 

glcmy  bifli'k ;  upper  back,  Hcaj'ukrj*,  and  wing-eovcrls  }\ghi  gmfit^h  bh^wn^ 
each  featlierniarifiniKl  w'ltJi  gloHt<y  bhiek  ;  tail  blaejt,  eom^vifled  nf  ttodve/taih' 

;  n  tal\  of  black  feathers  on  either  aide  of  tho  heud.  Ad.  in  wintrr*— 
SiailUr,  but  without  tufU  on  tlic  lR*ad.  Top  of  the  head  and  hiu^k  of 

tho  nock  blackish  brown  ;  apper  l>aek,  rtcapalars**  an  el  wing-eo  verts  browlli^h 
graVn  c*i"h  fcuther  iTiiirgini'<:l  with  blaek ;  rtjinp  (flonny  bhirk ;  bidt«  of  the 
heail  and  fore  neek  j^rayiwh  whit4J,  whiter  on  tlie  iTfLMt  and  ehanging  gratia- 
ally  to  }daek  en  the  lower  bi^Ily.    Lv,  SnH>0 ;  W.,         ;  T.,       ;  B., 

/Jaw^/ti.— Etwtern  North  America*  hroedinir  frorn  l»akotu^  and  thii  Bay  of 
Fundy  northward;  wiiiterw  from  iioutherii  llUaoiiiaad  Virginia  Bouth war* L 

Washington,  casuul,  several  rtfeordi*.   Long  letand,  eouanon  T.  V.,  A  pi 
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and  May ;  Aug.  to  Nov.  Sing  Sing,  A.  V.,  Juno.  Cambridge,  casual,  one 
instance,  Sept. 

JS'tJttj  of  BtiekH,  Boaweud,  cti*.,  on  the  ledgcB  of  clilfs,  low  buahes,  bunhy 
tree;;,  or  on  tlie  ground.  ^V/l/'t  ^^'^  ^  tour,  Hiinilur  in  color  to  those  of  the 
preceding,  2*40  x  1-40. 

This  is  tho  common  Cormorant  of  the  middle  Eastern  States.  We 
800  it  chiefly  as  migrant  when  in  flocks  of  varying  size  it  passes  far 
overhead,  or  pauses  to  rest  on  our  shores.  In  migrating  the  flock 
is  formed  in  a  long  line,  comparatively  few  birds  deep.  On  the  wing 
they  bear  a  general  resemblance  to  large  Ducks. 

180a*  P«  d*  floridanns  {Aud.).  Florida  CoiufoBAirr.  Resembles 
tho  preceding  species  in  color,  but  is  smaller.    W.,  12-00 ;  T.,  5-50 ;  B.,  2*10. 

This  is  an  abundant  bird  on  the  Florida  coast  and  westwaitl  along 
the  shores  of  tho  Gulf.  Almost  every  buoy  in  tho  harbors  of  Florida 
is  capped  by  a  Cormorant.  They  are  shy  birds,  but  may  easily  be  se- 
cured by  placing  traps  on  the  buoys  or  snags,  to  which  they  regularly 
return  to  roost. 

The  Mexican  Cormorant  {ISl.  Phalacrocorax  me.ucanuH)—2i  species 
found  on  the  west  (rulf  coast  and  southward— Homctiincs  wanders  up  the  Mis- 
BisBippi  as  far  as  Illinois. 

Family  PELECANiDiE.  Pelicans. 

The  twelve  known  species  of  Pelicans  are  distributed  throughout 
the  warmer  parts  of  tho  world.  Throe  species  are  North  American, 
of  which  two  are  exclusively  maritime,  while  the  third  is  found  both 
on  the  coast  and  in  tho  interior.  Pelicans  are  gregarious  and  nest  in 
large  colonies.  Their  flight  is  strong  but  leisurely,  six  or  seven  wing- 
strokes  being  followed  by  a  short  sail,  all  tho  members  of  a  flock  flap- 
ping and  sailing  in  unison.  They  feed  on  flsh,  for  which  some  species 
plunge  from  the  air,  while  others  capture  small  fry  with  their  scoop- 
liko  pouches  while  swimming. 

18S«  P^leeamui  erythrorhynchiui  Gnul.  American  White 
Pelican.  Ad,  in  breeding  plumage, — White,  primaries  black,  whitish  at 
the  base ;  an  occipital  crest  and  a  homy  prominence  on  the  bill.  Ad.  in 
winter, — Similar,  but  without  the  crest  or  horny  j)roininence.  Im. — Similar, 
but  top  of  the  head  brownish  gray.  L.,  «0-00 ;  W.,  22*00 ;  Tar.,  4-50 ;  B., 
U-00. 

Bange. — North  America,  now  rare  or  accidental  on  the  Atlantic  coast; 
breeds  from  southern  Minnesota  northward  ;  winters  alon^jf  the  Gulf  coast. 

Washington,  casual,  four  records.    Lonir  Island,  A.  V. 

Negt^  of  small  sticks,  on  the  p:round.  Eggt^^  two  to  four,  creamy  or  bluish 
white  with  a  chalky  dejwsit,  more  or  loss  stained,  3-45  x  2*30. 
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The  White  Pelican  winters  in  numhcr^  on  the  Gulf  const  of  Ploiida 
iind  westwtti'd,  but  Tare  I  y  occurs  on  the  Athintic  CQiml.  llii  snowy 
white  pluraag-c  renders  it  eonspicuuus  at  a  great  distance,  and  a  far- 
away Pelicjin  on  the  water  is  soinetirnt^  nnstakeu  for  a  distant  sail. 

The  Whit4i  Pelicati  tiatt:h*j!*  his  ft)od  while  awiniming.  A  flock  of 
PclicMis  will  sometimes  surround  a  sehtxil  of  small  fry  and  with  beat- 
ing wings  dnve  them  toward  the  shore,  all  the  time  c^Lgcrly  scooping 
the  unfortariate  fifih  into  their  great  pouches.  At  the  conclusion  of  a 
success  fid  ^*  drive  "  they  go  ashore  or  rest  quietly  on  tho  water  and 
df^vour  tlieir  prey  at  leisure. 

They  loigmte  by  day —and  perbups  by  night  also— flying  at  a  grout 
hiiigbt.  and  Bomeliinca  j^ausiug  tositil  in  wide*  e^^eU^s  far  up  In  tbenky, 

ing  plumatjK.—  )^ij\\  <>i'  tin?  \wiv\  iiiid  ii  spot  on  tliu  upper  broast  stmw-yollnw  ; 
llao  down  mthcrmdc  of  Uu:  hr«'3iHt  white  ;  hind  he&d,  ncek,  und  u  spot  on  tlio 
fore  ncjck  »eal-browu;  Bidca  and  biick  silvery  ^tiy  bortkr^tl  by  hniwuish 
hhipk  -  fieflpulttFi4,  wing<mvertA,  t^eoontiiirieSi  ttutj  tail  eilvory  f^ray ;  priniarica 
hlnck  ;  under  partJi  dark  hlaelsish  brown  narrf»wly  Htrs-aked  with  whU*.  Ad. 
qfitt  i/wf  itre^dioff  seawn. — i^iinilar^  but  with  tljc  hint!  liaa^l  and  whole  nerft 
whUo,  niori?  or  leas  tin^^d  with  Htruw-yt^lbw,  /m-— Siinilur  to  tlm  preceding, 
but  the  hciid  and  nti^k  grayis^h  and  resit  of  th©  pi umti^e  duller.  L.,  SO'OO; 
W*,  19-50;  Tar.,  2*0,^;  \X,  11  «K>, 

Hange. — A tl untie  cnuwt  of  trfipicnl  and  embtrepicnl  xAmtirica ;  )ir<?cdH  ahun- 
dnntly  along  the  Gulf  i!Ou«t  imd  northwaril  te  Seuith  Cnrolina;  oot'nij*ienaUy 
stmyn  to  lllmoJi^  and  MaHsnchuBetba, 

Long  Islond,  A.  V. 

of  sitickH,  in  oiftngrovc  bufthcji  or  en  the  ground.   Egg^  two  to  Hve, 
similar  in  uolor  to  thoac  of  the  preceding  ^.p^oii^f  S'(>0  >;  1  -US. 

Brown  Pdicims  are  abundant  residents  on  the  Florida  and  Gulf 
const.  They  are  generally  seen  in  flocks  of  four  to  eight  birds  flying 
one  after  the  other,  The  leafier  beats  time,  ay  it  were,  and  they  all 
flap  in  unison  for  a  certain  number  of  wing-beats,  then  sail  for  a  short 
distance,  iind  then  flap  again.  The  coast  line  U  their  favorite  high* 
way  to  and  from  their  roosts  or  nesting  grounds.  They  fly  low  over 
the  water  just  outside  the  breaker?,  following  the  trough  of  the  sea — 
now  disappearmg  behind  the  advaneing  wall  of  water,  now  reappear- 
ing as  the  wave  breaks  on  the  shore. 

Unlike  tiie  While  Pelican,  this  species  secures  hjs  prey  by  diving. 
Singly*  in  pairs,  or  in  small  flocks,  they  beat  back  and  forth,  generally 
about  twenty  feet  above  the  water,  and  when  opportunity  offers  plimgo 
dfiwiiward  with  such  fome  that  the  j^pray  dashes  high  about  them,  an.j 
the  resulting  »plmh  may  be  heard  a  half  a  mile,  Thuy  sometimes 
catch  flsh  iwelvo  to  flftoen  iuuhcs  in  length »  but  as  a  rule  feed  on 
btnalli^r  ones* 
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Familt  Fregatid^.    Man-o'-wab  Birds. 

Man-o'-war  Birds,  or  Frigate  Birds,  are  found  throughout  inter- 
tropical seas.  One  of  the  two  known  species  occurs  in  America.  They 
are  strictly  maritime,  and,  while  sometimes  observed  at  great  distances 
from  the  land,  are  met  with  in  numbers  only  near  the  coasts.  They 
have  a  greater  expanse  of  wing  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  their 
body  than  any  other  bird,  and  in  power  of  flight  are  unsurpassed. 
They  rarely  alight  upon  the  water,  but,  facing  the  wind,  pass  hours 
resting  motionless  on  outstretched  wings,  sometimes  ascending  to 
great  heights  and  calmly  soaring  far  above  storms.  It  is  when  feed- 
ing that  their  marvelous  atrial  powers  are  displayed  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. By  swift,  indescribably  graceful  darts  they  secure  fish  which 
are  near  the  surface  or  capture  those  which  have  leaped  from  the  water 
to  escape  some  enemy  below.  They  also  pursue  Gulls  and  Terns,  and, 
forcing  them  to  disgorge  their  prey,  catch  it  in  midair.  As  a  rule  they 
are  gregarious  at  all  seasons,  and  nest  and  roost  on  bushes  near  the 
shore. 

188«  "FregtLitL  aquila  {TAnn.).  Man-oWar  Bird;  Frigate  Bird. 
(See  Fig.  15.)  Ad.  6  . — Entire  plumage  black,  more  glossy  above.  9  .—Simi- 
lar, but  browner ;  lesser  wing-eovert^  grayish  brown ;  breast  and  upper  belly 
white.  /f».— Similar  to  the  9 ,  but  whole  head  and  neck  white.  L.,  40-00 ; 
W.,  25-00 ;  T.,  17-00 ;  B.,  4-50. 

Ban^e.—Tropic&l  and  subtropical  coasts  generally;  in  America  north  to 
Florida,  Texas,  and  California,  and  casually  to  Kansas,  Ohio,  and  Nova  Scotia. 

Long  Inland,  A.  V.,  one  record. 

^est^  of  sticks,  in  colonies,  on  bushes  or  rocks.  Fggj  one,  chalky  white, 
2-65  X  1-75. 

This  species  is  not  uncommon  on  the  coasts  of  southern  Florida, 
but  does  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  nest  there.  It  resembles  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family  in  habits. 


obdeb  aksebes.  lamelubostital  swimmers. 

Family  Anatid^.   Ducks,  Geese,  and  Swans. 

The  two  hundred  species  included  in  this  family  are  placed  in  the 
five  subfamilies,  Mergince  or  Mergansers,  Anatiim  or  River  Ducks, 
Fuligulinm  or  Sea  Ducks,  Aiiseriim  or  Geese,  and  Cygnince  or  Swans. 
The  characters  given  in  the  Key  to  Families  should  enable  one  to 
easily  refer  a  specimen  to  its  proper  group.  These  subfamilies  are  so 
well  defined  that  it  seems  advisable  to  treat  of  each  one  separately. 


MERGANSERS, 


Aside  from  the  geneml  remarksi  at  the  head  of  each  subfamily  I 
ean  add  little  whk-h  wiU  aid  iti  the  identifiL-ation  of  the  speeieis  in  the 
field.  Ducks  are  shy  creature^  and  Jainiliarity  with  their  hiibits  ia 
gained  only  by  bug  experience. 

Snh family  Merginm,  Merganmr^ 

The  ShelJdrakes  or  Saw  bills  are  fis^h-eating  Ducks,  They  pursue 
ftnd  capture  their  prey  under  water,  and  their  serrate  bills  seein  espe- 
cially adapted  to  this  mwle  of  feeding.  The  flesh  of  adult  Sheldrakes 
is  rank  and  fi^hy ;  but  the  llooded  Merganser  is  an  excellent  table 
Dnek, 

XZT  TO  dPECIEa. 

A.  BiJI  under  I  TS,  win^  S'OO  or  under    .    .   .   .    131.  IlgoDGH  MsRi^A^tiSEB. 
E.  BlU  uvtr  I  T 5,  w;ny:  over  Sm 
o.  Htiad  and  throat  bluck. 
«^  Iir(Mi*stand  bully  white,  tinged  with  iifll man. 

120,  Am.  Meters anber  (  &  ad,), 
a'.  Erea»t  hrownbh^  tiiiekly  streaked  nud  fiputUid  with  black. 

laO.   Red- BREASTED  MERQA»£tER  {  ,j  lld.Tl. 

h.  IhitA  and  sides  of  the  neek  rit^h  rufoUH-tjfown ;  distanee  froin  Dostril 
to  end  of  bHMt;3i!4  than  I '50  ,  ,  .  .  125).  A¥.  McwaANSER  f  s  and  ijq.). 
Crown  grayish  bn>wn,  tnore  or  leaa  washed  with  oinnamDn-mtbus ;  fiiden 
of  liio  ntjok  einuiynon-rutbus ;  distunoe  fxnwi  nostril  to  end  uf  bill  ovtr 
1-50  13U.  B£;n-SR£AST£U  AIerganser  (  ?  ntid  im.J. 

120.  Meirgafiser  amerlcai&us  (Co**.),    AMFaioAx  MEiiuAXPEn  ■ 

GoQSAMiEK;  SuKLLunASK.  ^See  Fi^.  16,)  AfL  ^. — Whole  heail  and  upper 
D«cfc  glowy  gretsnifih  blatak  ;  hind  Qiick^  Sij^^oudarieBiT  Iceaer  winir-covort^,  and 
ends  of  grf24iter  ones  white ;  hnck  bluiclc,  rump  and  mil  iwhy  gray  ;  Vin^ait  und 
btjlly  white^  delicately  tinged  with  sahnon.  Ad.  ^  and  7m,— Chin  and  upper 
thrq^t  white;  lower  Oiroat  and  eatiro  t^^p  of  the  head  pufouM-lm>wn ^  n-st  of 
upptr  p«rt8  and  tail  Oflhy  ^ray ;  ^peenlutu  *  white ;  brea*t  and  Iwlly  white, 
L.,  25*00;  W,,  10*50  ;  Tnr.,  1-85 ;  B,  from  N.,  l  &U, 

iiVn^?^,— North  A merit^a  generally  ;  breedn  from  Minnesota  and  Ko^tln>m 
Kew  Bfunswkk  northward ;  winters  from  Xan#ia«^  llUnoiA,  and  Muinc  pouth- 
ward  to  South  Carol  in  a, 

WiAshiUicttmT  rurtj  W.  V,  Lon^  Island^  uneonimon  V,,  J*3ov.  In  Mch 
Smjf  F^in;;,  tulorably  common  V,^  JaiL  1  t*j  Mch.  8.  CiwnbHdge,  formerl 
coininon  T,  V.,  Ot't.  to  Deo. 

AV^,  of  leaves^  tn^eA,  and  moap,  lined  with  do-wn,  in  a  hole  in  a  tree 
dlff,    EggM^  bLje  to  ten^  crBaniy  bnff,  ii-Bfj  >t  PT5, 

♦*  This  bird  ia  fond  of  plunging  beneath  rushing  cnrrents  fnr  its 
faod,  and  should  it  encounter  a  raft  of  floating  ndjbish  or  an  ice-ca.ke 


•  A  patch  in  the  winp  formed  by  the  end  half  of  the  seeondarjen.  which  In 
DucskA  are  generally  of  a  tltlTerent  color  from  the  rtsat  of  the  wlog-feathera. 
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it  will  readily  pass  underneath  it.  It  swims  so  deeply  as  to  afford  the 
gunner  but  a  small  mark,  and  dives  so  quickly  at  the  snap  or  flash  of 
his  gun  that  he  stands  but  a  small  chance  of  killing  it. 

**  On  being  surprised  the  Goosander  may  rise  directly  out  of  the 
water,  but  more  commonly  pats  the  surface  with  his  feet  for  some 
yards  and  then  rises  to  windward.  A  whole  flock  thus  rising  from 
some  foaming  current  affords  a  spirited  scene.  Once  on  the  wing,  the 
flight  is  straight,  strong,  and  rapid  "  (Langille). 

180.  Merg^anser  serrator  {Linn.).  Red-breasted  Merganser; 
SuELLDRAKE.  Ad.  6. — WhoIe  head  and  throat  black,  more  greenish  above; 
a  white  ring  around  the  neck ;  a  broad  cinnamon-rufous  band  with  black 
ttreaks  on  the  upper  bre&it  and  sides  of  the  lower  neck ;  lesser  wing-coverts, 
tip«  of  greater  ones,  secondaries,  breast,  and  belly  white;  rump  and  sides 
finely  barred  with  black  and  white.  Ad.  9  and  Im. — Top  and  back  of  head 
grayish  brown  washed  with  clnnanion-rufous ;  sides  of  the  head  and  throat 
cinnamon-rufous,  paler  on  the  throat;  rest  of  under  parts  white;  back  and 
tail  ashy  gray;  speculum  white.  L.,  2200;  W.,  y-00;  Tar.,  1-70;  B.  from 
N.,  1-80. 

Jiemarhs. — Adults  of  this  and  the  preceding  species  may  always  be  dis- 
tinguished by  the  color  of  the  breast ;  females  and  young,  by  the  dill'erently 
colored  heads,  while  the  position  of  the  nostril  is  always  diagnostic. 

Mange. — Northern  parta  of  the  northern  hemisphere ;  in  America  breeds 
from  northern  Illinois  and  New  Brunswick  northward  to  the  arctic  regions ; 
winters  from  near  the  southern  limits  of  its  breeding  range  southward  to  Cuba. 

Washington,  uncommon  W.  V.  Long  Island,  abundant  T.  V.,  Mch.  1  to 
May  1 ;  Oct  15  to  Dec.  1,  a  few  winter.  Sing  Sing,  common  T.  V.,  Dec.  to 
Apl.  80.   Cambridge,  casual,  one  instance,  Oct. 

AV«^,  of  leaves,  grasses,  mosses,  etc.,  lined  with  down,  on  the  ground  near 
water,  among  rocks  or  scrubby  bushes.  Eggs^  six  to  twelve,  creamy  buff, 
2-55  X  1-75. 

This  is  a  more  common  species  than  the  preceding,  which  it  resem- 
bles in  habits.   Its  note  is  described  as  a  "  croak." 

181«  IiOphodytes  CllCllllatlUi( ZiTjn.).  Hooded  Merganser.  Ad.  S. 
— Front  part  of  large  circular  crest  black ;  remaining  part  white,  bordered  by 
black ;  rest  of  head,  the  neck,  and  back  black ;  breast  and  belly  white ;  sides 
cinnamon-rufous,  finely  barred  with  black.  Ad.  9  . — Upper  throat  white ;  head, 
neck,  and  upper  breast  grayish  brown,  more  or  less  tinged  with  cinnamon, 
especially  on  the  small  erest;  lower  breast  and  belly  white;  sides  grayish 
brown;  back  fuscous.  Im. — Similar,  but  with  no  crest.  L.,  17*50;  W.,  7*50; 
Tar.,  1-10;  B.,  1*45. 

Bange. — North  America  prenerally,  south  in  winter  to  Cuba  and  Mexico; 
breeds  locally  throughout  its  North  American  ran^?c. 

Washington,  uncommon  W.  V.  Longr  Island,  uncommon  T.  V.,  rare  W.  V., 
Nov.  to  May.  Sing  Sing,  rare  T.  V.,  Mch.  Cambridge,  formerly  common  T. 
v.,  Oct.  to  Dec. 
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JVwli  of  gTBRBSB,  IeaT«B,  mom^  cte^j  lined  witli  down^  in  a  hollow  tree  ot 
Btump  twiar  water.    -E^I^^t  tiutfy  white,  2"  10  x  1  76. 

According  to  Ernest  E.  Thomp^oir,  both  the  precedinfj  species  fre- 
quent chiefly  iiviiij^  or  nimiing  water,  while  this  bird  prefers  "  dead  ^ 
waters,  or  quiet  ponds  and  lukes.  In  PJorida  it  lives  in  small  ponds  in 
tht^  humnnscks,  where  one  expects  to  find  Wood  Bucks,  and  teeih  on 
roots,  seeds,  etc.  It  \mt^  also  the  lakes  frec|uented  by  Black  Ducks, 
Mallards,  and  other  Aiiattfim.  The  male  is  a  striking  hird  in  life,  and 
can  not  be  mistaken  far  any  other  species. 

Snhfamily  Atmiiim.    Mvps  and  Pond  Ducks. 

The  Ducks  of  this  subfamily  are  distiugiiished  by  the  absence  of  a 
lobe  on  the  hind  toe.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  norLheru  breeding 
birdsj  and  apj>ear  on  our  waters  cljiefly  as  tnigniuts.  At  this  time  they 
differ  bat  little  in  habits,  arid  as  a  rule  fref|uent  sluggish  streams, 
shallow  ponds,  arms  of  bays,  and  marshes.  In  comparison  witli  the 
deep-water  ^(f/ /i///?* /Iff  they  might  be  called  *' dabblers''  or  '*tip-ups,'' 
and  atiy  one  who  has  seen  them  dabbling  along  the  shore,  or  with  up- 
turned tail  atid  head  immersed  probing  the  Imttom  in  shallow  water, 
like  a  floek  of  animated  tenpins,  will  recogniKt;  the  appropriateness  of 
these  terms*  They  feeti  upon  molhisks,  crtistaceans,  insects  and  their 
larvae,  seeds  and  roots  of  aquatic  plants.  The  gutters  "  on  the  sides 
nf  the  bill  act  aK  strainers,  atul,  after  probing  the  bottonj,  the  nu^re  aet 
of  closing  the  bill  forces  out  the  mud  and  water  taken  in  with  the  food. 
As  a  rule,  they  feed  more  commonly  by  night  than  by  day. 

They  do  not  gather  in  such  large  flocks  as  the  Sea  Ducks,  and  in 
our  waters  are  geuerally  found  in  groups  of  less  than  fifty. 

They  spring  from  the  water  at  a  bound,  and  on  whistling  wing  are 
stion  beyond  the  fowler's  reach.  Their  speed  is  variously  estimated  for 
different  species  at  a  hundrod  to  a  hundred  and  si?tty  miles  an  hour. 
Doubtless  the  flrst-named  distance  is  nearer  the  truth. 

Their  nest  is  composted  of  twigs,  rootlets,  gras«e?»,  leaves,  mo^sg, 
feathers,  etc.,  lined  with  down  from  the  breast  of  the  incubating  bird. 
All  our  species,  except  the  Wood  Dtuik,  place  their  nest  on  the  ground, 
generally  in  grassy  sloughs  or  marshes,  but  sometimes  in  dry  places 
some  distanoo  from  the  water, 

MTT  TO  TUX  BPECIXa. 

I.  Wing  under  ftm 
er.  Leflger  wing-coverta  gray. 

lae,  Gbrxk-wutofd  Teal.  ISa  Eubopbait  TxAi, 
b.  T4Cs*©T  winjsr-eovorta  hlue. 
K  CheekB  »late-celor^  a  broad  whito  mark  nenr  the  fVont  of  the  faeo. 

14C.  Blfe-wtnoed  Teal  {  ^  ftd,)» 
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^.  CheeknaDd  under  parts  ohestout-rufous.  141.  Cinnamon  Teal  (  ^  ad.), 
c^.  Cheeks  finely  streaked  with  blackUh. 
^.  Under  parts  whitish^  sometimes  washed  with  brownish,  streaked  or 

spotted  with  blackish  140.  Blle-winoed  Teal  9 . 

A  Under  parts  heavily  washed  with  chestnut-rufous  and  mottled  with 

black  141.  Cinnamon  Teal  9 . 

II  Wing  over  8-60. 
A»  Belly  white  or  grayish  white,  not  conspicuously  streaked  or  spotted. 

a.  Whole  head  shining  dark  green  132.  Mallard  (  6  ad.). 

b.  Center  of  head  white  or  whitish,  a  large  streak  behind  the  eye. 

137.  Baldpate  (  6  ad.). 

e.  Throat  white,  crown  green  or  grayish  green,  tips  of  primaries  greenish. 

144.  Wood  Duck. 
d.  Throat  blackish,  center  of  crown- buffy,  rest  of  head  rufous. 

13().  Widgeon  (  6  ad.). 
«r  Throat  and  sides  of  head  olive- brown,  darker  on  the  crown. 

143.  Pintail  (  9  ad.). 

/.  Throat,  crown,  and  sides  of  head  more  or  less  finely  streaked  with 
blackish. 

Wing-coverts  with  more  or  less  chestnut  ....   135.  Gad  wall. 
ffK  No  chestnut  in  wing-coverts. 
g*.  Axillara*  and  sides  barred  with  black  ....  143.  Pintail  9. 
g*.  Axillars  white  or  speckled  with  black,  sides  plain  brownish. 

137.  Baldpate  9. 
g*.  Axillars  white,  sides  thickly  spotted  or  barred  with  black. 

135.  Gad  WALL  9. 

i?.  Under  parts  conspicuously  mottled,  spotted,  or  streaked,  or  feathers 


margined  with  chestnut-rufous. 

a.  With  white  in  wing-coverts. 

aK  Lesser  wing-coverts  ashy  blue  142.  Shoveler  9  . 

bK  Lesser  wing-coverts  brownish  gray,  bordered  with  white  or  tipped 
with  black. 

6«.  Speculum  t  purple  132.  Mallard  9. 

6».  Speculum  gray  and  white  135.  Gadwall  9 . 

b.  No  white  in  wing-coverts. 

a.  Throat  fulvous  or  buffy  without  streaks .   .   .   134.  Florida  Duck. 

b.  Throat  finely  streaked  with  black  133.  Black  Duck. 

O.  Belly  chestnut  142.  Shoveleb  6 . 


132*  Anas  boschas  Linn.    Mallard  (flce  Fig.  17,  a).    Ad.  S  — 

Whole  head  and  throat  glossy  greenish  or  bluish  black ;  a  white  ring  around 
the  neck  ;  breast  rich  chestnut;  belly  grayish  white,  finely  marked  with  wavy 
black  lines;  under  tail-covcrts  black  ;  upper  back  dark  grayish  brown;  rump 
and  upper  tail-coverts  black ;  longer  upper  tail-coverts  recurved ;  speculum 
rich  purple,  bordered  at  the  base  and  tip  by  narrow  bands  of  black  and  white. 
Ad.  9 . — Top  and  sides  of  head  streaked  with  fuscous  and  buffy ;  back  fuscous. 


♦  See  Fig.  64. 


t  A  colored  patch  in  the  wing. 
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thfs  frsiLthcra  with  internal  ling*  or  loopfl  and  «i>m(!timcia  borders  i>f  pale  polrra- 
CtiQUB  butfy  ;  fipet-'uliuii  as  in  the  preceding  i  breuat  and  bL^lly  ofhraceoufi  butty, 
mottletl  witJj  du«ky  is^myLsb  bmwu.   L.,  23  00;  W,,  11  00;  Tar.,  1-75^  B.,  a-as. 

I&infft, — Nortlifrti  parta  of  tbc  tiortlitirn  heiuiiiphore ;  in  Amerieu  brucdfl 
in  the  inleriof  Ifhii  Indiunu  uud  Iowa,  iind  on  thu  Atlantic  coaat  rartly  south 
of  Labratlor,  aortliward  tci  tlit  arctic  Ftgionts ;  winterw  from  wmlhera  XauuLS 
abd  Dol aware  iiouLhwuL'd  to  Ctmtral  Anioriea  and  tho  island  of  Gmnuda. 

Washington,  eoininon  W.  V.  Long  Island,  uncommou  T.  Y*^  StpL  to  ApL 
Sing  Sin^,  ran?  T.  V.,  Oct.,  Mch. 

Ajjf/iy  ftix  ta  ten,  pales  grccnbh  or  bluieli  white,  2'30  x  1*70. 

The  Mallard  ii^  far  more  eoinmou  in  the  interior  lb  an  on  the  coasts. 
Its  loud,  sonorous  quaek  is  not  distinguishable  from  that  of  its  domes- 
ticated descendants, 

133.  AoBA  obACura  Gmfl.  Black  Dick-  Dl-hkt  Dcck.  Ad.— 
Top  of  the  liivad  rich  fusoous,  slightly  BtrtsuUvd  with  palo  buify ;  aidea  of  the 
ht^ad  and  tlmmt  pale  butty,  thicklv  streaked  with  hlackiflb  ;  rofit  of  under  parts 
fusi'ifina  brown,  the  feathisra  all  bc>rd<ertd  by  otjhraccon«-bijtf ;  batjk  slightly 
darkGT  and  narrowly  margined  with  buffy;  speculiim  ricli  purplo,  bordered 
by  hlaiik.   L.,  W.,  U  OO;  T^.,  K5;  B.,  2  20. 

ifinjiorjb.— Always  to  bo  dietinguished  from  ttie  Mallard  by  the  lack  of 
white  in  the  wmg. 

/^n Mr;*!.— North  Amorica;  breeds  fhjm  tllinoifl  and  T^ew  Jerpcy  to  Itudeoit 
Bay  ftud  T.abradof  i  winters  sontliwnrd  to  the  Greater  Antillu^. 

W  ashlngtim,  oomn^ion  W.  V .  Long  bland,  abundant  W.  V,,  Sf-pt.  to  May ; 
a  fi!w  breeds  Sin^  Sinp,  tobsrably  comnjon  S^.  K,^  Mi?b,  <l  to  Nov,  IS.  Cam- 
bridijp,  Tfry  oonimon  T.  V.,  Mi^b,  and  A  pi ;  lut^'  Auj?.  to  Nov,;  a  few  breed. 

fi^ffffM^  eight  to  twelve,  pale  greenish b  or  bluif^h  white,  or  creamy  bu^ 
2  +S  «  1-T5- 

This  j^pecies  resembles  tbe  Mftllurd  in  geneml  babits,  and  tbe  voipp* 
of  the  two  are  indistinguishable,  Tbe  Black  Dnck»  however,  is  com- 
fnonor  near  the  fseftcoasts^  and  when  moles^ted  will  iiometimes  pas^s  tbo 
day  at  sea,  returning  at  night  to  li.>Gd  in  the  marshes  and  ponds  near 
the  shore, 

134.  Anaa  f^vlgulft  UlJ^w.  Floritja  Dttce,  .4jJ.— Top  af  head 
Btroakid  willi  blaok  aiid  t'Utfy;  sidew  of  the  h^ad  and  entire  thrc^at  butty, 
wiihmU  Mfrrtth  ;  rest  of  under  part^  rieb  hntty  ocliraeertni*,  widely  streaked 
with  blaek;  back  hiat'k,  the  fi^athers  broadly  margined  and  sometinu^«  inter- 
nally fstripcd  with  fX'}>raeooup-ltnff;  apconbmi  rieb  purf»le  bordered  by  blafk; 
bill  oiive-ytllow,  it^^  nail  blat^k,   L..  WOO;  W.,  10-50 ;  Tar.,  l*Ofi ;  B,,  2  05. 

iibwrt/***.— Easily  distinguished  from  J.  fibacura  by  the  ftb«enee  of  Htfcak* 
on  Uio  tbrriat. 

linnet, — Florida  nnd  tJnlf  mijit  tn  T.nuij?.bma. 

^/f/«,  eight  to  ten,  pale  dull  butf  or  paU;  ^crj^yi^l'  buff,  515  >  l  ei  (Eidtfw.l, 
This  is  a  eommon  resident  species  in  Florida.   Its  habits  and  voitse 
are  practieally  the  fame  rs  those  of  the  Blaek  Duck. 
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186.  Abm  Btrepeim  Linn,  Gadwall;  Gray  Duck.  Ad.  6.— 
Top  of  the  head  streaked  with  rufous-brown  and  black ;  sides  of  the  head  and 
neck  pale  butfy,  thickly  streaked  or  spotted  with  black ;  breast  and  neck  all 
around  black,  each  feather  with  a  border  and  an  internal  ring  of  white,  giving 
tlie  plumage  a  beautifully  scaled  appearance ;  belly  white  or  grayish ;  rump, 
upper  and  under  tail-coverts  black ;  lesser  wing-coverts  chestnvt.  Ad,  9  . — 
Head  and  throat  as  in  the  mule;  back  fuscous  margined  with  buffy;  breast 
and  tides  ochraceous  buffy,  thickly  spotted  with  blackish ;  belly  and  under 
tail-coverts  white,  more  or  less  thickly  spotted  with  blackish;  little  or  no 
chestnut  on  wing-coverts ;  speculum  ashy  gray  and  white ;  axillars  and  under 
wing-coverts  jpwr«  tohiU.    L.,  19-50;  W.,  10*40;  Tar.,  155;  B.,  170. 

Jiange, — Northern  hemisphere ;  in  America,  breeds  in  the  interior  locally 
from  Kansas  northward  to  the  arctic  regions ;  known  to  breed  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  only  at  Anticosti ;  winters  from  Virginia  to  Florida  and  Texas. 

Washington,  common  W.  V.,  Sept.  to  Apl.   Long  Island,  A.  V. 

^i/Q^i  eight  to  twelve,  pale  buff  or  butty  white,  2  09  x  1*57  (Ridgw.). 

This  species  is  common  in  the  interior  and  in  Florida,  but  is  rather 
rare  in  the  other  Atlantic  States.  Its  call-note  is  said  to  resemble  that 
of  the  Mallard,  "  but  is  rather  more  shrill,  and  frequently  repeated." 

186.  AnM  penelope  Linn.  European  Widgeon.  Ad.  Crown 
creamy  butt';  throat  blackish,  rest  of  head  and  neck  rufous-brown  ;  upper 
breast  vinaceous,  lower  breast  and  belly  white ;  tides  and  back  finely  marked 
with  wavy  black  and  white  lines.  Ad.  9 . — Head  and  throat  deep  ochraceous- 
buff,  finely  streaked  and  barred  with  black,  darker  above ;  upper  breast  and 
sides  much  the  same  color,  but  without  black  markings ;  lower  breast  and 
belly  white ;  back  grayish  brown,  the  feathers  witli  small  ochraceous  bufl'y 
bars ;  tertials  fuscous,  bordered  by  deep  ochraceovs  hvffy  ;  greater  wing-cov- 
erts brownish  gray^  usually  whiter  on  the  outer  webs  and  tipped  with  black. 
W.,  10-50  ;  B.,  1-40. 

lUmarks. — The  females  of  the  European  and  American  Widgeons  bear  a 
general  resemblance  to  one  another.  Their  distinguishing  characters  are 
mainly  in  the  color  of  the  head  and  throat,  which  are  brown  in  the  European 
species,  and  in  the  color  of  the  greater  wing-coverts,  which  are  v/hiter  in  the 
American  bird.  I  have  seen  a  caged  male  in  the  summer  in  a  plumage  closely 
resembling  that  of  the  female.  Probably  a  similar  change  of  plumage  occurs 
in  our  A.  americana. 

Jiange. — Northern  parts  of  the  Old  World;  in  North  America  breeds  in 
the  Aleutian  Islands,  and  occurs  occasionally  in  the  eastern  United  States. 

Washington,  A.  V.,  two  records.    Long  Island,  A.  V. 

Fggs^  five  to  eight,  butty  white,  2*23  x  1-53. 

"  The  call-note  of  the  male  is  a  shrill,  whistling  whee-you^  whence 
the  local  names  '  Whew  Duck  '  and  '  Whewer ' ;  but  the  female  utters 
a  low ^Mrr-ing  growl.  Both  sexes,  however,  rise  in  silence  "  (Saunders). 

187.  AnM  americana  Gmel.  Baldpate;  American  Widgeon. 
Ad,  6 . — Middle  of  the  crown  white  or  butty  ;  sides  of  the  crown,  from  the  eye 
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to  the  nape^  glossy  green,  more  or  leas  Bprmkled  with  blai*k ;  lores,  eh«*ek8, 
and  throiit  buffy,  ilnely  barred  with  black ;  tippet  bjiLWl  iitid  iitisg  vitifteeoxtB, 
tliti  lattiir  more  or  k>es  tiiiely  tmrTcd  with  wuvy  blutk  lilies ;  luwer  br^jOHt  and 
iHiUy  white;  buck  graybh  bmww,  more  or  Itm  tingad  with  vinat-eoUi*  and 
finely  barred  with  blaek.  Ad,  9 , — Htud  imd  throat  whiU'  or  piilii,  erunimy 
huff,  finiily  istroaktid  und  barred  with  black,  darker  ubovt^;  uppt^r  hrnust  nnd 
siidus  pale  viuiiiMX>us^  wiiahed  with  grajieb  ;  lower  bmaHl^  and  bully  whitti;  batk 
s^rayk^h  brown,  tho  fuathers  with  Mmull  crtjiimy  ViufJ'burN;  ttrtiwlsi  J'uwouHi  bor- 
dtjred  with  wkUUh  Of  ertiflmy  bulf ;  grealor  wing"-eovLrtii  browniiih  jjray,  thtir 
outer  wubs  mostly  or  ootiruly  ft^kit^^  their  euds  bluek,  suuifstiiuoa  lipped  with 
white,    Lm  lUOO;  W.,  lO'oO;  Tan,  VbO  j  B., 

Hanffe. — North  America  ;  breedti  in  the  in torior  regularly  from  Minnef^ota 
northward,  and  cs(i*ujilly  s&i'ja  south  a&  Tex*ts ;  not  knnwn  to  breed  on  the 
Alhintiti  eoiutt;  winters  from  opou  water  ssouth  to  Central  America  mid  north- 
cm  South  AiiH^rica. 

Waahin^n,  common  W.  K*,  Oet.  to  A  pi.   Lod/^  Island,  imeomraon  T. 
Oct  to  ApL   Sing  Sing,  common  T.  V.,  Mcb,  U  to  ApL  U  ^  Oct  4  to  Oct.  aS. 

^i/^f^  seven  to  twelve,  bulty  white,  2  05  x  1-50. 

Colonel  Goss  writes  that,  a?  a  rule,  Widgeons  are  "  not  shy, 
and  their  note^  a  sort  of  whew^  wheM\  wkeiti^  iitteried  while  feeding  and 
swimming,  enables  the  hunter  to  loeate  them  in  the  thickest  ^owth 
of  water  pknts :  and  when  in  the  air  the  whistling  noiso  ma<le  by  their 
wings  boraids  their  approach,"  They  are  fond  of  wild  celery,  which 
they  prc^ure  by  robbing  the  Canvasbaek  and  other  diving  Diicks, 
"  snatching  thetr  catch  from  thoir  bills  the  moment  their  heatls  apjicar 
above  the  watiir,'' 

139«  Aims  cajf'oliaeiiuiU  GmeL  Qii££ir-wiNoxp  Teal.  Ad.  & . 
—Chin  hlai'k,  jildta  of  tJie  hi^ud  from  the  eye  to  thti  nape  ahlmng  green,  rest 
of  thii  head  and  neek  rulbus-chcstnut ;  breost  washed  with  vinaeeouEi  and 
ttjiotted  with  bltwk  ;  belly  white ;  aides  fimily  marked  with  wavy  black  and 
whit^  lines  ■  middle  undtT  tail-ooYerte  black,  laterul  one^  i?reamy  buff;  upper 
hack  like  the  siden,  lower  back  grayish  fuBcoua  ;  a  wkiu  bar  In  front  of  the 
bend  of  the  wing;  wing-coverta  brownish  ^ayt  tipped  with  ocbraceouft  bufTy. 
Ad.  V  *-=Top  of  the  head  hrr^wnisb  fuweoUB,  margined  with  tunriamon  ;  throat 
and  sides  of  the  neek  white,  finely  spotted  with  blaok ;  hrefi*t  and  sides 
washed  with  cinnamon  and  Hpott^d  or  barred  witli  black ;  belly  and  under 
taiboo verts  white »  BometiruCB  spotted  with  black  ;  hack  fuaeoui^,  the  featbors 
with  crescent- shaped  mark  a  of  ocb  raccougi  buffy,  and  bortlercd  with  grayish  ; 
wingft  as  in  the  male.   L.,        ;  W.,  7'OEi ;  Tar,  MO  :  B.,  1-35, 

i&ini?*!.— North  America;  brmb  fVom  Minnesota  and  New  Brunswick 
northward  ;  winten*  from  KaUtMia  and  Virginia  southward  to  the  West  Indiea 
and  Central  America. 

Wa^ihington^  common  W.  V.,  Sept  to  ApL  Long  Island,  tin  common  T.  V, 
and  W.  v.,  Oct.  to  Apl.  Sing  Sing,  common  T.  V.,  Apb;  Sept.  11  to  Oct.  28, 
Can>hridge,  uncommon  T.  V.,  Apb ;  Sept.  tct  Nov. 

^  twelvu,  bufTy  white  or  creamy  hull's  I'&f 
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autumn  the  males  usually  keep  in  separate  flocks  from  the 
females  and  young.  Their  notes  are  faint  and  piping,  and  their  wings 
make  a  loud  whistling  during  flight.  .  .     (B.,  B.,  and  R.). 

The  EcBOPEAN  Teal  (138.  Anas  crecca)  is  of  casual  occurrence  in  North 
America.  The  adult  male  resembles  tliat  of  A.  carolinensU^  but  the  white 
bar  in  front  of  the  wing  is  lacking,  and  the  inner  scapulars  are  creamy  buff, 
with  a  sharply  defined  black  mark  on  their  outer  webs.  The  female  can  not 
be  distinguished  from  that  of  A.  earolirunsis. 

140*  AnM  diflCOrs  Zinn.  Blue-winoed  Teal.  Ad.  Crown 
fuscous,  chin  and  side^  of  the  base  of  the  bill  black ;  a  broad  white  band 
across  the  front  of  the  head,  its  hinder  margin  bordered  by  black  ;  rest  of  the 
head  and  throat  dark  ashy  with  purplish  reflections ;  breast  and  belly  cinna- 
mon-rufous, thickly  spotted  with  black  ;  back  fuscous,  the  feathers  with  cres- 
cents of  ochraceous-butf ;  lesser  and  median  wing-coverts  grayish  blue,  end 
half  of  the  greater  ones  white ;  speculum  green.  Ad,  9  and  6  in  summer. — 
Crown  fuscous,  lightly  margined  with  grayish ;  sides  of  the  head  and  the 
neck  whitish,  finely  spotted  with  blackish,  except  on  the  throat ;  breast  and 
belly  with  less  cinnamon  wash  than  in  the  preceding  ;  back  and  wings  quite 
similar  to  the  preceding,  but  ochraceoua  bars  sometimes  wanting ;  speculum 
darker  and  greater  coverts  with  less  white.  L.,  16  00;  W.,  7*25;  Tar.,  1-20; 
B.,  1-60. 

Range. — Chiefly  eastern  North  America;  breeds  from  Kansas,  northern 
Ohio,  and  New  Brunswick  northward;  winters  from  Virginia  and  tlie  Lower 
Mississippi  Valley  to  northern  South  America. 

Washington,  common  W.  V.,  Sept.  to  Apl.  Lonjr  Island,  common  T.  V. 
in  Sept.,  rare  T.  V.  in  springy.  Sing  Sing,  common  T.  V.  in  fall,  Sept.  24  to 
Oct.  17.  Cambridge,  rare  in  spring ;  very  common  (at  least  formerly)  Aug. 
to  Oct 

Eggs,  six  to  twelve,  buffy  white  or  creamy  buff,  1*85  x  1-30. 

This  generally  silent  species  flies  in  densely  massed,  small  flocks, 
which  move  as  one  bird.  The  white  face-mark  can  be  discerned  at 
some  distance,  and,  in  connection  with  the  bird's  small  size,  is  a  good 
field-mark. 

The  Cinnamon  Teal  {141-  Anns  eyanoptera),  a  species  of  western  North 
America,  sometimes  occure  east  of  the  Mississippi.  It  has  been  recorded  from 
Illinois  and  Florida.  The  male  has  the  under  part»  deep  cinnamon;  the 
female  closely  resembles  the  same  sex  of  our  Anas  discors. 

142*  Spatula  clypeata  {Linn,).  Shoveler.  Ad.  6.— Head  and 
neck  fuscous,  glossed  with  bluish  green ;  back  and  a  broken  line  down  the 
back  of  the  lower  neck  fuscous ;  rest  of  the  lower  neck  and  brnast  white ; 
lower  breast  and  belly  rufous-chestnut ;  upper  and  under  tail-covert»  dark 
greenish  ;  lesser  wing-coverts  grayish  blue,  greater  ones  brownish  gray  tipped 
with  white ;  speculum  preen.  Ad.  9  . — Throat  buft'y  white  ;  head  and  neck 
streaked  with  bufly  and  black ;  rest  of  under  parts  moro  or  loss  washed  with. 
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l^alTy  orhruwouii,  o  very  where?  imlistmotly  apotlcd  witli  fiiscoiw  except  on  tUe 
tjiuJdk'  of  tUe  btiUy;  hack  fy^cou^,  tliu  feiithtnTi  witb  nitir;^iiis  uiid  mtfamal 
crL*L'erib<  of  whitiiih  fliitl  buily ;  wiuj^-t'overLB  nnd  s^pQCuluiti  muah  a*i  in  tJnj 
Diiiltj.  /m,—7h^^  inj.  ^  in  iiit*«riuo<liiittt  l.M?twet  ti  the  utl.  d  iiini  ? ;  the  iiM.  9 
rejieinbic  the  ad.  ,  but  the  wifirj-coverta  are  aUity  ^TVLy\  the  gpeeiilum  with 
l»tth>  or  no  y:rt^n.    h.,  L'^vm* ;  AV.,  tl  50  ;  B.,  'I  hO ;  greatest  width  of  B.,  1'2(X 

^a«j7*.— I^OTtheni  bemkpliorti ;  in  Aiiierlyji*  imm^  common  iu  the  intmor; 
*>rneds  reirularly  froiu  Minueaota  northward  arid  looally  aa  far  south  a»  TeXAS  \ 
iK»t  kD!«wn  t/>  breed  in  the  Atlantic  Wtaies;  wint<irB  from  eoufehcrn  Illinois 
iind  Virgin  ill  Hyuthward  to  northern  South  Amtirica. 

VYushlngViii,  not  uncommon  W-  V,  Long  Islundj  rare  T.  V.  Sing  Sing, 
A,  \%  UeL 

ai3f  to  ten,  pale  buffy  white  or  blniftli  wlilte^  2- 10  k  1-50, 

The  Shoveler,  like  most  of  the  tnetnbers  of  this  subfamily,  is  more 
cniumon  in  the  Mississippi  VnJky  tbun  on  the  coast,    li  is  gf^tiprally 
a  silent  birtit  but  itts  note  in  tbc  briecding  season  is  said  to  be  iook^ 
'   It  feeds  kr^Mly  by  ii^ipinf/  In  ^haUuw  water. 

143<  D&Ola  acuta  iLmn.).  PmrAiL;  Spbicjtail.  Ad.  ^5.— Head 
and  throtit  olivii-brnwn  ■  back  of  tlu^  ne^^k  blairki?ib,  bordered  by  white  stripes, 
whieh  puits  b>  the  breast ;  breuwt  and  belly  white ;  tlie  ubdomen  faintly  and 
the  sides  strongly  miLrkcd  with  wavy  lines  of  bliiek  and  bite ;  biu^k  feomc- 
what  ditrker  than  the  j^idcj*;  frtiripulars  blaekn,  borilered  or  streaked  with  bujfy 
whit* ;  wing-eo verts  brownbib  gruy^  tlio  grettter  (mm  tipped  with  riifous ; 
itpeeulnru  ereen  ;  eentreil  puj-featberfl  glossed  with  green  und  niueh  elongated. 
Ad.  9  .—Throat  w  hite  or  whitish,  crtrwn  uiiil  eideii  of  the  betid  titreukt^d  with 
l.>laeki:*h  and  ImtTy  oehraeeout!,  iltifker  above;  breast  washed  witJi  bulTy 
oebrueeouif  jtnd  s^poMed  with  bhieklsh  ^  belly  white;  abdomen  more  or 
indbtinctly  niorrk'd  with  blBekisjli ;  pideN  witb  bntm  and  lengthi^nt^d  Tjlat^k 
and  white  erescents  ■  undtT  wing-eoverfc^  fufKiiua,  hordernd  with  wkiU*h  / 
ftxilbirt*  kirritd  or  m^Ultd  with  hhjvk  buek  fuseous^  tlie  feathem  with  Invrtlers, 
bare,  or  i?rDsyeotB  of  white  or  butTy ;  f^ficeulum  gniyii^h  brown  bordered  with 
wbit4.i.  ^  m  hnmUHfj  plumu^s, — *^  Similar  to  ad.  *  ,  but  wings  as  in  spring 
or  winter  plumage^'  (Eidgw.).  The  im.  ^  i«  variously  interinedtnle 

luitweeu  tbt:  ad.  J  and  ;  the  iin*  ^  remjmble«  the  ad,  9  ,but  the  under  \mjt^ 
are  mope  heavily  streaked  or  apotted.  -J^  i8  00,  9  ,  22  00  ;  W.,  10  00 ;  T.» 
^  ,  7-50,    ,  a  ♦to  -  B.,  2-00. 

AWrtifJi-Xj^.— The  fetuftle  of  thl»  species  in  w  rather  obseu re  looking  bird,  but 
miiy  nhvavn.  be  known  by  lt«  linsad,  Hlmrply  pointed  txtntral  lull -feathers  lind 
diwky  uudi  r  winij-eovert**. 

AVfftfff.— Nortliem  heniiwpbvre  ;  in  America,  breeds  from  lowii  and  Illineu* 
to  tlie  Arrtiv  Ocean  ;  not  known  to  breed  on  the  A  thin  tie  eoa^t;  winten*  from 
Virginia  ftouthwar^Jl  to  the  Greater  Antilk-s  and  Central  Ameriea* 

Wa-shington,  W>  V^,  Oot  to  Apl.  Long  Inland,  very  c^jmrnon  T.  Y.,  Sept 
15  to  ApL  b>  :  a  few  winter.  Sin^  Sinsr,  eomnion  T.  V.,  M eh.  15  to  ApU  lUj 
Sept  2fi  to  Dee.  4.    Canibrtdge,  easnal  T.  V.,  Apk*  Sept,  and  Oet. 

ciight  to  twelve,  buiiy  whit*  or  pale  bluiah  white,  2  20  x  1-50, 
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The  Pintail  is  frequently  found  associated  with  the  Black  Duck 
and  Widgeon.  As  a  rule  it  is  voiceless,  but  is  said  to  utter  "a  low- 
toned  quciek  at  night."  The  long  neck  and  tail  of  the  male  make  its 
identification  easy  even  at  a  distance.  . 

144*  Alz  sponm  (Linn.).  Woud  Duck.  Ad.  8. — A  line  from  the 
bill  over  the  eye,  a  similar  line  ut  the  base  of  the  side  of  the  crest,  and  some 
of  the  elongated  crcst-feuthers  white ;  throat,  a  band  from  it  up  the  side  of 
the  head,  and  a  wider  one  to  the  nape,  white ;  rest  of  the  cheeks  and  crown 
green  with  purplish  reflections ;  a  white  band  in  front  of  the  wings ;  breast 
and  a  spot  at  either  side  of  the  base  of  the  tail  purplish  chestnut,  the  former 
spotted  with  white ;  belly  white ;  sides  buffy  ochraceous,  finely  barred  with 
black,  the  longer  flank  feathers  tipped  with  wider  bars  of  black  and  white ; 
back  greenish  brown;  scapulars  blacker;  speculum  steel-blue;  primaries 
tipped  with  greenish  blue. — Ad.  9 . — Throat  and  a  stripe  from  the  eye  back- 
ward white ;  crown  purplish  brown ;  sides  of  the  head  ashy  brown ;  breast 
and  sides  grayish  brown  streaked  with  butty ;  belly  white ;  back  olive-brown 
glossed  with  greenish  ;  inner  primaries  tipped  with  greenish  blue.  Im. — The 
im.  6  resembles  the  9 .   L.,  18'50 ;  W.,  9  00 ;  Tar.,  1-35  ;  B.,  1-30. 

Jian^e.— North  America;  breeds  from  Florida  to  Hudson  Bay,  and  winters 
southward  to  southern  Mexico,  Cuba,  and  Jamaica. 

Washington,  uncommon  P.  R.  Long  Island,  uncommon  T.  V.  and  W.  V., 
Sept  to  Apl. ;  rare  S.  R.  Sing  Sing,  tolerably  common  S.  R.  Cambridge, 
common  T.  V.,  Mch.  and  Apl. ;  Aug.  to  Nov. ;  a  few  breed. 

Ne^t^  of  grasses,  leaves,  twijr.s,  etc.,  in  a  hole  in  a  tree  or  stump.  Effgs, 
eight  to  fourteen,  pale  buffy  white,  2  05  x  1*50. 

Woodland  ponds  and  forest-bordered  streams  make  a  proper  setting 
for  the  grace  and  beauty  of  these  richly  attired  birds.  Several  times 
it  has  been  my  fortune  to  see  them  in  the  unconscious  enjoyment 
of  their  secluded  homes,  and  I  know  of  no  sight  in  the  bird  world 
which  so  fully  satisfies  the  eye.  Alarm  them,  and  with  a  frightened, 
plaintive  whistle,  '"oo-eek"  they  spring  from  the  water  and  make  off 
through  the  woods.  At  other  times  they  will  swim  ahead  of  one's 
canoe,  and,  rounding  a  bend  in  the  stream,  go  ashore  and  walk  rapidly 
away. 

The  young  are  brought  from  the  nest  to  the  ground  in  the  bill  of 
the  parent. 

Subfamily  FaligulincB.    Bay  and  Sea  Ducks. 

The  members  of  this  subfamily  are  to  be  distinguished  from  those 
of  the  preceding  by  the  presence  of  a  lobe  or  web  on  the  hind  toe. 
They  are  open-water  Ducks,  frequenting  our  large  lakes,  bays,  and  sea- 
coasts.  Their  food  consists  chiefty  of  mollusks,  crustaceans,  and  the 
seeds  and  roots  of  aquatic  plants.  They  obtain  it  principally  by  div- 
ing, sometimes  descending  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  or  more.  Tha 
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bilU  as  iTi  the  AnttiifUSf  acts  as  a.  sieve  or  strainer.  As  a  rale  they  feed 
by  day  and  pass  the  n  ight  at  a  distniice  Jr^mi  the  shoni  or  at  sea.  Some 
of  Ibe  SfHJciiis  occur  in  our  waters  in  large  llocks — indeed,  our  most 
abundant  Ducks  are  niemt^ers  of  this  subfamily.  With  one  exception 
they  are  northern  breeding  birds,  seldom  nesting  south  of  our  north- 
ern tier  of  StateSp 

Their  neiit  m  ©om posed  of  twigs,  loaves^  gnifjsei,  stems  of  aquatic 
plants,  seaweed,  etc.^  lined  with  dD\vn  from  the  breast  of  the  incubat:- 
iug  bird. 

XSr  TO  THE  BPEGEEfi. 

L  Featbcra  Bt  the  haB&  of  the  bill  not  reaching  *50  forward  along  Jts  aides. 
A*  Wiinf  over  7'tM) ;  uxUliu^  and  most  if  not  all  the  liiiingH  of  the  wings  white, 
a.  Ilfful  und  nouk  black,  with  grvifnish  or  pui-plkli  rufltictiona. 
a'.  Back  black  \  bill  with  a  bluiish  band  nciir  its  ti|>* 

150.  Bnra-iTECKSD  DuvK  6 . 
R  Back  finely  barred  with  black  and  white. 
&•  Back  of  liciul  g'cnerally  wUh  pnrplish  reflections;  wing  generally 
under  S*a5;  nail  of  bill  gcou rally  under  3&  in  width. 

140.  Lesser  Scauf  Dfck  6 . 
^.  Back  of  head  generally  wjtb  grccniiih  reflwetlongi;  wing  gtmtjr- 
fllly  over  8*26  ;  nail  of  bill  over  '2o  in  width. 

148.  AaL  Scaup  Ducx  a  . 
Bond  and  neck  rufous  or  rufous-brown^  ftharply  deflned  frwin  the  black 
brtast. 

M.  Head  and  upper  neck  rich  ruibu^ ;  bill  2  00  or  under ;  flanks  finoly 
barretii  liktj  the  back.  146.  EsnnEAn  , 

ifl.  Head  ainl  m'tik  rnfou^i-brown ;  crown  blaoklsh ;  bill  f*ver  2  00 ;  flanks 

very  iilightly  If  at  all  Ijarrcri  147.  CASfVAJjnAtJit  A, 

c.  f  lead  and  neck  brownish  or  gn\yiHh* 
A  white  pat^h  in  the  win^. 

t«.  FeaUiecft  at  base  of  bill  white;  wing  gcnemlly  under  8  Sf> ;  nail  of 
bill  generally  under      in  width  .   .   I4tf.  LEB*tT!H  Scaup  Duck  ? . 
f*.  Fealhera  at  ba»c  of  bill  whito  ;  wing  generally  oVer  8- 25 ;  nail  of 
bill  generally  over  *25  in  width    .   .   .   143.  Am.  Scaup  Duck;  1. 
d*.  No  white  in  wing. 
d*.  An  indistinct  bluiflh  bund  near  the  tip  of  bill ;  bill  under  2-00. 
rf*.  Wing  nniler  S'OO.   ......   150.  Emo-NEirKKn  Di?ok  9 . 

d*.  Wing  over  8  00    146.  Eediieau  9. 

*•  No  band  on  bill ;  bill  over  2'00  147.  Canvaisbaos  9. 

Wiinr  over  7'i)0;  asdllarB  and  nuiiit  if  not  all  the  under  wing-COTtrta 
lUackisli. 

y.  lUofl  aofl  thmtit  dark  ^eel-blue  or  «*teel-grpon. 
aK  Hcftd  and  tliront  iteol-bluo;  white  pateh  at  base  of  bill  VOO  or  more 

in  height  ^   15'2.  Bahhow**  (inuiEBf-KYE  ^ . 

a».  Hmd  and  throat  steel-green;  white  patch  at  bai^e  of  bill  Icess  than 

l^CKJ  in  huight 151.  Am.  GaLn£N-£VM  a  * 
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b.  Whole  head  and  throat  brown,  sharply  defined  from  the  gray  or  white 
neck ;  a  white  patch  (speculum)  in  the  wing. 
b^.  Nostril  nearer  the  tip  than  the  base  of  the  bill. 

151.  Am.  Golden-eye  9 , 
6*.  Nostril  in  the  middle  of  the  bill   .   152.  Barrow's  Golden-eye  9  . 

e.  Whole  head  and  neck  black  168.  Am.  Scoter  d . 

d.  A  white  patch  on  the  top  of  the  head  and  another  on  the  back  of  the 

neck  166.  Surf  Scoter  d  . 

€.  Middle  of  crown  black,  bordered  by  chestnut ;  front  half  of  the  face 

white  155.  Harlequin  Duck  S  . 

/.  Head  and  neck  whitish,  grayish,  or  brownish ;  no  white  in  the  wing. 
/>.  Bill  over  125. 

Feathers  on  culmen  reaching  much  farther  forward  than  those  at 

the  sides  of  the  bill  166.  Surf  Scoter  9 . 

Feathers  on  culmen  reaching  little  if  any  beyond  those  at  the  sides 

of  the  bill  ICS.  Am.  Scoter  9 . 

gK  Bill  under  125. 
^.  Central  tail-feathers  longest,  sharply  pointed ,  under  tail-coverts 

white  154.  Old  Squaw. 

gK  Central  tail-feathers  not  sharply  pointed ;  under  tail-coverts  gray- 
ish brown  155.  Harlequin  Duck. 

a  Wing  under  7*00. 

a.  Tail-feathers  stiff  and  narrow  ;  upper  tail-coverta  very  short 
aK  Upper  parts  mostly  rich  chestnut-rufous. 

€fl.  Cheeks  white  167.  Ruddy  Duck  S  . 

a*.  Cheeks  black   168.  Masked  Duck  6» 

bK  Upper  parts  grayish  or  brownish,  with  sometimes  rufous  markings. 
6*.  Lining  of  wing  blackish  ;  under  parts  grayish. 

168.  Masked  Duck  9. 
i».  Lining  of  wing  whitish ;  under  parts  grayish. 

167.  Ruddy  Duck  9 . 

b.  Tail-feathers  normal ;  upper  tail-coverts  about  half  as  long  as  tail. 

153.  Buffleiiead. 

IL  Feathers  at  sides  or  top  of  bill  extending  forward  generally  as  far  as  nostril. 

A.  Feathers  on  sides  of  bill  not  reaching  nostril. 

a.  Nostril  narrow,  elongate ;  feathers  on  culmen  extending  forward  in  a 
narrow  line,  a  V-shaped  mark  on  throat    ....    162.  Kino  Eider. 

b.  Nostril  large,  rounded ;  feathers  on  culmen  not  extending  forward  in  a 
narrow  line  165.  White-winged  Scoter. 

B,  Feathers  on  sides  of  bill  extending  as  far  as  nostril. 

a.  Bare  base  of  bill  on  top  narrow,  ending  posteriorly  in  a  sharp  point. 

159.  Greenland  Eider. 

b.  Bare  base  of  bill  on  top  broad,  the  posterior  end  rounded. 

160.  Am.  Eider. 

The  Rufous-crested  Duck  (145.  Netta  rufina)  is  an  Old- World  species 
which  has  been  taken  once  in  America.  The  record  is  based  on  an  immature 
male  found  in  Fulton  Market,  New  York  city,  which  was  supposed  to  have 
been  shot  on  Long  Island. 
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146<  Asrtbsra  amerieona  i Rehiieai*.  Ad.  a.— 1  loud  and 
throaL  I>ri|^l5l  riilbijis. ;  lo^j^er  nwk^  brt^ast,  buck  of  the  neck^  and  upper  back 
hlmk ;  retst  of  the  buck  und  ficapulana  tintty  bwrrcid  wUb  wuvy  bbck  und  white 
linm  of  e^wo^  f^fV^A  ;  wing-ea verts  brtjwiii^b  gmy  i  upper  tail-covorts  black ; 
biiUy  wbitej  the  lower  belly  more  or  lej^i^  finely  barred  '^vith  bks.^k  ;  under  tuiU 
oovcrtH  black ;  Huiw  Ziri*(?  ^/i*?  Aafi",  AtL  9  - — Upfier  parta  dark  gray kh  browq, 
(iiirker  on  thu  ruuip,  the  feathcrw  more  or  Icsa  mtirgincd  witli  Imtfy  or  aahy  ; 
sides  of  tbe  hoad  lighter;  upper  thr<>at  white;  nec^k  buffy  oehrEiccoua;  braaet 
and  ttidesi  [grayish  browii,  more  or  leaa  washed  or  iijarj^inetl  mtix  butty  or  buff;- 
ocbraceou^;  belly  white;  lower  Ixtlly  itcid  under  tail-oovfii-tw  tinged  with 
oehractfoua;  an  mdmtlnci  bluish -gray  band  fkcnn^  the  md  of  the  bill.  L,, 
190O;  W.,  8  90;  Tar.,  1  55;  B.,  l'H5. 

liejmrbt* — This  speolea  ii*  frequtjntly  eon  fused  with  l)je  CanvaAback^  from 
whieh  it  riiay  be  lilatinguii^hed  by  tlie  eharaet^re  ^iven  under  thitt  etpeeiea. 

The  female  Reilheat^  is  inudi  like  the  female  Kinn-neek  In  polorution ;  the 
latter  i«  ecu  end  ly  browiifer,  but  tbey  eau  be  distmguitihed  with  certainty  only 
by  the  diftereiie«  in  their  size. 

iPunf?*," North  Ariieriea;  breeds  fn>m  California  and  Minnesota  north- 
ward tfj  thfl  fur  conn  tries-  rare  on  the  Ntirth  At  Ian  tie  eoii^t^  where  it  hna  been 
found  breeding  only  ouee  (Ualiiia,  U.^}\  winters  from  Virginia  aouthwtird  to 
Cuba  and  Jamaica. 

Washingtcjn,  eommon  V.  Lon|f  Tb1ivtu3,  V.  in  irregular  niuiibens, 
Oct  1  to  A  pi.  15,  few  W.  V.  SiUff  Sing,  eomuion  T.  V.,  ApL  1  to  A  pi.  24; 
Oct.  12  to  Octi  2S,   Cambridge,  e*ii*ual ;  one  instttnee,  Oct 

iW^rf^  on  the  ground  in  ^rnssy  sloughs  or  uiar'ihy  lake  sides.  Eggs^  six  to 
twelve,  butTy  whito,  2  W  ^  1'70. 

The  Duekii  of  the  j^enus  Aytht/a  possess  to  sora©  tjxtent  the  habita 
of  both  the  River  Ducks  a.iul  true  Sea  Ducks.  They  are  divers  in  deep 
water,  but  along  the  shores  or  in  shallow  water  they  are  al&f>  *'dab- 
,blera."  On  onr  coasts  the  Redlie^nl  is  a  Bay  Duck,  and  fciids  in  salt 
and  brackish  water. 

147*  .Ajtbya  vaUiBiierlA  (  Wih.).  Cakva^hack.  Ad.  ^  — Head 
and  neek  rufous- kjrdwn,  ilie  thin  and  crown  genemlly  blfukhh  ;  breast  und 
upper  back  black;  rest  of  the  back  and  geoerall}'  wlng-ro^erti^  finely  barrud 
with  wavy  linos  of  black  and  white,  the  'wkiU  Ymm  tlie  wider;  belly  whitu; 
lower  belly  more  or  less  finely  barred  with  blaek ;  ui>per  and  under  tail-eov- 
erts  black;  f*idefl  wklU,  mueh  h^K  litjhU^  barred  with  wavy  blaek  lines  than 
the  back,  or  even  entirely  without  bars.  Ad.  9  ll«nd,  neek,  upper  brinii*t| 
and  upper  back  cinnamon^  the  throat  li^lit^ir,  and,  with  Uie  front  parts  of  tha 
head,  more  or  lese  wflwhed  with  rufous;  bauk  grayish  brown,  the  featbeni 
more  or  less  barred  with  umv^whUe  lin^n ;  belly  white  or  graybh  white; 
«!de»  th©  same  or  gra>'iBh  brown,  generally  marktKl  likii  the  back.  L.^  21*00 ; 
W.,i>  i)0;  Tor,,  IflO;  B.,  2-40. 

/eifmarjb.— Thia  specieB  U  sometime«  mistaken  for  the  Redhead,  to  which 
II  bcmrs  a  gBn^rnl  reBembluneo.  Tlie  male^*  of  the  two  speeie«  may  be  distln- 
piished  (1)  by  tbe  color  of  the  head  juid  neek,  which  i«  rufous  in  the  Red- 
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head  and  rufous-brown  in  the  Canvasback;  (2)  by  the  generally  blackish 
chin  and  crown  of  the  Canvasback,  tliesc  parts  in  th'e  Redhead  being  colored 
like  the  rest  of  the  head;  (3)  by  tlie  ditt'erence  in  the  markings  of  the  back, 
wing-coverts,  and  sides ;  and  (4)  by  the  ditterence  in  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
bill,  as  shown  by  the  accompanying  measurements.  The  females  of  the  two 
species  may  be  at  once  distinguished  by  the  color  of  the  back,  which  in  the 
Canvasback  is  tinely  barred  with  wavy  white  lines,  markings  which  do  not 
appear  on  the  back  of  the  female  Redhead. 

Eange. — North  America ;  breeds  only  in  the  interior,  from  Minnesota  to 
the  Arctic  Circle  ;  rare  on  the  Atlantic  coast  north  of  Delaware ;  winters  from 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  to  the  Greater  Antilles. 

Washington,  rare  W.  V.  Long  Island,  rare  T.  V.  Sing  Sing,  rare  T.  V., 
OcL 

Nest^  on  the  ground,  in  grassy  sloughs  or  marshy  lake  sides.  Eggs^  six  to 
ten,  buffy  white  with  a  bluish  tinge,  2  40  x  1-70. 

There's  much  in  a  name.  The  reputation  of  the  Canvasback,  among 
gourmands^  is  too  firmly  established  to  be  questioned ;  but,  given  the 
same  cAc/,  and  half  a  dozen  of  our  Ducks  can  be  made  to  do  duty  for 
this  favorite  of  epicures.  In  some  parts  of  the  west,  where  folks  have 
a  way  of  thinking  for  themselves,  the  Canvasback  is  frankly  placed 
second  to  his  cousin  the  Redhead. 

The  Canvasback  is  at  its  best  when  the  bird  has  been  for  some  time 
feeding  on  wild  celery — a  diet  which  equally  improves  the  flesh  of 
other  species. 

148.  Aythjra  marila  nearctica  Stejn.  Am.  Scaup  Duck  :  Greateb 
Scaup  Duck  ;  Bboadbill  ;  Bluebill  ;  Blackhead.  Ad.  S  . — Head,  neck, 
breast,  and  upper  back  black,  tlie  top  and  sides  of  the  head  with  generally 
greenish  reflections;  back  and  scapulars  with  wavy  black  and  white  bars; 
speculum  white;  upjw  and  under  tail-coverts  black;  belly  white;  lower 
belly  strongly  and  sides  faintly  marked  with  wavy  black  bars.  Ad,  9 . — 
Region  around  the  base  of  the  bill  white  ;  head,  neck,  breast,  and  upper  back 
umber,  margined  with  ochraceous  on  the  breast ;  back  and  scapulars  fuscous- 
brown  ;  sides  dark  grayish  brown,  both  generally  marked  with  fine,  wavy 
bars  of  white;  speculum  and  belly  white.  6  L.,  18-50;  W.,  8  75;  Tar.,  1*40; 
B.,  1-65;  greatest  width  of  B.,  1*00.  9  L.,  17-50;  W.,  8-25;  Tar.,  1*36;  B., 
1-65;  greatest  width  of  B.,  100. 

Range. — North  America;  breeds  in  the  interior  rarely  from  Minnesota 
and  regularly  from  Manitoba  northward  to  Alaska;  reported  on  the  Atlan- 
tic from  as  far  north  as  Greenland,  but  not  known  to  breed  and  not  common 
north  of  Massachusetts ;  winters  from  Long  Island  to  northern  South  America. 

Washington,  rather  common  W.  V.  Long  Island,  abundant  T.  V.,  Sept. 
25  to  May  1,  some  winter.  Sing  Sing,  common  T.  V.,  Mch.  22  to  Apl.  13 ; 
Oct  4  to  Dec.  3.* 


*  The  presence  or  absence  of  Ducks  in  the  winter  depends  upon  whether  the 
river  is  frozen  or  open. 
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Md^  on  the  groand,  in  cmssy  alougli*  or  mjiraLy  JaJte  eldoa.  F^gs^  six  bo 
tiin,  pale  olive-bwif^       x  I'Tl- 

This  one  of  our  tno^t  com m on  Bay  Dneks.  While  with  las  it 
seerus  to  prefer  salt  ami  bratiUi&h  water.  It  feeds  largely  on  moll  us  ks^ 
which  it  obtains  by  diving.    Its  note  is  said  to  be  a  discordant 

149*  Aytbya  afflnii  t%^  )-  Lusbeh  Soaup  Diioic-  I.itti.e  Bi.AnK- 
UEAH;  I.irrLE  Blukhell;  CKSfiK  BwjWfhiLh*  Ad.  ^.—Similar  to  the  pre- 
ceillng  fipooiet*  but  ^iimlk^r,  tho  bead^  sa  a  rulo^  grloastid  ttli  pur|iH8li  iiistetid 
of  grecuiBh,  and  the  tluoku  stronjfly  in^ti^iid  of  fnititly  mdrkt^d  with  ^^■avy 
black  bara.  Ad.  s  Siiullar  to  the  v  of'  Uie  prttceUinjr  jspucien,  but  yniflllfln 
A  1«  50  ;  W.,  fi  OfJ;  Tar.,  1*35;  B.,  I  flU ;  greatest  wkith  of  B.,  -ys.  9  L., 
W.,  T-60:  Tnr.,  T*aa;  B.,  1-55;  greatvist  u  idth  of  B,,  -90. 

Jifftiarh.—Tha  Scaup  Duckis  reavmble  eairli  otiitir  «o  (>lopely  that  It  i« 
(wmetinieft  impH-wsibh;  to  ii^l]  thorn  lipurt,  hut  the^^  riiiiy  gaou rally  bo  tilatiU' 
gui&h<!d  by  the  ehjirautere  given  above, 

Rfiiife. — North  AtnL^rit'u;  brtudd  only  in  the  intt^rioT,  rartnly  from  Towa 
and  commonly  from  Manitoba  northward ;  not  common  on  tlio  Atlantic  coast 
nt>rtb  of  Miu^achascttii ;  winters  frtjni  Virginia  to  thu  lireater  Antilles. 

Wiisblugtf)nT  not  uncommon  R,,  Out.  tt>  Aph  Long  lejland,  ^amnion  T. 
V.  Bing  Sing,  common  T,  V„  Jan.  2H  to  Apl  VI  \  Aug.  31  ^J  Nov.  Cam- 
bridgiii  common  in  Oct.  and  Kov. ;  rare  in  spring. 

KeJii^  on  the  ground^  in  grassy  HlougfiJi  tmd  mai-shy  lake  sidca.  E\jgi^  m)l 
to  ten,  similar  in  color  to  those  of  the  premling^  ^-25  x  1-58. 

*This  species  has  much  the  same  habits  as  the  preceding,  but  is  morn 
often  lonnd  in  fresh  water,  and  I  think  is  more  southern  in  Its  distri* 
1ml itm  daring  the  winter.  It  is  by  far  the  most  abundant  Duek  iti 
Florida  waters  at  that  season,  where  it  occurs  in  enormous  flocks  in 
the  rivers*  and  bays  along  the  coasts, 

ISO.  Aythja  CO  Harris  (Donin},),  Hmo-NECitEn  Bvck.  Ad,  A 
Chin  w/iHif  ;  head,  neoii,  breaat,  and  upper  back  black,  th«  head  with  ,bln[sih 
reflect jons^  the  neek  with  a  not  sharply  dtiflned  ekeHnut  coUur ;  back  and 
BCftpuiarH  Unek^  Hpeculum  grafi ;  upper  and  under  tail -coverts  biaek,  belly 
white,  lower  belly  and  aides  flncly  barred  with  wavy  black  line»  ;  bill  blaek^ 
the  hmvf  and  ii  bund  aijrnBs  the  end  hl/thh  gray.  Ad.  v  .—Upper  parts  ius- 
eous  brown,  more  or  le*H  margined  with  ochraoeona^  speculum  pra^  ;  »uWh  of 
the  head  and  neck  mixed  ^rayinh  brown  and  white ;  breant,  side^^t  uud  lower 
belly  gruyiiih  brown,  nmro  or  Igbs  margine*]  with  ot:hraccous;  upjwr  belly 
wiiite  or  whitish ;  hill  blaekiahf  un  indic^tinct  band  of  bluLah  gray  acrott&  itH 
und*   L,,  IHN);  W.^  I  TjOi  Tar.,  1  25;  B.,  1-80. 

/irtaftrht.. — The  male  Rinif-neck  miiy  be  known  from  any  of  its  allies  by 
itecheiitnnt  esillar  and  other  escellent  charat^tery;  the  female  reaemblBs  the 
female  Redhead,  but  is  is  mailer  and  generally  browner. 

J?a«f/c.— North  Amudea,  breeding  only  in  the  interior  from  luwa  norlh- 
wanl ;  not  eomtuon  oq  the  Atlantic  cooi^t  north  of  Virginia. 
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Washington,  not  rare,  W.  V.  Long  Island,  A.  V.  Sing  Sing,  A.  V.,  Apl. 
Cambridge,  caaual ;  one  instance,  Nov. 

Ne«t^  on  the  ground,  in  gnuwy  sloughs  or  marshy  lake  sides.  Egg»^  six  to 
twelve,  similar  in  color  to  those  of  the  two  preceding  species,  2*28  x  1*68. 

This  is  more  of  a  fresh-water  bird  than  either  of  the  preceding.  It 
is  not  common  in  the  Atlantic  States  north  of  Florida,  where  during 
the  winter  it  is  abundant  on  fresh-water  lakes. 

151.  Olaadcmetta  elangnla  amerieana  (Bonap.).  Amebic  an 
(toluen-eye;  Whistler.  Ad.  6» — Head  and  throat  dark,  glossy  green,  a 
circular  white  patch  at  the  base  of  the  bill  measuring,  along  the  bill,  less 
than  half  an  inch  in  height ;  neck  all  around,  breast,  belly,  exposed  part  of 
wing-coverts,  speculum,  and  most  of  the  scapulars  white ;  rest  of  plumage 
black.  Ad.  9  .—Head  and  throat  cinnamon-brown,  fore  neck  white ;  upper 
breast,  back,  and  sides  ashy  gray  bordered  with  grayish  ;  wing-co verts  tipped 
with  white ;  speculum,  lower  breast,  and  belly  white.  L.,  20-00 ;  W.,  9*00 ;  B. 
from  anterior  margin  of  white  patch  to  anterior  margin  of  nostril,  1*00;  from 
anterior  margin  of  nostril  to  tip,  '75. 

Range. — North  America,  breeding  from  Manitoba  and  Maine  northward, 
and  wintering  from  the  southern  limit  of  its  breeding  range  to  Cuba. 

Washington,  not  rare,  W.  V.  Long  Island,  common  T.  V.  and  W.  V., 
Nov.  15  to  Apl.  15.  Sing  Sing,  common  T.  V.  and  W.  V.,  Nov.  to  May. 
Cambridge,  rather  common,  Oct.  and  Nov. 

Nest,  in  a  stump  or  hollow  tree.  Ilggs,  six  to  ten,  pale  bluish,  2*85  x  1*75. 

The  rapidly  moving  wings  of  most  Ducks  make  a  whistling  sound, 
but  this  species  excels  in  wmg  music.  As  a  diver  it  can  also  claim 
high  rank. 

152.  Olancionetta  lalaniitca  (Gmel).  Barrow's  Golden-eye. 
Ad.  8  .—Head  and  thn)at  dark,  glossy,  purplish  blue,  an  irregular,  somewhat 
»pread-wing-%hfiY^  white  patch  at  the  base  of  the  bill  measuring,  along  the 
bill,  about  one  inch  in  height;  neck  all  around,  breast,  belly,  speculum,  lesser 
wing-coverts,  ends  of  greater  ones,  and  the  shaft  part  of  the  scapulars  white ; 
rest  of  the  plumage  black.  Ad.  9  .— Kesembles  the  9  of  the  preceding  species 
in  color;  there  is  some  difference  in  the  size  and  proportions  of  the  bill,  but 
the  two  birds  can  not  always  be  distinguished  with  certainty.  W.,  9-25;  B. 
from  anterior  margin  of  white  patch  to  anterior  margin  of  nostril,  -80 ;  from 
anterior  margin  of  nostril  to  tip,  -66. 

Jiemarks.— The  males  of  this  and  the  preceding  species  may  always  be 
distinguished  by  the  difference  in  the  color  of  the  head  and  size  and  shape  of 
the  white  spot  at  the  base  of  the  bill. 

Jiange.— Breeds  in  the  far  north— Greenland,  Iceland,  and  Alaska— and 
southward  in  the  Rocky  Mountains;  winters  as  far  south  as  Illinois  and  Vir- 
ginia. 

Woshington,  A.  V..  one  record.   Long  Island,  A.  V. 
Ae«^,  in  a  stump  or  hollow  tree.    Eggs,  six  to  ten,  pale  bluish,  2-40  x  1-70. 
9 
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A  more  northern  species  than  the  preceding,  which  it  rpBomblej^  in 
habits. 

I53«  diBjitmielita  aIbe«lA (Zm».)^  Bvfflehxad;  B litter- &ali.; 
Spirit  Dick.  Ad.  S.—  A  broud  whittj  biiiid  pas&t's  amuiid  tliL*  buc*k  of  the 
hv4i*i  tVom  eye  to  eye ;  rciit  of  the  head^  upper  neek,  and  tliroat  beuutifully 
glo^Bed  with  purple^  gri^cDlfib,  and  bluish  ;  }<f\\  tT  neck  all  iiroundi  breast^  betiy^ 
wing-coverta^  ispeeuluiiii  md  outer  acapularrt  white ;  baek  black ;  upper  tEiil- 
COVcrtH  and  lull  jitthy-gruyii*h.  Ad.  9  .—A  whits^  put^li  on  cither  side  of  the 
heodnr  throaty  and  entire  upper  partd  fuspous-brown  j  spoculuraj  breast,  and 
belly  white.   L.,  UIH;  W.,  fi*50;  Tnr.,  1*35;  B.,  105. 

North  Ameriea;  breedii  from  Iowa  and  Maine  jJOrt;b  ward  ;  win- 
tens  from  nour  the  Houthem  limit  of  ita  breeding  rauge  to  the  W eat  Indlea  and 
Mexico. 

Wnshiagton,  common  W.  V.^  Sept  to  Aph  Long  laland,  cominon  T.  V, 
and  W,  v.,  Ot'L  1  to  ApL  Sing  Slug,  tolerably  comraoa  T.  V.  Cambridge 
common  In  Oct  and  Nov. 

A'e#f,  in  a  stump  or  hollow  trve.  eiK  to  twelve,  dull  light  bull", 

l-as  X  1"4«  (RiUgw.j* 

This  small  Duck  has  won  deserved  distinction  through  its  powers 
&s  fi  div^er.    Like  the  Urebes,  it  "  dives  at  the  flash,"  though  this  well- 
^  worn  expression  has  lost  half  its  meaning  since  flintlocks  and  percns* 
sion  caps  have  become  things  of  the  past.    The  Bufflehead  feeds  to 
some  extent  on  small  fish,  which  it  pursues  and  catches  under  water. 

1 54.  Clausula  hy emaJI«  f  Lin  n  X   O  Lii  S  qua w ;  0  tn  Wim ;  So  oth 

BouTHERLT,  ^d.  6  ifl'  mnUr. — SidC!*  of  the  front  of  the  head  washed  with 
irrayish  brown ;  side*  of  the  back  of  the  head  and  sfideij  of  the  xxpp&r  neek 
hlack,  more  or  leas  margin lhI  with  oohraeeoui*;  re*t  of  the  head,  neck  all 
around,  upper  back,  soapulars,  and  lower  belly  white ;  back,  brcfti^t,  and 
upper  belly  black;  tall  pointed,  the  middle  featheT??  very  lonp  and  narrow ; 
band  acroee  tho  mid  of  the  bill  yellowish  oranire.  Ad.  A  in  mmmef.—^i^i** 
of  the  fVont  of  the  bead  white;  eroat  of  thr  head,  neuk,  throivt,  breast,  and 
upper  belly  bla^k ;  hack  and  su-apulnre  black,  the  latter  marpined  with  dark 
bulfy  (jobraceous  j  lower  belly  white  \  tail  and  bill  as  iTi  the  preceiiiug*  ^  in 
whiifr.—X\\ipiit  parts  black  or  fuf^couw;  **capulara  and  upper  back  Tnore  or 
less  mainlined  with  (grayish  or  jfrayis^h  brown ;  «idcft  of  the  head  and  nct^k 
and  ft*itiietimt;i!<  the  hack  of  the  neck  white  or  whitish  :  breast  f?raylsh  ;  belly 
white ;  tail  pointed,  hut  without  the  lon^  foftthetfl  of  the  male ;  under  wine- 
<}fl verts  dark.  Ad.  9  in  rwrnrnfr, — General ly  «unllar  to  the  alwve^  but  the 
aides  of  the  head  and  thrt>ot  mtwitly  blackish,  and  the  feathers  of  the  ^ppor 
parta  inoret»r  Ictw  mnrg-ined  with  oohroeeous,  L^,  ^  ,  21*00,  9  ,  16  00  i  W.,  fi'60; 
T.,      em  9,  2'&0;  B.,  l*nj>. 

J?*T/t«r*if.— The  male  Old  Squaw  is  tiw  distinct  to  h©  (jonfliaed  with  any 
other  ^pecteft,  itu  lonj^  tail-feathers  beinp  its  most  utrikini^  charaeter;  the 
female  bean*  some  rcitemblanoc  V>  the  ftiroale  of  the  Uarkquio  Buck,  but  has 
the  belly  pure  whit^  instead  of  grayish  duwky. 
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Range. — Northern  hemUphere ;  breeds  in  the  far  north,  and,  in  America, 
wintora  as  far  south  as  the  upper  Mississippi  Valley  and  Virginia. 

Washington,  rare  W.  V.,  Nov.  to  Apl.  Long  Island,  abundant  W.  V., 
Nov.  1  to  Apl.  15.  Sing  Sing,  tolerably  common  W.  V.,  Dec.  4  to  Apl.  6. 
Cambridge,  rather  common  in  Oct  and  Nov. 

A*««<,  on  the  ground  near  water,  under  low  bushes  or  tall  grasses.  Egg»<t 
six  to  twelve,  pale  bluish  tinged  with  olive,  2-05  x  1*49. 

In  The  Auk  for  1892,  pp.  330-337,  Mr.  George  H.  Mackay  gives  a 
capital  account  of  the  habits  of  this  species  in  our  waters.  He  speaks 
of  them  as  the  swiftest  flying  as  well  as  the  noisiest  (in  the  spring)  of 
all  the  sea  fowl  which  tarry  with  us,  and  gives  their  curious  scolding  or 
talking  notes  as  o-onc-o-onc-augh,  egh-ough-egh.  Their  flight  is  gen- 
erally near  the  water,  and  when  shot  at  while  flying  they  sometimes 
dive  from  the  wing.  He  also  mentions  their  habit  of  towering,  **  usually 
in  the  afternoon,  collecting  in  mild  weather  in  large  flocks  if  undis- 
turbed, and  going  up  in  circles  so  high  as  to  be  scarcely  discernible, 
often  coming  down  with  a  rush  and  great  velocity,  a  portion  of  the 
flock  scattering  and  coming  down  in  a  zigzag  course  similar  to  the 
Scoters  when  whistled  down." 

155*  HlstrionicasliifltrioiiiciiflCZi/in.).  IIarleqvinDuoe.  Ad.  6. 
— Center  of  the  crown  black,  margined  by  white  and  rufous ;  front  of  the  sides 
of  the  head,  a  spot  on  the  ear,  a  stripe  back  of  it,  and  a  collar  around  the  back 
and  sides  of  the  neck  white ;  rest  of  the  head  and  throat  rich  slaty  blue ;  a 
band  in  front  of  the  wing  white,  margined  with  black ;  inner  scapulars  white ; 
back  and  breast  bluish  slate ;  belly  fuscous ;  sides  rufous-chestnut.  Ad.  9 
Front  of  the  head  whitish ;  a  white  spot  on  the  ears ;  upper  parts  brownish 
fuscous ;  throat,  breast,  and  sides  lighter ;  belly  grayish  brown,  margined  with 
whitish.   L.,  n-00 ;  W.,  7-80 ;  Tar.,  1-50 ;  B.,  1-05. 

Range.—'*  Northern  North  America,  breeding  from  Newfoundland,  the 
northern  Rocky  Mountains,  and  the  Sierra  Nevada,  northward;  south  in 
winter  to  the  Middle  States  and  California"  (A.  O.  U.). 

Long  Island,  rare  W.  V. 

Nest,  on  the  ground  or  in  hollow  stumps  near  water.  Eggs,  six  to  eight, 
yellowish  buflf  or  greenish  yellow,  2-30  x  1-62  (Davie). 

Unlike  other  members  of  this  subfamily,  this  species  passes  the 
breeding  season  on  rapid  dashing  streams,  but  during  the  winter  it 
occurs  as  a  Sea  Duck  off  our  more  northern  coasts. 

156.  Camptolaimiui  labradoriiu  (Gmel).  Labrador  Duck; 
Pied- Duck.  Ad.  6  .—Center  of  crown  black ;  rest  of  head,  throat,  and  upper 
neck  white ;  a  black  band  around  the  lower  neck  connected  behind  with  the 
black  back ;  primaries  fuscous,  rest  of  wing  white ;  front  and  sides  of  the 
upper  breast  white,  lower  breast  and  belly  black.  Ad.  9  .—Brownish  gray, 
the  speculum  white.  Im.  6  .—Like  the  9 ,  but  with  the  throat  and  ends  of 
the  greater  wing-coverts  white.   L.,  20  00 ;  W.,  8-40 ;  Tar.,  1-50 ;  B.,  1*68. 
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^n^e. — ^Fomierly^  North  Atlantic  const,  breeding  from  Lsbrador  north- 
ward, (iiid  in  wintL^r  mi^ating  DOUthwHrd  Iq  Long  Islund;  douhtltiss  now 
ejLtluct. 

In  a  recent  paper*  on  this  species  Mr,  Willifljn  Diitcher  quotes 
the  late  Mr.  George  N,  Lawrence,  as  follows:  *' I  recollect  that 
attout  forty  or  more  years  ago  it  was  not  uti usual  to  see  them  in 
Fulton  Marltet,  and  without  donht  killed  on  Long  Inland;  at  one 
time  I  remember  seeing  six  fine  males,  which  hung  in  the  market 
until  Bpoiled  for  want  of  a  purchiuser^  they  were  not  considered  de- 
sirable for  the  table,  and  collectors  had  a  sufHcient  number,  at  that 
lime  a  pair  being  considered  enough  to  represent  a  gpecics  in  a  col- 
lection." 

The  cause  of  this  Duck*s  extinction  is  unknown.  The  last  speci- 
men, so  far  tm  known,  was  taken  at  Grand  Men  an  in  ISTLf  Forty- two 
specimena  have  beeu  recorded  as  existing  in  collections, 

Stelij:r*s  Decs:  (1*77.  Enkondta  ntdUri)^  an  aivtic  »pecies,  was  otjeerved 
by  Kumlicn  in  Greunland. 

169.  Somateria  moUisslma  bor^alls  {Brthm\  GKEENLAim 
EiDEa.  AtL  i  Top  i.y't  \\m  head  bliK'k,  ii  irrtk.'riii5h  wliite  luui  on  thu  crown  ; 
P&it  of  the  head,  thromt,  neck,  uppfsr  breas^t,  btuik,  seapuhirs,  (ind  \^m^r  wing^- 
covQits  white,  ting<Kl  with  greenish  on  the  aides  and  buck  of  the  head,  and 
with  vinnceoUH  on  the  breni^t ;  middle  of  the  rump,  upper  and  under  tall- 
covcTtfl,  lower  breii>*t»  and  btslly  black.  Ad.  9  Htad,  throat,  and  riet-k  huffy 
ochraceousi,  darker  above  and  streaked  with  black  ;  back  black,  the  feathers 
aU  widely  mariiiiied  wad  wimetimes  partly  barred  with  butty  ochmceouB ; 
breuEtt  huffy  oohraeeoua,  barred  with  black ;  bfilly  grayish  brown  or  olive- 
brown,  indistinctly  niargititid  or  barred  with  buffy*  /m.— Similaft  but  dia- 
tlnctly  marked  with  huffy.   L.,  Sa  OO  ;  W.,  IVOO  ;  Tar.,  V%Q  \  B,,  2- 10. 

liimge, — Breeds  from  Labnador  northward  ;  winters  southward  to  Maine. 

3r4lt  on  tlie  grouod,  anjid  coarse  herbage  and  rockfi.  Eggs^  five  to  eight, 
pale  bluish  or  grcisniah,  tinged  with  olive,  a  ss  x  2  O0. 

This  is  the  American  representati  ve  of  the  Eider  Duck  of  north- 
ern Europe,  from  which  it  differs  only  slightly.  The  highly  prized 
Eider  down  b  taken  from  the  nest  of  this  bird  and  its  allios.  As  in- 
cubation progresses  thts  siltirjg  bird  plucks  the  down  from  her  breast 
to  serve  as  a  ne^t  lining.  In  Iceland,  according  to  Saunder??,  the  aver- 
age yield  from  each  nest  is  about  one  sixth  of  a  pound.  When  the 
females  begin  to  sit  the  males  leave  them  and,  gathering  in  smaU 
flocks,  live  at  sea. 

160.  Somateiia  dresserl  f^harpe.  American  Eioer.  licj^emblen 
the  proceiling  in  color,  hut  dillera  in  the  feathering  of  the  bii>4o  of  the  cul- 


•  Tbe  Auk,  vol.  viii,  mi.  pp.  JMM-Sia.  +  Ibid.,  nol  xi,  2894,  pp. 
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men.  In  both  species  the  cnlmen  is  divided  by  a  Trodgc  of  feathers  reaching 
forward  from  the  forehead.  Looked  at  from  the  tip  of  the  bill,  the  base  of 
the  cnlmen  is  thus  V-shaped.  In  dreueri  the  arms  of  the  V  are  very  broad 
and  rounded  at  the  ends,  while  in  borealU  they  are  much  narrower  and  gen- 
erally pointed  at  the  ends.   L.,  28  00 ;  W.,  11-30 ;  Tar.,  1-70 ;  B.,  2-10. 

Bange. — Breeds  from  the  Bay  of  Fundy  to  Labrador ;  winters  southward 
to  Delaware ;  occasional  in  winter  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

Long  Island,  rare  W.  V.   Sing  Sing,  A.  V.,  Dec. 

Nesty  on  the  ground,  generally  sheltered  by  rocks.  Egga^  five  to  eight, 
pale  bluish  or  greenish,  tinged  with  olive,  8*00  x  2*00. 

This  species  is  of  more  southern  distribution  than  the  preceding, 
which  it  resembles  in  habits.  During  their  visits  to  the  coasts  of  the 
United  States  the  Eiders  are  true  Sea  Ducks,  living  some  distance  off 
shore,  generally  over  a  bed  of  mussels,  which  they  secure  by  diving, 
and  which  constitute  their  chief  food. 

168.  Somateria  speetabllis  {Linn.).  Kino  Eider.  Ad.  6.— 
Region  about  the  base  of  the  upper  mandible  and  a  large  V-ahaped  mark  on 
the  throat  black ;  top  of  the  head  bluish  gray ;  cheeks  greenish ;  neck  all 
around  white ;  front  and  sides  of  the  breast  creamy  buff ;  upper  back,  sides 
of  the  rump,  and  wing-co verts  wliite ;  rest  of  the  plumage  black.  Ad.  9 . — 
Head  and  throat  buffy  ochraceous,  the  former  streaked  with  black;  back 
black,  tlie  feathers  widely  margined  with  ochraceous  or  rufous ;  under  parts 
varying  from  brownish  gray  to  fuscous,  more  or  less  washed,  especially  on 
the  breast,  with  ochraceous  or  rufous,  /w.— Paler  and  with  less  ochraceous. 
L.,  28-00 ;  W.,  10-80  ;  Tar.,  1-80 ;  B.,  1-30. 

Remarlcs.—'l^hQ  adult  male  of  this  species  may  at  once  be  known  by  its 
bluish-gray  head  and  the  V-shaped  mark  on  its  throat.  Females  and  young 
birds  resemble  those  of  the  two  preceding  species,  but  are  to  be  distinguished 
by  the  generally  unstreaked  throat  and  the  feathering  of  the  side  of  the  base 
of  the  bill,  which  in  this  species  does  not,  as  in  the  two  preceding,  reach  to 
the  nostril. 

Bange. — Breeds  from  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence  northward,  and  winters  south- 
ward more  or  less  regularly  to  Long  Island  and  the  Great  Lakes ;  casually  as 
far  as  Virjsrinia,  and  on  one  occasion  Georgia. 

Long  Island,  regular  W.  V. 

Nesty  on  the  ground,  among  rocks  or  herbage.  Eggs^  six  to  ten,  light  olive- 
gray  to  grayish  green,  3-12  x  1-92  (Davie). 

While  in  our  waters  this  species  does  not  differ  from  the  preceding 
in  habits. 

163«  Oidemia  americana*  Sw.  and  Rich.  American  Scoter; 
Black  Coot.  Ad.  6 . — Entire  plumage  black,  feathers  on  the  side  of  the  bill 
extending  little  if  any  forward  beyond  the  corner  of  the  mouth ;  bill  black ; 
upper  mandible  orange  or  yellowish  at  the  base.  L.,  19-00 ;  W.,  9*00 ;  Tar., 
1*70 ;  B.  along  culmen,  1-75 ;  B.  along  side,  1*85. 

Bange. — Coasts  and  larger  lakes  of  northern  North  America \  bt<iftA&  Vsw 
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Labtador  uiid  the  nortliom  iuttrior;  aouih  in  winter  to  Virginia,  the  GrcRt 
Lakeei,  md  CaliJVimirt. 

Wftshington,  cnsEial  W,  V,  Long  Mand,  cornraon  W.  V.,  Oct  tbrou^h 
ApL   Sing  Sing,  mri;j  T.  V.^  OcL   Catnliridge,  occasion ul  in  fall. 

ilVa^,  on  the  ground,  nmr  watar,    M'fffft^  *^»JX  lo  teu^  pale  dull  buff  or  pale 

All  thn?e  jipecies  ol  Surf  Scoters,  or  "  Coota,"  nre  ftbundanl-  wintf  r 
residents  off  the  coasts  of  the  New  Engknd  aod  norlhern  Middle 
SlatGi^.  At  this  time  their  hahits  are  practieally  lilike — ^iiidt?ed,  they 
are  often  found  asscmiutcd.  As  a  rule,  thej  frequent  only  the  sea 
and  its  estuaries,  where  they  lire  over  beds  of  mussels,  clams,  or 
seallops,  which  they  obtain  by  diving;  but  they  are  Fometinies  found 
in  ponds  near  the  coiisst,  where  food  of  this  miture  is  abundant. 

In  The  Auk  for  18&h  pp.  270-2W0,  5Ir.  George  H.  Macka.y  gives  the 
results  of  a  long-continued  study  of  S<;oters  on  the  Massachusetts 
coast, 

ThQ  Velvet  Sooteb  (Jfi^,  OfiUmm  /'Uicaj  is  na  Old- World  species  which 
has  been  n'corded  from  Greenland. 

IBB*  Ofdemia.  degla^idl  Bonap.  White- wingei>  Sco-rEB;  Whtte^ 
wT3?iiED  Coj>T.  A<L  i.— A  sfrfH  below  til  e  eye  and  the  *peru^i/pi  rest 
of  the  iibuuajore  block;  bill  onirige-bhiek  ut  the  biiKe,  the  feather?  on  it  reach- 
ing forward  far  beyond  the  corn  ere  of  the  uimuth.  Jm.  . — Grayish  or  fus- 
oniis- brown,  lighter  below  ;  itperufum  while^  feathers  at  tlie  bfl»e  of  the  upper 
bill  and  a  wjH>t  on  the  evil's  whitlfih.  Ad.  iu  winter  fmd  Im,  9 , — Similar  to 
the  pructiding,  but  geutTuily  without  whitish  tijiot*!  on  th«  bend.  L.,  22-00  \ 
W.,  1101*;  Tur  ,,  2  00;      along  cubnen,  1  50;  B.  along  side,  1  55, 

lietnarl-n.—Thti  whit^  upeeulnni  iind  ftMitheiing  of  the  bill  will  nlwnys 
serv(?  to  dij^tinErubh  tliij*  Bpeciiia  frfuu  iu  allies. 

JPdwr?^.'- North  em  North  Ameiicii,  breeding  in  Labrndor  and  the  fur 
countrit."H  ;  south  in  winter  to  Virginia,  southvrTi  lUiiioiH,  titid  California, 

Wrtshihgton,  cttMual  W.  V.,  OcL  to  ApL  Long  Island,  niiundant  W.  V., 
Sept,  \5  to  May  15.  Bing  Sing,  tolerably  ef>nimon  T.  V,  Cani bridge,  occa- 
Hional  in  fall. 

A'iM,  on  the  gmnn^JH^  beneath  hushes,  frequently  Bome  difttan<M*  fVnm  water, 
£ffffjt,  *^Bl%  to  ten,  pale  dull  buff,  varying  to  creani-color,  2-68  x  VBV  (Ridgw.). 

160*  QidemUL  perspielllatft  (LinnS).  Susv  Scoter;  Bea  Coot. 
jil^  ^  square  iiitirk  on  the  crcjwn  and  a  tdflngular  one  on  iho  nupe  white, 
refit  of  the  plumage  black  ;  hill  onan^e-yellow,  a  large  circular  hlaek  Fpot  on 
ItA  *ide  at  the  base ;  feather*  on  the  culmnii  oxt<?ndmg  oearly  to  a  level  with 
the  nostril,  feathers  on  the  side  of  the  bib  not  extending  forward.  Ad,  9 
and  Im.—A  whitifth  spot  at  tlie  biwe  of  the  bill  and  on  tbt  eai^ ;  upper  parta 
fuiM?nu8  brown  ;  tbrt»at,  brcj^t,  Kidca,  and  lower  belly  graywr,  biilly  white.  L., 
SOiM) ;  W.,  9     ;  Tar,,  liW  ;  B.  nlong  eubnen,  1  55 ;  B.  along  nide,  2-B(i. 

Iimarkt.—Th&  forward  ejttwnsion  of  the  Itjathei^  on  the  eulnicn  will 
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always  distinguish  this  species  from  O,  americana^  while  it  may  be  known 
from  deglandi  by  the  absence  of  white  in  the  wings. 

Jiange, — Breeds  from  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence  northward ;  winters  south- 
ward to  the  Great  Lakes  and  Virginia,  and  casually  to  Florida. 

Washington,  casual  W.  V.  Long  bland,  common  W.  V.,  Oct  through 
Apl.  Sing  Sing,  common  T.  V.,  Oct  7  to  Oct  22.  Cambridge,  occasional 
in  fall. 

^est^ln  tall  grasses  near  water.  £gg8^  "five  to  eight,  pale  buff  or  pale 
creamy  bulT,  2-47  x  170  "  (Kidgw.). 

167.  Erismatcm  rublda  (  Wils.),  Ruddy  Duck.  Ad.  6  .—Top  ot 
the  head  black,  cheeks  and  chin  white,  throat  and  back  rufous-chestnut, 
lower  back  blackish ;  breast  and  belly  silvery  white ;  upper  tail-coverts  very 
short,  tail-feathers  stif  and  pointed.  Ad,  9  and  /m.— Upper  parts  dark  gray- 
ish brown,  the  feathers  marked  with  fine  wavy  bars  of  buffy ;  sides  of  the 
head  and  upper  throat  whitish,  lower  throat  grayish,  rest  of  the  under  parts 
silvery  white.   L.,  15  00 ;  W.,  6-90  ;  Tar.,  116 ;  B.,  1-65. 

Bemarhs, — The  short  upper  tail-coverts  and  stitf,  pointed  tail-feathers  will 
always  serve  to  identify  this  species. 

Range. — Of  general  distribution  from  northern  South  America  to  the  fur 
countries,  breeding  largely  northward,  but  locolly  throughout  its  range 
(Granada,  Wells  ;  Guatemala,  Salvin ;  Cuba,  Gundlach  ;  Cape  Cod,  Miller). 

Washington,  common  W.  V.,  Sept  to  Apl.  Long  Island,  irregular  T.  V. 
Sing  Sing,  common  T.  V.,  Mch.  14  to  Apl.  6 ;  Oct  5  to  Oct  28.  Cambridge, 
very  common  in  Oct.  and  Nov. 

Negt^  in  a  slough  or  marshy  place,  generally  on  a  mass  of  floating  vegeta- 
tion.  Eggs^  six  to  ten,  creamy  or  butly  white,  2*50  x  1-80. 

"  When  rising  from  the  water,  it  runs  on  the  surface  for  some  dis 
tance,  and  generally  against  the  wind.  If  it  can  not  command  a  fair 
open  space  for  flight,  it  will  dive,  using  its  tail  either  as  a  rudder  or  as 
a  paddle  in  a  vertical  motion,  and  will  hide  itself  away  among  the 
grass  and  sedges.  When  on  the  wing,  it  flies  low  along  the  surface  of 
the  water,  with  a  rapid  beat  of  its  broad  wings,  making  a  short,  plump 
figure  quite  uncommon  for  a  Duck ;  and  it  'generally  flies  quite  a  dis- 
tance before  alighting  "  (Langille).  In  swimming,  the  tail  is  sometimes 
held  erect  at  right  angles  to  the  body. 

The  Masked  Duck  {168.  Nbmonyx  dominicus)  is  a  tropical  species  of 
rare  occurrence  in  North  America.  Single  specimens  have  been  taken  in 
Wisconsin,  New  York,  and  near  Cambridge,  Moss. 

Subfamily  Anserinm,  Geese. 

Geese  are  vegetarians.  When  on  the  water,  they  feed  largely  by 
tipping,  as  with  head  and  neck  immersed  and  tail  pointing  skyward 
they  search  for  the  roots  or  seeds  of  aquatic  plants.  They  are  far 
more  terrestrial  than  Ducks,  and  visit  the  land  to  nip  the  herbage, 
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youTig  corn,  or  cereals.  When  wotindeJ,  they  dive  readily  and,  with 
their  body  just  below  the  surfaee  of  the  water  and  only  the  bill  ex- 
posed, head  for  the  shore,  whore  they  attempt  to  hide  in  the  vegetation. 
In  migrating,  the  flock  h  fanned  in  a  V-simpe<i  wedge,  the  lead,  it 
is  said,  being  taken  by  an  old  gander. 

KEY  TO  TUB  SIPECIK&. 

L  Whole  head  t»r  forehead  white. 
A*  Bill  )  ellowish. 
a.  Foreheiid  and  feathers  at  tlis  bos*  of  bill  white. 

171a*  Am.  WijiTE-iriiONTKti  Qoose  (Ad.). 
L  lle&d  aiid  neck  white  or  graybh,  swnifjtiiuea  tinged  with  rtiaty. 
&K  PritiiftriiiS  bUck,  rest  of  plutiiage  white, 

IM.  LlfiSKJl  BKuW  GoOSJi,  G  HEATER  SwDW  GoOSE. 

Back  grayish  brown,  rump  and  belly  whitiah,  wing-CfTverts  ojid 
tcrtialfl  widiily  margined  with  wiiito.   .   ,   .   Jtifl.  Lesbeii  Skow 
Goose  (Im.).    l»}9a.  GnEi^rEB  8nuw  Goose  (Im.)* 
R  Biick  jrrayisli  brown,  rump^  heUy»  and  wing-coviyrtB  gr&y,  the  lat- 
ter not  coDspicaousily  niui^iuijd  with  white. 

169,1.  BLLii  Gooe»(A<i), 
B,  Bill  black,  throat  and  sides  of  the  heiid  white,  lorots  black, 

175.  BAliHAOLE  G00»E. 

IL  Head  and  neck  brown,  bill  yollow  or  ydlowish* 
A.  Niiil  of  bill  blttck,  rmip  fvmonK 

171     Am.  White-frontep  Gooak  (Im,). 

Kail  of  bill  yellow,  rump  gray  160.1.  Bli  k  Goose  (Ini.). 

IIL  Ikiid  black  or  brownirfh  hla^k,  bill  black. 

A.  Throat  white  .   .   *  173.  Canatm  Goo^k.  UiTTcniKs'e  Goose. 

i?.  Throat  blaek  or  browniwh  blaak,  nmk  apocklcd  with  white. 

ff.  Belly  white  ,   178.  BaAin-, 

Belly  brownish  griiy  ..........   174<  Black  Bhawt. 

160,  CThen  liypQrbore&  (Bill.).  Lesser  Sifow  Gqobe.  Ad. — En- 
tire pluiimLfti,  exL-ept  iho.  \ym}mr\i}^  with  their  Lwcrfei,  wliit^?;  primarU-i*  black, 
tbts'tr  bawes  and  ooverta  ashy.  Jm, — Head,  necik,  and  upper  parts  pale  gray- 
ish,  the  feiathcrB  of  the  latter  witli  whitii^h  ^d^ea  and  (espceifllly  wing-co verts 
and  tirttttls)  t^triped  medially  with  darker;  rump^  upper  lail-covyrti5|  tail,  and 
lower  part**  plain  white,  L*,  S3  0&-2B  00 ;  W.,  14*50-17  00;  B,,  l  US-i!  ;JiS ; 
Tar.»  S-SO-S'^S  "  (Ridgw.). 

/fa  wi7<f,-= Western  North  America^  breeding  in  Ala»ka  und  udgrating  south - 
word  to  the  Gulf;  rnrely  found  emt  of  the  Mlsslpsippi. 

A'gtj*,  wniform  dirty,  chalky  white,  3  -4^^  x  2  20  (B.,  B.,  and  R.). 

€*  h»  nivalis  (FomL),  Greater  Bkow  Goose.— Re&emblsfl  tho 
prectHling  in  coh>r,  but  \a  larger.  L.^  SO  OO^Sd^OO;  W.,  17*35- 17*&0;  B.,  2'55- 
2*70  J  Tar.,  X  16-3  60  (Kidgw.). 

Ean^€. — Eastern  North  Ameriea,  breeding  in  the  fur  north  (exact  breed- 
ing rouge  unknown) ;  wiritera  from  Chesapeake  Bay  to  Cuba;  rare  on  the 
Atlantit!  cou*t  north  of  Virginia. 
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Long  Island,  irregular  from  Oct  to  Apl.   Sing  Sing,  A.  V.,  Apl. 
Ne9l  and  egg%  unknown. 

The  Snow  Goose  does  not  appear  to  be  a  common  bird  on  any  part 
of  the  Atlantic  coast.  It  migrates  both  by  night  and  day,  and  when 
on  the  wing  its  white  plumage  and  black-tipped  primaries  render  it 
easily  identifiable.  It  is  a  noisier  bird  than  the  Canada  Goose,  and  its 
voice  is  higher  and  more  cackling. 

160«1«  Chen  CflBnilesoeiis  {Linn.).  Blue  Goose,  ^e/.— Ilcad  and 
upper  neck  white ;  middle  of  the  hind  neck  sometimes  blackish,  lower  neck  all 
around  fuscous,  rest  of  under  parts  brownish  gray  edged  with  buffy ;  the  lower 
belly  generally  paler,  sometimes  white ;  upper  back  and  scapulars  like  the 
breast ;  lower  back,  rump,  and  upper  tail-coverts  gray ;  tail  fuscous  gray  edged 
with  whitish ;  wing-coverts  like  the  rump  or  slightly  darker,  with  little  or 
no  whitish  margins ;  wing-quills  and  tertials  fuscous,  the  latter  more  or  less 
margined  with  whitish.  Im. — ^  Similar  to  adult,  but  head  and  neck  uniform 
deep  grayish  brown,  only  the  chin  being  white.  L.,  26-50-80-00 ;  W.,  15-00- 
17-00 ;  B.,  2-10-2-30;  Tar.,  3-00-S-30"  (Ridgw.). 

Range. — North  America ;  breeds  in  the  Hudson  Bay  region  and  migrates 
soutliword,  chiefly  through  the  interior,  to  Texas. 

Long  Island,  A.  V. 

Nest  and  eggt  unknown. 

The  Blue  Goose  is  apparently  nowhere  a  common  bird,  and  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  it  is  even  less  common  than  in  the  interior.  It  was  at 
one  time  supposed  to  be  the  young  of  the  Snow  Goose,  which  it  doubt- 
less resembles  in  habits. 

171a*  Anaer  albifirons  gajnbeli  {Hartl.).  American  White- 
fronted  Goose.  Ad. — Forehead  and  region  bordering  the  base  of  the  bill 
white ;  upper  parts  and  foreneck  grayish  brown,  more  or  less  margined  on 
the  back  with  lighter;  longer  and  lateral  upper  tail-coverts  white;  breast 
somewhat  lighter  than  the  throat,  more  or  less  irregularly  marked  with  black, 
and  fading  gradually  into  pure  white  on  the  lower  belly ;  sides  like  the  back. 
Im. — Similar,  but  no  white  at  the  base  of  the  bill  or  black  marks  on  the 
breast ;  nail  of  the  bill  black.  "  L.,  27-00-30-00 ;  W.,  14-25-17-50 ;  B.,  1-80-2-35 ; 
depth  of  mandible  at  base,  -90-1-20 ;  width,  -85-1-05 ;  Tar.,  2-60-3-20"  (Rldgw.). 

Range. — "  North  America,  breeding  far  northward ;  In  winter  south  to 
Mexico  and  Cuba  "  (A.  0.  U.) ;  rare  on  the  Atlantic  coast 

Long  Island,  A.  V. 

Nest^  on  the  ground,  of  grasses  lined  with  down.  Eggs^  six  to  seven,  dull 
greenish  yellow  with  obscure  darker  tints,  3-10  x  2-07  (Davie). 

"These  birds  are  rarely  met  with  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  but  are 
quite  common  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  abundant  on  the  Pacific 
slope.  They  prefer  low,  wet  grounds  in  the  vicinity  of  timber,  or 
where  the  prairie  is  dotted  here  and  there  with  bushes ;  and,  while 
they  occasionally  forage  off  the  wheat  fields  and  other  grains  on.  tha 
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bottom  IftndB,  they  seldom  xisit  the  high,  dry  prairies  like  the  Saow 
and  Canada  Geese  "  (Goss). 

The  Eluopk.vn  White- rRt>KTED  Goose  (171,  Amer  aiM/ro^nii)  rtm\ji\y\m 
it«  Aiiicricjui  rcpreetntativo  in  colors  but  nveragt*!!  amtiUer.  It  Amt;iican 
only  m  it  occurs  in  Ur«enlttnd,  where  ffamMi  in  uppuruiitly  unlcnown, 

170,  Branta  eamidensls  (Linn,).  Canada  Goont.  ^Icf.— Throat 

and  s  brge  puteli  on  the  »ide  of  the  head  bebiiKl  the  eyo  white  or  whitish ; 
chin  and  rest  of  thi3  head  and  Deck  black ;  baek  and  wingh  grayish  brown,  ttjore 
or  ltJ«s  edged  with  lighter ;  tnU  and  shorter  uppor  tail-covcrta  black,  longer 
iind  Iat*?ml  ones  white  ■  bmifit  and  belly  grayish,  fading  to  white  on  the  lower 
belly ;  sidtia  like  the  bock,  /m.— Similar,  but  throat  and  eheekii  j^om^timeii 
miKfid  with  blackish,  L.,  35  00'43iiO;  W.,  15  ^)-2PO0;  Tur.,  2-45-3  T0-  B., 
1 '55^2-70"  (Bidgw,). 

Tenipemte  North  Amerit'n;  breotlfl  in  the  northern  United  States 
and  British  provinces^  bouth  ia  winter  to  Mexico* 

Witehington,  W*  V.  uiid  rutlier  coiinnoti  T.  V*^  Oet  to  Aph  Long  Iftland, 
common  T*  V.,  Mch.  and  ApU ;  Uet,  mm&  V\\  V.  Sing  Slng^  tolurably  com- 
mon T.  V*^  Mch.  11  to  May  21;  Oct  Cambridge^  common  T*  V.,  Meh*  and 
A  pi. ;  OeL  to  Doe. 

A*c*^^  of  sticks  Uh<3d  with  down,  on  the  ground  in  the  open  prairie,  on 
the  shores  of  utr^umft,  on  tree  e^tuiiipa  nod  a«iin.timt!S  in  trees,  when  a  de- 
Bcrted  otst  of  the  Osprey  m  gen^mnj  umlkI.    F^gs,  four  to  Hve^  bufly  white. 

Probably  the  migration  of  no  bird  attracts  more  universal  lotereat 
than  that  of  the  Wild  Goose.  Ornithologfiats  talk  of  **wflve5"  and 
**flijifhts"  of  migrants  pass^ing:  m  the  night,  but  the  biannual  pilgrim- 
age of  the  Canada  Gifose  appeals  to  us  all  with  the  direetnt^ss  of  a  per* 
s<mal  exporienee*  We  see  the  living  wedge  of  long-necked  birds  pass- 
ing high  overhead;  the  unbroken  sound-waves  bring  the  sonorous 
"bonks"  with  unexpcted  distinctness  to  our  cars;  and  we  receive  an 
impressive  lesson  in  the  (nigratioti  of  birds.  They  are  emliarked  on  a 
journey  of  several  thousand  miles,  but  they  come  and  go  as  surely  as 
though  they  carried  chart  and  compa.^* 

bltss  tliK  pruceiling  i\i  u^^iUir^  but  averogL'*  «inaller*  L,,  aS  OO-ai  UO;  W,,  14-75- 
17-7&;  Tftr.,S'*^3  30;  B.,  I'i20-1'JM)  (Ridgw.). 

J^amju.—"^  Nortii  America,  br<ieding  in  the  arctic  re^iouH,  and  niigrating 
BOiith  in  winter  cbieHy  through  the  wcst-ern  United  Statea  and  MisiiisjiippL 
VallL7  ;  eastern  Asia"  (A.  O*  V.U 

Lon^  Ishmd,  A»  V* 

17Sc*  B»  c«  rntnimta.  /^tUffw.  Cackliko  Qoose. — To  bt  disttnguij^hed 
from  tlit?  two  prL^Ldiiig  by  its  tuiiallcr  »ijee  and  the  much  darker  browni.sb- 
ffray  color  of  the  htviml  and  upper  belly.  "  W.,  ia-6(K14'50 ;  Tar^  3"40-a-T6; 
B./*l»5^M5"tKidgw*), 
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Range. — Pacific  coast  of  North  America,  breeding  chiefiy  about  the  shores 
of  Norton  Sound  and  the  lower  Yukon ;  south  in  winter  to  California,  and^ 
more  rarely,  to  upper  Missidsippi  Valley  (Wisconsin,  etc.)  (Bidgw.). 

178*  Branta  bernida  {Linn,),  Brant,  ^i.— Ilead,  neck,  throat, 
and  upper  breast  black ;  Hdes  of  the  neck  speckled  with  white ;  back  brown- 
ish gray,  margined  with  grayish  brown ;  longer  and  lateral  upper  tail-coverts 
white;  lower  breast  ashy  gray  fading  to  white  on  the  lower  belly;  sides 
darker.  Im. — Similar,  but  with  less  white  on  the  sides  of  the  neck  and 
wing-coverts,  and  secondaries  tipped  with  white.  L.,  26*00 ;  W.,  18*20 ;  Tar., 
2*20 ;  B.,  1*35. 

Range. — Northern  parts  of  the  northern  hemisphere ;  breeds  within  the 
Arctic  Circle ;  in  America,  migrates  southward  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  reach- 
ing the  Carolinas  in  winter ;  rare  in  the  interior. 

Washington,  rare  W.  V.  Long  Island,  common  T.  V.,  Nov.  1  to  May  15 ; 
a  few  winter.   Sing  Sing,  A.  V. 

A'(e«^,  of  grasses,  moss,  etc.,  lined  with  down,  on  the  ground.  EggSt  four, 
smooth  and  creamy  white  in  color,  2*70  x  1*80  (Saunders). 

"  Its  manner  of  flying  is  different  from  that  of  the  Canada  Goose — 
moving  in  more  compact  bodies,  less  rapidly,  and  without  seeming  to 
have  a  chosen  leader — that  marked  characteristic  in  the  flight  of  the 
latter. 

"  While  in  our  bays  it  appears  inactive,  seldom  taking  to  wing  un- 
less disturbed  by  a  passing  boat  or  the  near  report  of  a  gun. 

"  The  Brent  rises  slowly,  and  when  on  the  wing  moves  sluggishly 
for  a  short  distance,  and,  if  not  attracted  by  a  distant  flock,  frequently 
returns  to  the  place  it  had  left.  Its  food  consists  of  a  marine  plant 
{Zostera  marina),  commonly  called  *eel  grass.*  At  low  water  it  is 
seen  industriously  at  work  tearing  up  its  favorite  plant.  After  the 
tide  has  risen  to  such  a  height  as  to  compel  it  to  relinquish  its  voca- 
tion, it  is  seen  drifting  with  the  current,  feeding  sumptuously  on  the 
fruits  of  its  labor  "  (Giraud). 

174.  Branta  n^ricans  (Lawr.).  Black  Brant.— Bears  a  general 
resemblance  to  the  preceding  species,  but  may  be  readily  distinguished  by  its 
much  darker  lower  breast  and  upper  belly,  which  are  nearly  as  dark  as  the 
back,  and  by  having  white  markings  on  the  front  as  well  as  on  the  sides  of 
the  neck. 

Range. — "  Arctic  and  western  North  America ;  rare  or  casual  on  the  At- 
lantic coast"  (A.  O.  U.).  " Breeds  in  abundance  on  the  arctic  coast  of  Liver- 
pool Bay  "  (Macfarlane). 

Long  Island,  A.  V. 

^'est,  of  grasses,  moss,  etc.,  lined  with  down,  on  the  ground.  Fggs,  five  to 
seven,  dull  ivory-white  or  grayish  white,  2*85  x  1*82  (B.,  B.,  and  R.)- 

This  is  the  western  representative  of  the  preceding  species.  It  is 
of  casual  occurrence  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 
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The  BA31KAC1.B  GooeE  {175.  Bn^nta  Uttwptds)  is  an  Old- World  (ipeciM 
whkh  visits  GrueDiiiod  Tegtilarly  in  the  fall,  imd  is  BOtretimea  found  on  our 
coasts.  It  ditTenj  frotn  ttny  of  the  precijdLiig  in  having  the  forehead,  aidea  of 
the  head,  throat,  and  ehin  whita,  th©  lores  being  black. 

Suh family  Cyffninm,  Swms. 
SwftnB  feed  from  tho  surface,  either  by  **tippmg*^  or  by  simply 
immersing  the  long  neck  and  head.  Their  food  consists  largely  of 
Tcgetabie  matter,  but  they  eat  also  small  mollujsks.  They  migrate  in 
V-^baped  flocks^  When  on  the  wingi  and  also  wlien  feeding,  they  utter 
at  timers  loud,  trumpetmg  notes.  When  pursue*!  they  do  not  at  onee 
take  flight,  but  swim  rapidly  away,  and  in  this  manner  easily  diistanee 
a  strong  rower, 

KEY  TO  THE  SmCTES. 

J.  WHh  yellow  on  the  lorea;  dUtanco  from  the  eye  to  tl)e  nwtril  jireaterthan 
lh(?  diBt^irtcc  from  tho  noatril  to  the  tip  of  the  bill  ,    180,  Whistling  Swan. 

Jt,  No  yijllaw  on  the  lores ;  diatanee  tVom  the  eye  to  the  nostril  not  jfrt- uter 
than  from  the  nostril  to  the  end  of  the  bill  ,   ,    ,   181.  Teumjeteh  l£>WAif. 

180i  Olor  ealustblanoa  (Ord).  WimtunG  Swajt.  .irf.— White; 
bill  and  fstit  blnt'k  ;  ii  mnnii  y  tjUow  spot  on  the  lores,  /m*— Head  and  neck 
brownish  and  rest  of  plunwii  more  or  lees  washed  with  grayish ;  bill  und 
feet  liifbL   L.,  &5<K);  W,,  t>2  tK);  Tar,,  4  00,   Eye  to  N.,  S  IO;  N,  to  tip  of 

JSm^e. — North  America;  breedfi  on  the  shoreH  of  the  Arotic  Ooenn,  and 
migrate*  nouth  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  rare  on  tho  A tl untie  coik^t  north  of 
Chesapeake  Bay. 

Washington,  rare  W,  V.,  Ocrt,    Lon^r  laland,  A.  V, 

AW/i  of  ^nMisijs,  moss,  etc.,  lined  ^ilh  down,  on  the  gnmnd  near  water, 
two  to  five,  soiled  whitish,  4*25  x  S  ^O. 

This  is  a  rare  bird  on  the  Atlantic  coast  north  of  Virginia.  "  When 
feeding,  or  dressing  their  plumage,  this  Swan  is  nBually  very  noisy, 
and  at  night  these  clamors  may  be  heard  to  the  distance  of  several 
mile^.  Their  notes  are  vaneil,  some  resembling  the  lower  ones  made 
by  the  common  tin  horn,  others  running  through  the  various  modula* 
tions  of  the  notes  of  the  clarionet.  These  differences  are  [ires limed  to 
be  dependent  upon  age"  (B,,  B.,  and  K,), 

181.  OloF  buccixiartor  (BieL).  THrneETEK  Swai?.  ^^i.— White, 
bill  and  ftiei  blnek,  no  ytUow  on  tho  lores,  /m.— 11  end  and  neck  brownieih, 
rest  of  plumage  more  or  lefts  washetl  with  grayish,  L.,  55  UO;  W.,  28  iKJt;  Tar,^ 
4  36;  Kye  to  N.,  S"70 ;  N.  tfj  tip  of  B.,  2  20. 

Jf^B^^.— **  ChkUy  the  interior  of  North  America,  from  the  Galf  ceafit  to 
the  fur  eountria*^  breeding  from  Iowa  and  Dakotii  northward ;  west  to  the 
Ptoifie^  but  rare  or  eai^ual  on  the  Atlantic  "  (A,  O,  U,). 

AV«f ,  of  grat»e»  and  down,  on  tixe  ground*  J^r^d,  two  to  ebCf  seilod  whitish, 
4^40  X 
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This  species  rarely  occurs  east  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Its  habits 
are  said  to  resemble  those  of  the  preceding  species,  **but  its  cry  is 
very  different,  resembling  the  notes  of  a  French  horn  and  being  Tery 
sonorous." 

The  Whooping  Swan  (179.  Olor  eygnus)  is  an  Old  World  species  which 
sometimes  is  found  in  Greenland.  It  differs  from  either  of  our  Swans  in 
liaving  the   basal  portion  of  the  bill  and  entire  lores  yellow  in  the  adult*' 

/ 

OBDEB  ODONTOOLOS&aB.  LAMELLmOSTBAL 
GBALLATOBBB. 

Family  PH(ENicoPTERiD-aD.  Flamingoes. 

The  seven  species  included  in  this  family  are  distributed  through- 
out the  tropics.  Five  species  are  American,  of  which  one  reaches  our 
southern  border  in  Florida.  Flamingoes  are  gregarious  at  all  seasons. 
They  are  rarely  found  far  from  the  seacoasts,  and  their  favorite  re- 
sorts are  shallow  bays  or  vast  mud  flats  which  are  flooded  at  high 
water.  In  feeding,  the  bill  is  pressed  downward  into  the  mud,  its  pe- 
culiar shape  making  the  point  then  turn  upward.  The  ridges  along 
its  sides,  as  in  the  bills  of  Ducks,  serve  as  strainers  through  which  are 
forced  the  sand  and  mud  taken  in  with  the  food. 

188.  PhCBnicoptenu  ruber  {Linn.).  Flamingo.  (See  Fig.  18.) 
Beautiful  rosy  vennilion,  scapulars  and  under  parts  somewhat  paler, 
flanks  carmine,  primaries  and  secondaries  black ;  bill  yellowish  black  at  the 
tip.  /m.— "Grayish  white,  the  wings  varied  with  grayish  and  dusky" 
(Ridgw.).   L.,  45-00 ;  W.,  16*25 ;  Tar.,  12-60 ;  B.,  6-50. 

Range. — Atlantic  coasts  of  tropical  and  subtropical  America ;  resident  in 
southwestern  Florida  (Monroe  County) ;  casual  along  the  Gulf  coast  to  Texas ; 
accidental  in  South  Carolina. 

Nest^  in  mud  flats,  a  truncate  cone  of  mud  ten  to  twenty  inches  in  height, 
hollowed  on  top.  Eggs^  two,  soiled  whitish  with  a  chalky  deposit,  8*56  x  2*20. 

The  Flamingo  is  resident  in  the  United  States  only  in  the  vicinity 
of  Cape  Sable,  Fla.,  where  in  1890  Mr.  W.  E.  D.  Scott  observed  a  flock 
of  about  a  thousand  birds  (The  Auk,  vii,  1890,  pp.  221-226). 


OBDEB.  HEBODIONES.    HEBONS,  STOBKS,  IBISES, 

ETC. 

Family  Plataleid^.  Spoonbills. 

The  Spoonbills  inhabit  the  warmer  parts  of  the  world.  Only  one 
of  the  five  or  six  species  is  found  in  America.   They  frequent  the 
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shores  both  on  the  seftctMist  and  in  the  interior.  They  are  genemlly 
found  in  flocks  tiiid  they  ne&t  in  unlonies.  Sjuwnbilla  have  the  gen- 
eral habits  of  IJercmn,  but  fuLsi  by  jinnieriiinij  the  bill  and  swinging  it 
from  side  to  sida  in  their  search  for  food. 

183«  AJaja.  ajaja  (li»n.).  Roseate  fcirouwnrix;  Pt^e  Ciklew. 
(Sc«  Fi^^f*  :iL)  J /.—  Ik  ud  und  tbn^ul  b&ry,  raxk  iinil  uppor  batik  whUe^KOiiie- 
tujies  tinged  with  pJtik  ;  Hidijs  ut'the  bra  just  in  front  of  iho  mngti  uud  ontl  hidf 
of  tuil  ot-hrfieeous-butf  L  rtist  of  plutuage  phik ;  kngthtni'd  fetvtiivrH  lU  iUa  brnw? 
of  thd  neck  dtirkor;  lesatir  ^wing-eovtTtfl^  upp^r  wnd  tiriU^r  tnil-coverttt  our- 
initiy*  /m. — Siiiiilur,  but  Jicad  tind  throat  fetkihertMl,  whrut5te>ita-tiiili' aiul  tar- 
tnine  of  the  adult  replaced  by  pitdt*  L.,  3*i  OO ;  W-^  l-i-^ ;  Tur.,  i  m ;  ll»  % 
J&jui^tf.— ^Tropicnl  and  eiubtropieul  Aiii<;riea  north  to  tho  Gulf  Stut^^ij, 
JVe**t  a.  }Autt*mn  of  sttcks  tn  nmngrove  bushesi  or  smeiU  liVfis.  Fi/ifHj  Ihreo 
to  flve^  white,  HpiJtted  mid  ^tpecklcd  with  BLudt^u  of  olivo-brown^  ±57  x  1"73. 

This  was  formerly  a  common  »j>eciei*  in  Florida,  but  continued 
persecution  ha&  so  reduced  its  numbers  that  during  four  winters 
passed  in  difTerent  parts  of  the  Stute  I  did  not  observe  it.  It  nests  in 
January  and  February  in  the  extreme  southern  |mrt  the  Htattv  and 
after  the  nesting  setu^ou  wanders  northwartl.  On  thy  Texas  totisl  it  ia 
more  numerous. 

Family  Ibidld^,  Ibisks, 

Ibises  are  distributed  throughout  the  warmer  piirts  of  the  globe; 
they  numtmr  about  thirty  spdcs,  of  which  four  t>eeur  in  North  Amer- 
ica. They  are  silent  birds,  and  liv-e  in  Jlimks  during  the  entirtj  year. 
They  feed  along  the  shores  of  Inkes,  bays,  ami  sa]t-v?ater  lagoons,  and 
on  mud  flats  over  which  the  tide  n^s  and  falls.  Their  food  consistft 
printripally  of  erustaetjaus,  frog?*  atid  small  lish. 

^.  Plumajie  diiup  cheatnm  180.  Gi.owT  Tai 

JL  FlumugciiKiurlut  m,  SrAWLEr  1ms  j  Ad. 

a  Piiimiige  whitw    .   .   .  1S4.  W  iutk  Ims  (Ad. 

i>.  Baek  brown,  bolly  white. 

li.  Kuiiip  white .   .   .   .   ,   .  184,  WtiiTE  lais  { fm.), 

5.  Kuiijp  like  the  Iwjk   Scarlet  lisia  [Int.). 

184*  Guajra  alba  (Linn,).  White  hiie :  Spanish  Ciirlkw  (hgc  Fig.  20). 
J li,— White;,  iha  llpH  of  the  four  outer  prinmrity  bbiek  ;  hnre  pnrta  of  the  head 
omnjjo-rod.  /m,— llDud  und  not-k  white, Mmikiid  vvitli  f^myish  brown;  upp- 
bttck  and  wiatrn  ^yt«h  bn>wn;  ruii^p,  breapt,  nod  IhjHv  white.  L*^  25  00 
W.,  11-<jO"  Tar.,  n-40;  H.  from  N,,  4  <tO. 

Hfiiifff.—Tjrtyhal  Amurion;  brccdn  m  ftir  north  m  tMJUthem  Todi 
southern  llbnois,  rmd  South  Carolina;  wincurn  from  the  Gulf  Bonth ward. 

Long  bland,  A*  V. 
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Nest^  of  reeds  and  weed  stalks,  in  trees,  bushes,  and  reedy  marshes.  Egga^ 
three  to  live,  pale  greenish  white,  with  chocolate  inarkinj;^  generally  most 
numerous  at  the  larger  end,  2*25  x  1*50. 

This  locally  abundant  species  is  generally  found  in  flocks  of  five  or 
six  to  as  many  hundred  birds  which  frequent  mud  flat«,  marshes,  or 
the  borders  of  lagoons.  They  fly  in  close  rank,  and  when  in  large 
flocks,  with  their  snowy  plumage  glistening  in  the  sunlight  and  their 
wing-strokes  accented  by  the  black- tipped  primaries,  form  a  strikingly 
beautiful  picture. 

The  Scarlet  Ibis  {185.  Guara  rubra),  a  South  American  species,  has  been 
recorded  from  Florida,  Louisiana,  and  New  Mexico.  (See  Brewster,  Bull. 
Nutt.  Urn.  Club,  viii,  1883,  p.  185;  also  Scott,  Auk,  vi,  1889,  p.  15.) 

186*  Pleg^adis  antomiialUl  {Hasselq.),  Glossy  Ibis.  Rich 
chestnut,  upper  and  under  tail-coverts,  back,  wings,  and  front  of  the  head 
with  greenish  and  purplish  reflections;  lores  (in  skins)  blackish,  hn. — Head 
and  neck  fuscous-brown,  the  featliers  laterally  margined  with  white;  rest  of 
under  parts  dull  fuscous-brown;  back  with  greenish  reflections.  L.,  24*00; 
W.,  11-50;  Tar.,  3*10;  B.,  5*00. 

Range. — Tropical  and  subtropical  regions  generally ;  rare  and  of  local  dis- 
tribution in  the  southeastern  United  States  and  West  Indies. 

Washington,  A.  V.,  two  records.  Long  Island,  A.  V.,  two  records.  Cam- 
bridge, A.  v.,  one  record.  May. 

Nest,  of  rushes,  plant  stems,  etc.,  in  reedy  swamps  or  low  bushes.  Eggs, 
three,  rather  deep,  dull  blue,  2  01  x  1*47. 

This  is  a  rare  species  in  the  eastern  United  States.  Its  haunts  are 
of  much  the  same  nature  as  those  of  the  preceding  species. 

The  White-faced  Glossy  Ibis  {187.  Plegadia  guarauna),  a  locally  com- 
mon species  from  Texas  westward  and  southward,  has  been  recorded  but  once 
from  east  of  the  Mississippi,  viz.,  at  or  near  Lake  Washington,  Florida,  where 
a  female  was  shot  on  a  nest  containing  three  eggs  (Brewster,  Auk,  iii,  1886, 
p.  482).  This  species  resembles  the  Glossy  Ibis,  but  adults  have  the  region 
about  the  base  of  the  bill  white. 

Family  Ciconiid^.  Storks. 

Only  two  of  the  twenty-five  known  species  included  in  this  family 
are  found  in  North  America.  Storks  are  both  gregarious  and  solitary. 
Our  species,  the  so-called  Wood  Ibis,  is  as  a  rule  found  in  flocks  and 
nests  in  colonies.  It  feeds  in  swamps  and  on  the  shores  of  bayous, 
where  it  is  said  to  "  rake  "  the  bottom  with  its  foot  in  searching  for 
food.  It  is  a  strong  flier,  a  certain  number  of  wing-strokes  being  fol- 
lowed by  a  short  sail.  At  times  it  mounts  high  in  the  air  and  sj^ils 
about  like  a  Vulture.  Sometimes  it  perches  upon  trees.  Its  voice  is 
described  as  a  rough,  guttural  croak. 
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IBB*  Taataiiis  loculator  Linn.  Wood  l^fs^  Ad^—Ui^iid  utid  neck 
bAFL'  I  prUimrk'fi,  seeonduriiuai,  and  tall  glo^i^y  gtvenisli  bla^^k^  rest  of  pluuiugtt 
white.  /m.—  H wid  moro  or  le»*t  ftf^xUjGred ;  heml  nnd  iim^k  gmyisb  br<iwfjj 
blackor  on  thfi  nape;  mst  of  pLuiufl^t;  ii»  in  th^  adult,  but  moro  or  Ic^  marktil 
witK  gruyiuh  ;  wlagii  and  t^til  leas  gnenkh.   L.,  4u*00;  W.,  Tiir*^  7  ^0; 

B,  tVom  N.^  tt  OO. 

JPfTftj?*-.— Trfjpiiiiil  uml  Bubtn^tpK  al  Amtrnca;  breeda  in  the  Gulf  StBtt*^  utid» 
after  thu  brDcdmi^  Buanonf  wiuidi^ni  uregiiliirly  north  wtird,  HotiiL'timcs  reaching 
KtmwaJij  WiBcnnwifi,  Indiana^  3*eunMjlviimu»  «nd  New  York* 

Washington,  A*      two  HpoQiniL'ni^.    Long  Inland,  A*  V. 

a  plullurm  of  etiuki*  in  treuai   ^{/^^^  two  to  thjeCj  dull  while  with  » 
Boft  ealcureoua  deposit,  2"7fi  x  1'75. 

This  is  fL  IcK^ly  coicedod  species  in  Florida, 

Family  Abdeid^.   Hkeohis  and  Bitterns, 

This  family  t'On tains  ^botit  seven ty*five  species  dtslributed  in  most 
parts  of  the  glotie,  but  more  numerously  in  the  intertropftial  regions. 
Genemlly  speaking,  Ilerojis  am  gregarious,  nesting  and  roosting  in 
flocks.  While  feeding  lliey  arc  more  fKilitary*  but  eiu-h  night  they 
regularly  return  to  roost  with  their  kind  in  a  rookery/*  Bitterns  do 
not  associate  m  flocks^  and  life  generally  found  sitigly  or  in  f mil's,  A  a 
ft  rule,  they  feed  in  grussy  marshes,  while  Herons  more  commonly 
resort  to  the  shores  of  lakes,  rivers,  liuys,  or  salt-water  lagoons.  Some 
species  secure  their  food  of  frogs,  fish,  sruall  reptiles,  etc.,  by  standing 
rigidly  niotionless  and  waiting  for  it  to  come  within  striking  distanqe, 
or  by  wading  for  it  with  the  utuiost  caution.  Others  run  rapidly  and 
Dojsily  throutrh  the  water,  trusting  to  their  agility  and  the  rapidity  of 
their  s pearl rkc  thrusts  to  supply  their  wants.  Herons,  nulike  tiur 
Ibises  and  Cranes,  II y  with  their  folded  neek  drawn  in  between  their 
shoulders.    Their  voice  ts  a  hoarse  squawk* 

EKV  TO  titK  spceies. 

L  Win^  over  ISm 

si.  I'lyniHgp  pun^  white. 
a.  Wing  IT'OO  or  overs  fcatherf*  on  the  lower  neek  lonf?,  narrow. 

(iUKAT  WniTE  lb:i?OH. 

k  Wing  under  17'W;  neck-feutliers  not  kmgthtjried  *   IM.  Am.  Ek.hvt. 
Jl  Upper  parta  gontrully  sluty  or  ijruyish  blue, 

VV  ABn*«  HtjiotJ.   1U4  Guisat  Bi^tE  Ilitnoit, 

It  Wing  under  13-00,  , 
1,  Crown  without  streak  h, 
A.  Cmwn  white  or  whitbh, 
a.  Wmjr  ovt;r  Um 
^      ffi.  l*bmnigt!  etitiraly  or  trjostly  white    .   .   ♦   Il'S,  HEnnisu  Ecrwt, 
0^,  plunittg©  gmy  atmuked  with  hlaok;  throiit  and  t*ide?  of  neek 
bUck  £03.  YKLLOw-rjtnwwtio  Kiout  Heiion, 
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b.  Wing  under  11-00. 
bK  Plumage  pure  white ;  legs  and  bill  black ;  feet  yellow. 

197.  Snowy  Hkron. 

bK  Tips  of  primaries  slate-color ;  plumage  white,  sometimes  irregu- 
larly marked  with  slaty  blue  .   .   200.  Little  Blub  Heron  (Im.). 

B.  Crown  umber  or  reddish^brown. 

a.  Head  and  neck  reddish  brown ;  body  slate-color. 

198.  Keddisii  Egret. 

b.  Neck  conspicuously  streaked ;  body  variegated  .   190.  Am.  Bittern. 

C.  Crown  slaty  or  slate-blue  with  sometimes  a  purplish  cast 

a.  Wing-coverts  more  or  less  margined  with  rufous. 

199.  Louisiana  Heron. 

b.  Wing-coverts  without  rufous   200.  Little  Blue  Heron. 

D.  Crown  greenish  or  bluish  black. 

a.  Wing  over  10*00 ;  entire  under  parts  pure  wliite. 

202.  Black-crowned  Night  Heron.^ 

b.  Wing  under  10*00. 

6».  Wing-coverts  green  201.  Little  Gueen  Heron. 

Wing-coverts  rufous-chestnut  and  buff. 

A  Under  parts  buffy,  more  or  less  streaked .   191.  Least  Bittern. 
c*.  Under  parts  rufous-chestnut    .   191.1.  Cory's  Least  Bittern. 
2.  Crown  streaked. 

A.  Wing  under  10*00;  upper  parts  greenish   201.  Little  Green  Heron. 

B.  Wing  over  10*00 ;  upper  parts  brownish  or  blackish  brown  streaked 
with  white. 

a.  Upper  parts  light  brown ;  outer  edge  of  primaries  reddish. 

20*2.  Black-crowned  Night  Heron  (Im.). 

b.  Back  dark  brown ;  crown  nearly  black  with  white  streaks ;  prima- 
ries dark  slate-color  .   203.  Yellow-crowned  Night  Heron  (Im.). 

100*  Botanrns  lenti^^illOSlUI  {Montag.).  American  Bittern; 
Marsh  Hen.  Ad. — A  glossy  black  streak  on  either  side  of  tlic  upper  neck ; 
top  of  the  head  and  back  of  the  neck  bluish  slate,  more  or  less  washed  with 
buffy;  back  brown,  bordered  and  irregularly  mottled  with  buffy,  and  huffy 
ochraceous,  wing-coverts  similarly  marked,  but  the  ground  color  grayer ;  un- 
der parts  creamy  buff,  the  feathers  all  widely  streaked  with  bwff'y  brown, 
which  is  finely  speckled  with  buffy  aud  narrowly  margined  by  brownish 
gray.  Im. — Similar,  but  the  buffy  everywhere  deeper  and  m<Jre  ochraceous. 
L.,  28-00 ;  W.,  10*50 ;  Tar.,  3*50 ;  B.,  3  00. 

Eange. — Temperate  North  America ;  breeds  but  rarely  south  of  Virginia ; 
winters  from  Virginia  southward. 

Washington,  rather  common  W.  V.,  Augr.  to  A  pi.  Long  Island,  common 
T.  v.,  Apl.  and  Sept.  to  Nov.  Sing  Sin^?,  rare  S.  K.,  Apl.  11  to  Oct.  5.  Cam- 
bridge, not  common  8.  R.,  Apl.  15  to  Nov. 

Nest^  of  grasses,  etc.,  on  the  ground  in  marshes.  Eggs^  three  to  five,  pale 
olive-buff,  1-90  x  1*46. 

The  Bittern  makes  its  home  in  extensive  grassy  meadows  with 
plenty  of  water,  but  in  the  season  of  migration  may  be  found  and 
10 
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heard  booming  **  in  smaller  and  more  Accessible  swampy  placfis,  Tjikc 
the  other  members  of  its*  family,  it.  cseola  m  standing  still,  and  will  hold 
its  htittd  em-t  and  motiaiiless  amid  the  tall  grass  till  the  watcher  tires 
of  Ux>kirig  and  pmjxoiinces  tlie  su^pici<ms  ohjeet  tiotbing  but  a  stick 
after  alL  The  Bittern's  fame  rests  upon  its  Yooal  performance,  or 
"boom.'*  This  \s  sometimes  exactly  like  the  working  of  an  old-fash- 
ioned wooden  pump,  and  sometimcH — even  with  the  same  bird — like 
the  driving  of  a  stake  in  a  bog.  It  can  be  heard  for  a  long  diMance. 
The  performance  is  best  witnessed  in  spring,  while  the  grass  is  still 
low.  That  it  is  not  so  ver^  dilficult  at  that  season  to  steal  a  march 
upon  the  bird  may  perhaps  be  considemd  established  on  the  testi- 
mony of  a  man  who  has  never  lived  near  a  Bittern  meadow,  and  yet 
has  watched  the  perforniatiee  at  much  length  and  at  near  ra-ng'^  on 
several  occasions*  His  first  experience  of  this  kind  is  describe<l  sorae- 
•what  folly  in  The  Auk,  voL  vi,  |>age  1.  The  strange  notes  are  delir* 
ered  with  equally  strange  contortions,  ns  if  the  bird  were  horribly 
nauseated,  and  are  preceded  by  a  sueeesssiori  of  fpiick  snappii.g  or 
gulping  sounds — hiccoughs,'"  one  observer  has  culled  them.  No 
wati^r  is  employed  in  the  operation,  in  spite  of  the  eireumstanlial  as- 
sertions *if  several  persons  who  profess  to  have  seen  the  bird  swallow- 
ing and  then  ejecting  it, — rSRAOPoan  Tor  rev. 

101*  ArdettA  uiUs  (GmeL).  Leaht  Bittrkn.  Ad.  « Top  of  the 
head^  back,  miii  tail  shining  block ;  back  of  the  nef^k  chestnut-rufous ;  most 
of  tlie  graatcr  wing-coverts  and  outei  vanes  of  the  seconduries  tlarkcir ;  lensfir 
wing-eovcris  and  part  of  the  greater  one«  Imffy ;  under  parts,  ittdudin^  under 
tml-^f^frt*y  washed  with  buffy ;  a  black  isli  patch  at  oitber  side  of  the  breast. 
Ad.  ?  ."^iiiiiUrt  hm  lieoU  browner  and  baek  lii^ht,  gloftay  umber;  under 
partA  darker  and  mora  or  less  streaked  with  brownish,  ha.  ^ . — Similar  to 
(iii.  j^but  tli(?  biipk  wu»he<l  and  \\^\^\  with  ehertnut;  under  parte  darkijr 
jmii  Uishtly  streaked  with  blaek,  Im.  9  * — shiiilar  to  ad,  9  ,  but  the  back  rufous, 
margined  with  burty  ochrau-eou!*.    L.,  13  00;  W.,  4  60;  Tar,  Vm;  U.^  180, 

AViw^/r,— Temijeriite  and  trtjpieal  Amerka;  bn^edw  in  Kurth  Ameru-a 
far  north  ua  Mainet  Ontario,  and  Manitoba ;  winters  fn>m  tiouthcrn  Florida 
aouthward, 

Washinfrton,  not  very  numerotiB  fi.  R.,  May  5  to  Sept.  S5.  Lon^j  Island, 
commoD  S.  R.,  May  to  Sept,  Biiig  8mg,  tolerably  oommou  S.  H»|  to  Aug.  10. 
Contbrid^Ci  mther  common  S.  E.,  May  15  to  Aug. 

AW,  of  ^roMHest,  plimt  wtcnw,  etc.,  in  mars^heti  amo^isr  rushes,  aometime*  in 
a  sumll  bush.  tliree  to  »ix^  pule  bluiKh  white,  P20  x  -^2. 

Wet,  grassy  marg^bes  &iich  as  Rail  love,  or  reed-grown  ponds  that 
GaliinulcA  frequent,  are  the  resort;*  of  the.^e  retiring,  secretive  little 
birds*  With  outstretched  necks  and  lowerefl  heads  they  make  their 
way  without  difTieulty  through  the  jungle  of  roots  md  stalks.  Some- 
times they  climb  up  a  slender  reed,  and,  hanging  on  like  Matsh  Wrens^ 
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survey  their  snrronndinjrs.  They  take  wing  almost  from  beneath  one's 
feet,  and,  with  a  low,  frightened  quttf  fly  slowly  for  a  short  distance 
and  then  drop  back  into  the  grass.  During  the  breeding  season  one 
may  hear  what  presumably  is  the  voice  of  only  the  male — a  soft,  slowly 
repeated,  dovelike  coo,  coo,  coo,  coo,  coo»  It  floats  over  the  marsh  like 
the  voi^e  of  a  spirit  bird. 

101.  1.  Ardetta  neayena  Cory.  Corymb  Bittern.  Ad.  6  — ^  Top  of 

the  head,  back,  and  tail  dark  greenish  black,  showing  a  green  gloss  when  held 
in  the  light  Sides  of  the  head  and  throat  rufous-diestnut,  the  feathers  on  the 
back  of  the  neck  showing  greenish-black  tips ;  breast  and  under  parts  nearly 
uniform  rufous-chestnut,  shading  into  dull  black  on  the  sides ;  wing-coverts 
dark  rufous-chestnut,  all  the  remiges  entirely  slaty  plumbeous;  under  tail- 
coverts  uniform  dull  black.  W.,  4-30 ;  Tar.,  1-40 ;  B.,  1-80  "  (Cory,  orig.  descr.. 
Auk,  iii,  1886,  p.  262). 

This  small  Bittern  was  described  from  a  specimen  taken  in  the  * 
Everglades  of  Florida.  Five  additional  specimens  have  since  been 
secured  in  the  same  region,  to  which,  until  recently,  the  species  was 
supposed  to  be  confined.  Within  the  past  few  years,  however,  seven 
specimens  have  been  taken  in  the  Toronto  marshes,  where  A.  exilia  is 
common,  and  one  is  recorded  from  Michigan.  It  seems  to  me  not  un- 
likely that,  as  Mr.  W.  E.  D.  Scott  suggests,  neoxena  may  prove  to  be  a 
color  phase  of  A.  exilU.  (Cf.  Scott,  Auk,  viii,  1891,  p.  309;  ix,  1892, 
p.  141 ;  and  Chapman,  ibid.,  xiii,  189G,  p.  11.) 

108«  Ardea  OCddentalia  And.  Great  White  Heron.  ^(/.—En- 
tirely white ;  in  breeding  plumage,  with  long,  narrow,  stiffened  feathers  on  the 
back  and  lower  foreneck,  and  two  narrow  plumes  on  the  back  of  the  crown. 
"L.,45-00-54-00;  W.,  17-00-21 -00;  B.,  6-00-'r-00;  Tar,  8-00-8-75"  (Ridgw.). 

Jiange. — Jamaica  and  Cuba  north  to  the  coasts  of  southern  Florida,  casu- 
ally to  Anclote  River  and  Micco. 

Nest,  a  platform  of  sticks  in  colonies  in  mangrove  bushes.  Bffffs^  three  to 
four,  pale,  dull  blue,  2  50  x  1-80. 

This  is  a  common  species  on  the  coasts  of  southern  Florida,  par- 
ticularly in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Sable.  Rarely  it  is  found  as  far  north 
as  the  Anclote  River  on  the  west  coast  and  Micco  on  the  east  coast. 
This  bird  is  as  large  as  the  Great  Blue  Heron,  and  must  not  be  con- 
fused with  Ardea  egretta,  to  which  the  name  Great  White  lleron  is 
frequently  applied. 

Ardea  wuerdmanni  Baird  has  been  considered  to  be  a  color  phase 
of  this  species,  but  its  true  standing  is  unknown.  It  is  described  by 
Cones  as  follows : 

"  Head,  with  the  crcat,  white,  the  forehead  streaked  with  black  edges  of  the 
feathers;  under  parts  white,  the  sides  streaked  with  black;  lower  plumes  of 
neck  white,  mostly  streaked  with  black  edges  of  the  feathers ;  neck  purplish 
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graj,  darker  tlmn  in  A.  h^rotUn*^  with  a  mmllur  thmnt  Vmti  of  white,  bkek, 
und  rufou*!.  Und«r  wiiig-covcrtii  htrcnkcd  with  whito ;  rtifuuii  of  edpa  of  win|f 
lea^  eJtteUBive  tliuui  ui  hefmUixx^  tlmt  of  til  u^  pakr.  Tlbice  &ud  moIcs  of  feet 
yellftw ;  Lursi  an  J  Uip  of  toes  yQllowiah  grtitin.  Im. — ^Like  ynuii]^  A*  Aerodiag,' 
Uji>  of  htjaJ  tlu^liy,  thu  feiitluirn  with  whUi^Jj  ahui'i  VnntA  uxul  botiee.  Lt^>4acr 
wtng-covcrtii  K|injgkli;J  with  ruaty^  tJio  undur  uuts  puru  white ^Couea).  "  L., 

1 93.  Ardea  wardl  Ridff  fp.  W  a  rtu*a  H  ei  h>n,— T  h  ia  i  ?  th  e  Fl  o  ri  d  u  rep- 
rtiseiitutivy  of  htroUias.  It  is  believed  by  somo  oriiltholiij^lnitji  to  bii  a  dU- 
tmct  specfiea,but  in  my  opiriuJii  ii*  a  puninhulur  ratiti.  The  averuge  diftbrencca 
in  color  between  it  and  A.  li^rodkm  tonsist  in  ita  whitor  lower  parte,  darki  r 
neck,  and  olive  IneUiud  of  black  legs**  Thetsc  differtnci'^T  bow  over,  can  not 
al  wuyH  be  r^lieti  upon,  and  &izo  la  the  character  by  which  the  two  bink  can 
best  be  difitLnguislied^  wardi  hvXn^  tlie  hirg*jr,  as  the  foltuwirjg  meaauremcnta 
bIiow:  L>,  52  f"»;  W,,  I9'7r»-^'5a ;  B,,  •'■4<m;'B0  ■  Tar,»  S  00-Sm 

iinaiFj?*.— Florida^  from  Alachua  County  snutliward* 

JV'f^^H,  a  plfttfonn  of  «tlcka,  In  colonic*,  generally  in  cypress  trees*  Effrjn^ 
tkroe  to  four,  pal^  liull  blue,  2'05  n  1-85. 

This  is  the  PloHda  form  nf  th©  following,  which  it  resembles  in 
hnbits*  It  is  jnore  (.Hniiincm  thitn  tbts  firciit  nine  rieroiv,  and  is  gener- 
ally distributed  througboiit  the  peninsula  from  GaiinQsvillG  southward. 

194*  ArdM  berodUuB  Linn,  (laEAT  Blue  Heron;  Blfs  Crane: 
S  AN  I  >  1 1 1 LL  i  ■  HA  N  E.  A  d.  t  ft  h  ri  ediH  ij  pl  umfif/e.  —Center  of  the  crown  and  th  r^iat 
whitCi  iftidcf*  t>f  the  crown  black,  this  color  meeting;  en  thii  back  of  the  head, 
where  the  feather!*  arc  IcnjL'thcned  to  form  an  occipital  crcwt  ■  nock  pale  gray- 
ish brT>wiiH,  a  narrow  black,  white,  and  oehraeeriiiii  lino  down  the  middle  of 
tlie  foreucck ;  tcathcru  of  the  lower  forcneek  narrow  and  much  Icngthcni-xl, 
"whitish  with  »umctiiucs  bhicl:  Ktreukw;  back,  w  in|Lr'COVcrt«,  and  tail  slaty 
gray,  the  scapulars  palcr^  narrow,  and  much  Icugtlicncd ;  bend  of  thw  wing 
chctttnut-rufbus;  a  patch  of  black  and  whito  feathers  on  the  side  of  tho 
breast;  hrcaat  and  belly  wtrcaked  with  Idack  ajul  whke  and  some liinea  pale 
rufous ;  feathers  on  Ic^  dull  rufous,  legs  and  feet  black,  upper  mandibb  oIjvc- 
yellow,  the  eulmen  blaekUh ;  lower  mandible  yellow ;  lores  blue.  /m.~ 
Similar,  but  entire  crown  black,  throat  white,  neck  bruwnish  gray  wiinhcd 
witli  butfy  oehriic€ou3  ;  no  bltick  at  the  sides  of  the  breast  or  plumes  on  tha 
lower  neck;  under  parts  streaked  with  black*  slaty,  white,  and  oehraccoua; 
iHjnd  of  wings  and  feathers  on  le^js  paler ;  back  fslaty  ^jrayii^h  brown  without 
Icn^ithcned  plymcs*   *'L.,  42  00-60"CH1  ;  W-j  B.,  4-30-e-25;  Tar., 

G  (Ridgw.). 

lifin.ffe.^'SoTthem  South  America  northward  to  the  arctio  regions ;  breeds 
locally  throughout  tciost  of  iu  North  American  rang©  and  winters  from  the 
Middie  Stateji  wuthward. 

Washington,  rather  common,  abaeut  only  in  midwinter.  Long  I&lnnd, 
co^nmo^  T  V.,  Aph  and  May;  Aug.  to  Dec.  Sing  Sing,  common  T  V..  A  pi. 
4  to  .'Vpl,  18;  Auj?.  HJ  to  Oct.  G,  Cambridge,  common  T,  V»,  ApL  and  May; 
Bcpt  to  Nov. ;  oecaaioual  in  summer, 
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Kesty  a  plotfonn  of  stickB,  ^nerally  in  colonics^  in  trees.  Fffffs,  three  to 
four,  pule,  dull  blue,  2*50  x  1-50. 

Is  it  due  to  the  influence  of  the  artists  of  the  Orient  that  these 
long-legged,  long-necked  birds  are  so  frequently  miscalled  "Cranes"! 
/  With  head  drawn  in  and  legs  trailing  on  behind,  they  flap  slowly  over 
the  water,  resembling,  no  doubt,  the  Cranes  "  of  fans,  screens,  and 
bronzes ;  nevertheless,  they  are  Herons.  With  all  a  Heron's  immovable 
alertness  they  watch  patiently  for  passing  fish,  sometimes  wading  with 
extreme  caution,  placing  one  foot  slowly  after  the  other.  They  feed 
both  by  day  and  night.  Fishes,  frogs,  reptiles,  even  small  mice,  all 
are  welcome ;  and  all  are  powerless  to  escape  the  lightning  thrust  of 
the  spearlike  bill.  Their  voice  is  harsh  and  rasping.  When  alarmed 
they  utter  a  croak  which  is  sometimes  prolonged  into  a  series  of  sqtiawks. 
They  nest  and  roost  in  colonies,  but  at  other  times  are  solitary  birds. 

The  EuROPKAN  (iRKAT  Blue  Heron  (195.  Ardea  cinerea)  is  accidental  in 
southern  Greenland.  It  may  be  distinguiHlied  from  our  species  by  the  white 
iustead  of  rufous  feathers  on  the  legs. 

106«  ArdiM  eg^retta  Gmel.  Amekican  Egret.  Ad.  in  breeding 
plumage. — Entire  plumage  pure  white ;  about  fltty  straigJU  " aigrette"  plumes 
grow  from  the  interscapular  region  and  reach  beyond  tlie  tail ;  legs  and  feet 
black ;  bill  yellow ;  lores  orange,  bordered  below  by  greenish.  Ad.  after  the 
breeding  Benson  and  Im. — Without  the  interscapular  plumes.  L.,  41*00;  W., 
15  00;  Tar.,  5*60;  B.,  4*50. 

Range. — Tropical  and  temperate  America ;  breeds  as  far  north  as  southern 
Illinois  and  Virginia;  after  the  breeding  season  sometimes  strays  northward 
as  far  as  Manitoba,  Quebec,  and  Now  Bnmswick. 

Washington,  not  common  and  irregular  S.  R.,  May  to  August.  Long 
Island,  rare  from  July  to  Sept.    Sing  Sing,  A.  V. 

Ne«t^  a  platform  of  sticks,  in  colonies,  in  bushes  over  water.  Egg»y  three 
to  five,  dull  blue,  of  a  rather  deeper  shade  than  those  of  the  preceding, 
2-25  X  1*60. 

Tourists  who  went  to  Florida  thirty  years  ago  have  told  me  of 
prairies  white  with  Egrets,  of  bushy  islands  glistening  in  the  sun  like 
snow  banks.  Now  you  may  look  for  miles  along  a  lake  shore  and  per- 
haps in  the  distance  see  a  solitary  Egret,  which,  as  you  approach,  with 
a  frightened  squawk  takes  wing  a  rifle-shot  away.  The  rapid  exter- 
mination of  these  plume-bearing  birds  is  startling  evidence  of  man's 
power  in  the  animal  world.  At  his  word  a  species  is  almost  imme- 
diately wiped  out  of  existence.  I  have  heard  a  "  plume-hunter"  boast 
of  killing  three  hundred  Herons  in  a  "rookery"  in  one  afternoon. 
Another  proudly  stated  that  he  and  his  companions  had  killed  one 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  birds — Herons,  Egrets,  and  Terns — dur- 
ing one  winter.   But  the  destruction  of  these  birds  is  an  unpleasant 
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iabject*  It  is  ft  blot  on  Florida's  historf.  The  subject  will  be  found 
fully  treated  by  W,  E,  D.  Seott  in  The  Auk,  iv,  1887,  p.  135. 

197«  ArdM  candldllgiinfc  Gmd.  Bsovtv  IUrok;  Bkuwt  Eau^t 
Ad.  in  breedt'/tff  pi umaije.— Entire  pluiimgo  pure  whitoi  uhoMt  fifty  temrttd 
liaigi^tte"  plumts  grt:»w  Jtojtji  ilie  iDttrtjCupuJur  n^^ioM  und  raoch  to  or  juat 
beyofid  the  oDd  of  tlie  tad ;  Icga  blacky  feet  ^eilow^  biM  blacky  yuJly w  ut  thu 
bttise;  lortMA  omtigu-yiiUovv.  ^l^i.  afteri/if  hrmdin^  ecmott  and  Im—^lXhuivX 
U»o  mteracupuliir  plumea.   L.,  24  0(> ;  W.,  0  75  ;  Tur^^  l^'^O;  B.,  3*20. 

J^ffTjyi!.— Tropicjil  tind  Ujixipomte  Aiutrifu;  brucda  as  far  oortli  aa  ftouthera 
lUinfiiiJ  md  Long  Ijuland ;  ftftor  tin*  bnjydiiig  at^tttton  flomutitncs  stray  a  tn>rtli- 
ward  m  far  oh  Ontario  niid  Maiiiu. 

Wtisbin^tof),  t^miual ;  irrcfgular  in  full  Long  Islsmd^  rara  E,,  ApL  to 
SopL   Sin^  ^ingt  A.  V. 

i^'iw^^  a  platfunii  of  etioka,  in  oolonles,  in  bu^ca  over  i^'utor*  ^i^g'^  Uirca 
to  five,  pale»  duil  Mu^  \  m  x  1.20. 

The  "curse  of  lieauiy  "  hiis  numbered  \h&  days  of  this  the  mofit 
dainty  and  griweful  of  Herons,  Twenty  years  ago  it  was  abundant  in 
the  Southj  now  it  is  the  rarest  of  its  family.  The  delitiato  **jiigretles" 
which  it  donned  m  a  nujtl  tal  dres^  were  its  death  warrant*  Woman 
demanded  from  the  bird  li^  wedding  plumes,  and  man  has  supplied 
the  demand.  The  Florida  Herons  have  gone,  and  now  he  is  pursuiug 
the  helpless  birds  to  the  nltennost  parts  of  the  earth.  Mercilessly 
they  are  shot  down  at  their  ro^jsts  or  nestings  grounds^  the  coveted 
feathers  are  strijipcd  from  their  backs,  the  carcasses  are  left  to  rot, 
while  the  ytmniT  in  the  nest  hIkjvq  are  starving.  But  then,  you  know^ 
the  little  bnuch  of  uigieLtes  in  yonder  jaunty  bonnet  is  so  pretty/' 
"  so  bcc^ominif  r* 

Hi?ttd  uiiil  IK  ^ut■.^u^-clll,  .fitiim,  jjrltmHt'd  viriinx'nuf! ;  r^Ht  of  the  i^luuiaKs 
dark  bluj»h  ^iate'M>lf tr ;  nUjiit  thirty  iiiurett-i; "  pluiiitit  ^ntw  frorjt  the  mter- 
Ki'upuliir  rt*gion  and  reaeh  biyond  Uut  tail ;  Ug^s  and  Jbut  bluck.  Im* — Biml- 
lu.r,  Imt  withuul  thv  ^  toitfrytte  plumtas,  \Vkii6  phmf, — Siimlur  lu  aizt;  and 
form,  but  on  tiro  pliunaj^L*!  uldto,  uxct'pt  thu  lipis  of  the  priniariea,  lahii-h  uro 
tMinittlmct  very  fiiu^ly  spuklyU  witlj  g^rnyinh.  /^«.— Siijiilnr,  but  without  tho 
«  aij^mtte*'  plumes.    L.,  iiii  OO ;  W.,         ;  Tar.,  h  M\  \  B.,  3*tiU. 

It*;mtirk4.—Th*i  two  i.f.»lor  pliiumiJ  of  tlii»  biffl  wt-rtf  auppoaed  to  reprisscut 
twi>  tlio  whitti  plnieic  Iwing  called  Ardt'ti  fH^ftUi  floiiup.    Tlitjy  have, 

however^  bvun  found  nmttd  toiftJihtrj  md  imvyiwdiuii^A  or  purty-eolortsd 
Kpociincsna  htq  known. 

/faw^ff.— WtjBt  IndicH  and  Central  America  ut»rth  to  ei>a»tis  of  the  litjll 
Btftles;  ofl^oftlly  i*outhmi  Jllinob. 

yt*t^  a  platfonti  of  ^iick#,  In  colouiua,  in  Uashcw  generally  ovtT  wat«r< 
^Vflf^  two  W  four,  pulv,  dull  b)u«,  Vliri  x  1*45. 

This  is,  or  was  a  few  years  ago,  a  not  uncommon  species  on  the 
eoMtsof  southern  Florida,  but  it  is  unknown  in  ihe  Interior.   It  is 
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^ficmlly  seen  in  flocks.  With  A.  eandidiasima  they  lack  the  patience 
of  the  larger  Herons  and  pursue  their  prey  in  shallow  water. 

199.  AvdM  tricolor  infleollls  (^W<r).  Louisiana  Heron.  Ad, 
— Upper  parts  dark  blui«h  Klatc-color;  )>ack  ot  the  head  and  up\nir  neck  with 
eloogated  ohestnitt-rufoUA  and  white  feathers ;  hack  witli  pale  brownisli  ^ray 
"aigietta"  plumes  reaching  to  thv  Uil ;  lower  back,  ruiii}),  and  belly  white; 
neok  bluish  slate-eolor ;  tliroat  white,  an  indiHtinct  rulbuM  lino  down  the  mid- 
dle of  the  Ibreneck ;  legs  blackiHh ;  bat»e  ot*  the  bill  and  lorcH  bluiHli.  Jm.^ 
Throat,  and  an  indintinct  line  down  the  foreneck,  wliitc ;  rc8t  of  the  licad  and 
neok  brownish  rufous;  upper  back  and  wingH  bluiuh  »lute-color,  more  or  letw 
washed  with  brownish  rufous ;  no  plunicH ;  lower  buck,  rump,  and  belly  white ; 
breart  with  more  or  Icm  sluty  streaks ;  legs  yellow  behind,  blackish  before ; 
lower  mandible  and  lorcM  orange ;  upiier  mundible  block.  L.,  20*00 ;  W.,  10*00 ; 
Tarn»-70;  R,S-1H). 

ififM^— Central  America  and  West  Indies  northward  to  the  Gulf  States; 
casually  to  Long  Island. 

Long  Island,  A.  V.,  one  record. 

JM^  a  platfonn  of  sticks,  in  colonies,  in  bushes  over  water  four 
to  Ave,  pale,  dull  blue,  1*75  x  1*35. 

A  common  species  in  Florida,  where  it  is  found  both  singly  and  in 
flocks.  It  is  sometimes  a  slow,  stealthy  feeder,  and  at  others  dashes 
for  its  prey. 

800*  Ardea  eCBmleft  Li/m.  Littlk  Hlck  IIkuon.  Ad.^llaad  and 
neok  maroon-chestnut;  rest  of  the  i>luniage  dark  bluinh  slute-color;  inter- 
scapuUrs  and  lower  neck  feathers  Iciigthcnctl  and  narrowly  point«-d;  lores 
blue;  legs  and  feet  black.  Ini. — White,  tlie  pluuia;;e  Honictiines  more  or  less 
washed  with  slaty;  the  tips  of  the  prhnar'ue  alwnyB  hlulsh  date-color;  legs, 
feet,  and  lores  greenUh  ydlow.   L.,  22-00 ;  W.,  10*25 ;  Tar.,  3*70 ;  B.,  3  00. 

JJiwMirifc*.— Between  the  young  and  adult  tlicro  is  every  stage  of  inter- 
gradation  of  color,  some  specimens  being  irregularly  marked  witli  blue  and 
white  in  about  e<iual  i>n)portion8.  Young  birds  are  sometinu^s  mistaken  for 
Snowy  Herons,  but  can  always  be  distinguished  by  the  greenish  yellow  legs 
and  slaty  tips  of  the  primaries. 

^n^tf.— Tropical  and  temperate  America,  breeding  as  far  north  as  soutli- 
em  Illinois  and  Virginia;  after  the  breeding  season  wanders  northward,  some- 
times reaching  Nova  Scotia. 

Washington,  casual  in  July  and  August ;  sometime^ quite  common.  Long 
Island,  rare  from  A  pi.  to  Sept. 

i\V<rf,  a  platform  of  sticks,  in  colonies,  in  bushes  over  water.  Eggs^  three 
to  four,  pale,  dull  blue,  1*70  x  1*30. 

Thanks  to  their  lack  of  "aigrette"  plumes  Little  Blue  Herons  are 
probably  the  most  common  Herons  in  Florida  to-day.  They  are  gen- 
erally found  in  flocks,  sometimes  composed  entirely  of  blue  adults, 
sometimes  of  white,  immature  birds,  and  at  others  both  young  and  old 
ore  associated.   The  white  birds  resemble  A,  candidntaima^  but  the 
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color  of  tlieir  legs  mid  feet  serves  as  a  distingtiistiing  character  at  some 
distance.  They  are  silent  when  feeding,  but  when  uDdisturbed  in  thvh 
rookeries  eacli  bird  seems  to  have  soinething:  to  ^ay,  atid  the  result  is  a 
strange  chorus  of  croaking  voices.  They  feed  by  day,  and  generally 
wall  for  th<^ir  prvy  to  come  within  striking  distance. 

801.  Ardea  virescens  Ltfui.  Littls:  Gbkew  Hkhojc^  Poke  (bco 
Fig.  19)*  Ad^^Cvoyen  and  a  whorl  liut^  bciow  the  uyc  ^lotmy  greflnitih  hlauk  ; 
Uirttjtt  batfy  white,  thie  color  extend mg  down  th^  foreneck  m  a  fiurrow  linti 
iiuxcd  with  blackijalif  widening  on  tlnj  breast ;  rest  of  the  head  and  neck 
njjbufl-chestnat  gU>iM*e*l  with  vinaceous ;  btMjk,  witli  lenglheni3d  inten3ciipu]tirs*| 
green,  liiorQ  or  kas  wtished  with  bluiish  gmy\  wing-eovert^  green ^  mnrginod 
with  white  or  butty ;  belly  iiyliy  grny,  more  or  less  woHhed  with  bntly*  Im. — 
Similar,  but  witli  thtj  neek  iind  under  pnrti*  Htrunked  with  blackUh ;  h&nk 
uiUnjut  length  eiietl  feathcra  or  wa*sh  of  blue-gray;  wing -coverts  widely  mar- 
gined with  i»uf!y  ovbruwouf*,   L.,  17^J<.>;  W.,  7-2h;  Tar.,  M>0  ;  B.,  2m 

ii«rrj/t.— Trripiejil  Mud  tttiuperatu  Aiuiiriwi;  hrtietlM  ob  far  north  m  Mwn- 
toba,  UniariiJ^  and  Uie  Buy  ot'Fuudy  ;  winters  iwm  Florida  south  word, 

WiiHhiiigt^Hi,  very  t*(Hjimon  8*  K*^  A  pi.  15  to  ^vyti.  J^ung  l^il^^ud^  common 
IL^  Apb  U>  th  t  fc^ing  Sing,  counnoii  l^.  U.,  ApL  (i  lo  i5t[tt.  21?.  Cambridge^ 
i^iiMUou     Km  May  ^  Ity  Sept. 

3Wt  a  plutfurm  of  jstieku  in  a  hu^h  or  low  brajieh  u  tree.  £i/gii  tbrte 
to  ttiK,  pak',  liuU  bluc^  1*50  x  114 

The  shores  of  wooded  streams  or  ponds  are  frequented  brthis^^mall 
Tferon  in  preference  to  more  exposed  situations.  It  is  nuj&t  active  in 
the  early  morning  or  at  nightfall,  and  during  the  day  rests  quietly  in 
some  sheltered  situation*  When  start k'd,  it  springs  into  the  air  with  a 
frightened  squm^ky  unrj,  alighting  at  a  safe  distance  on  a  tree  or  on 
si>m©  ekvftt^l  perch,  with  upstrctched  neck  watches  the  intruder,  be- 
T raying  its  apprehension  by  nervous  twitehings  of  the  taiL  It  is  a 
soUUiry  birtb  ami,  unlike  incj«l  Herons,  is  never  found  in  flocks, 

3800-  NyeHcoTOx  nyctlcoraac  tmvltis  i  IhJd,  \,  B  lack  -  rao w:?  En 
NianT  HEiit»' ;  Qi  a  wk.  Forehead,  lores,  net'k,  and  under  parts  white 

or  whitish  ;  crown,  upper  back,  and  eicapulure  glossy,  greenish  blnok ;  lower 
baek*  wiugSt  and  tail  aahy  gray;  lags  and  feet  yeUow  ;  lores  grecniah ;  two  or 
threat  white  rounded  oeeipitid  plumen  about  8  00  in  kngth.  /m.— Upper  parti* 
grayi^li  brown,  the  feathers  «tn^ake<l  or  with  wedge-Bhap<!d  ppotfl  of  white  or 
buffy;  outer  web  of  priTnanea  pule  rufou»;  under  parte  whitu,  streaked  with 
blackish.   L.,  524  ftfl  \  W.,  12  (K) ;  Tar.,  3  ^0 1  B.,  3  O0. 

irV*nj7*f,— Breeds  from  Manitoba  and  New  Brunswiek  southward  through 
South  Amcrioa;  w^intern  from  tho  Gulf  States  southward. 

Washington,  not  unt'onirnoTi  R,,  ot'e^uiktuul  in  w^inter.  Lofiir  laland, 
coumion  K.,  ApL  to  f.>et„  a  few  winter,  8ing  Sing,  common  S.  R.,  A  pi.  (i 
to  t>Pt.        Cambridge,  P,  R.,  mmt  eonmion  tn  Aug.  and  St^pt. 

A>«/,  Cif  i*tifks,  in  ix»lobhjs,  ifcnemlly  In  the  upper  parts  of  tall  treef)^  itome- 
llmeii  in  huahes  or  on  the  ground,  i:)/^?*,  four  to  six,  pak,  dull  blue,  2^00  >t  1'40. 
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These  birds  live  in  colonies  composed  sometimes  of  Ihousands  of 
pairs.  Their  day  begins  after  sunset,  when  they  leave  their  roosts  and 
start  for  their  feeding  grounds.  Occasionally  they  utter  a  loud,  hoarse 
quawk^  the  origin  of  their  common  name;  and  looking  up  we  may 
catch  a  glimpse  of  them  hurrying  through  the  gloom.  During  the 
nesting  season  the  demands  of  the  young  force  them  to  feed  both  by 
day  and  night. 

208«  Nyctiooru  Tiolaceus  {lAnn.).  Yellow-crowned  I^ioiit 
Heron.  Ad,  —Crown  white,  generally  washed  with  buffy  ;  ear-coverts  white ; 
rest  of  the  head  and  throat  black ;  neck,  breast,  and  belly  blue-gray ;  back 
the  same ;  the  lengthened  interscapulars,  scapulars,  and  wing-coverts  streaked 
with  black ;  two  or  three  black  and  white  rounded  occipital  plumes ;  lores 
greenish  yellow ;  legs  greenish.  Im. — Crown  hlachy  the  feathers  streaked  with 
white  or  buflFy ;  rest  of  the  upper  parts,  including  wing-coverts,  fuscous-brown 
witli  wedge-shaped  butty  or  white  spots;  primaries  dark  bluish  slate-color 
without  rufous  ;  under  parts  white  or  butty  streaked  v/itli  blackish.  L.,  28*00 ; 
W.,  12  00;  Tar.,  8-75;  B.,  3  00. 

Jiemarhs. — Young  birds  bear  a  gcnenil  resemblance  to  those  of  the  pre- 
ceding species,  but  dlttcr  in  being  darker,  in  having  the  head  darker  tlian  the 
back,  and  tlie  primarids  without  rufous. 

Range. — Breeds  from  southern  Illinois  and  South  Carolina  southward  to 
South  America,  and  occasionally  strays  north  as  far  as  MussachuscttH. 

Long  Island,  A.  V.   Cambridge,  A.  V.,  one  record,  July. 

Nest^  a  platform  of  sticks,  in  pairs,  generally  in  a  low  branch  overhanging 
water.  £ggs^  four  to  five,  pale,  dull  blue,  1*95  x  1-45. 

Unlike  the  preceding,  this  is  a  rather  solitary  species,  and  is  found 
singly  or  in  pairs  along  the  borders  of  wooded  streams,  and  never  in 
colonies.   It  is  also,  I  think,  more  diurnal  in  habits. 

OBDER  PALUDICOUE.    CRANES,  BAILS,  ETC. 

Family  Gruid^.  Cranes. 

The  Cranes  number  about  eighteen  species,  of  which  three  are  North 
American,  while  the  remaining  fifteen  inhabit  the  Old  World.  They 
frequent  plains  and  marshes,  and  are  omnivorous  feeders,  eating  frogs, 
lizards,  field-mice,  snakes,  etc.,  and  various  kinds  of  vegetable  food. 
Our  species  migrate  in  flocks,  but  are  solitary  rather  than  gregarious 
at  other  times  of  the  year.   Their  voice  is  loud  and  resonant. 

204*  Gnus  americana  (Linn.).  A¥iiooi>in<}  Crank;  White  Crane. 
Ad. — Top  of  the  head,  lores,  and  sides  of  the  throat  dull  red,  with  a  thin 
growth  of  black  "hairs";  primaries  black,  rest  of  the  plumage  white.  Im. — 
Similar,  but  whole  head  feathered,  and  the  plumage  more  or  less  washed  with 
buffy  ochraceous.   L.,  50-00 ;  W.,  25  00  ;  Tar.,  11-50 ;  B.,  6-00. 
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^npi!,— Intorioi*  of  Horth  America  \  broedi  from  UVitmh  m>rlli\vurd ;  win- 
lcr»  in  the  Gult'  Statcsi 

Wftrilxingiou,  A.  Vn  one  rt-copd* 

AW,  of  ffrnsaei*  and  wetid  eUlks,  cm  tliQ  ground  in  Tiiiirftliy  plflcis.  Jj^f/f, 
two,  oUv"(;-grjij%  upotted  iind  blotditiii  witli  distiuLt  and  obs^'urti  dnnainoo* 
browii  markings,  4  00  x  !i'50i 

A  rather  rare  species  east  of  the  Missistsippi,  "In  flight  their  long 
nefksi  and  stiltlike  legs  are  stretched  out  in  a  line  with  the  Ixidy  to 
the  full  extent,  moving  strongly  with  slowly  bciUhig  wings,  but  not 
swiftly,  .  .  .  often  cireiing  spiral-like  to  a  gretifc  height.  They  oeca- 
^ionally  bnnch  iip^  and  I  have  seen  tbcni  In  triangular  form ;  but  as  a 
rule  they  travel  in  single  file,  following  their  leader  in  a  wavy  line, 
emaking  as  they  go^  like  hounds  upon  a  cold  trail "  (Gob^)* 

The  LiTTLU  Bhown  Chawk  {^05.  Grm  ctinadfnHt^)  hroeds  from  iTudsoii 
Bay  to  AJftska,  and  winti^rs  in  Tuxiw  und  Mexico,  ThcTi;  uro  but  two  hi- 
Htanoeei  of  it»  iK'i;iim:ni;e  mh^I  of  the  Mi^wi^sippi  (Uhodw  inland  and  South 
Curolinii).    It  t\'Horll^iU^'^  wif  j^/Vtij^ta,  but  k  finmller;       IS  StJ;  B., 

SO0>  Gram  muBsdtsBXtat  (MfiiLu  SA^hmuu  Vrauk  ;  Bkusvn  C]^A^£. 
j4f/.— Whol<j  top  of  tlie  h^fivd  to  below  the  ey€s  covered  "with  rough ^  minuti'ly 
warty,  dull  reddish  skin  thinly  jcrown  with  fchort,  blaek  '*lmirs";  plumatro 
brownbh  g^ray,  with  more  or  loss  silvery  gray  and  bnffy  ochraceonH.  /m,— 
Sinnlnr^  but  whole  head  femhtrt'd^  antl  wUh  niorv  buffy  oiihraeeous  in  llie 
plumage.   "  L.,  W ;  W.,  ^i  sn ;  Tar.,  10  25 :  B.,  b  Al f  Ridgw.  ). 

Kattff^-.-'Thnda^  Georgia,  and  nortliwanl  thru  ugh  tliu  Mitiwissippi  Vnlh^y 
to  %fAnit*.>ba^  breeds  locally  throughout  it»  r.mge;  winters  in  the  Gulf  HtaU» 
from  Florida  in  T«jini*, 

K^itt^  of  root^  rUBhoM,  v-  uad  stalkB^  etc,^  on  the  ground  in  fiiiir^hy  platjca. 
Ef/^ii^  twO|  olive-gmy,  spotted  und  blottJied  with  di^tlnet  and  obtfuure  cinna- 
tnon-brrjwn  mark  lugs,       n  *i-40. 

These  birds  in  their  habits  art*  siniilnr  to  the  Wboophiu  fCrnne], 
but  mueh  more  nutuefoii^.  Their  loud,  modulating,  sonorous  emak 
announces  their  presence,  and  is  often  heard  during  the  night  us  well 
as  the  day. 

During  courtship  and  the  early  breedinfr  season  their  actions  and 
antics  at  times  arc  ludicrous  in  the  extreme,  Ixiwjng  anil  leuping  high 
in  the  air,  hopping,  skipping,  and  circling  about  with  drooping  wings 
and  croaking  whoop,  an  almost  indescribable  dnnee  and  din,  in  which 
\ha  fenial*?s  (an  exception  to  the  ndc)  join,  all  working  themselves  np 
into  a  fever  of  excitement  only  equaled  by  an  Indian  war  dance,  and, 
like  the  same,  it  oidy  stops  when  the  last  one  is  exhausted  (Gosa), 

Family  Aramid^,  CotmLANS. 

Courlans  tnight  be  called  large  Rails  with  some  of  the  habits  of 
Herons,  Twu  species  are  knowii,  Aramusscolopaceus  of  Suuth  America, 
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and  A,  gtganteus  of  Central  America,  Mexico,  the  West  Indies,  and 
Florida.  They  frequent  the  borders  of  wooded  streams  and  swamps, 
and  at  times  the  uplands.  Their  flight  is  short,  and  when  on  the  wing 
their  legs  dangle  below  them.  Like  the  Herons,  they  perch  in  trees. 
Their  prolonged,#belancholy  call  has  won  for  them  the  name  "  Crying- 
bird."  Their  usual  note  is  a  loud,  rather  high  wah-ree-ow;  the  last 
syllable  is  drawn  out  into  a  wail,  and  the  effect  is  most  grewsome. 
Courluns  feed  to  a  large  extent  on  land  shells  (Ampullaria),  and,  as 
Prof.  W.  B.  Barrows  has  shown,  the  tip  of  the  Courlan's  bill  is  some- 
times turned  slightly  to  one  side,  an  evident  result  of  forcing  it  into 
the  spiral  opening  of  the  shell  to  extract  the  animal. 

207*  Aramas  gigmMkimm  {Bonap.),  Limpkin  ;  Cryino-bird  ;  Cour- 
LAN.  (See  Fig.  24.)  Ad. — GloHsy  olive-brown,  the  featheni  of  the  head  and 
neck  narrowly,  those  of  the  body  broadly,  striped  with  white ;  wings  and  tail 
more  bronzy.  Im. — Similar,  but  paler  and  duller.  L.,  28*00 ;  W.,  13*00 ;  Tar., 
4-50 ;  B.,  4*25. 

Range. — Central  America  and  West  Indies  north  to  Rio  Grande  Valley 
and  Florida. 

Nesty  of  leaves,  twigs,  etc.,  in  a  bush  or  small  tree.  Eggs^  four  to  seven, 
pale  buffy  white,  blotched,  stained,  and  speckled  with  light  cinnamon-brown, 
2-30  X  1-70. 

This  is  a  locally  distributed  species  in  Florida.  Its  general  habits 
are  described  in  the  remarks  on  the  family  AramidcB. 

Family  Ealud^.  Rails,  Gallinules,  and  Coots. 

The  one  hundred  and  eighty  species  contained  in  this  family  are 
distributed  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  world,  fifteen  species 
inhabiting  North  America.  Rails  and  Gallinules  are  not  strictly  gre- 
garious, but  are  generally  associated  through  a  community  of  inter- 
ests; Coots,  however,  are  usually  found  in  flocks.  Rails  inhabit  grassy 
marshes,  in  which  they  seek  safety  by  running  or  hiding,  taking  to 
wing  when  pursued  only  as  a  last  resort.  Their  flight  is  then  short 
and  labored,  and  with  dangling  legs  they  soon  drop  back  into  cover. 
Nevertheless,  they  perform  extended  migrations,  traveling  hundreds  of 
miles  without  resting.  Gallinules  live  near  the  marshy  borders  of  bodies 
of  water,  while  the  more  aquatic  Coots  resemble  some  Ducks  in  habits. 

KEY  TO  THE  SPECIES. 

I.  Bill  over  1*75. 

A.  Cheeks  below  the  eye  cinnamon-rufous,  like  the  breast;  flanks  black 
barred  with  white ;  upper  parta  ricli  olive-brown  streaked  with  black. 

208.  Kino  Rail. 

£.  Cheek  below  the  eye  gray ;  flanks  generally  gray  or  brownish,  barred 
with  white ;  upper  parts  generally  grayish,  streaked  with  black. 

211.  Clapper  Rail  and  races. 
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II.  Bill  under  1-75. 

A.  Wing  over  6-00. 

fl.  General  color  blue,  feet  yellow  218.  1'urple  Gallincle. 

h.  General  color  slaty,  feet  dark  greeniBh. 

6».  Toes  with  large  scalloped  webs  or  flaps  at  the  si^.    221.  Am.  Coot. 

IK  Toes  without  flaps  or  webs  219.  Florida  Gallinule. 

B,  Wing  under  6-00. 
a.  Wing  under  8-60. 

a».  Back  blackish,  with  small  round,  white  spots  .  210.  Black  Kail. 
a».  Back  blackish,  barred  with  white  and  margined  with  buff'y. 

215.  Yellow  Kail. 

h.  Wing  over  8-50. 

6».  Bill  over  100  212.  Vikginia  Rail. 

c».  Bill  under  100. 

t\  Wing  over  4-50,  lesser  wing-coverts  rufous    .   217.  Coun  Crake. 

c».  Wing  under  4*50,  lesser  wing-coverts  olive    ....   214.  Sora. 

208.  BallllS  elefl^ans  ^tt^.  Kino  Rail;  Marsh  Hen.  yl^/. -Upper 
parts  varying  from  olive-brown  to  black,  the  buck  and  Kcupulurs  widely  mar- 
gined with  olive-gray;  wings  and  tail  olive-brown;  wing-coverts  rvfous; 
throat  white;  neck  and  breast  cinnamon-mfous ;  belly  and  sides  funcous^ 
sharply  barred  with  white.  Downy  J '(/m//^— Glossy  black.  L.,  1500;  W., 
0-60 ;  Tar.,  2  20 ;  B.,  2  40. 

if^n^e.— Eastern  North  America;  breeds  as  fur  north  as  Missouri  and 
southern  Connecticut,  and  occasionally  strays  as  fur  us  Wisconsin,  Ontario, 
and  Maine ;  winters  from  Virginia  southward. 

Washington,  uncommon  S.  R.,  almost  a  P.  R.   Long  Island,  rare  S.  R. 

Nest^  of  grasses,  on  the  ground  in  fresh-water  marshes.  Ji^gga^  seven  to 
twelve,  buff'y  white,  more  heavily  spotted  and  speckled  with  rufous-brown 
tlian  those  of  the  next  species,  1*68  x  1'20. 

The  King  Rail  is  tfie  fresh-water  representative  of  the  Clapper  Kail. 
It  is,  however,  a  much  less  common  bird,  and  less  is  known  of  its 
habits.  Like  other  Riiils,  it  is  a  skulker,  and  never  flies  when  it  can 
escape  by  running  or  hiding  in  the  dense  grass  of  its  home.  On  three 
occasions  I  have  hoard  what  I  am  quite  sure  was  the  King  Rail's  cull, 
a  loud,  startling  hup^  hup^  bup,  bup^  bup^  uttered  with  increasing  ra- 
pidity until  the  syllables  were  barely  distinguishable,  then  ending  some- 
what as  it  began.  The  whole  performance  occupied  about  five  seconds. 

211.  Ballus  long^irostrii  crepitans  (GmeL).  Clapper  Rail; 
Marsh  Hen.  (See  Fig.  22,  a.)  Ad. — Upper  parts  very  pale  greenish  olive, 
the  feathers  widely  margined  with  gray ;  wings  and  tail  grayish  brown ; 
wing-covortK  pale  cinnamon,  much  washed  with  ^rixy ;  thnmt  white;  ntck 
and  breast  pale^  between  ochraceous  and  creaiii-butl',  more  or  less  washed 
with  grayish ;  belly  and  sides  gray  or  brownish  pray,  barred  with  white. 
Downy  rov/i^— Glossy  black.   L.,  14  50 ;  W.,  5*00 ;  Tor.,  2*00 ;  B.,  2  r)0. 

Jicmar!:8.—ThQ  Clai)i>er  Rail  may  always  be  known  from  the  King  Rail 
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by  its  generally  grayish  instead  of  brownish  or  blockish  upper  parts,  by  its 
much  paler  breast  and  flanks  and  paler  wing-coverts. 

Mange. — Breeds  in  salt-water  marshes  of  eastern  North  America  from 
Connecticut  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  winters  in  small  numbers  from  near  the 
northern  limit  of  its  range  southward. 

Woshington,  A.  V.,  one  record.  Long  Island,  common  8.  R.,  Apl.  to  Oct, 
a  few  winter.   Sing  Sing,  A.  V. 

Sest^  of  grasses,  on  the  ground,  in  grass-grown,  salt-water  marshes.  Eggt^ 
eight  to  twelve,  butfy  white,  spotted  and  speckled  with  rufous-brown,  1*72  x  1'20. 

The  Clapper  Rail  is  an  inhabitant  of  grassy,  salt-water  marshes,  and, 
in  the  southern  parts  of  its  range,  of  mangrove  swamps.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  flush  these  birds  unless  their  haunts  are  invaded  by  an 
unusually  high  tide,  when  a  boat  may  be  pushed  through  the  meadows 
and  the  birds  forced  to  take  wing.  I  have  heard  birds  calling  in  the 
tall  grass  within  a  few  feet  of  me,  and  have  made  a  wild  rush  in  their 
direction,  only  to  be  mocked  a  moment  later  by  apparently  the  same 
bird  calling  from  a  point  almost  within  reach.  They  dodge  about  over 
well-traveled  pathways  like  children  in  a  game  of  blindman*s  buff. 

While  not  strictly  gregarious,  they  live  in  colonies,  and  the  long, 
rolling  cjiU  of  one  bird  is  sometimes  taken  up  and  repeated  by  others 
until  there  is  a  general  outcry  through  the  marsh. 

211a*  B.  1*  satoratiMI  Henah.  Louisiana  Clapper  Rail.— A  local 
race  of  the  Clapper  Rail  found  in  the  marshes  of  Louisiana.  Its  characters 
appear  not  to  be  well  understood.  It  is  much  darker  than  crepitans^  but  not 
80  dark  as  acottii,      W.,  5  65 ;  Tar.,  1-97 ;  B.,  2  27  "  (Ridgw.). 

Jiange. — Coast  of  Louisiana. 

811b.  B.  1*  BCOttii  (Senn.).  Florida  Clapper  Rail.— Differs  from 
crepitans  in  being  black,  fuscous,  or  olive-brown  above,  with  olive-gray  mar- 
j^ins  to  the  feathers;  in  having  the  neck  and  breast  cinnamon-rufous  washed 
with  browuiHh,  and  in  having  the  belly  and  Hanks  black  instead  of  gray.  In 
fact,  the  general  color  of  acottii  suggests  a  King  Rail,  but  the  latter  may  always 
be  known  by  its  rufou%  wing-coverts  and  clear  cinnamon-rufous  neck  and 
breast.    W.,  5-50 ;  Tar.,  1*90 ;  B.,  2-40. 

Jiange. — Gulf  coast  of  Florida. 

818.  Rallas  Tirginianiis  Linn.  Virginia  Rail,  ^(f.— Upper  parts 
fuscous  or  black,  the  feathers  bordered  by  pale  grayish  brown;  wings  and 
tail  dark  grayish  brown;  wing-coverts  rufous,  lores  whitish,  cheeks  gray, 
tliroat  white,  rest  of  the  under  parts  cinnamon-rufous;  flanks  and  under  tail- 
oovcrts  burred  or  spotted  with  black  and  white.  Downy  Young. — Glossy 
black.    L.,  9-50 ;  W.,  4-80 ;  Tar.,  1-30 ;  R,  1-50. 

Range. — Breeds  from  northern  Illinois,  Vennaylvauia,  and  Long  Island  to 
Manitoba  and  Labrador ;  winters  from  near  the  southern  limit  of  its  breeding 
range  southward. 

Washington,  probably  P.  R.   Long  Island,  common  S.  R.,  Apl.  to  Oct.;  a 
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few  winter.  Biug  Bing-,  tolcmbly  common  S.  to  Sept  CambriilgOp 
commoti  S.  R.,  ApL  20  to  Oct  15, 

JVf*t^  of  gnifUi.e4^T  oil  the  ^Fonml  in  itiarslies*  hi  x  to  twol v<jj  pale  buffy 

vhi^f  spotted  luiil  sufxjckled  with  rufoiuj- brown,  1^6  x  -a+i. 

Jn  almost  anv  extensive  fresh  or  brackhfi  marsh,  especially  if  it 
has  beds  of  eat -tail  flags  or  scattered  ibiekets  of  low  hus^hc^  and  bncrs, 
one  m&j  hmr  in  May  u.nd  Juno,  ptirtieiiliirly  in  the  early  morning,  late 
ftfternoon^  or  during  cloudy  weaLher*  ii  succession  of  grunting  fjounda 
not  unlike  those  of  a  hungry  pig.  Although  by  no  meaus  loud,  they 
have  a  penetrating  quality  which  makes  them  carry  to  a  considerable 
distance ;  and  they  are  apt  to  attract  attention  even  when,  u»  is  usually 
the  case,  they  mingle  with  the  songs  of  innumerable  Red- winged 
Blackbirds,  Marsh  Wrens»  and  other  swamp-loving  birds.  It  is  no 
easy  matter  to  trace  them  to  their  author,  but  if  you  are  persevering 
and  at  the  same  time  fortunate^  ynu  mny  at  lengtl^  discover  him  skulk- 
ing under  a  bush  or  behind  a  tuft  of  grass.  He  is  the  Virginia  Rail, 
nn  odd -looking  bird  about  the  size  of  a  Snipe.  If  you  remain  motion- 
less^  he  may  presently  corn e  out  into  fairer  view  and  walk  slowly  ftroimd 
the  edge  of  some  pool,  lifting  and  putting  down  his  large  feet  with 
curious  deliberation,  cocking  up  his  absturdly  short  tail  at  each  step, 
and  every  now  and  then  stopping  to  thrust  his  bill  deep  into  the  ooze 
in  seareh  of  food.  As  he  pauses  to  look  at  you,  you  are  struck  by  his 
half-quizzical,  half-sinister  expression,  dne,  no  doubt,  to  the  fact  that 
his  eyes  are  tlooii-red  an<l  deeply  sunk  in  their  long,  narrow  head. 
Startle  him  by  Fome  sudden  movement,  and  he  will  do  one  of  three 
things— dart  liack  into  cover  iis  swiftly  as  a  frightened  moujse,  skip 
M^ross  the  pool  over  the  floating  leaves  of  the  water  plants,  using  both 
wings  and  feet,  or  rise  with  feebly  flutteiing  wings  and  hanging  legs 
to  fly  only  a  few  rods  before  dropping  beyond  snine  intervening  screen 
of  grasiS  or  buahea*  In  any  case  you  are  not  likely  to  find  him  again 
on  this  occasion. 

liesides  the  grunting  sound,  tho  Virginia  Rail  utters* during  the 
breeding  season,  especially  at  niglit  and  in  lowering  weather,  a  gut- 
tural eut,  cMa-eufta-mUa,  often  repeated  at  brief  intervals  for  hours 
in  Buceession.  This  ery  appears  to  ha  peculiar  to  the  male,  and  is,  no 
doubt,  his  love  song.  When  heard  at  a  distance  of  only  a  few  yards  it 
has  a  vibrating,  almost  unearthly  quality,  and  seems  to  issue  from  the 
ground  directly  beneath  one*s  feet.  The  female,  when  anxiovis  aliout 
ht*r  eggs  or  young,  calls  ki-ki-ki  in  low  tones,  and  kiu  mmh  like  a 
I'^licker,  The  young  of  both  sexes  in  autumn  give,  when  startle<i,  a 
short,  explosive  kep  or  kik,  elosely  similar  to  that  of  the  Carolina  Rail. 

William  Beewster. 
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814*  PomMAearaUiUh  (Ztfin.).  Sora;  Carolina  Rail.  (See  Fig. 
22,  c)  Ad, — Kegion  about  the  base  of  the  bill,  center  of  crown,  and  a  lino 
down  the  middle  of  the  neck  black ;  rest  of  the  breast  and  throat,  sides  of 
the  head,  and  front  part  of  the  crown  pale  blue-gray ;  rest  of  the  upper  parts 
olive-brown,  most  of  the  feathers  with  black  centers,  the  scapulars  and  back 
streaked  on  either  side  with  white ;  wings  fuscous- brown,  their  coverts  gray- 
ish cinnamon,  outer  edge  of  first  primary  white;  lower  belly  white,  flanks 
barred  with  black  and  white.  Jm. — Similar,  but  without  black  at  the  base 
of  the  bill  or  on  the  throat ;  breast  washed  with  cinnamon  and  upper  parts 
darker.   L.,  8*50 ;  W.,  4  30 ;  Tar.,  1-30 ;  B.,  -80. 

Eange. — Breeds  from  Kansas,  Illinois,  and  Long  Island  northward  to 
Hudson  Bay ;  winters  from  South  Carolina  to  northern  South  America. 

Washington,  common  T.  V.,  Mch. ;  July  to  Nov.  Long  Island,  com- 
mon T.  v.,  Apl.  and  May ;  Aug.  to  Oct. ;  rare  S.  R.  Sing  Sing,  common 
T.  v..  May ;  Aug.  19  to  Oct.  24.  Cambridge,  very  common  S.  R.,  Apl.  20  to 
Oct  20. 

Negt^  of  grasses,  on  the  ground  in  marshes.  eight  to  fifteen,  buffy 

white  or  ochraceous-buff,  spotted  and  speckled  with  rufous-brown,  1-24  x  '90. 

The  Sorto'  summer  home  is  in  fresh-water  marshes,  where,  if  it 
were  not  for  their  notes,  the  reeds  and  grasses  would  long  keep  the 
secret  of  their  presence.  But  knowing  their  calls,  you  have  only  to 
pass  a  May  or  J une  evening  near  a  marsh  to  learn  whether  they  in- 
habit it  If  there,  they  will  greet  you  late  in  the  afternoon  with  a 
clear  whistled  ker-wee,  which  soon  comes  from  dozens  of  invisible 
birds  about  you,  and  long  after  night  has  fallen  it  continues  like  a 
springtime  chorus  of  piping  hylas.  Now  and  again  it  is  interrupted 
by  a  high-voiced,  rolling  whinny  which,  like  a  call  of  alarm,  is  taken 
up  and  repeated  by  different  birds  all  over  the  marsh. 

'  They  seem  so  absorbed  by  their  musical  devotions  that  even  when 
calling  continuously  it  requires  endless  patience  and  keen  eyes  to  see 
thiB  dull-colored,  motionless  forms  in  places  where  one  would  not  sup- 
pose there  was  sufficient  growth  to  conceal  them. 

Floating  silently  near  the  shore  on  my  back  in  a  canoe,  I  have  scon 
them  venture  out  to  feed.  With  tails  erect  they  step  gingerly  alor.g, 
evidently  aware  of  their  exposed  position,  for  on  the  least  alarm  they 
dart  back  to  cover.  Sometimes  they  cross  small  streams  by  swim- 
ming, and  they  are  expert  divers. 

In  the  fall  they  gather  in  the  wild-rice  or  wild-oat  (Zizania  aqvat- 
tea)  marshes,  and  a  well-directed  stone  or  unusual  noise  may  biing  a 
series  of  protesting  interrogative  knks  or  peeps  from  the  apparently 
deserted  reeds.  At  this  season  "gunners"  in  small  flat-bottomed 
boats  are  poled  through  the  flooded  meadows,  and  the  Soras,  waiting 
until  the  last  moment,  rise  on  feeble  wing — a  mark  which  few  can 
miss.  Numerous  pufFs  of  smoke  float  over  the  tall  grasses,  and  the 
dull  reports  come  booming  across  the  marsh  with  fateful  frequency. 
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The  Spotted  Crack  (Sl^.  Ihtxana  pDrmnfi)—m.  <^lfl  World  ropreiictitB^ 
tivc  of  our  Som— b  reeordcd  an  *^oc4?flisiojinl  ill  tlreuaUiid.''^ 

215*  Foiwii4>  norvelKiraceiisia  ( (hnd. ) .  Y  £u t.o w  K a i  l.  {Sm  Fig. 

22^  i.)  Ad, — Upper  yarlA  bluek,  the  fesitJjLi*  bordered  with  osjhriiueouB-butf 
aijd  with  from  oiJL^  t'>  tbrt'jj  utirninv  wJiit^  Uum;  brt^ui^t  oolirai^ouus-butf ;  mid- 
dle uf  Uie  l>elly  white  ;  eiidcrt  and  lowtr  belly  black  tir  brownish,  btirnsd  with 
wlilta.    L,,  7  (10 ;  W.,  3-40  \  Tan,  \m ;  B.,  52. 

A*an^«,— EttAtem  Korlh  Amtrk^ii  from  Novu  Seolm  und  lludsion  Bay 
we$^t  Dt>  Utah  and  NuviMiu;  tio  extraliznital  r^uord  oxuLpt  Ciiba  and  tbu  Bbr- 
iuudfis"(A-0.  U.). 

WfUihjngton,  ruro  T,  V,,  Mtii.  ood  OeL  Long^  L&landf  imcoiifUDon  T,  V. 
Umnbridgc,  rartj  T.  V.,  A  pi.  iind  Muy  ;  Oct  aud  ±^ov. 

A'f!*^,  on  the  ground  in  graasy  nmrahea*  -^Vii^a^  or  more,  creamy  buff, 
duDnely  ciprinkled  and  apuckliKl  i>n  lorgDr  laud  with  iiiHty  brown,  1-12  x  m 
(Kidgw.). 

Tbis  little  Rail  inhiibits  marshes  with  othera  of  its  family.  With 
them  it  seems  to  knaw  that  it  can  escape  it?i  enemies  much  more  ensily 
by  hiding  Ui  the  tj*ngled  grassea  f>f  its  home  than  by  taking  wing,  and 
it  llieti  only  to  avoid  actual  capture.  It  can  be  hunted  successfully, 
therefore,  only  with  dogs. 

Nuttall  describes  its  notes  as  **an  abrupt  and  cackling^  cry, 
^kr^k^  *krikf  ^krek^  'kukf  'k'kh"  and  compares  them  to  the  croaking  of 
I  he  tree  frog. 

S 1 6.  PoraaJia  janaioexisla  ( Gm^fL ).    L  rrrLE  B  Th  a  c  k  K  a      A  tt— 

Ileadf  brea^it,  ivnd  upper  belly  slate-coltjr ;  lowtr  belly,  baek,  and  wingH 
brownish  black,  burred  or  s^polted  with  whiUi;  napo  durk  reddish  brown. 
L,,  Cj  OO  ;  W.,  ^-m ;  Tar.,  -9^) ;  B„  GO. 

i&ift^^*.—^*  Temperate  Ni>rth  Amcrlta,  north  lo  Maiisuch  usetL*!,  northern 
ininoifl,  and  Orcj^on ;  f^outh  to  West  lodjt^  mid  iri  wt«tem  ^south  Aiijerien  to 
Chili    (A*  O,  U.J.    Probably  briitds  throughout  it«  North  America  ratigo. 

Wanhin^jton,  ruro  T*  V,,  aoveral  in  8*^jsL   Long  Island*  rare  T.  V. 

Nfdt  f)f  iirmmA,  on  the  g^rouuil  in  uiarj^heA  Jt'ffijiff  ti^n,  whiteT  thinly  B]>rln- 
klod  with  rL*ddii*h  brown  dnt*^  more  nunieroUB  at  the  larger  end,  liX)  x  'm 
(Hebon,  UulL  Nutt.  Orti.  Club,  U  ISTti,  p. 

This  bird  is  about  as  Uifflctilt  to  observe  as  a  field  mouse.  It  is 
said  to  prefer  gra&sy  meadows,  where,  like  others  of  its  frtmily.  it  never 
Jlie3  when  it  can  escape  hy  running  or  hiding.  It  is  apparently  not 
common.  The  only  description  of  its  notes  I  know  of  is  given  by  Mr, 
March,  of  Jamaica,  who,  as  quoted  by  Dr.  RrewfT,  writes  its  call  as 
** ehi-chi-cro-ertxhcroo^  several  times  repeated  in  sharp,  high-toned 
Doles,  so  as  to  be  audible  to  a  considerable  distance.'* 

The  Cows  Crake  Crex  ff  itt),  a  bird  of  Europe  and  northern  Ania,  ift 
emml  in  Grwjnlantb  Bennudti***  and  etu'tern  l^ortli  America.  It  is  about  the 
Also  of  a  Clapper  Rail,  but  hua  a  bill  no  larger  than  tliat  of  the  Bom.  Th<i 
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l^erml  color  of  the  upper  parts  is  between  ochraccous-bufT  and  cream-buff, 
the  feathers  with  black  centern ;  the  wing-coverts  and  mo«t  of  the  quills  are 
pale  rufous ;  the  breast  is  pale  oohraceous-butf ;  the  sides  are  the  same,  barred 
with  white ;  the  middle  of  the  belly  is  white. 

818*  Ioiioniiiiiiartiiiica(Z»nn.).  Purple  Gallinule.  Ad.— Front 
of  the  crown  with  a  bare  bluish  plumbeous  plate;  rest  of  the  head  and  under 
parts  rich  dark  purplish  blue:  under  tail-coverts  white;  back  shining  olive- 
green;  wings  light  blue,  tinged  with  greenish  ;  bill  carmine,  tipped  with  pale 
greenish  (in  skins,  reddish  orange,  tipped  with  yellowish) ;  legs  yellow.  Im, 
— Upper  parts  more  or  less  washed  with  brownish ;  under  parts  more  or  less 
mottled  with  white;  plate  on  the  head  smaller;  bill  without  orange-red. 
Downy  young. — Glossy  black,  head  with  numerous  white,  hairlike  feathers ; 
base  of  the  bill  yellowish,  end  black.  L.,  13-00;  W.,  Y'lO;  Tar.,  2  40;  B. 
from  posterior  margin  of  nostril,  -80. 

Range. — Tropical  America;  breeds  as  far  north  as  southern  Illinois  and 
South  Carolina,  and  rarely  strays  northward  to  Wisconsin  and  Maine ;  win- 
ters from  southern  Florida  southward. 

Long  Island,  A.  V. 

AVtf^,  a  platform  of  reed  stalks  built  in  rushes  over  the  water  or  in  grassy 
marshes.  EggSt  eight  to  ten,  buffy  white,  finely  speckled  with  rufous- brown, 
1-60  X  1-15. 

This  is  a  common  bird  in  the  Southern  States.  It  winters  frorn 
southern  Florida  southward  and  migrates  northward  in  April.  It  is 
ppenerally  found  associated  with  the  Florida  Gallihule,  which  it  resem- 
bles in  habits,  but  its  much  brighter  color  is  apparent  at  a  distance. 

819*  GalUnilla  galeata  {Licht.).  Florida  Gallixule.  (See  Fig. 
22, rf.)  Ad. — Bark  bluish  slate-color;  back  and  scapulars  washed  with  olive- 
brown  ;  belly  whitish ;  flanks  with  a  few  conspicuous  white  streaks ;  under 
tail-coverts  white ;  crown  with  a  bare,  bright-red  plate ;  bill  the  same  color 
tipped  with  yellowish ;  legs  greenish,  reddish  at  the  tibiae,  /m.— Similar,  but 
under  parts  grayish  white;  crown  plate  much  smaller  and  with  the  bill 
brownish ;  no  red  on  the  legs.  Downy  young. — "  Glossy  black,  the  lower 
parts  sooty  along  the  median  line ;  throat  and  cheeks  interspersed  with  sil- 
very white  hairs''  (Ridgw.).  L.,  13-50;  W.,  7'00;  Tar.,  2-15;  B.  from  poste- 
rior margin  of  nostril,  -80. 

Range. — Temperate  and  tropical  America ;  breeds  locally  aa  far  north  as 
Minnesota  and  southern  Maine;  winters  from  the  Gulf  States  southward. 

Washington,  rare  T.  V.,  Apl.;  Aug.  to  Oct.  Long  Island,  uncommon 
T.  v.,  May ;  Sept.  and  Oct.  Sing  Sing,  rare  S.  R.,  June  5  to  Nov.  5.  Cam- 
bridgre,  uncommon  S.  R.,  May  10  to  Oct.  1. 

Nest^  of  rushes  on  a  bed  of  rushes  or  similar  slight  elevation  in  marshes, 
lagoons,  or  swampy  lake  sides.  Eggs,  eight  to  thirteen,  buffy  white  or  ochra- 
ceous-buff,  spotted  and  speckled  with  rufous-brown,  1*80  x  1*25. 

There  is  something  about  the  appearance  and  habits  of  Gallinulos 
which  always  suggests  to  me  the  thought  that  they  are  chickens  who 
11 
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for  unkTiowix  reasons  have  beea  forced  to  adopt  the  ways  of  both  Coots 
and  Rails.  Indeed,  now  I  think  of  it,  the  names  Water-hen  and  Moor- 
hen arc  applied  to  ut^r  relatives  of  our  bird. 

They  fretjuent  marshyi  reed-  or  bush-g^rown  shores  of  ponds  and 
lakes,  walking-  ^^racefully  through  the  tjtngled  vegetation.  Their  flight 
is  short  and,  like  a  Hail,  with  dangling  legs  they  drop  awkwardly  to  the 
R:ri)nnd,  They  swim  readily,  and  when  on  the  water  resenil>le  a  Coot, 
though  they  are  by  no  means  so  aquatio.  Their  notes  are  loud  and 
variedf  and  during^  the  nesting  season  they  are  unusually  noisy.  Thejr 
oommon  note  is  a  loud,  explosive  chuck ;  other  calls  are  suggestive  of 
the  biirnyard,  and  remind  one  of  the  protest  of  a  disturbed  brooding 
hen  or  even  the  Hf|uawking  of  a  struggling  fowl.  In  The  Auk,  vol 
viii,  pages  1-7,  Mr.  Brewster  gives  a  detailed  account  of  hiis  study  of  a 
pair  of  Gallinules. 

2£l4  Fuller  amerlcanar  UmtL  Auericak  Coot;  Mun-UEN;  Caow 
Dl'ck  ;  Buck  i'KTtit.  r;?uu  Fig.  ii'J,^,)  Jfi,— Ileatl  and  neck  blackish  ;  refit  of 
the  pluiuago  dark,  bluinh  rtluteH.n>loi-,  pakr  helow ;  of  th«  wing,  tip9  9/ 
tlis  iifi^ndftrieit,  arid  undcar  t)iil-coveit«  white ;  bill  whitish,  two  spots  near  its 
tip  iind  erowti  plate  hrowiiish ;  lo^js  and  feet  groentnh  ;  loen  with  st^lloped 
jiap*.  hti. — SinvUar,  but  much  wbiU'ir  below,  a  alight  hrowniKti  wa^h  uIjovv  \ 
crt>wn  plate  much  artiallor.  I^own^  yoMw^.— Black ifeh,  white  hulow ;  throut  and 
upper  parts  with  nuuieroujs  hfighlorafiffe  hairliko  fonthcrs  \  lores  r^tl ;  bill  red^ 
tipi>ed  with  black.  L.,  15  00 ;  W.,  7*5<l ;  Tar.,  2^afi  ]  B,  from  po&terior  margin 
of  nostril,  *80. 

Btmnrht, — The  Coot  hears  a  genenil  rcHemblahce  to  the  Flori<lu  Gullinalo, 
hut,  nside  from  the  dilfereneea  in  color,  the  Beallofte<l  w ebbed  feet  of  tiie  Coot 
will  always  mfvo  to  dinUngui^h  them. 

/iijff;/.-.— North  Amvriea  m  far  north  m  Aliisku  iind  New  BTOuawielt,  and 
ca^uiLlly  Greenland ;  breeda  locally  throughout  its  rang© ;  rather  rare  on  the 
Allantle  wtii^t  during  the  nesting  flea^ion. 

Wjuihiutrton,  common  T.  V.,  Mch.  to  Slay  \  Sept  to  15.  Long  liiland, 
uneommon  T*  V.,  Api ;  not  tincointnon,  Sopt,  to  Nov,   Sing  iiiug*  conuuoa 

v.,  Apl.  28  to  May  Ifl;  SepL  23  to  Kov.  13*  Cambridge,  T.  V.,  i-ara  in 
Apl ;  conoiifm  Sept.  to  Nov. 

A'cw^,  of  reeds,  praaHe>«,  etcumon^  reedH  In  frcrth- water  marslii^y.  ^Vf?^ 
eight  to  flftecUH,  pate,  butry  white,  iincly  anl  unilbrnily  speckled  with  choco- 
Ifltts  or  black,  1      «  1  25. 

Ah  om  might  imagine  after  seeing  their  lobed  feel.  Coots  are  more 
aquatic  than  either  of  thp  Gallinulfts.  In  the  Middhi  Stales  they  are 
found  in  rreeks  and  rivers  with  mursihy  and  reed -grown  sfhores*  while 
in  Florida  they  resort  in  enormous  numbers  10  lakes  coveruHl  wit  h  the 
yellow  lilies  locully  known  as  ^*  bonnets UV^^/3A^^r) ;  and  in  some  of 
the  large,  shallow  rivers,  like  Indiiui  River,  they  nmy  be  found  in 
my  rial  1b,  associated  with  Ijesser  Scaup  Ducks* 

In  my  experience  thej  are  as  a  rule  quite  shy;  but  ne^r  the  long 
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railway  pier  at  Titusville,  Florida,  where  shooting;  is  prohibited,  they 
are  as  tame  as  domestic  Ducks.  They  evidently  know  the  boundary 
line  between  safety  and  danger,  however,  and  when  beyond  the  pro- 
tected limits  show  their  usual  caution. 

Coots  swim  easily,  with  a  peculiar  bobbing  motion  of  the  head  and 
neck.  When  alarmed  they  patter  over  the  water,  using  their  feet  as 
much  as  their  wings.   The  sound  produced  is  a  characteristic  one. 

They  are  noisy  birds,  and  when  alarmed  break  out  into  a  great 
chorus  of  high,  cackling  notes  which  I  have  heard  at  a  distance  of  half 
a  mile.  Their  ivory-wlute  bill  is  an  excellent  field  mark,  and  readily 
serves  to  distinguish  Coots  from  Gallinules. 

The  EuROPEAX  Coot  {220.  Fulica  atra)  inhabits  tlio  northern  parts  of  the 
Old  World,  and  sometimes  occurs  in  Greenland.  It  closely  resembles  the 
American  Coot,  but  lacks  the  white  markings  on  the  edge  of  the  wing  and 
under  tail-coverts. 


OBDES  LIMICOUB.    SHORE  BIBDS. 

Family  PHALAROPODiD.ffl.  Phalaropes. 

There  are  three  known  members  of  this  family :  one  is  confined  to 
the  interior  of  North  America,  the  other  two  may  be  called  Sea  Snipe, 
and  are  found  In  the  northern  parts  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  The 
webbed  feet  of  these  pelagic  species  enable  them  to  swim  with  ease, 
and  during  their  migrations  they  may  be  found  in  flocks  resting  upon 
the  sea  far  from  land.  Their  presence  on  our  shores  is  largely  de- 
pendent upon  the  weather,  and  during  severe  storms  many  are  some- 
times found  upon  our  coasts.  Contrary  to  the  usual  rule,  the  female 
in  this  family  is  the  larger  and  more  brightly  colored — indeed,  in  the 
domestic  economy  of  the  Phalarope  household  the  female  is  male,  ex- 
cept in  the  prime  essentials  of  sex.  She  does  the  wooing,  takes  the 
lead  in  selecting  the  nesting  site,  and,  although  she  lays  the  eggs,  the 
duties  of  incubation  fall  upon  the  male. 

KEY  TO  THE  SPECIES. 

A.  Bill  over  MO   224.  Wilson's  Phalarope. 

B.  Bill  under  110. 

a.  Bill  very  slender;  winir  under  4*75.  .  .  223.  Northern  Phalarope. 
h.  Bill  stout ;  wing  over  4  75    222.  Red  Phalarope. 

222.  Crymophilus  ftilicarius  {Linn.).  Ked  Phalarope;  Gray 
Phalarope.  (See  Fi^.  26,  a.)  Ad.  in  summer. — Crown  and  chin  fuscous; 
cheeks  white;  back  black,  the  feathers  bordered  with  cream-buff;  winjcrs 
gray ;  some  of  the  secondaries  and  tips  of  greater  coverts  white ;  upper  tail- 
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covijrti*  rufous ;  under  parts  du]\  roddwh  brown.  A*l.  fPin^r.—Tnp  of  th© 
heud  iiuii  undtT  j^arti!.  vvhiu^ ;  rc?gioii  nbout  llio  pyti  und  b&ek  of  the  ritnik  tm- 
back  ami  Hcwpulars  Utirk  poarbn^ruy  ;  wmjm  i^mybh  fu^^onj*,  iUv.  eovem 
tmd  lecoiiditrses  tipptid  wlUi  white;  rump  and  tail  fuscouH.  Im. — Top  of  tiiiJ 
iicMd^hind  tmck,  buyk^  und  !*cupu[af»  dull  bltiL-k^thts  ftjitkvra  odg^d  witli  ochni- 
^tl^tuh;  wing^'coviartjij  ruoip,  mnl  upifur  lull -etj verts  pluiiilj^^jUi*,  tlie  lulddla 
covurta  bordiiTLHi  with  puk  butl,  tJit  tudl-eovurtii  with  ochraceoua;  btttd  and 
iuH?k  ((jxeept  UA  detfcriVjciti  abovu)  und  low  if  r  juirty  wiiitt%  tbt  throat  itnd  che*tt 
ting^il  with  brownii*h  butl.    L.,  8  li ;  W.^  rriJ7  :  B,,  -87 ;  Tor.,  8-3"  (Kid^w.). 

Mmtjf.—^  Northern  pitm  of  MiMtlnim  hmiisiihtire,  brcetling-  in  the  arctie 
regiomt  and  niigmti.ng  jsoutli  in  wbitvr:  In  tli«  Ujiiti^l  State«t  fsouth  to  the 
Middle  Stiittiis  Oliio  Vulky,  und  Cupe  St-  Liieaa;  oJiioHy  niwritiuie  "( A.  U.  U,), 

WttshinKton,  eiwual,  oau  rueord,  Oct.  Long  Islund,  not  uniximnjon  T.  V., 
May  ;  Ay;<.  to  Nov. 

Ntsi^  H  tfU^ht  hollow  in  the  ^routid  Htiud  with  a  few  bits  of  mosa  imd 
griit^atis.  i;Vl/''t  three  to  four,  aiuiilur  to  thoftu  of  tJie  fol  lowing  speci^fjij  1*25  x  IMJ. 

This  pclag^ie  Kiteeies  is  found  in  nunitjera  some  distance  off  our 
coasts ;  it  occurs  oji  knd  n^i'ely,  aud  generally  only  after  storms. 

B £ 8«  F]ialan>fnis  lobatus  ( Lin \  N o rtu kkh  V n a l aro pg.  a d.  9  tVi. 

tuntitiiir* — Upper  parts  hkty  yniy  ;  back  and  deupulora  edged  with  oclirucDrnij*- 
butf ;  sidee  and  front  of  tlve  neck  rufous,  more  or  kii^i  luixeii  with  nlaty  i^my  ; 
rtsit  of  nnder  piuii*  white^  Ad.  ^  in  MutHmtr. — Similar,  huf  upper  [nirta  bliu*k, 
tuid  with  njorq  tHihnieeoUji ;  sidw  and  frf>nt  nf  tho  neek  niL\e<l  wUh  fuponiiP. 
Ad*,  in  winUr. — Upper  patiA  (rmyiwh^  more  or  leas  niiKod  witb  wdiitt* ;  tipn;  nC 
If  renter  win  (LT-coveiti^  and  *»omf^t3iueK  port  of  the  ntjoondjr  Hen  white*  ixf  union - 
ally  with  trtMH"#  of  rutous  on  the  mdt^f*  of  the  neek  ;  under  pni-t#i  vfh'iUu  moro 
or  mottled  with  trrnyij*h  ttu  the  lirvaitt.  /m.— rpper  purtt^  biaek,  edj^ed 
with  straw-citlf^r:  forehead  white:  under  piirts  while, breatil  sftmetlmed  lightly 
WBshed  with  bufty.   L,,1f-7^'^;  Tar.,  ^m;  B.,  -85, 

/i*<iMy/f',--**  Northern  portions  of  the  nortiiern  homispherc,  breeding  In 
artitic  latitudert;  fiouth  in  winter  to  the  irt^pies"  f  A.  O,  U.K 

Wii*ihiriirtfir^  t^a^ual^  m'ord,  St?T>l.  Ltmjj:  Island,  coinnjoii  T.  V,^  Aug. 
to  Nov.;  May, 

At/tt,n  s*Ii^rht  hollow  in  the  ^^round  lined  witli  isram  and  ni(»«Me«.  ^iftfjt, 
Uiree  tij  fonr,  jinle  olivu-groy  heav  ily  ijlotehi^d  with  deep  eboeolatc*  I'l^  x  *83* 

During  iti*  presienciC  i>fr  0tir  cfjftf^ti?  tbia  speetes  resembl^^s  the  pre- 
ceiling  in  habits*  It  i?,  however,  more  cnmnmn,  and  under  pmper 
r-omlitions  somctifueii  cKx^nrs  in  hrgpr  fii^dits.  I  have  ^^een  it  in  ^reat 
nninlK'rs  itlKHit  one  hundml  miles  off  Barnej^at,  New  Jemey,  in  May, 
For  jievend  hours  the  stmmcr  pfli?spd  tbnnipb  floeks  of  these  Sea 
Snipe,  wbii'b  were  swimming:  on  tho  ocean.  Tbf^y  arose  in  a  body  11 1 
oar  Hjijvroat  b,  aud  in  close  rank  whirled  away  to  the  riglit  or  left  in 
search  of  new  feedings  g^rounds. 

2d4.  Fhalaroptcs  tricolor  {  I  MIX  Wttiox's  PiiAt.Anoi»E,  Ad, 
9  ift^  jwmmer*— Top  of  the  Jieud  and  adddlc  of  the  baek  peiirl-^jrayt  i^apt* 
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white ;  a  black  Btrcak  pawcs  through  the  eye  to  the  side  of  the  neck  and, 
changing  to  rufous-chestnut,  continues  down  the  sides  of  the  back  and  on  the 
scapulars ;  neck  and  upper  breast  washed  with  pale,  brownish  rufous ;  rest  of 
the  under  parts  and  upper  tail-coverts  white.  Ad.  6  in  mmmer. — Upper  parts 
fuscous-brown,  bordered  with  grayish  brown ;  upper  tail-coverts,  nape,  and  a 
line  over  the  eye  white  or  whitish ;  sides  of  the  neck  and  breast  washed  with 
rufous;  rest  of  the  under  parts  white.  Ads.  in  mw^tfr.— Upper  parts  gray, 
margined  with  white ;  upper  tail-coverts  white ;  wings  fuscous,  their  coverts 
margined  with  butfy;  under  parts  white.  Im. — "Top  of  head,  back,  and 
scapulars  dusky  blackish,  the  feathers  distinctly  bordered  with  buff;  wing- 
coverts  also  bordered  with  pale  butt  or  whitish  ;  upper  tail-coverts,  superciliary 
stripe,  and  lower  parts  white,  the  neck  tinged  with  buff''  (Ridgw.).  4  L., 
«-76 ;  W.,  4-75 ;  Tar.,  1-20 ;  B.,  1-20.    9  L.,  9  50 ;  W.,  5-25 ;  Tar.,  1-80 ;  B.,  1-30. 

Jiange. — "  Temperate  North  America,  chiefly  in  the  interior,  breeding  from 
northern  Illinois  and  UUih  northward  to  the  Saskatchewan  region;  south  in 
winter  to  Brazil  and  Patagonia"  (A.  O.  U.). 

Long  Island,  casual,  Aug.,  Sept.,  and  Oct 

Nest^  a  shallow  depression  in  sotl  earth  lined  with  a  thin  layer  of  frag- 
ments of  grass.  £ggs^  three  to  four,  cream-buff  or  buffy  white,  heavily 
blotched  with  deep  chocolate,  1-28  x  -94.  (See  Nelson,  Bull.  Nutt  Om. 
Club,  ii,  1879,  pp.  88-43.) 

"  These  birds  are  rare  in  the  Eastern  States,  abundant  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley,  and  quite  common  westward  within  their  range.  They 
inhabit  the  marshes,  swales,  and  edges  of  shallow  ponds,  feeding  upon 
minute  snails  and  other  small  forms  of  life  that  abound  in  their  aquatic 
haunts,  procuring  the  same  chiefly  by  running  over  the  moist  ground 
or  wading  in  the  short  growths  of  water  grasses.  They  swim  buoy- 
antly, but  seldom  long  at  a  time  or  far  from  the  shore,  and  I  never 
saw  one  dive  or  make  an  attempt  to  do  so,  but,  when  frightened,  pre- 
fer to  escape  by  flight,  which  is  strong,  but  at  such  times  in  a  zigzag 
and  wavy  manner,  dropping  back  as  soon  as  out  of  danger.  As  a  rule 
they  are  not  timid,  and  are  easily  approached.  Their  motions,  whether 
upon  the  land  or  water,  are  easy  and  pleasing,  gracefully  nodding  the 
head  or  picking  from  side  to  side  as  they  go  "  (Goss). 

Family  Eecurvirostrid^.   Avocets  and  Stilts. 

The  eleven  species  comprising  this  family  are  distributed  through- 
out the  warmer  parts  of  the  world.  They  are  generally  found  in 
flocks,  and  may  be  called  Wadiiifr  Snif»e.  They  feed  in  shallow  water, 
wading  to  their  heels,  and  when  necessary  swimming  with  ease. 

225*  Recurrirostra  americana  Gmel.  American  Avocet.  Ad. 
in  summer. — Head  and  neck  cinnamon-rufous,  back  and  tail  white,  scapulars 
and  primaries  black ;  middle  coverts,  tips  of  the  greater  ones,  and  part  of  sec- 
ondaries white;  belly  white,  bill  turned  upward.    Ad.  in  winter  and  Im.-^ 
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GcDerally  mmUorT  but  lieml  and  neck  wliUo  or  iJtarl-ifriiy.  L.,  1()  &0;  W,, 
^V0\  Tar.T  3^5;  B,,  3*75. 

JS?ofl{/^.—Tciiii>« rwU)  North  Anu^riea;  ram  or  accid^Dtal  ou  tlitj  Atlantio 
coast;  brcijd»  from  lUmoia,  and  nirt?l,v  Texiiw,  riortUward  to  tlio  Sufikatcho- 
Wttti ;  wintera  along  the  Gulf  \im&t  mid  tsowih ward. 

Long  lelund],  A.  V* 

Mit^  a  alif  ivt  depression  in  the  groniid  in  muFsliy  place!!.  £^(f§,  tbre©  to 
four,  pale  olive  or  buffy  clay -co lor,  tliiokly  spotted  with  chocolut4i,  P'J5  x  1'35. 

ATocets  are  eoTutnon  bir<k  in  partis  of  the  interior,  but  are  rare  on 
the  AtliiTJtic  comt  They  frcqueDt  sliores  and  shailuw  pools^  und  in 
marching  for  shells,  tTUStui'Ouris,  etc,  their  jieuuliar  recurved  bill  is 
Ufwd  in  a  most  interesting  maimer.  Dropping  it  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  water  until  its  i^mivcxily  touefies  the  bottom,  IhL^y  move  rap- 
idly forward,  and  with  every  step  swing  their  hill  fmm  side  to  side,  m 
a  mower  does  his  scythe.  In  ibis  way  they  secure  food  which  the 
muddy  water  woutd  prevent  them  from  seeing. 

Ad,  a.— A  white  spot  above  and  antither  below  liie  eye;  iVont  of  the  head^ 
front  of  the  ncek,  lower  bftekirump,  dud  under  purtrt  white;  tail  (jrajish  *  re*t 
of  the  pltungige  gloaay,  groeu]§h  blaek.  Ati.  9  . — Similar^  but  with  the  hmk 
fuse<ouja-brown.  /iw^— Similar  to  tJic  precediuiLf,  but  head  and  ueck  more  or 
lesH  marked  with  white ;  baek  and  tionpuluTB  hortkrud  svitli  whit^  or  whitiflh* 
ir.'ilO;  W.,  9-00;  Tiir.,415;  B.,  2m 

Riiinji. — Trrvpieal  Amerira,  breeding?  north  wanl  t-o  tho  (iulf  eoaBt  and 
"  kK'iYlly  nnd  nmdy  "  up  the  MVtMWippi  V«lli?y  m  far  an  Minne-sota;  rare  on 
tlie  Atlantie  eoa**t  nnrtJi  of  Flnrida,  but  htrayjrijtj:  w>nietinie«  u»  far  aw  Midue. 

Long  li^luiid,  Ak  V. 

Nmi,  a  itlight  depre»*sjii>n  in  the  frround  lined  with  gmsHea.  Effff»,  three 
to  four,  olive  or  bu%  elay^eolor,  thiekly  efiotted  with  ehocrjlate,  l-^'O  x  1-25. 

Stnta  are  fond  of  wading  in  shallow  pon(3s  in  salt  marshes,  and  are 
graceful  and  alert  in  their  movements.  During  the  nesting  M?a.son 
they  become  very  noisy,  and  at  nightfall  I  have  heard  them  utter  their 
froglike  croak  as  they  darted  erratically  iibout  over  the  marshes. 

Family  Scolopacid^.   Snipes,  Sandpipers,  etc. 

About  one  hundred  species  aie  considered  as  belonging  to  this 
family-  They  are  distributed  throughout  the  world,  but  during  tho 
breeding  season  are  mostly  confined  to  the  northern  parts  of  the  north* 
ern  hemisphere.  Some  forty-l^ve  speeies  are  Unnul  in  North  America. 
With  tho  Plovers  they  constitrito  the  great  group  known  as  Shore 
Birds  or  Bay  Birds,  and  with  few  esc^pti<ms  they  are  rarely  found  far 
from  the  yicinity  of  water,  Genemily  s]>eaking»  they  are  more  abun- 
dant on  tho  coast  than  in  the  interior,  bia  muny  species  ar@  quite  as 
numerous  inland  as  they  are  near  the  sea.    As  a  rule,  they  migrate 
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and  pass  the  winter  in  flocks,  but  they  are  not  gregarious  during  the 
nesting  season. 

Their  long  bills  serve  the  purpose  of  both  probes  and  forceps. 
Most  of  the  species  probe  the  soft  mud  for  food,  while  some  are  known 
to  have  the  power  of  moving  the  upper  mandible  independently  of 
the  lower  one,  curving  it  at  the  tip  as  one  would  a  finger. 

Snipes  are  not  supposed  to  be  song  birds,  but  during  the  breeding 
season  many  species  are  highly  and  peculiarly  musical,  and  at  other 
times  of  the  year  they  utter  characteristic  whistles.  These  are  sus- 
ceptible of  imitation,  and  the  birds  are  quick  to  respond  to  an  imita- 
tion of  their  notes.  The  sportsman  concealed  in  his  "  blind,"  there- 
fore, calls  to  passing  birds,  and  with  the  aid  of  wooden  decoys  easily 
draws  them  within  gunshot. 

KEY  TO  THE  SPECIES. 

I.  Bill  2-00  or  over. 

A.  Axillars  *  barred  with  black, 
a.  Bill  curved  downward. 

a*.  Bill  over  8*00,  under  4-50   265.  IIudsoniait  Curlew. 

0*.  Bill  under  8*00    266.  Eskimo  Curlew. 

a*.  Bill  over  4*50    264.  Lono-billsd  Curlew. 

ft.  Bill  straight  or  curved  slightly  upward, 
fti.  Tail-feathers  with  numerous  black  bars. 

Wing  over  7-00,  primaries  black  or  fuscous. 

254.  Greater  Yellow-legs. 
t*.  Wing  over  7*00,  inner  web  of  primaries  buff  or  rufous. 

249.  Marbled  Godwit. 
b*.  Wing  under  7*00,  bill  widened  and  pitted  at  the  tip. 
/  231.  DowiTcnER.    232.  Long-billed  Dowitcher. 

ch  Tail  black  with  a  broad  rufous  tip  or  marked  with  rufous. 
6-*.  Outer  web  of  primary  with  rufous  bars. 

227.  European  WooDoonK. 
c».  Primaries  not  barred   230.  Wilson's  Snipe. 

B.  Axillars  not  barred. 

a.  Axillars  rufous  or  ochraceous-buff. 

a».  Bill  over  5*00,  much  curved  downward. 

264.  Long-billed  Curlew. 
a*.  Bill  nearly  straight,  between  3-50  and  5-00. 

249.  Marbled  Godwit. 
a«.  Bill  straighf,  under  3'50    228.  American  Woodcock. 

b.  Axillars  black. 

5*.  Under  parts  chestnut-rufous,  barred  with  black. 

251.  lIuDsoNiAN  Godwit. 
J*.  Under  parts  white,  with  or  without  blackish  bars. 

258.  WiLLET.    258a.  Western  Willet. 


♦  See  Fig.  64. 
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II.  Bill  under  2 00. 
A,  Tail  with  cross-bars. 

a.  Wing  over  6*75. 

a».  Outer  tail-feathers  white,  more  or  less  barred ;  outer  primary  with- 
out bars   255.  Yellow-lkgs. 

o*.  Outer  primary  with  numerous  black  bars. 

261.  Bartramian  Sandpiper. 

b.  Wing  under  5*75. 

Under  parts  white,  with  numerous  round  blackish  spots ;  upper  parts 
brownish  gray,  barred  with  blackish  .   .    263.  Spotted  Sandpiper. 
b*.  Under  parts  white,  breaat  streaked  with  blackish  ;  upper  parts  fus- 
cous, spotted  with  white  250.  Solitary  Sandpiper. 

t*.  Under  paits  tinged  with  buffy,  inner  web  of  outer  primary  speckled 

with  blackish   262.  Buff-brbasted  Sandpiper. 

b*.  Under  parts  white,  breast  washed  with  grayish,  inner  primaries  and 
secondaries  with  a  concealed  white  patch. 

203.  Spotted  Sandpiper  (Im.). 

jK.  Tail  without  cross-bars,  toes  4. 

a.  Bill  over  1*10. 

Middle  upper  tail-coverts  with  cross-bars  or  streaks. 

a*.  Tarsus  over  1*50    233.  Stilt  Sandpiper. 

a*.  Tarsus  under  1 '50,  wing  under  6*00 .   .  244.  Curlew  Sandpiper. 

a*.  Tarsus  under  1*50,  wing  over  6*00    234.  Knot. 

6*.  Middle  upper  tail-coverts  black  or  fuscous,  without  bars;  bill 
straight 

6*.  Tarsus  under  1'60;  upper  parts  blackish,  more  or  less  margined 

with  gray   235.  Purple  Sandpiper. 

6*.  Tarsus  under  1*60 ;  upper  parts  more  or  less  margined  with  rufous. 

239.  Pectoral  Sandpiper. 

b*.  Tarsus  over  1-50    260.  Ruff. 

e».  Middle  upper  tail-coverts  grayish,  bill  curved  slightly  downward. 

243a.  Red-backed  Sandpiper. 

b.  Bill  under  I'lO. 

b^.  Wing  under  4-00. 
b*.  Toes  partly  webbed. 

246.  Semipalmated  Sandpiper.    247.  Western  Sandpiper. 

6*.  Toes  not  webbed   242.  Least  Sandpiper. 

Wing  over  4*00,  inner  webs  of  primaries  plain. 
d^.  Breast  white  or  whitish,  streaked  or  spotted  with  blackish  ;  mid- 
dle upper  tail-coverts  white  .   .    240.  Wiiite-rumped  Sandpiper. 
<!•.  Breast  buffy,  heavily  spotted  or  streaked  *rith  blackish ;  middle 
upper  tail-coverts  black,  slightly  margined  with  rufous. 

230.  Pectoral  Sandpiper. 
Breast  buffy  lightly  spotted  or  streaked  with  black ;  middle  upper 
tail-coverts  fuscous,  lightly  margined  with  buffy. 

241.  Baird^s  Sandpiper. 
i        d^.  Wing  over  4*00,  inner  webs  of  primaries  speckled. 

262.  Buff-breasted  Sandpiper. 
;  C  Tail  without  cross-bars,  toes  8    248.  Sandeblino. 
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228*  PhiloheUb  minor  ( Omel.).  American  Woodcock.  Ad.— -Yroni 
of  the  crown  slaty,  washed  with  butf,  an  indistinct  blackish  line  in  its  center, 
and  another  from  the  eye  to  the  bill ;  back  of  the  head  black,  with  two  or 
three  bars  of  ochraceous-buii';  rest  of  the  upper  parts  black,  margined  with 
slaty  and  barred  and  mottled  with  rufous  or  ochraceous-buff ;  tip  of  the  tail 
ashy  gray  above,  silvery  beneath ;  imder  parts  between  ochraceous-buif  and 
rufous ;  three  outer  primaries  very  narrow  and  much  stiffened.  L.,  11*00 ; 
\V.,  5-40  ;  Tar.,  1-25 ;  B„  2*90. 

Range. — £astem  North  America  north  to  Labrador  and  Manitoba,  breed- 
ing nearly  throughout  its  range,  but  not  commonly  in  the  southern  part  of  it ; 
winters  from  southern  Illinois  and  Virginia  southward. 

Washington,  rather  common  from  Feb.  to  Nov.;  a  few  winter.  Long 
Island,  common  S.  R. ;  a  few  winter.  Sing  Sing,  common  S.  K.,  Feb.  19  to 
Dec.  2.  Cambridge,  S.  R.,  formerly  common,  fast  becoming  rare ;  Mch.  to  Nov. 

Neat^  of  a  few  dry  leaves,  on  the  ground  in  the  woods.  Eggs^  four,  buffy, 
distinctly  and  obscurely  spotted  with  shades  of  rufous,  l-OO  x  1*23. 

During  the  sprinpr  and  early  summer  this  Owl  among  Snipe  haunts 
low,  wooded  bottom-lands ;  in  August,  while  molting,  it  resorts  to  corn- 
fields near  woods,  and  in  the  fall  migrating  birds  frequent  wooded  up- 
lands. But  at  all  times  it  requires  a  soft,  moist  earth  in  which  it  may 
easily  probe  with  its  long  bill  for  its  fare  of  earthworms.  The  holes 
it  makes  are  known  as  "borings."  They  are  generally  found  in  little 
groups,  and  are,  of  course,  certain  evidence  of  the  presence  of  Wood- 
cock. It  has  recently  been  discovered  by  Mr.  Gurdon  Trumbull  that 
the  Woodcock  can  move  the  tip  of  its  upper  mandible  independently 
of  the  lower  one,  and  this  organ  is  made  to  act  as  a  finger  to  assist  the 
bird  in  drawing  its  food  from  the  ground. 

The  flight  of  the  Woodcock  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  a  high, 
whistling  sound  produced  by  its  narrow,  stiffened  primaries  in  beating 
the  air.  When  flushed  near  its  nest  or  young,  the  parent  bird  gen- 
erally feigns  lameness  or  a  broken  wing,  and  leads'  the  intruder  some 
distance  from  its  treasures  before  taking  wing. 

The  cloak  of  night  always  lends  a  certain  mystery  to  the  doings  of 
nocturnal  birds,  and  more  often  than  not  their  habits  justify  our  un- 
usual interest  in  them.  How  many  evenings  have  I  tempted  tlie  ma- 
laria germs  of  Jersey  lowlands  to  watch  the  Woodcock  perform  his 
strange  sky  dance !  He  begins  on  the  ground  with  a  formal,  periodic 
peent,  peent^  an  incongruous  preparation  for  the  wild  rush  that  follows. 
It  is  repeated  several  times  before  he  springs  from  the  ground  and  on 
whistling  wings  sweeps  out  on  the  first  loop  of  a  spiral  which  may 
take  him  300  feet  from  the  ground.  Faster  and  faster  he  goes,  louder 
and  shriller  sounds  his  wing-song ;  then,  after  a  moment's  pause,  with 
darting,  headlong  flight,  he  pitches  in  zigzags  to  the  earth,  uttering  as 
he  falls  a  clear,  twittering  whistle.    He  generally  returns  to  near  the 
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place  from  which  he  arose,  and  the  pemi  is  at  ODce  reBtimed  as  &  pre- 
liminary to  another  round  in  the  sky, 

Tlio  EiTBafEATf  WuoiicofJK  Scolopnx  ruMicoln)  h^t&  a  general  ro- 
fteinblatiue  U>  our  Woodooek,  but  b  luuch  larfjrer;  the  ouder  porta  aro  bajxed 
With  bliiekf  tlio  wingfa  aro  barred  with  TUtbus^  nod  tlie  outer  primarioB  aro  not 
uiimrginiit*]*   It  b  of  necideJittil  oceurrcnco  in  extern  North  Am  erica. 

vi*^.— Upper  |HirU(  bliii'k,  barjeJ,  bordered^  imd  mottled  vitli  ditt'erent  shftde^j 
of  crutirii-bulf ;  wings  fusoouft^  t)Ut€r  edge  of  outur  primary  niid  tips  uf  i^rtjater 
i^fiveita  wbita;  thmat  whitts^  neek  and  bru{i.^t  cHihrai.'e;ons-biitl",  indiiitliit'tly 
strv.-akt!d  with  blaekisb ;  boUy  whit<.%  sidee  barrod  witb  black;  utidtT  tail- 
cuvurts  buftyi  barred  wiiU  bluek  ;  oimx  tail-ft^athursi  burned  witli  bliiek  and 
whitfci,  inntir  otam  blyck^  barniii  with  niftsua  at  their  eudts  uiid  tip[ted  with 
whitiflh.   L.,  n*^>\  W.,  fiiMJ;  Tar.,  vm;  B.»  % 

Hattfe. — Xorth  Ameriea»  breeding  from  Hontiiem  Minnei*otii,  nortborn  llli- 
noisi^  north Wijstem  Ff^nngyKutnaf  and  Connucdeut  noTthward  to  iluduOQ  Bay 
and  Labrador,  md  wmtermg  froui  southern  tllinoiii  and  8outii  Carolina  to 
northern  Eolith  Amerioa. 

Washington,  common  T.  V.,  Mch.  to  Mayli;  full;  oocii^timtat  in  winter. 
Long  li^lami^  comuioo  V.,  Meh.  and  Apl- ;  An^,  m  CJct.  Sing  Sing^  t>l- 
crably  common  T.  V.,  Meh.  20  to  May  6 ;  OqL  ti  to  Nov.  20.  Cambridge,  com- 
mon T,  v.,  Apb  5  to  May  5^  ^ept  and  y«L 

St/ffM,  three  to  four,  oUvo,  clay-color^  or  hrowniwh  aahy,  hoav ily  marked 
With  ehocolote,  isrinci pally  at  the  kr^er  end,  1-60  h  M7. 

Wil$on*s  Snipe  froquents  fresh-water  meadows  and  swamps,  and 
in  sprinj^  is  often  found  in  low-lying-  swales  In  meadiiws  or  mowing 
titylds,  but,  except in|;f  in  very  dry  s<jasons,  it  seldom  alights  on  mlt 
marshes.  At  tirae^,  especially  in  winter  or  early  spring,  when  the 
meadows  are  oovfinMi  with  snow  or  iet\  it  r^sarfs  to  springy  rims 
wooded  wilh  alders,  birohes,  and  maples,  hot  as  a  rule  it  prefers  open 
place^^.  Two  things  are  ossentiiil  hi  its  requirements — ground  so 
tlioronpfhly  water-soaked  tis  to  affonl  slight  resistantie  to  its  long  and 
highly  sensitive  bill  when  probing,  and  such  concealment  as  tui^soeks, 
hiUoL'ks,  or  Jong  grass  aflford,  for,  unlike  the  Sandpipers,  the  Snipe 
rarely  venturiis  out  on  liare  mud  flats,  ^ve  under  cover  of  darkness. 
Although  strictly  nocturnal  than  the  Woodcock,  it  feeds  and  mi- 
grittes  chiefly  by  night  or  in  "  thick*'  weather.  Its  migratory  move- 
ments aro  notoriously  erratic,  and  meadows  which  one  day  are  alive 
with  birds  may  be  quite  des*^rled  the  next,  or  the  reverse- 
Dear  to  our  sportsmen  is  Wilson's  Snipe,  partly  l>eoauso  of  the  ex* 
eel le nee  of  its  flesh,  but  chiefly  from  the  fact  that  it  fumii^hes  a  mark 
which  taxes  their  skill  to  the  utmost,  and  which  no  mere  novice  need 
hope  to  hit,  nnless  by  accident ;  for  the  bird*s  flight  is  swift  and  tortu- 
ous, and  it  springs  from  the  grass  as  if  thrown  by  a  cataptdt,  tittering 
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a  succession  of  hoarse,  rasping  scaipea  which  have  a  peculiarly  start- 
ling effect  on  inexperienced  nerves. 

In  the  springtime — and  occasionally  in  autumn  also— Wilson's 
Snipe  mounts  to  a  considerable  height  above  his  favorite  meadows  and 
darts  downward  with  great  velocity,  making  at  each  descent  a  low  yet 
penetrating,  tremulous  sound  which  suggests  the  winnowing  of  a  domes- 
tic Pigeon's  wings,  or,  if  heard  at  a  distance,  the  bleating  of  a  goat,  and 
which  is  thought  to  be  produced  by  the  rushing  of  the  air  through  the 
wings  of  the  Snipe.  This  performance  may  be  sometimes  witnessed  in 
broad  daylight  when  the  weather  is  stormy,  but  ordinarily  it  is  re- 
served for  the  morning  and  evening  twilight  and  for  moonlight  nights, 
when  it  is  often  kept  up  for  hours  in  succession. 

Besides  this  "drumming"  or  "bleating,"  as  it  is  called,  the  Snipe, 
while  mating,  sometimes  makes  another  peculiar  sound,  a  kuk-kiik' 
kuk'kuk-kup,  evidently  vocal  and  occasionally  accompanying  a  slow, 
labored,  and  perfectly  direct  flight,  at  the  end  of  which  the  bird  alights 
on  a  tree  or  fence  post  for  a  few  moments. — William  Brewster. 

The  EuROPKAN  Snipe  (gf9.  Gallinago  gallinago)  inhabits  the  northern 
parts  of  the  01^  World,  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Greenland,  and  accidental 
in  the  Bermudas. 

881*  BCaerorhamphiUigfrlseiui  (^me^.)*  Bowitcher.  (Sec  Figf>. 
25, a,  26,  c.)  Ad,  in  summer. — Upper  parts,  tertiuls,  and  wing-coverts  black,  the 
feathers  edged  or  barred  with  ochraceous-buff  or  rufous ;  rump,  upper  tail- 
coverts,  and  tail  barred  with  black  and  more  or  less  ochraceous-buff ;  prima- 
ries fuscous;  under  parts  dull,  pale  rufous,  whitish  on  the  belly,  more  or  less 
spotted  and  barred  with  black.  Ad.  in  winter. — Upper  parts  brownish  gray  ; 
rump  and  tail  barred  with  black  and  white ;  throat  and  breast  washed  with 
ashy,  belly  white,  sides  and  under  tail-coverts  barred  with  black.  Im. — Upper 
parts  black,  the  feathers  edged  with  rufous ;  rump  and  tail  barred  with  black 
and  white,  and  sometimes  washed  with  rufous ;  secondaries  widely  edged  with 
white ;  under  parts  more  or  less  washed  with  ochraceous-butt  and  obscurely 
spotted  with  blackish.   L.,  10-50 ;  W.,  5*75 ;  Tar.,  1-30 ;  B.,  2-05-2-50. 

Remarks. — The  barred  tail  and  tail-coverts,  with  the  peculiar  flattened, 
pitted  tip  of  the  bill,  are  characteristic  of  this  and  the  next  species. 

Range. — Eastern  North  America,  breeding  within  the  Arctic  Circle,  and 
wintering  from  Florida  to  South  America. 

Washington,  casual,  one  specimen,  Sept.  Long  Island,  common  T.  V., 
May ;  July  to  Sept.  15. 

Egg$^  four,  light  buffy  olive,  distinctly  spotted  and  speckled,  especially 
about  the  larger  end,  with  deep  brown,  1-65  x  1'13  (Kidgw.). 

The  Dowitchers  are  among  our  best-known  Bay  Birds.  They 
migrate  in  compact  flocks  which  are  easily  attracted  to  decoys  by  an 
imitation  of  their  call.  Mud-flats  and  bars  exposed  by  the  falling  tide 
are  their  chosen  feeding  grounds.   On  the  Gulf  coast  of  Florida  I  have 
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ee^n  several  hundiPed  gathered  in  sach  close  rank  that  they  entirely 
concealed  tho  sandbar  on  which  they  vvGrt^  resting* 

23S»  MarCT^orhamphiu  scolopaceiu  (tSa^).  Lona-bh^lsu  Dow- 
JTCii&Kt  Wkateex  DowiTo^fEit.  A'l.  hi  fiumm^r.^^lmiiaT  to  tht  preceding, 
hut  averaging  larger ;  the  hill  eHjJiitndtJy  is  louger,  tht:  under  pfirta  are  jiiofii 
mil  form ly  rufous*,  mid  tha  esidfin  iire  more  hLMivtlj  barred  with  hlnvk.  Ad,  i/t 
ti'ifihT  and  /m. — To  be  dijitingui^hGd  fruin  th^  eorrGf*pnn<liiig  j!ttu.goa  of  M.  fjri- 
Ktti  only  by  thuir  lar^r^^r  W.,  H  00 ;  Tar.,  VftQ ;  B„  a-lO-2iKK 

Rmfjn, — MiBftUsippl  Valley  and  witatem  pro vi nee  af  North  AniericM  from 
Mexico  to  AltLF^ku;  \t^^  eosiiriiOfj,  but  of  rogulwr  ot'ouFri*li£3«  along-  the  Atluutiy 
eou^l  of  the  United  istiitcA^*  (A.  O.  U.). 

Wiishmgton,  {!Aauni,  sDVtJU  shot  in  Ajih    Long  Islnud,  ciiiiuftl,  July  Mi  OcL 

-fj/j/*,  four,  not  d lifting ubhnhlc  from  tjiosis  of  the  pracading  wptscitfa. 

This  is  a  bird  of  the  interior  and  Western  States,  and  occurs  on  our 
eoAsts  as  a  rare  but  regular  lat^3  fall  migrant.  It  rsiscnibles  the  pre- 
ceding species  in  habita,  but  Iha  bay  men  who  "gnn'*  for  Snipo  say 
they  can  recognise  it  by  its  somewhat  different  notes.  Like  the  WooiU 
cock.  Wilson's  Snipe,  and  iwat  ally,  gria^na,  the  male  utters  i4 
flight  song  in  the  nt^ating  aoaaui.  It  is  well  dej'cribtjd  by  Mr,  E, 
Nebon  in  his  R^^port  on  Collectinns  londe  in  Ala^ska,  p.  lOl, 

Z^Z*  Btieropal&ma  binutatopuB  (B&nap.).  SxrLT  SANnriPEB. 
Ait  ih«mflLtT,— UpjHiV  [furte  blntk,  bordcrud  with  gruyUh  and  buffyj  oar- 
covurts  and  an  indistinct  line  amuiid  thtj  baek  of  the  head  ru/ou*;  seeond^ 
ariia  grayifih,  <jdgod  with  wlnte ;  prl manes*  fuj^KouB;  rump  imhy ;  upp«r  taib 
etjverts  barrc^J  with  black  and  white;  outyr  tail-fojitht>rB  with  hrokon  duftky 
bars,  inner  oii«a  with  ^Lntrnl  PtreakM  or  rnoriirinri  of  brownish  gmy  or  white; 
u  1 1  i  I  tr  pii  rt»  w  1  u  te,  h  eii  v  11  y  I  tarrutl  w  1 1!  i  f  uacoufl.  ,  hi  in  tviv  ttr. — V  pppr  yHTts 
brownbJi  ^my ;  uppt-r  tail-covcrtM  itkUa  ;  twil  v*  bito^  niur;arincd  with  brownieih 
gray ;  under  part^  whittsi  the  throat,  nt'f  k,  jvnd  i^kb^  iodiptlnetly  i^treakLd  or 
wjj^hed  with  graFish.  Similar  to  the  precLniing,  hut  the  upper  pftrt«  bliwlt- 

jjih^  margined  with  oehmtsuoua-huft    L.,  5' 25 ;  W„  5-00 ;  Tor,,  Vf**) ;  B.,  I  fi5, 

Eeinnfi:«.—Thii  diatingui>ihing  charaetem  of  this  upcciL"*  are  tlic  flattened , 
pUtcd  tip  of  the  bill,  in  eotmet'tion  with  the  very  hm^  iwtA. 

^lani/ef.— KiWtern  North  A  nwrieu^  breeding  with i a  the  Arctic  Clrclo,  ttnd 
wintering  jls  far  south  ats  South  Anjenua. 

Wa»liin!^0f],  iMt^uab  re<Hjrd.  Long  l?i|mjd,  not  uncoraujon  T,  V,,  May  ; 
July  to  Out  lU. 

three  to  fiiur,  pah>  crayls!]  bull,  (ir  irmyiNb  buify  w)ote,  Iwldly  **}v>Ltiifi 
with  di:b  vttndyke-br«>wn  nod  purplish  gray,  \  A1  n  l'(ji>  j  HIdgwj. 

Colonel  N.  H.  fio^ss,  in  bis  admfrabk^  Rinla  of  Kjin?yi?t,  wnlf^s  Ibnt 
he  has  observed  this  spwie?  nlon^^-  the  edges  of  old  channelj?  of  rivcr?i 
or  muddy  pools  of  water,  in  whinh  it  wades  whUe  fi-edingj  immersing 
tlua  hea*!  and  feeling-  with  its  s<Misitive  bill  in  the  thin  rand  for  fjjotb 
It  moves  abiuit  rather  j^lowly  tvs  com  pared  with  the  tnie  Sandpipers, 
and  at  times  will  try  and  avoid  detection  by  gquattiug  clase  to  the 
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p^und,  flying  only  as  a  last  resort,  and  then  darting  swiftly  away 
with  a  sharp  ttoeet,  tweet, 

884*  IMtkgW^  Cftnutuui  Linn.  Knot;  Kobin  Snipe;  Gra.t  Snipe. 
(See  Figs.  25,  i,  26,6.)  Ad.  in  tummer. — Upper  parte  barred  and  streaked  witJi 
black  and  white  and  rufous ;  tail  ashy  gray,  narrowly  margined  with  whitish  ; 
under  parts  dull  rufous ;  lower  belly  white  or  whitish,  sides  sometimes  with 
black  bars.  (According  to  George  II.  Mackay,  it  requires  about  four  years 
for  birds  to  acquire  this  plumage.  See  Auk,  x,  1893,  p.  25.)  Im. — Upper  parts 
plain  brownish  gray ;  upper  tail-coverts  barred  with  black  and  white,  tail 
brownish  gray  ;  breast  and  sides  barred  with  black,  belly  white.  Young. — 
Upper  parts  pale  brownish  gray ;  head  streaked  with  blackish ;  back,  wing- 
coverts,  and  scapulars  with  distinct  black  and  white  borders ;  upper  tail-cov- 
erts barred  with  blackish :  tail  ashy  gray,  narrowly  margined  with  white ; 
under  parts  white ;  breast  finely  streaked  or  spotted  with  blackish ;  flanks 
barred  or  streaked  with  blackish.   L.,  10-50;  W.,  6-76;  Tar.,  1-20;  B.,  1-30. 

Bange. — Northern  hemisphere,  breeding  within  the  Arctic  Circle,  and  in 
America  wintering  from  Florida  to  South  America. 

Long  Island,  not  uncommon  T.  V.,  May  15  to  June  10;  July  15  to  Nov. 

EggSy  known  from  only  one  specimen  collected  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort 
Conger  by  General  Greely,  and  described  as  "  light  pea-green,  closely  spotted 
with  brown  in  small  specks  about  the  size  of  a  pinhcod,"  1*10  x  1-00  (see 
Merriam,  Auk,  ii,  1885,  p.  313). 

Knots  feed  along  the  beaches  on  the  small  crustaceans  and  raol- 
lusca  brought  in  by  the  waves,  and  they  also  frequent  muddy  places, 
where,  like  the  true  Snipe,  they  probe  the  ground  for  food.  They 
decoy  with  ease,  "  bunching  "  so  closely  as  they  wheel  into  the  stools 
that  the  entire  flock  is  sometimes  killed  by  a  single  discharge.  Mr. 
George  H.  Mackay.  in  one  of  his  careful  and  detailed  studies  of  our 
Shore  Birds,  describes  their  notes  as  a  soft  wah-quoit  and  a  little  honk. 
The  flrst  is  particularly  noticeable  when  flocks  are  coming  to  the  de- 
coys (see  Auk,  x,  1893,  pp.  25-35). 

£86*  IMng^  maritillUlb  Brunn.  Purple  Sandpiper.  Ad.  in  smn- 
mer. — Upper  parts  black,  marjrined  witli  ochraceouw-buff  and  cream-buff; 
wings  fuscouR-frray,  greater  coverts  margined  with  white  nnd  some  seconda- 
ries entirely  white ;  upper  tail-coverts /v^cot^^,  outer  tail-feathers  ashy  gray, 
inner  ones  fuscous ;  throat  and  breast  brownish  pray,  streaked  with  black ; 
belly  whit«,  sides  and  under  tail-coverts  streaked  with  brownish  gray.  Win- 
ter plvmnge. — Ilead,  neck,  breast,  and  sides  ashy,  the  two  latter  margined 
with  white  ;  back  fuscous,  margined  with  ashy  ;  wings  fuscous,  the  coverts, 
secondaries,  and  tertials  distinctly  bordered  with  white;  upper  tail-coverts 
and  middle  tail-feathers  black  or  fuscous,  outer  tail-feathers  ashy ;  belly  and 
linings  of  the  wings  white.    L..  9-00  ;  W.,  5-00 ;  Tar.,  9-00 ;  B.,  1-40. 

Remarh». — The  brownish  gray  or  ashy  breast  of  this  species  is  a  good 
distinguishing  character. 

Range. — "  Northern  portions  of  the  northern  hemisphere ;  in  North  Amer- 
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loa  chieflj  in  thu  northeai^Uiru  portion,  brBediDjUf  in  the  h'n^h  north,"  Boutli  id 
wmt»r  U>  tJiu  Oreat  Luke^  atid  Long  Idandt  und  cis&uttUy  U>  Floritia. 

hong  Island,  uDcorumon  W.  V,,  Nov.  I  to  Moh,  1,  Cambridge,  ofl&iiid,  onii 
tfiMtariL^,  UcL 

i^Sfj/*^  thrac  to  four,  oUve  el«y-c<)lor  or  brownlih  ashy,  heavUj^  morkfid 
with  Tufoufl' brown,  145  x  I  08. 

This  bird  might  be  called  Winter  Snipe  or  Rock  Snipe,  Indeed,  I 
find  the  latter  name  has  been  applied  to  it  from  its  habit  of  frequent- 
ing rocky  coasts,  where  it  secures  ila  food  in  the  ikigw  uttiithed  to  rocks 
exposed  by  the  fttlling  tide. 

230.  Trtn^  m&cal&tA  VMil  Peotoial  Sawuph-er;  KniEKia* 
Ad.  in  aummer^-^VpiK^r  pnrti*  bhick^  tht^  feathers  all  heuvily  bortlered  with 
pal«  ochraeeuue-butt ;  riiiiip  imd  upper  tai I -co ve rt fs  ^^a<?Jb,  lightly  tipped  with 
ochraueoiis-biitf ;  middle  uU-t'oiithoT^  hiDg^t,  pointed  and  niur^ined  with 
biitly ;  outtjr  tuil-fcutbers  brownish  gmy^  narrowly  margined  with  white ; 
throiit  white,  neek  and  brenist  hyavily  atronked  with  blaek  and  buffy  ■  rcpt  of 
under  part*  white.  Winter  ^/umd]/i?.— Siiniliir,  but  (K^hraceous-buff  of  upper 
purtM  rtipkced  by  rufous,  and  breast  heavily  waHhed  with  buffy.  L.,  9.00 ; 
6  4u;  Tiir,,  MO;  B.,  115. 

/iswKJi'Jb. — Thiii  bird  ^imewh^t  rewemblji^  bolh  T.fn§eh\tUh  and  T.hfifrdii^ 
but  it  diiit'rft  from  them  in  its  larger  i^ize,  black  instead  of  wlulc  or  fuicows 
iipptar  t4iiUeovert«,  und  longer,  more  pointed  middk  taU-featherti. 

Miftpe.—^anh  Amerieii;  bri-cclp^  In  tUu  arctic  regionu  and  winters  In  the 
"West  IndiLi*  and  South  Aineriea. 

Wttflhin^ton,  t.'<»ninien  T.  V.,  Apl ;  Aug,  to  Nuv.  Lmig  Island,  T.  V., 
rare  in  ftj^ring,  ooinmoti  from  July  15  to  Nov*  1.  Sing-  Sing,  rare  T.  V.,  Sept 
10  to  Oct  1<V.   Canibridge,  irrt'^'ulur  and  unL^niinon  in  Sept  and  Oct 

Ffftf*,  four,  dr»b,  to  mutinies  with  a  yre*-!!!**!!  tinife,  blotfhed  with  clear 
wmber-bPown  markinirn,  morv  numerous  at  the  larger  end,  I '50  k  l  OU  (Mur- 
doch ). 

The  names  Grasa  Snipe  and  Krieker  de8eril>e  with  equal  truth  and 
conciseness  the  haunts  nnd  nutt^  of  t\ik  Snipe,  It  fruqntMits  wet, 
f^tissy  meadows  rather  than  betwlies,  and,  althnufjh  it  flies  in  liocks, 
the  birtls  scatter  while  fmlin^r  and  take  wing  one  or  moro  at  a  time* 
Thpy  thus  remind  »>ne  of  Witmni's  Snipe.  Thpir  nota  is  a  squeaky, 
frrating  whistle.  They  will  respond  to  an  imitation  of  it,  but  do  not 
decoy  so  readily  as  the  larger  Bay  Birds.  Mr.  K  W.  Nelson  write^^* 
that  during  the  breeding  season  the  male  infiatej^  its  breast  and  throat 
until  they  are  double  their  normal  sis^e,  and  uttera  a  deep,  hotiow,  rem- 
nant note. 

240.  Trln^  ftuetccilMa  VieUL    White  ntTir En  SANnrirm.  Ad. 

in  ifummtr.—  VppvT  parts  black,  od^red  with  rufouft:  rump  ftmyMi  fuHCou^s 
mtrgintd  with  mhy  ;  hmgt^r  upper  Uil-coverth  wAi"**,  with  aometuuej*  brownish' 


•  Be|^.  on  Nat.  Hist.  Colla,  madu  in  Alaska,  p.  lOB, 
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gray  markings ;  centaul  tall-feathers  fuscous,  outer  ones  brownish  gray ;  upper 
throat  white;  neck,  breast,  and  iides  distinctly  streaked  and  spotted  with 
black  and  more  or  less  washed  with  ochraceous-buff.  Winter  plumage. — 
**  Upper  parts  plain  brownish  gray,  with  indistinct,  narrowed,  mesial  streaks 
of  dusky ;  otherwise  as  in  summer,  but  streaks  on  chest,  etc.,  less  distinct 
(Ridgw.).  Im. — Similar  to  summer  examples,  but  the  feathers  of  the  upper 
parts  with  rounded  whitish  or  ochraceous-buil'  tips ;  breast  less  distinctly 
streaked.   L.,  7*50 ;  W.,  4  90 ;  Tar.,  90 ;  B.,  -95. 

BemarJcs. — The  white  upper  tail-coverts  distinguish  this  species. 

Jiange. — Eastern  North  America,  breeding  in  the  arctic  regions  and  win- 
tering as  far  south  as  the  Falkland  Islands. 

Long  Island,  not  uncommon  T.  V.,  July  20  to  Oct  10.  Sing  Sing,  casual 
T.  v..  Sept 

Eggs^  three  to  four,  light  olive,  or  olive  brownish,  spotted  (usually  rather 
finely)  with  deep  brown  and  dull,  purplish  gray,  1-37  x  -94  (Ridgw.). 

"They  frequent  the  sandy  beach  as  well  as  the  marshy  shores 
upon  the  coast,  l^ut  inland  seem  to  prefer  the  edges  of  pools  of 
water  upon  the  uplands.  They  move  in  small  flocks,  are  very  social, 
often  associating  with  other  waders,  are  not  as  a  rule  shy  or  timid, 
and,  when  startled,  usually  fly  but  a  short  distance,  drop  back,  and 
run  about  in  an  unconcerned  and  heedless  manner j  picking  up  the 
minute  forms  of  life  that  usually  abound  in  such  places,  occasionally 
uttering  a  rather  sharp,  piping  weet,  weet.  Their  flight  is  swift  and 
well  sustained  "  (Goss). 

841*  ^Mii£^  balrdii  ( 6bt<««).  Baird^s  Sandpiper.  Ad.  in  summer. — 
Upper  parts  fuscous ;  feathers  of  the  crown  and  nape  margined  laterally  with 
pale  buffy;  back  and  scapulars  tipped  with  pale  bulfy  or  brownish  gray; 
middle  upper  tail-coverts  fuscous^  sometimes  tipped  with  butty ;  central  tail- 
feathers  fliscous,  margined  with  whitish,  outer  ones  pale  brownish  gray ;  throat 
white ;  breast  washed  with  buffy  and  lightly  spotted  or  streaked  with  fuscous ; 
sides  and  belly  white.  Im. — Similar,  but  the  back,  scapulars,  and  wing-cov- 
erts with  rounded  white  tips.  (In  the  winter  these  tips  are  more  or  less  worn 
off.)   L.,  7-40 ;  W.,  4-90 ;  Tar.,  -90 ;  B.,  -85. 

Remarks.— bird  most  closely  resembles  T.fusdcollis.  In  any  plum- 
age it  may  be  known  from  that  species  by  the  fuscous  instead  of  white  middle 
upper  tail-cove^.  In  summer  it  differs  also  in  the  absence  of  rufous  above, 
the  less  heavily  spotted  throat,  and  the  white  instead  of  spotted  sides.  In 
winter  the  chief  distinguishing  marks  of  the  two  species,  aside  from  the  dif- 
ferently colored  upper  tail-coverts,  are  the  butty  breast  and  generally  paler 
upper  parts  of  bairdii. 

Range. — Interior  of  North  America,  breeding:  in  the  arctic  regions  and 
migrating  southward  to  South  America ;  rare  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 

Washington,  casual,  one  record.   Long  Island,  casual,  Aug. 

Eggs^  three  to  four,  light,  creamy  buff,  sometimes  tinged  with  rusty, 
thickly  speckled  and  spotted  with  deep  reddish  brown  or  chestnut,  1-30  x  -93 
(Ridgw.). 
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*'^In  habits  thejare  similar  to  the  White-riimpeU  (which  ihcj  so 
closely  reeeuible),  hut  are  more  inciljiiod  to  wander  from  the  water's 
edge.  1  have,  flushed  the  birds*  on  hig-h  prairita  knd$,  at  least  a  rntle 
Irom  the  wHter  "  (Goss). 

S42.  THo^  mlniltUla  I'ieUl.  Least  hsAwi>PiPi5B ;  Mkatiow  Ujcrtk; 

Feep.  JiL  iti  tttitiinnr*  -\l\*\iiif  purt^  bluok  or  I'u^^uus,  tidgud  and  tipped 
with  hutf'y  or  1  y  lb  II* ;  rut  up  and  m  tddlu  upper  toil-coverta  pldn  black  or  fua- 
eous;  t!4uLriil  Uul-ftJutLeni  blat:k  or  f  asuouij,  oiik^r  one*!  atahy  gmy  ■  upper  throat 


cmly  with  Er4nmii9  puHllm^  from  which,  howiivur,  it  iimy  iilwuyB  dititlo- 
irakbijd  by  tho  AlwiofTct!  of  webe  between  tho  buaes  of  the  torn. 

Hamjf.^lionh  America,  hrei^diiig  in  tli4i  Jiretic  rcgicnia  and  wintflrlng  from 
the  Gulf  Stmt*  to  ISoutU  Ameriea. 

Wufthlngton,  aticuuimoii  T.  V.,  May ;  An*?,  to  OcL  Long  latond,  nbuti 
dntit  T.  V.^  Apl.  25  tUrotijrh  Muy  ;  July  throu|trh  Stjpt-  Sinjr  Sinjpr,  tolerably 
eorimion  T»  V.,  May  9  ti>  May  23;  t>ot  8*  Cambridge,  very  coinition  T.  V., 
May  tiS  to  May  31  ;  July  20  to  Auij. 

i^f/fl,  three  to  tVnir,  paks  ^'rayii*h  huffy,  varymir  to  pale  brownish,  thlokly 
spotted,  *i|ieck)ed,  or  epriukkd  with  ducp  chestnut  and  dull,  purpliflli  gray* 
115  X  -83  i  liiilgw.). 

Thii^,  the  smiilie^t  of  our  Sand  pipers,  is  frequently  associated  with 
its  larger  cousin  rhe  Semipalraated  S»inrl piper  on  the  ehnres  utid 
J>e^he!=»  hnl  it  also  vii^its  the  gras&y  meadow.^,  and  for  this  reason  is 
known  by  bay  men     the  "  Meadow  Oxeye*" 

243s«  iVln^a.  aJLpinjBr  pAciflcft  ( )^  Hko-^aci^ed  Sa^nupipeie^ 
Lea II BACK.  Ad,  in  r«;«r)^.  —  Upper  parttt  broadly  murgimKl  with  rufous,  tl 
eent^^rg  nf  the  feathers  black,  witipi  browubh  ifmy;  breast  whttUhJlghtl 
fltrejiked  wUh  bluekiKli ;  niiddlfl  of  the  bcjlly  with  a  lan/s  blftclt  paieA^  lower 
belly  white,  /m.— Upper  parts  blnckifthH,  the  leathers  with  rounded  tips  of 
rufouA  or  huffV;  breast  wafth^d  with  huffy  and  indistltietly  ptreaked  with 
hli^kifth;  belly  spotted  with  hlack.  Wint^ftr  /?^im(^<r.— Upper  parts  brown- 
i*h  gray;  middle  upper  tti.il -en verts  fuaoous;  winj|r-covert»  hrowtiifth  ^fray 
margined  wkh  buffy ;  throat  white ;  br^aiit  a^hy,  indietinetly  jitrfiaked  ;  boUy 


white ;  ne?:k  and  breast  white  or  buffy, 
streaked  with  fuj^eouB ;  belly  and  jiidee 
white*  /m^—Sunilar^  but  feathera  of 
the  baek  with  roundtd  rufous  or  buffy 
tipa;  breaHt  not  distinctly  fttreakedn, 
iriVtSfrj&i^umaj/*'.— Upper  parts  brown- 
ish gray,  sKJTnetimes  with  more  or  lesft 
blaek  in  the  eeutera  of  the  feathers; 
hreaut  white  or  aahy,  not  distinctly 
Btreakod.  L.,  «0O;  W.,  3  50;  Tan, 
•70;  B.,  75. 


Fia.  <iS.—Lfaflt  Sandpiper. 
tHataral  aizt?,> 


RemiirkJt,—T\m  m  the  smallfest  of 
our  SandpipGTw,  and  ean  be  contuMfMl 
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white,  the  sides  sometimes  spotted  with  black.  L.,  8*00 ;  W.,  4*75 ;  Tar.,  l-OO ; 
B.,  1-50. 

JUmarks. — There  is,  of  course,  every  degree  of  intcrgradation  between 
summer  and  winter  plumage,  but  the  species  may  always  bo  known  by  its 
slightly  curved  bill. 

Range.— }^onh.  America,  breeding  in  the  arctic  regions  and  wintering  from 
Florida  southward :  rare  in  the  interior. 

Washington,  rare  T.       ApL;  Oct  Long  Island,  T.  V.,  uncommon  in 


Fio.  63.— Bed-backed  Sandpiper.  (Natural  size.) 


spring,  Apl.  1  to  May  15;  common  in  fall,  Aug.  31  through  Oct.  Sing  Sing, 
tolerably  common  T.  V.  in  fall,  Oct  3  to  Oct.  24.  Cnnibridgo,  casual,  one 
instance,  Oct 

Eggt^  three  to  four,  varying  from  pale,  bluish  white  to  ochracoous-buff, 
heavily  marked  with  chocolate,  chiefly  at  the  larger  end,  1-43  x  1-01. 

Generally  speaking,  this  is  a  shore  or  beach  bird,  though  it  also 
visits  grassy  marshes.  It  flies  and  feeds  in  flocks,  and  is  an  unsus- 
picious, rather  stupid  little  Snipe,  less  active  than  most  members  of 
this  family.  The  gray-plumaged  fall  birds  are  known  as  "  Leadbacks,*' 
while  in  the  spring  they  go  by  the  names  "  Blackbreast "  or  "  Redback." 

The  Dunlin  {24S.  Tringa  alpina)  is  the  Old-World  representative  of  our 
Ked-backed  Sandpiper,  from  which  it  differs  only  in  being  less  brightly 
colored  and  somewhat  smaller.  L.,  about  7-40;  W.,  4-12-4-50;  Tar.,  -78-90; 
B.,  1*05-1*25.   It  is  of  casual  occurrence  in  North  America. 

The  Curlew  Sandpiper  {244.  Tringa  ferruginea)  inhabits  the  eaBtcrn 
hemisphere,  and  occurs  casually  in  eastern  North  America.  It  has  been  re- 
corded from  Ontario,  Nova  Scotia,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  and  Long  Island. 

846*  Erennetes  pusillllS  {Linn.).  Semipalmated  Sandpiper  ;  Sand 
OxKYE ;  Peep.  Ad.  in  summer. — Upper  parts  black  or  fuscous,  margined  with 
brownish  gray  and  a  smnll  amount  of  rufous ;  rump  grayish  brown ;  upper 
tail-coverte  blackish ;  tail-feathers  brownish  gray,  central  ones  darkest;  breast 
streaked  or  spotted  with  bluekish.  Ini. — Siniihir,  but  upper  parts  and  wing- 
coverts  blackish,  with  rounded  rufous  or  l)UiIy  tips  to  tlic  feathers ;  breast  un- 
12 
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fltrpftked,  lidtcd  flrith  Ivufly.  Wtnier  jii/«m«irfi," Upper  pails  hrowniah  jap^y, 
with  darker  ftjmili  fitixyikti ;  upper  lull-eoverts  rlarltcr;  under  parts  Avliitt!,  BOino- 
tjmo»  wUli  taint  iitrL^akei  on  tiifi  breast.    L.,  <3*30 ;  W.,  3^75 ;  Tixr.,  *75 ;  B.,  fiS-'SO, 

JUntarks. — The  amjUi  si^e  of  tbLs  atid  the  next  Hpceies  prtivonta  tht^ir  be- 
ing confuiMsd  with  aiiy  otlier  ejscept  Trirtf/a  jiUnuUtla^  thjm  which  tJiey  may 
always  bo  known  by  their  partial iy  wubbcd  torn. 

Iittnije.—K&»t<at\i  Nortli  Auifiri(Ni;  breb<lfi  v\\  tho  arctic regionf!^ and  wintoni 
from  tho  Gulf  States  southward  through  Brozih 

Wai^hbxgton,  rare  T.  V,,  May  ;  Aug.  to  Oct.  Long  Isknti,  QbundoDt  T*  V,, 
Mny ;  Jnly  Uirough  Sept  Sing  Snig^  common  V.  in  fall^  Aug,  14  to  0^1. 
%\    Cambridge,  very  common  m  Aug.  und  Sept. 

Etj^*^  tliroti  to  four,  pale,  dull  grayish  butf,  sprinkled^  speck  led,  or  spotted 
with  dark  hfowti  and  purpUt*h  y^ray^  1*21  x  (^Eidgw*). 

Tho  thought  of  these  little  Sandpipers  always  creates  a  mental  pic- 
ture of  a  long  stretch  of  dA2i?ling  bmch  with  its  ovcr-chftTiging  surf* 
line.  I  hear  the  oft-repeated  bo^^raing  of  the  rollings  tumbling  break- 
ers, and  in  the  distance  sec  a  groop  of  tiny  forms  hurrying-  to  and  fro 
over  the  sat  id  smoothed  by  the  frotl^y  wave^.  With  what  nimble  grace- 
ful m.'ss  they  follow  the  receding  waves,  searching  for  treasures  cust  up 
by  the  sea  1  What  contentment  and  good-fellowship  are  eaqjressed  by 
their  cheery,  eonversational  twittering;^  I  Up  and  down  tho  beaeh  they 
run,  now  advancing,  now  retreating,  sometimes,  in  their  eagerness,  ven- 
turing too  far,  when  the  waters  threaten  to  ingulf  them,  and  in  momen- 
tary confiiaitm  they  take  wing  and  hover  back  to  a  place  of  safety* 
Sudden ly»  as  though  at  a  signal,  they  are  off  ;  a  compact  Hock  moving 
as  one  bird,  twisting  and  turning  to  right  and  left,  now  gloanung  white 
AS  the  sun  strikes  Ihctr  snowy  bodies,  now  dark  again  like  a  wisp  of 
aunlosa  cloud  flying  before  the  wind, 

847.  Ereimetea  oeeMentaUs  Lawr.    WEOTEuif  eEMiFAivAXBu 

SA!fi>pii'Kn.— Tliia  bird  closely  reHOtribks  th^j  preceding,  from  whkh,  in  mm- 
nier  plumage^  it  dillLni  in  having  the  upper  part«  eouppiciionHly  mar^finod 
with  rufous  and  tho  bruast  more  heavily  streaked.  In  fall  imd  winter  plutri- 
fl|?o  thi*  ditlereneejt  in  coloration  nro  not  so  apparent,  but  the  birds  are  to  bo 
tlii^tinffubhed  at  any  scas^in  tjy  tho  kIzo  of  the  bill,  wbieli  in  the  wositcm  dpo- 
cicB  always  avcrag:cs  longer,    W.^  8- SO ;  Tan,  80 ;  B.,  ■B5-t*30. 

Ran^a.—'^m^m  North  America ;  breeds  in  the  arctic  regions,  and  win- 
tora  from  the  Gulf  StotOB  to  South  America;  occasional  on  the  Attftntie  coat^t. 

Long  Uland,  uncommon  T.  V.,  occurring  with  E,  pmUluM. 

Eptp^  throe  to  four,  dtep  cimiamon  buffy,  *^prinklL*d,  spec  kiwi,  or  thtekly 
?pott<?d  with  brij[Tht  ruf^ty  brown  or  chestnut,  tho  gunoral  aMp4?cl  dccidudly 
rusty,  1-24  x  ST  (Kidirw.). 

This  westeni  roprcBontativD  of  the  preceding-  species  is  soTnetimes 
found  on  our  coasts  assoeiatcd  with  its  eastern  relative.  In  Florida, 
particularly  on  the  Gulf  coast,  it  occurs  in  numbers  during  the  winter. 
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848*  CSalldrls  mreoarlft  (Linn.).  Sandkrlino;  Surf  Snips.  Ad. 
in  summer. — Feathers  of  the  upper  part»  with  generally  black  centers,  bor- 
dered and  sometimes  barred  with  pale  rufous  and  tipped  with  ashy  white ; 
wings  fuscous,  the  basal  half  of  the  outer  web  of  the  inner  primaries  whUe  ; 
wing-coverta  grayish  fuscous,  the  greater  one  broadly  tipped  with  white ;  tail 
brownish  gray,  narrowly  margined  with  white;  throat  and  upper  breast 
washed  with  paU  rufous  and  spotted  with  blackish ;  rest  of  the  under  parts 
pure  white.  Jm,  in  /all. — Similar,  but  upper  parts  without  rufous,  glossy 
black,  the  feathers  sometimes  bordered  with  white,  but  generally  with  two 
white  spots  at  their  tips  separated  by  tlie  black  of  the  central  part  of  the 
feather;  nape  grayish  white,  lightly  streaked  with  blackish;  under  parts 
pure  white,  with  occasionally  nfew  spots  on  the  breast  Winter  plumage. — 
Upper  parts  pale  brownish  gray,  wings  as  in  the  preceding ;  under  porta  pure 
white.   L.,  8  00 ;  W.,  6-00 ;  Tar.,  1-00 ;  B.,  1-00. 

Jiemarhs. — The  Sauderling  is  the  only  one  of  our  Snipes  or  Sandpipers 
having  three  toes,  and  it  may  always  be  known  by  this  character  in  combi- 
nation with  its  booted  or  transversely  scaled  tarsi. 

Range. — ^  Nearly  cosmopolitan,  breeding  in  arctic  and  subarctic  regions ; 
migrating,  in  America,  south  to  Chili  and  Patagonia  "  (A.  0.  U.). 

Washington,  casual  T.  V.,  two  records.  Long  Island,  common  T.  V.,  Mch. 
15  through  May;  Aug.  1  through  Sept.  Sing  Sing,  tolerably  common  T.  V., 
to  June  6 ;  Sept  9  to  Oct.  5.   Cambridge,  casual,  one  instance,  Sept. 

Eggs^  three  to  four,  light  olive-brown,  finely  spotted  or  speckled  with 
darker,  the  markings  larger  and  more  blended  on  the  larger  end,  1-41  x  '01 
(Ridgw.). 

This  is  a  true  beach  bird,  and  is  usually  found  on  shores  washed 
by  the  sea.  It  frequently  associates  with  the  Semipalmated  Sandpiper 
or  Oxeye,  which  it  resembles  in  habits,  but  its  larger  size  and  lighter 
colors  distinguish  it  from  that  species. 

840*  Idmosa  Ibdoa  (Linn.).  Marbled  Godwit;  Brown  Marlin. 
Ad. — Upper  parts  black,  the  head  and  neck  streaked  with  buffy,  the  back 
barred  or  the  feathers  spotted  on  the  sides  and  sometimes  tipped  with  buffy 
or  ochraceous-buff ;  inner  web  of  the  outer  primaries  and  both  webs  of  the 
inner  ones  ochraceous-buf  or  pale  buffy,  speckled  with  black ;  tail  ochraceous- 
buff  barred  with  black ;  throat  white,  rest  of  the  under  parts  pale  buffy,  spotted 
or  barred  with  black ;  bill  curved  slightly  upward,  yellowish  at  the  base, 
black  at  the  end.  7m. — Similar,  but  the  under  parts  with  few  or  no  bars  except 
on  the  flanks  and  under  tail-coverts.    L.,  18-00 ;  W.,  8-75  ;  Tar.,  2-75 ;  B.,  4-00. 

Range. — North  America,  breeding:  chiefly  in  the  interior,  from  western 
Minnesota,  and  rarely  Iowa  and  Nebraska,  northward,  and  migrating  south- 
ward to  Central  America  and  Cuba;  rare  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 

Long  Island,  rare  T.  V.,  Aug.  and  Sept. 

Egg%^  three  to  four,  clay-color  or  brownish  ashy,  blotched,  spotted,  and 
scrawled  with  grayish  brown,  2'15  x  1*60. 

Colonel  Goss  writes  that  this  species  "inhabits  the  salt-  and  fresh- 
water shores,  marshes,  and  moist  ground  upon  the  prairies.    It  feeds 
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upon  crust4ic*<?a,  inaer ts,  worms,  larvn?,  etc,^  moTing  ahmit  in  a  horizontal 
posiUon,  picking  and  probing  as  it  goes.  Its  Jlight  is  easy  and  well 
BQstained,  though  not  very  mpid ;  in  alighting,  mists  the  wings  over 
the  back  as  it  touches  the  gromid.  Theae  birds  as  a  rule  are  ghy,  and 
keep  well  out  of  reach,  ♦  ♦ 

TAiLKi>  Mahleit.  Ad. — tipper  pa.ti»  black,  tlic  head  and  ticP!\  Btrcakcd  nnd 
th«  hiuik  8i>ottod  or  barrtnl  witli  (Khruceourt-butT;  prirnime«  hluek  or  Juhojiji*  ; 
upiKir  tail-covtsrts  whi'U^  tJie  lateral  onbA  tl[tpcd  or  htured  with  bluck ;  ttiil 
hhA%  with  a  broiid  bam  and  u  nnrrmv  tip  of  white? ;  throtit  hulfy^  Htreakoil  witli 
blrtckinh ;  imdi>r  partit  chestnut-rufoujs  biirrft  wirh  bkek  and  flomci  i  im'Fi 
tipped  with  whitish  ;  axillani  himik.    L,,  iTi  CK);  W.,  g-as  ;  Tar.,  ^'25;  B,,  S  20. 

i&iw^ti.— Ettuti^rn  Nortli  Arocrica;  \>rvt"dM  in  the  ar^'tSc  refrifiriB  and  nii- 
grates  south ward^  chietly  through  the  InUifiorj  m  far  m  Patagonia* 

Long  Island^  rarn  T.  V.,  Aug.  and  Sept 

£^tj*^  throt  In  four,  dct-^p  olivw,  hair-brownT  or  broccoli -brown  fRometiTn™ 
paler),  usually  more  or  Ictta  spotted  with  darker  brown,  but  Bometirnefl  nearly 
uniform,  ii  20  k  1*43  (Hidgw.)* 

Thts  bird  resemblea  the  preceding  in  habtbs,  and  like  it  Is  rare  on 
the  Atlantic  coast. 

The  Black -TAILED  Go n wit  {SS£.  Limom  limom)  inhnbita  the  nortliem 
ports  of  tho  Old- World  and  ia  of  neeidental  occurrence!  in  Gro^nland, 

T«vtaiiii«  melaiioleiiciu  (OmeL).    Oiisater  VELLow-i.Eai. 

Ad.  in  ^tiFfifitiK — Upper  yurla  Itbu'k,  thu  hi^vd  und  nock  (jtreakpd  and  the 
bock  Bpottijd  or  barrtMl  with  wliltt*  or  ni+by  :  upper  tull-eoverta  white^  more  nr 
leiiH  barrod  with  hlaek :  tail  white  or  ashy,  bam^tl  with  black ;  breast  hem  ily 
t^potted  with  black;  sides  barred  witli  black-  miLtdle  of  the  belly  white. 
Whftr-r  plumnfffl.—B'mii]iir^  but  ypptr  partis  bniwnisb  gmy^  e<lged  with  whit- 
ish ;  Rides  of  llie  scitpulars,  tcrtiulfl.  and  wing-wiverti*  with  b1a<:kitih  and 
whititih  epotft ;  bronst  only  iim^htly  streaked  with  blackish,  and  sid^  aligbtly 
harrod.   L.,  14  00  ;  W..  7  70 ;  Tar.,  2-40  ;  B.,  £'20. 

;?an^^._Kortli  Americft;  breeds  from  Minnesota  and  rarely  northern  BU- 
Tiom  antl  Antii'roeti  ncTrthward  i  winters  fff^ni  the  Gulf  B tides  to  Patagonia. 

Washington,  rather  common  T.  V.,  Apl.  and  Miiy ;  July  2S  to  Nov.  Long 
Inland,  common  T.  V.,  Apl.  10  throu;rh  May ;  July  15  throuirh  Oct.  Sing 
Bini?.  eommoo  T,  V.,  to  Juno  5  to  Oct.  28.  Cauibridgc,  eonnnon  T*  V.j  Apl. 
1&     May  25 ;  Sept,  imd  Oct 

Ep^M,  throe  to  four,  brownish  bufl^,  dintiuctly  but  very  irregularly  Bpott«d 
with  rich  Vandyke-  or  Jiwldcr-brown,  I '45  x  1*20  tRid(jw.). 

It  needs  only  the  musical  note's  of  the  Yellow-leg  to  re<!a]l  memo- 
ries of  many  days  passed  alonq:  the  sshoro  and  in  the  inarsheF.  Half 
re<-*iining  in  my  blind,  I  see  in  fancy  the  staring  decoys,  pointing:  like 
weathnr^oeks  wilh  rhe  wind,  and  hear  the  dull  bnoming  of  surf  be- 
hind the  brown  s^and  dunea. 
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Few  birds  are  flying ;  lulled  by  the  lap,  lap  of  the  water,  I  have 
almost  fallen  asleep,  when  from  far  up  in  the  gray  sky  comes  a  soft, 
flutelike  whistle,  tcJieu,  wheu-wheu-wheu-wheu,  wheu,  wheu-wheu,  I  re- 
spond quickly,  and,  lying  on  my  back,  look  eagerly  upward.  Not  a 
bird,  can  be  seen,  but  the  questioning  call  grows  stronger  and  is  re- 
peated more  frequently.  Finally  I  distinguish  five  or  six  black  points 
sailing  in  narrow  circles  so  high  that  I  can  scarcely  believe  they  are  the 
birds  I  hear.  But  no  bar  or  shoal  breaks  the  sound  waves.  The  birds 
grown  larger  and  on  widening  circles  sweep  earthward.  Their  soft 
whistle  has  a  plaintive  tone ;  their  long  bills  turn  inquiringly  from 
side  to  side.  The  stolid  decoys  give  no  response,  they  repel  rather 
than  encourage,  but  the  whistling  continues,  and  with  murmured 
notes  of  interrogation  the  deluded  birds  wheel  over  them,  to  find  too 
late  that  they  have  blundered. 

855.  TotanilS  llaTipes  (^m^/.).  Yellow-leos;  Summer  Yellow-* 
LEGS.  Ad.  in  summer. — Upper  parts  generally  brownish  grny,  the  head  and 
neck  streaked  with  black  and  white,  the  back,  scapulars,  and  wing-coverts 
with  sometimes  black  centers,  spotted  or  tipped  with  whitish  or  brownish 
gray ;  upper  tail-coverts  white,  more  or  less  barred  with  black,  tail  varying 
from  white  to  brownish  gray,  witli  numerous  black  or  blackish  cross-bars ; 
breast  heavily  spotted  or  streaked  and  sides  barred  with  black ;  belly  white, 
legs  yellow.  Winter  plwnMge. — Similar,  but  upper  parts  brownish  gray,  the 
sides  of  the  feathers  witli  whitish  spots ;  tail-bars  grayish  ;  breast  lightly 
streaked  with  ashy.   L.,  10  75 ;  W.,  6-40 ;  Tar.,  2  05 ;  B.,  1-40. 

JSemarh. — This  bird  closely  resembles  the  Greater  Yellow-legs  in  color, 
but  may  always  be  distinguished  by  its  smaller  size. 

Jiange.— North  America,  breeding  chiefly  in  the  interior  from  Minnesota, 
northern  Illinois,  Ontario  County,  N.  Y.,  northward  to  the  arctic  rcj^ions; 
winters  from  the  Gulf  States  to  Patagonia. 

Washington,  rather  common  T.  V.,  Apl.  to  May  15;  Aug.  to  Nov.  Long 
Island,  T.  V.,  very  rare  in  spring,  abundant  in  fall;  July  15  to  Oct.  1.  Sing 
Sing,  tolerably  common  T.  V.  in  fall ;  Aug.  25  to  Oct.  5.  Cambridge,  rare  in 
May ;  sometimes  common  in  Aug.  and  early  Sept. 

JSggs,  three  to  four,  bulfy  (variable  as  to  shade),  distinctly  (sometimes 
broadly)  spotted  or  blotched  with  dark  madder-  or  vandyke-brown  and  pur- 
plish gray,  1-69  x  1-15  (Ridgw.). 

This  species  closely  resembles  the  preceding  in  notes,  habits,  and 
choice  of  haunts.  It  decoys,  however,  more  easily,  and,  generally 
speaking,  is  more  common. 

The  Green-shank  Totanus  nehularius)  is  an  Old- World  species,  of 
which  three  specimens  were  taken  by  Audubon,  May  28,  1832,  near  Cape 
Sable,  Florida.  It  resembles  our  Greater  Yellow-legs,  but  ditters  chiefly  in 
having  the  lower  back  and  rump  white. 

The  Green  Sandpiper  {257.  Totanus  ochropus)  is  an  Old-World  species 
which  has  been  recorded  once  from  Nova  Scotia.   It  resembles  our  SQl\.^<Nt^ 
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Santl|>ipur,  but  is  larger  (W.,  5-75),  und  bus  tho  upper  tuil-covortB  pure 
while. 

Totajina  BaUtajiiu  {  Wit4.).  Sollta^rv  San  dm  per.  Ad,  in 
#tii»tf»iT.— Ujvper  piirtit  olivo'fust'oaa,  with  a  dight  grooniflh  tlngo,  tlie  hvad 
and  iKiisk  Htreukf^d  md  tlm  Unvk  n^omd  with  white  -  uppt*r  tnil-i3ovcrttt  fim- 
coUH,  with  Una  whitish  Kpita  on  tlioir  siiltB^  the  lutoml  ornis  somttitiies  Imritsd ; 
eenlr^il  pjur  of  tuil-fciLthers  fusit^ou^  thu  □tLure  white,  bumjJ  with  bliuik; 


Fio.  <M.— laner  view  of  witig  of  SohtJiry  Sandpiper*  fihowfnj;  barred  axilJaTB- 

* 

hrsiimt  strenked,  md  mdoa  aoiiiutinies  httrred  with  black ;  bcjUy  whit^i ;  axlllurs 
bamd  with  liltiek  and  wJiite  \  Ic]^  green ish  fuftcous,  Wittti^r plumbs. — Siini- 
Iwr^  but  u[*per  partH  yruyish  bnjwn  ;  Lead  and  neck  genendly  utiHtreuked^  and 
the  Imek  unly  lightly  t^pi.Tttcd  willi  bully  white;  breu^t  etreiiked  with  brown- 
iith  gniy.    L.,  8*40;  W.,  Ti  a.-j;  Tiir,,  I'iiO;  B„  115. 

Kun^e^—Emitim  Korth  America;  hrtsids  Imiillyund  rurtly  tram  northern 
Ulirioitt,  western  PunnBylvaiiiu,  tuid  Miilne  uoittiward ;  wintuni  iu  Keuth 
Anjf^ricii. 

Wufihington,  eoiiimon  T.  \\,  A  pi  to  Muy  25;  July  ta  Nov.  Long 
tttltindf  common  \%  May;  July  IS  to  Uet  1.  Sing  Siti^,  eommon  T.  V., 
Muy  a  to  30 ;  Aug.  ii7  to  Uet  %  CanibridireT  qotiimon  T.  V*,  May  15  to  25 ; 
July  ao  to  Oct. 

I'Jgj/s^  known  horn  otily  one  exunipk  taken  by  Jonndaei  Riehnrdaoiif  near 
L»kc  Bombazinp,  Vermont,  May  28, 1878,  und  deueribtxl  by  Dr.  IJrewur  m 
light  drab,  wltli  wmall,  rounded,  brown  markings,  some  quite  dark,  nowhtro 
conlluent,  iiud  ut  the  krgisr  md  ft  fbw  faint  purplish  Bliell-markR,  l^BB  x  -tS. 

Tbis  ia  a  wood  Sandpiper,  It  is  rarely  found  on  the  beac^hes  or  sftlt 
marshes  near  the  sea,  but  frequents  fresh-wator  ponds,  or  lakes  and 
wcHxlbnd  Htruamti.  Imlh  in  thfi  lowlamb  an<l  mountains.  It  is  gener- 
emlly  obsfcrved  during  tho  mij^rutinns,  and  although  it  occasionally 
breetla  in  the  Middle  Stat^esi  it^  skill  in  concealing  its  nest  has  defied 
tht!  search  of  oologists.  It  h  a  quieter,  more  difrnificd  t^ir^i  than  the 
8|Kttted  Sandpiper,  and  us  a  rule  only  utters  ita  "low,  whistling  notes  " 
when  fiusbed* 

mrr.  Vp[yvr  purt^s  bruwniith  gruy,  thtj  huud  and  ni.^k  Mtn-nkud,  and  the  hack 
harred  with  blaek,  and  somotiinBa  huffy,  the  eentcre  of  the  feathcrti  being  oq- 
canionnlly  wholly  black  ;  bi^aal  lialf  of  thu  priumriefl  and  jyf renter  part  of  aoo- 
cmdariifi*  white ;  upper  teJl-eovertfl  white  with  a  few  hluekiah  bara;  uentnd 
tnH-feathuruuflhy,  iudititliietly  batr^  with  blackish  ;  outer  on&tt  whitish,  lightly 
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mottled  with  grayish;  forcnock  heavily  streaked;  breast  and  sides  heavily 
barred  with  dark  brownish  gray  and  more  or  less  washed  with  buffy ;  belly 
generally  wliite,  with  sometimes  a  few  bars.  Winter  plumage. — Upper  parts 
brownish  gray,  unmarked ;  tail  without  bars ;  rump  and  wings  as  in  the  adult ; 
breast  washed  with  grayish ;  belly  white ;  axillars  black.  L.,  16-00 ;  W.,  8*00 ; 
Tar.,  2-30;  B.,  215. 

Jian</e.— Eastern  North  America,  breeding  from  Florida  to  southern  New 
Jersey,  and  loeally  and  rarely  to  Maine. 

Washington,  rare  T.  V.,  Aug.  Long  Island,  T.  V.,  rare  in  May ;  uncom- 
mon in  Aug.  and  Sept   Sing  Sing,  A.  V. 

three  to  four,  clay-color  or  buffy,  thickly  spotted  with  chocolate, 
chiefly  at  the  larger  end,  2*10  x  1*55. 

Willets  frequent  both  fresh-  and  salt-water  marshes,  shores,  and 
beaches.  If  you  visit  their  haunts  during  the  nesting  season,  on  flut- 
tering wings  they  will  hover  above  your  head  or  fly  low  over  the 
marsh  to  draw  you  away  from  their  home,  uttering,  with  scarce  a  mo- 
ment's cessation,  their  loudly  whistled  call  of  piUy-mll-willet,  pilly- 
will-toillet.  All  day  long,  and  even  at  night,  I  have  heard  them  repeat 
these  notes  until,  wearied  by  their  persistence,  one  is  thankful  to  leave 
them  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the  ground. 

S58a.  S«  8«  inornata  Brewst.  Western  Willet.— Sliglitly  larger 
than  the  preceding,  and,  in  summer  plumage,  the  upper  parts  are  paler  and 
less  lieavily  marked  with  black ;  the  breast  va  leas  heavily  streaked  and  more 
suff"used  with  buff'y,  and  the  middle  tail-feathers  are  without  black  bars.  In 
winter  plumage  the  two  forms  can  be  distinguished  only  by  the  slight  and 
inconstant  character  of  size.    W.,  8  50 ;  Tar.,  2-50 ;  B.,  2  40. 

Range, — Western  United  States,  breeding  from  Texas  to  Manitoba;  win- 
ters on  the  Gulf  coast  from  Florida  to  Texas. 

The  Ruff  {260.  Ihvoncella  pvgnax)  is  an  Old-World  species  which  occa- 
sionally wanders  to  eastern  North  America.  It  has  been  taken  in  Maine, 
Massachusetts,  Ontario,  Ohio,  Long  Island,  and  New  Jersey.  The  adult  male 
may  be  known  by  its  enlarged  ruff",  which  varies  in  color  from  black,  chest- 
nut, and  rufous  to  buffy  and  whitish.  The  female  is  without  a  ruff',  and  is 
otherwise  very  different  from  the  male.  The  upper  parts  are  grayish  brown, 
the  back,  scapulars,  and  tertials  are  broadly  barred  with  black,  the  outer 
tail-feathers  are  a.shy,  the  inner  ones  are  barred  with  buffy  and  black,  the 
breast  is  ashy,  with  concealed  black  bars,  the  belly  is  white.  In  winter  the 
upper  parts  are  light  grayish  brown  with  few  or  no  bars.  6  L.,  12-50;  W., 
7-50;  Tar.,  1-90;  B.,  1-50.    9  L.,  lO'OO ;  W.,  G-00;  Tar.,  1-40;  B.,  1-15. 

861*  Bartramia  lon^cauda  (BecJist.).  Bartramian  Sandpiper; 
Upland  Plover;  Field  Plover.  Ad. — Head  and  neck  streaked  with  black 
and  ochraceous-buff ;  back  and  wing-coverts  ochraceous-buff',  barred  with 
black;  tertials  olive,  barred  with  black  and  margined  with  ochraceous-buff; 
primaries  fuscous,  the  outer  one  barred  with  white  ;  inner  tail-feathers  brown- 
ish gray,  outer  ones  varying  from  ochraceous-buff  to  white,  all  more  or  less 
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biimr  J  wilii  bliuik  ^  hmmi  ami  sMca  woshod  with  liutfy  Mid  etrmkud  or  burrad 
with  hltMik ;  Unlly  whiiQ  t>r  whitittb.  Im. — Simlluj-,  but  ihu  m^hmeuoui^-butt 
U  doepor.    L.,  1  [*!iO ;  W,,         Tur,,  I'SK) ;  11.,  Plb. 

Mimtrh,  -I'hv  white  bwn  on  thu  outer  primury  will  al  wjiyj*  attrve  to  ideii- 

^^»j?fiL— EnHterii  North  Aniiiritjn;  broods  lociilly  i'wm  Kmi»m  md  Vir- 
ginia ta  Ahiskti  uftd  Novii  Seotm ;  wiiitcrH  tivor  tiiimt  of  South  Aiubrlctw 

WHghjQ^toii)  i^unuiitm  T*  V.,  Apl. ;  Au^'*  to  fesept.  Lung  Ittlaudf  utJcuiumuD 
K.,  At»l.  to  SupL  C*irtjbrld^{i;,  not  couiuion  T,  V.,  Api,  ^  to  Miiy  5 ;  July 
30  to  Sepu  13. 

FfffB^  four  ti>  Itvo,  €r*!amy  bulf  or  white,  «pottod  with  n»ddii»h  bruwn  or 
ehcKJolfltoT  ehiurty     tlic  lurjjer  wod,  1-&0  x  1-30* 

The  tJphind  "  Plover  is  at  humo  on  groasj  plains  and  pustures. 
It  is  iisually  u  shy  bird,  nud  can  rai^lj  be  sueeessfuliy  ap(>ruuchetl  on 
foot.  It  shows  no  fear,  iiowcvcr,  of  a  man  wiio  is  riding  or  driving, 
and  when  tm  horsul*aek  1  havo  passed  within  a  few  vanls  of  birds 
which  regarded  me  with  some  interest  bat  no  alarm.  They  so  clcjeely 
resemblo  dried  gvms  in  color  that  it  is  gomotimea  ^xcciHlinijly  diffi- 
cult to  dii*linguish  them  from  thoir  enrronndings.  One  rauy  ndc  over 
a  prairie  upon  which,  at  first  glance^  not  a  Plover  is  visible,  and  find, 
aftar  careful  ^crutiny^  that  do^scns  of  birds  are  scattered  about  him 
feeding. 

In  aii^^hting  they  &treleh  their  wings  to  the  ntmasTt,  high  over  tbelr 
bnt-k^t  as  if  if*  gti  the  wrinkles  out  before  gently  folding  tliein.  When 
flushi-nl  they  utter  a  soft,  bubbling  whistle.  During  their  migra- 
lions  one  nnty  eleurly  hear  thej^e  sweet  notes  from  birds  traveling  be- 
yond  tlie  iimits  of  human  vi^iion.  Mr,  LangiOe  descril>es  their  idarrn 
notu  as  a  spirited  and  rapidly  uttereil  qtiift-ip-tp^ip^  quip-ip-ip'ip^  and 
their  song:,  given  from  the  groujid,  Ji  fence,  or  even  a  tree,  as  thr-r-r-r-r- 
ftc-e-^^^-^-e-iio-o-i^-o-o-oo,  lie  remarks :  Th is  pn»h)nge<b  mournfub  mel- 
low whittle,  more  like  the  whistling  of  wind  than  u  bird's  voice,  may 
Int  hetird  (^ven  in  tlie  night,  and  is  one  of  the  most  weird  atid  npvcr-to- 
be- forgotten  sounds?  in  Nature/^ 

see.  Ti^u^tes  Qubraflfscftms  (  n6ilL\  B(3Fr^ani!A8TiEi*  Sawi>- 
i-u  iiit.  J^/.-lit-pur  pitris  Jink  grayiMh  browu,  the  feathers  witli  olive  ^ea- 
teri! ;  priiiiwrltiii  l'tiae<nw,  tliu  imn  r  half  of  their  inriur  wobti  i^pa  klal  iHlh  black; 
hmgvT  luiier  wbig-cavcrta  eoijspttuoit^ly  umrkud  and  tipfwd  with  hla«kt  then 
whitt*;  cmtmi  luib frail uirw  fuecoufs  ouf^jr  oucji  ht^eomirvg  buliy,  irro^jfulurly 
marked  uiul  lipjK'd  witii  hlack  and  buiTy ;  under  parts  i^^lb  <h  hruoootiH-imff^ 
tipi^d  with  wJjiti*h,  and  with  (^nemlly  MUcoidfld  bJaok  markink^n.  Jm.— 
Situihirf  but  tho  upper  part*  and  hrearit  piilor.   L.,  8-50 ;  W.^  5^2,^1 :  B.,  ^80. 

Iit!mur'k4.—h\  Miy  pImiiJAgu  lim  bird  may  ha  known  by  the  p«eidtar 
iim/  oil  the  innur  wubii  of      tho  priuiorioji^  md  uleto  the  umrkingiiof  the  utldtir 
winjf*c^(»vertn. 

Jit/intje—**  North  Amork*^  cftpeehilly  in  the  interior;  hvmU  in  ITnkon 
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district  und  interior  of  British  America ;  northward  to  the  arctic  coast ;  South 
America  in  winter;  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Europe'^  (A.  O.  U.)> 
Long  Island,  rare  T.  V.,  Aug.  and  Sept 

Eggi^  three  to  four,  buffy  grayish  white,  varying  to  pale  oiive-bu£f,  boldly 
spotted  longitudinally  (and  somewhat  spirally)  with  dark  Vandyke-  or  mad- 
der-brown and  purplish  gray,  1*58  x  1*04  (Kidgw.). 

This  is  a  rare  species  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  Dr.  Hatch  writes  of  • 
it  as  observed  by  him  in  Minnesota :  They  are  an  extremely  active 
species  when  on  the  wing,  and  essentially  ploverine  in  all  respects, 
Mieking  sandy,  barren  prairies,  where  they  live  upon  grasshoppers, 
crickets,  and  insects  generally,  and  ants  and  their  eggs  specially.  I 
have  found  them  repasting  upon  minute  mollusks  on  the  sandy  shores 
of  small  and  shallow  ponds,  where  they  were  apparently  little  more 
suspicious  than  the  Solitary  Sandpipers  are  notably.  The  flight  is  in 
rather  compact  form,  dipping  and  rising  alternately,  and  with  a  dis- 
position to  return  again  to  the  neighborhood  of  their  former  feeding 
places." 

268*  Actltis  maenlaiia  (Linn.).  Spotted  Sandpiper.  Ad.  in  sum- 
mer.— Upper  parts  brownish  gray  with  a  faint  greenish  luster,  the  head  and 
neck  more  or  less  streaked,  and  the  bock  barred  or  spotted  with  black ;  inner 
tail-feathers  like  the  back,  outer  ones  with  blackish  bars ;  under  parts  white, 
everywhere  spotted  with  black.  Im. — Upper  parts  brownish  gray,  with  a 
greenish  tinge,  the  back  faintly  and  wing-coverts  conspicuously  l)arrod  with 
black  and  buffy ;  under  parts  pure  white,  unspotted,  but  slightly  washed  with 
grayish  on  the  breast  Winter  plumage. — Similar,  but  back  browner  and 
without  bars.   L.,  7*50 ;  W.,  4-20 ;  Tar.,  -90 ;  B.,  -95. 

Range. — North  America  north  to  Hudson  Bay;  breeds  throughout  its 
range ;  winters  southward  to  Brazil. 

Washington,  common  T.  V.,  not  common  S.  R.,  Apl.  5  to  Sept  30.  Long 
Island,  abundant  S.  R.,  Apl.  25  to  Oct  Sing  Sing,  common  S.  R.,  Apl.  29  to 
Oct.  23.    Cambridge,  common  S.  R.,  Apl.  26  to  Sept. 

Eggs^  four,  creamy  buff  or  white,  thickly  spotted  and  speckled  with  choco- 
late, chiefly  at  the  larirer  end,  1*25  x  -95. 

Few  Shore  Birds  are  more  generally  known  than  this  widely  dis- 
tributed little  Sandpiper.  It  frequents  the  margins  of  bodies  of  both 
fresh  and  salt  water,  but  is  more  common  inland  on  the  shores  of  our 
rivers,  ponds,  and  lakes.  During  the  summer  it  is  practically  our  only 
fresh-water  Sandpiper,  and  is  familiar  to  most  of  us  imder  its  common 
names.  It  runs  rapidly  along  the  beach,  then  pausing  bobs,  bows,  and 
*'  teters "  in  a  most  energetic  manner.  When  flushed  it  takes  wing 
with  a  sharp  weet-weet  weet-weet,  and  after  a  few  wing-strokes  scales 
over  the  water  to  the  beach  beyond.  It  apparently  dislikes  to  go  be- 
yond certain  limits,  and  after  several  flights  makes  a  wide  circle  and 
returns  to  the  starting  point. 
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S64.  Niim«(iilii9  lon^^irostrls  WtU  Lc»ko  -  i^elleu  Curlew; 
SicKLE-utLL.  Jt/.— Ufjul  uiiJ  liLuk  tst  tike  J ,  Olid  bluik  buiTutl  witli  bulij 
iLud  blatrk ;  wiug-covertrt^  inneT  weba  of  |iriniiirjuH,  i*iicundu,rit.'a,  ujid  tail  vury- 
iu^  iroiu  bufiy  t*>  piilc  rufbua,  barred  or  mottled  whh  bkl^kit^il ;  uudijr  jultU 
ochraectJUH-bulFi,  bn^i^t  rnore  or  ]^  Btroaked  uud  sidos  sonnjfuiitii  bnrrwi 
with  blufik;  axilluTM  rufoua,  ggnqrally  uubiirrwd.   L*,  W.,  lO'lKJ;  Tar., 

510;  B.,  (fm 

i^/i£f<f.— United  Sutea,  brcMKllog  in  tha  interior  m  fur  north  as  Munihiba 
and  on  the  AtluJitiu  coajst  to  Kortli  Cnrolitui ;  oasual  north wnrd  lo  Ntjw  Eng- 
liiud ;  winters  t'roin  FlorkU  and  Testnei  southward  to  the  Wt^t  IndibR. 

Washington,  ruro  nnd  irre»juilar  T.  V.  Lon^f  Ifttundf  ca-^uul  i'mm  July  to 
Sept   *Slng  ^aingr^  A.  V, 

Efjffs^  throe  to  four,  olive  clayniolor  or  hrownlah  aahy,  spotted  or  blotched 
with  tihocolflte,  a'58  x  Vm. 

**  Them  birds^  tis  a  nile,  inhabit  the  muddj  shares  and  moist  ^rufisj 
flats  and  plainfli  but  often  frequent  and  breed  upon  the  uplands  re- 
mote from  wiUer*  Their  food  consists  of  worra^  erieketis,  bcetlt^s, 
grasshoppers,  small  snails,  crabj^,  and  crawfish;  the  hdler  they  reach 
for  with  their  long  bills  and  pull  thern  out  of  their  bolus ;  nnd  1  liavc 
seen  them  probe  fur  and  unoiirth  the  larva?  of  the  beetles  and  other 
forms  of  life  that  lo  the  spring  coiue  to  or  near  the  surf  ace  pi\^pnra- 
tory  to  tratLsfonruition.  While  feeding  they  uiove  about  with  an  easy 
carriage, 

*'  Their  flight  is  not  rapid  but  well  sustained,  with  regular  strokes 
of  the  wings,  arn!  when  going  a  dl.^taneu  usually  hif^h  aiitl  in  a  trian- 
gular fortn,  uttering  now  and  then  their  loud,  prolonged  whistling 
note,  so  ftften  heard  daring  the  breeding  season;  before  alighting,  sud- 
denly drop  nejirly  to  the  ground,  then  gather,  and  with  a  risii ug  sweep 
gmoefully  alight "  (Goss). 

865*  Ifiuneiiliia  hndsonicoa  LaiL  JIupboman  Curlew;  Jack 
Ciini.Kw.  AfL—Vp^n  r  pnrti^  gni,yi:*h  brown^  th«  sidea  of  the  fuatjiem  with 
whitish  ppoti* ;  rump  nnd  tail  humid  with  butfy  and  blacki»ib  ;  inner  web  of 
outt-r  priinarietn  and  both  webgi  of  inncir  oni3s  burred  with  butty  or  whitish  and 
blftuk ;  umter  purts  bully  or  whitiiih,  the  fRK'k  and  bniuat  Btreukinl  and  the 
itidb«  and  undcf  wirv^-coverUs  barred  witlj  bhiok.        H^oO ;  W.,  i^  fiO  \  Tar.» 

Mmf^.—BTQC<lA  in  the  flw^tic  roglona  and  winters  from  the  Gulf  Btatea  to 
ratufronift* 

Lonfi  Ttiland,  T.  V.,  rua^  Ihmi  May  20  to  30;  common  from  July  to  (M.  1. 
Af/^,  three  to  four,  palu  olive,  i^pjttod  with  dull  brown,  2  liT  x  1  5T 
<Rid^wO. 

This  ii  a  mu^ih  eommnner  bird  on  our  om*t«  than  Iho  preceding, 
which  it  n^gcmbles  in  habits  hot  not  in  notes, 

£06.  Numeiti^  boreaJis  i  F'*rKfX  E^kiui>  Crro^Ew;  Fhtk; 
DuLou-uiao.   Ad.—  VitiiuT  purtw  b  luck,  margin  I'd  and  tippiM  with  bulTy  or 
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-whitish ;  upper  tail-coverts  barred  with  huffy  and  black  ;  tail  brownish  gray, 
edged  with  butiy  and  barred  with  black ;  primaries  fuscous  without  bars ; 
under  parts  buffy  or  wl^itish,  the  breast  streaked,  the  sides  and  under  wing- 
coverts  barred  with  black    L.,  18-50 ;  W.,  8-40 ;  Tar.,  1*75 ;  B.,  2  40. 

Jiange.— Breeds  in  the  arctic  regions  and  migrates  southward,  chiefly 
through  the  interior,  to  Patagonia. 

Long  Island,  rare  T.  V.,  Sept 

Fgg8,  three  to  four,  pale  olive-greenish,  olive,  or  olive-brownish,  dis- 
tinctly spotted,  chiefly  on  tlie  larger  end,  with  deep  or  dark  brown,  2*04  x  1*43 
(Ridgw.). 

This  Curlew  is  far  more  common  in  the  interior  than  on  the  At- 
lantic coast.  It  is  more  of  a  fteld  bird  than  either  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding species,  and  frequents  the  dry  uplands  to  feed  on  seeds  and 
insects.  Mr.  G.  H.  Mackay,  in  his  biography  of  this  species,*  writes : 
"Most  of  their  habits  closely  resemble  those  of  the  Golden  Plover. 
In  migration  they  fly  in  much  the  same  manner,  with  extended  and 
broadside  and  triangular  lines  and  clusters  similar  to  those  of  Ducks 
and  Geese  at  such  times.  They  usually  fly  low  after  landing,  sweeping 
slowly  over  the  ground,  apparently  looking  it  over,  generally  standing 
motionless  for  quite  a  while  after  alighting,  which,  owing  to  their 
general  color  approximating  so  closely  to  the  withered  gi-ass,  renders 
it  difficult  at  times  to  perceive  them.  .  .  .  The  only  note  I  ever  heard 
them  make  is  a  kind  of  squeak,  very  much  like  one  of  the  cries  of 
Wilson's  Tern  {Sterna  hirundo),  only  finer  in  tone." 

The  WiiiMBRKL  (267.  Numenius  phaiopus)^  an  Old- World  species,  is  of 
accidental  occurrence  in  Greenland. 

Family  Charadriid^.  Plovers. 

The  one  hundred  species  contained  in  this  family  are,  as  a  whole,  of 
less  boreal  distribution  than  the  Snipes,  and  during  the  nesting  season 
are  distributed  throughout  the  world.  Only  eight  species  are  found 
in  North  America.  Their  habits  in  a  general  way  resemble  those  of 
the  true  Snipes,  but  their  much  shorter,  stouter  bills  are  not  fitted  for 
probing,  and  they  obtain  their  food  from  the  surface.  Probably  for 
this  reason  several  species  are  as  frequently  found  on  the  uplands  as 
near  the  shores. 

KEY  TO  THE  SPECIES. 

I.  Toes  three. 

A.  Back  spotted  or  streaked  with  black  and  white,  rufous,  or  golden  yellow. 

272.  Am.  Golden  Plover. 

B.  Back  ashy,  ^rray,  brown,  or  brownish  gray. 

a.  Kump  rufous   273.  Killdeeb. 

b.  Rump  not  rufous. 


*  The  Auk,  vol.  ix,  1802,  pp.  16-81. 
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bK  Bill  uvtr  -SO. 

i^,  A  bUi«k  or  bmwnirih  hmd  on  th<f  hreiiflt .  280.  Wilhon's  Plovub. 
A*.  No  build  un  tho  brua^t  i  biick  gmjidb  brown,  murgiut^d  with  rulbytk 

cK  Bill  under  *50. 
c>.  A  block  hue  from  th«  oye  to  tha  biU. 

274,  Skmifalmatjcii  Plovkh. 

A  No  Uuo  fVoiii  the  oyc  to  tlio  bill. 

1^77.  PiPiNQ  Plovkr.   aT7a.  Bbltkii  Fipino  Flovbii* 
11.  Tooaft)ur»  270,  Black-bxlljkd  r^vKJi, 

Tho  Ljl^wiko  iS69.  VantfUus  vamllm)  ia  an  Old- World  spucies  of  a^ci- 
dentnl  oecurnjui^is  in  Ammea*  The  uuly  roeiml  for  ou^tern  Nurtl^  Airieriea 
liouth  of  Grcutiliuid  ia  boned  on  a  t^picmien  ttbot  at  Mi^rrick,  L,     in  Di^uvtij- 

S70.  Cfaaradrius  squArtarola  {Linn,}.  Bi^oe-bei^lisd  Flovkr; 
BEKTJ.E-HEAn.  (Scc  Hg*  2(5^  t^.^  ^i/,  4ii  fijimm^. — Upper  parts  block| 
bordered  with  white  ;  tail  white^  barred  with  bluek  ;  btiAid  half  of  tbo  Inner 
web  of  tlie  piimflricse  whit©;  »idiis  of  the  heiid  laid  neck  utid  entire  under  purta^ 
except  the  white  lower  belly  and  under  tftU-eoverttf^  bliuik.  /m.— Upper  |3*ii-l^ 
bliiek,  the  heud  tuid  neck  *<treiikcd^  tliu  baek  i*iKttU)d  with  tmlly  yellow ;  tall 
und  win^js  m  in  the  adult;  under  partti  whitu,  tlie  br<^t  and  alduci  strtukod 
with  brownish  gni) »  Wittier  ^^wwaf?^!.— Similar  to  the  preceding,  but  upper 
piirta  brownish  (^ray,  lightly  inargined  i^itli  whltij^b.  L.^  ll*iH*;  W.^  7^50; 
Tar.,  l  &O;  B.,  MO, 

Ii^marht.^Tho  rounded  6tial^  on  the  firont  of  t3ifl  tamus  and  tho  proaoueu 
of  w  fourth,  ulthoiigli  very  stnall,  too  diFtin^ttii^h  this  Vurd* 

/**<niw^.t.— Nearly  «o«tJn>TKjliUn ;  breedjj  In  tlie  arotie  regi&ns,  and  in  Amer- 
ica w intern  fVoni  Florida  to  Broxib 

Lobjff  Island,  common  T.  V.,  May  5  to  Juno  5;  Aag.  1  to  Oct»  15,  Sing 
Sing,  a",  V. 

F^ffft,  three  to  four,  li^rht  buffy  olive,  Rpnttcd  and  speckled  with  dark 
brown  and  tirnvmitth  blm^k  or  deep  blaek,  2'04  n  1*43  fRidifw/K 

The  follawinjr  noles  nre  JibHctijed  from  Mr,  Mnokiiv'?!  extended  ac^ 
eount  of  the  hiibits  of  this  ^iQcics  (Aiik,  ix,  \m%  pp.  143-152).  They 
nn?  in  a  ;]frcnt  degree  tide  biinb,  And  s^ek  a  hwy^.  juirt  ot  tlieir  Unyd  on 
siiiitl-ilats  left  by  the  receding  w^ator.  As  the  thle  ri.<^cs  they  resort  In 
uiljnining  tniirsljes  or  uplands^  batches!,  or  the  ex[)n-?etl  eritiia  of  ^itid- 
bftrs.  In  inigmtin^j  they  fly  in  Itnes  and  also  in  rank**,  like  Ihieks  and 
Oee^c.  When  on  Ui<^  ^oiind  tb*^y  usually  run  very  fa^t  for  four  or  Ave 
yards,  then  stop,  elevate  the  head,  and  look  around.  They  strike  at 
the  nbjeet  they  ans  ^olug  to  piek  np  ami  eat  with  a  vory  quick  motion. 
They  hftV0  two  calk :  one  of  several  notes,  with  tho  accent  on  the  eec- 
and  one,  is  mellow,  eloiir,  and  far  reach inp;  i  the  other  13  low,  imd  is 
uttered  when  they  are  at  ease  and  contented. 
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272«  Charadiifis  domlniciis  Mull.  Amkrican  Golden  Plover; 
Grebkbagk.  Ad.  in  summer. — Upper  parts  black,  spotted  and  margined 
with  golden  yellow ;  twl  brownish  gray,  indistinctly  barred  with  whitish ; 
sides  of  the  breast  white ;  rest  of  the  under  parts,  including  sides  of  the  head, 
black;  under  wing-coverts  ashy.  Winter  plumage. — Upper  parts  and  tail 
fuscous,  spotted  or  barred  with  whitish  or  yellow ;  under  parts  whitish,  more 
or  leas  streaked  or  barred  with  brownish  gray.  L.,  10*50 ;  W.,  7*00 ;  Tar., 
1-60;  B.,  -90. 

Remarks. — Immature  birds  are  sometimes  confused  with  those  of  the  Black- 
bellied  Plover,  but,  aside  from  differences  of  size  and  color,  the  absence  of  the 
fourth  toe  in  the  present  species  will  always  distinguish  it 

Hangs. — Breeds  in  the  arctic  regions ;  winters  from  Florida  to  Patagonia. 

Washington,  rare  and  irregular  T.  V.  Long  Island,  T.  V.,  very  rare  in 
May ;  common  from  Aug.  15  to  Nov.  10. 

Eggs,  three  to  four,  ochraceous-buff  or  buffy  white,  heavily  marked  with 
chocolate,  1-85  x  1*28. 

Golden  Plovers  frequent  marshes,  sandy  hills,  old  fields,  sand-flats 
exposed  by  the  falling  tide,  plowed  fields,  and  burned  tracts  which  are 
free  of  trees  and  bushes.  When  on  the  ground  they  run  rapidly  and 
gracefully,  and  after  alighting  soon  scatter.  All  their  movements  are 
quick,  and  after  running  a  few  yards  they  suddenly  stop,  hold  their 
head  erect,  and  look  about  them.  In  feeding  they  seem  to  strike  at 
an  object  with  a  motion  that  reminds  one  of  a  Loon  or  Grebe  begin- 
ning to  dive. 

When  a  flock  is  approaching  decoys,  every  bird  seems  to  be  whis- 
tling, uttering  a  note  like  coodle,  coodle,  coodle.  Unlike  the  Black- 
bellied  Plover,  the  young  birds  are  wary  and  more  difficult  to  decoy 
than  the  old  ones.  When  driven  from  a  favorite  resting  or  feeding 
ground  they  generally  return  in  a  short  time.  (Abridged  from  Mr. 
George  H.  Mackay's  account  of  the  habits  of  this  species  in  The  Auk, 
viii,  1891,  pp.  17-24.) 

Tlie  European  Golden  Plover  {^1.  Charadrius  apricarius)  occurs  in 
eastern  Greenland.  It  resembles  our  species,  but  has  the  under  wing-coverts 
white  instead  of  gray. 

878.  ^-g*n^**<«  TOdfiBra  (.Linn.).  Killdeer.  Ad.— Forche&d,  a 
spot  behind  the  eye,  throat,  and  a  ring  around  the  neck,  a  band  on  the  breast, 
lower  breast,  and  bAly  white ;  front  of  the  crown,  lores,  a  ring  around  the 
neck,  and  a  band  on  the  breast  black ;  crown  and  hack  grayish  brown  tipped 
with  rufous ;  rump  and  upper  tail-coverts  rufous ;  inner  tail-feathers  grayish 
brown,  outer  ones  becoming  rufous  and  white,  all  tipped  with  black  and  white. 
L.,  10-50;  W.,  6-50;  Tar.,  1-35;  B.,  -75. 

Kange. — North  America  north  to  Newfoundland  and  Manitoba,  breeding 
throughout  its  ran^e ;  winters  from  the  lower  Mississippi  Valley  and  Vir- 
ginia to  northern  South  America. 
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Wfl.HjiUigt(Mi,  r,  mont  ftbatidimt  in  migrotions.  Long  Islatid,  not  wim- 
Toon  T.  v.,  recorUwl  in  every  month  but  Jua.  Sing  Bip^j  rare  T.  V.  in  full; 
Sept.     to  Oct  35.    Ciiiubriiiycj,  A.  V*,  two  iiistancea^  i^epL 

Al^l^fl,  tJir^  to  fauft  liuit'y  whitoT  spottod  imd  ts4jrawJod  witli  chot;oljitOj 
ehkfly  at  ihd  lurger  tud,  l  oO  x  1*10* 

In  localit  ies  where  this  bird  h  coinraon  it  is  tliflinult  to  beyond 
the  reach  of  its  notes.  Lakesides,  meadows^  jiaslures,  and  cultivtvled 
fleldH  all  attract  it,  but  it  is  moro  nmuerous  m  the  vicinity  of  water. 
It  m  a  noi^y,  ronl  less  bird,  running  rapidly  when  on  the  ground,  and 
when  on  the  wing  flying?-  swiftly  and  sometifut^s  pnrsuing  a  most 
irregular  course.  An  a  rule  it  is  found  in  flocks,  which  scatter  when 
feeding  but  unite  when  talcing  wing.  At  the  first  sign  of  danger  it 
utters  its  half-plaintive,  half-petulant  kill  deei  HU-dee,  and  when  thor- 
oughly alarmed  its  outcry  increases  until,  beside  itself  with  fear,  it 
r&aehes  the  limit  of  its  vocnl  powers.  Although  by  no  means  shy,  tho 
Killtleer  never  ^cotm  to  gtx^m  confidence  in  man,  and  at  his  approach 
always  gives  voieo  to  its  fear.  Even  at  nig-ht  I  havo  heard  it  cry  out 
at  some  real  or  fancied  danger^ 

JKglaHtlB  Benal-palhnmitaiB&fwp.  ISEvirAut  ateo  Plover  ;  UtsQ- 
NKOK,    (t^i:o  Y'ig.  2oj     20,  f.J    AiL  in  tumTHir.— Feathers  at  tlio  htim  of  tlio 

upper  mandible,  front  of  tho 
crown,  sides  of  tho  hoiid  bo- 


ri«,  66.— Sejiilpatoateil  Plover,  fjfl'tttural  iticeO  ^^^^ 

Fa  n  ^e.— B  redls  firom  Ljib- 
rador     the  shorcj*  of  the  Arctic"  Soa ;  winttTa  from  tlie  Gulf  Statoa  to  BruzU. 

WiwhiTiptoni,  ciisind,  thrtus  spetHmens,  May ;  Aug.  LoOfj  I^^^latid,  common 
T.  v.,  May ;  Aug*  und  Sept.  King  Sin^jr,  eoniinon  T.  V.  m  fall ;  Aug,  23  to 
S^ot^t.  20.    Cambridge,  rare  In  spring ;  noniotimoH  common  in  Aug.  and 

thro©  to  four,  bulTy  white  or  creamy  buff,  spotted  with  chocolat% 
X'SO  x'-m 


low  tho  eye,  aud  a  band 
on  the  hreaat,  which  gents r- 
idly  oncirdc8  tho  neck  all 
arounil,  bluck  ■  reat  of  undor 
paru  and  ring  around  tho 
neck  whlto;  back  of  head 
and  hack  brownitih  gruy  \ 
hiner  tat1-feathort»  brownish 
gmy,  outer  ones  boconiing 
gradually  TPliitti ;  tfm  wthhiid 
ai  I/m  bfntfi*  Wintrr  plmn- 
a09. — ^SLjuilarT  but  the  black 
replaced  hy  brownish  gmy. 
L.,  6  75;  W.,  4'80;  Tar-^l^O; 
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This  species  frequents  sandy  beaches,  mud-flats,  and  marshes.  It 
is  found  generally  in  small  flocks  of  five  or  ten  individuals,  which, 
unlike  the  Sand  Oxeyes,  do  not  feed  in  a  compact  body,  but  run  rap- 
idly about,  independently  of  one  another.  When  they  take  wing, 
however,  they  close  ranks  at  once  and  move  as  though  governed  by 
one  desire. 

Tlioir  simple,  sweet,  plaintive  call  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
notes  heard  on  our  shores.  At  noonday,  when  the  heat  waves  are 
dancing  over  the  marshes  and  even  the  twittering  Oxeyes  are  silent, 
one  may  hear  the  cool,  pure  notes  of  this  little  Plover.   They  may  be 


Even  a  whistled  imitation  of  them  takes  me  to  the  beaches. 

The  BiNa  Plover  (£75.  ./EgialUis  hiaticula\  an  Old- World  specieR,  is 
found  in  Greenland.  It  is  similar  to  the  preceding  but  Hlightly  larger,  the 
block  band  on  the  breast  is  wider,  and  there  is  no  web  between  the  inner  and 
middle  toes. 

277.  ^TglalltlH  meloda  {Ord).  Pipiko  Plover.  Ad.  in  summer. 
—Upper  parts  pale  whitish  ashy;  forehead,  under  parts,  and  a  nng  around 
the  neck  white ;  front  of  the  crown  and  a  band  on  eitlier  side  of  the  breast 
black ;  inner  tail-feathers  fuscous,  outer  ones  becoming  white.  Winter  plum- 
age.— Sinular,  but  the  black  replaced  by  brownish  gray.  L.,  7*00 ;  W.,  4*75 ; 
Tar.,  -86;  B.,  -50. 

Range. — Eastern  North  America,  breeding  from  Virginia  to  Newfound- 
land ;  winters  from  Florida  southward. 

Long  Island,  not  uncommon  S.  R.,  Mch.  through  Sept   Sing  Sing,  A.  "V. 

Egg9^  three  to  four,  creamy  white,  finely  spotted  or  speckled  with  choco- 
late, 1-24  X  -95. 

The  Piping  Plover  resembles  the  Ring-neck  in  habits  but  not  in 
notes.  Mr.  J.  H.  Langille  writes  that  it  "  can  not  be  called  a  *  whistler,' 
nor  even  a  *  piper,'  in  an  ordinary  sense.  Its  tone  has  a  particularly 
striking  and  musical  quality.  queep^  queep-o,  or  peep^  peep^ 

peep-lOy  each  syllable  being  uttered  with  a  separate,  distinct,  and  some- 
what long-drawn  enunciation,  may  imitate  its  peculiar  melody,  the 
tone  of  which  is  round,  full,  and  sweet,  reminding  one  of  a  high  key 
on  an  Italian  hand  organ  or  the  hautboy  in  a  church  organ.  It  is 
always  pleasing  to  the  lover  of  Nature's  melodies,  and  in  the  still  air 
of  the  evening  it  is  very  impressive." 

877aM  2EL  m*  eircumcincta  Ridgw.  Belted  Piping  Plover. — 
Closely  resembles  the  preceding,  from  which  it  dilfers  in  having  the  bands 
on  either  side  of  the  breast  joined,  forming  a  continuous  breastband. 

Range. — Breeds  from  "northern  Illinois  and  Nebraska  northward  to  Lake 


written 


A  third,  shorter  note  is  sometimes  added. 
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Wlnnopog^^  and  eastward  l<i  th"^  Mftirdftlcjii,atid  So  hie  I&landa;  wint^irs  from 
thu  Gulf  i^titb'wiird.   CuhuoI  on  tUo  AUantie  ooa&i  during  the  migmtiona. 
Long  Jsliind,  A*  W  In  autiitiicr* 

Mgiamia  wilso&ia  {Oni},     Wilson's  Plover,  Ad, 
Lore*,  trout  of  eruwa,  and  u  bund  on  tlie  breust  black;  rtst  of  Qnd<!r  parts, 

fori^houdf  und  an  liuiiAtmot  rinj^  on 
tliii  nape  wiut<j  ;  widafl  of  iJio  haad 
and  nupQ  BOmetlmes  witii  ruf^nuii 
markingei*  chcckis 
orowTi,  and  biick 
brownisb     gray  ■ 
inner  tail- feu th eh* 
fuftCftni^,  outer  ones  bL^eonilnif  white- 
Ad,  9  . — SiritUar,  but  black  repUeed. 
hy  browTjUh  gmy.   /m-— Siiniliir  to 
9  ^  but  upper  parts  margined  with 
graybh.    L„  7*50;  W.,  450;  Tur., 
MO;  B.,  m 

J^tfifrf. — Amcriea,  breed  irijf  from 
Virgin  in  to  Contml  Americn ;  win- 
ters poiitliwanl  to  BmKil ;  ensiial 
north  wan  I  to  Nova  ScotliL 

Long  IrtLand,  A*  V-^  In  mm- 
nier. 

£f^ff»j  three,  creamy  white,  cvfln- 
ly  and  nitber  finely  spotted  and  ijpeckled  with  chwsolato,  IA%  x  IM, 

This  is  a  more  stricliy  maritime  E?pecies  Ihm  tho  othc^r  represents- 
lives  of  this  j^enus,  Sandy  beachea  are  its  favorite  resorts,  but  it  is 
also  found  on  mnd-flats  exposed  by  the  fallini?  tide.  Dr*  Coues  do- 
seribes  its  note  as  half  n  whittle,  half  a  chirp,  quitt^  dflTerertl  from  that 
of  the  preceding  speties.  It  is  a  prentle*  nnsnspicioiis  bii-d,  and  when 
itn  ne^fe  is  apprmchetl  it  runs  nbnut  the  intruder  and  begs  as  plainly 
as  a  bird  can  that  h©  will  not  disturb  its  treasures. 

The  MettNTAur  Plovete  ^E^inHtiM  montfim),  a  wewtem  upccicn,  is  of 
fteeidentiil  oecurrenoo  in  Florida,  The  upper  parta  are  grayish  thrown  margiiiori 
with  rufou.",  tlie  under  parti  are  white  tiuijed  with  buffy  on  the  brtjaHt;  in 
ndultft  tile  ftont  of  the  erown  and  lorea  are  block.  L*,  about  W,,  5'7S; 
Tar.,  1-60 ;  B.,  -SS, 


Fro,  fl(J.— WIlson'B  Plover.  (Katural  sl*e.) 


Family  Aphrizcd^.    SmiF  Birds  akd  Turh9Toe?bb. 

A  small  family  of  four  species,  three  of  which  are  found  in  Nnrth 
America,  though  but  one  of  tliese  visits  our  Kastcm  Shites.  They  aro 
atrietly  maritime  birtk»  frequenting  only  the  EicacoastB,  where  they 
prefer  fhe  outer  beaches. 


TURNSTONES,  OYSTER-CATCUERS. 
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888*  ArenarUb  interpres  (Linn.).  Turnstone;  Brant  Bird; 
Calico-back.  Ad.  in  summer. — Upper  parts,  including  wings,  strikingly 
variegated  with  rufous,  black,  and  white ;  tail  white  at  the  base,  a  black  band 
near  its  end,  and  tipped  with  white ;  throat  and  breast  black  and  white ;  belly 
white.  Winter  plumage. — Upper  parts  blackish,  bordered  with  brownish 
gray  or  ashy ;  lower  back  white ;  longer  upper  tail-coverts  white,  shorter  ones 
black ;  tail  as  in  the  adult ;  throat  white,  breast  black  margined  with  white, 
belly  white.   L.,  9-50  ;  W.,  6-00 ;  Tar.,  -95 ;  B.,  1-00. 

Range, — Nearly  cosmopolitan  ;  breeds  in  the  arctic  regions,  and  in  Amer- 
ica migrates  southward  to  Patagonia. 

Washington,  rare  and  irregular  T.  V.  Long  Island,  common  T.  V.  May ; 
Aug.  and  Sept   Sing  Sing,  A.  V. 

Eggt^  three  to  four,  clay-color,  blotched  and  scrawled  with  grayish  brown, 
1-60  X  1-15. 

This  strictly  maritime  species  is  found  singly  or  in  small  flocks, 
generally  on  the  outer  beaches,  where  it  obtains  its  food  by  turning 
over  shells  and  pebbles  in  search  of  insects,  crustaceans,  etc. 

Family  HLfflatATOPODiD^.  Oyster-catchers. 

The  Oyster-catchers  number  ten  species,  represented  in  most  of  the 
warmer  parts  of  the  globe.  But  three  species  are  found  in  North 
America,  and  only  one  of  these  occurs  in  the  Eastern  States.  They  are 
strictly  maritime  birds,  and  resort  to  the  outer  bars  and  beaches  in 
search  of  clams,  mussels,  etc.,  exposed  by  the  tide.  Their  strong  bill 
is  used  as  an  oyster-knife  to  force  open  the  shells  of  these  bivalves. 

886.  HaamatoptiS  paUiatns  Temm.  American  Oyster-catcher. 
Ad. — Uead,  neck,  and  upper  breast  glossy  black,  back  and  wing-coverts  olive- 
brown,  secondaries  white,  primaries  fuscous,  upper  taiUcovorta  white,  base  of 
the  tail  white,  end  fuscous,  lower  breast  and  belly  white,  /m.— Similar,  but 
head  and  neck  blackish  and  upper  parts  more  or  less  margined  with  buffy. 
L.,  19-00 ;  W.,  10-50 ;  Tar.,  2-40 ;  B.,  3-40. 

Range. — Seacoasts  of  temperate  and  tropical  America,  from  New  .Icrsoy 
and  Lower  California  to  Patagonia;  occasional  or  accidental  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  north  to  Massachusetts  and  Grand  Menan. 

Long  Island,  A.  V. 

Eggs^  three  to  four,  buffy  white  or  creamy  buff,  rather  evenly  spotted  and 
blotched  with  chocolate,  2-20  x  1-55. 

A  not  uncommon  species  from  southern  New  Jersey  southward; 
confined  exclusively  to  the  coast.  It  agrees  in  habits  with  other  mem- 
bers of  this  small  family. 

The  European  Oyster-catciier  (285.  Ilitmntopus  ostraleguH)  is  of  acci- 
dental occurrence  in  Greenland. 
13 
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0  ROUSE,  BOB-WniTES,  ETC. 


OBBER  GALUN^.   OALLHTACIIOIXS  BIRDS. 

Family  Tetraonidje.   Grouse,  BoB*wHiTEa,  etc. 

Of  the  two  hundred  species  contained  in  this  family,  one  hundred 
belong  in  ihc  sabfainily  PfrdieincB  or  Old-World  Partridges  and 
(inaiL^i  sixty  in  the  fiubfuraily  Odmiophoritim  or  New- World  Par- 
tridges and  Bob-whites*  and  twenty-five  m  the  snhfamily  Tetramtijim 
or  Grouse*  inhabiting  the  northern  parts  of  the  northern  hemisphere. 
{ien*jrnHy  speaking*  these  birds  are  non-migratory*  thoufr-h  there  are 
some  striking  exceptions  among  the  Ferdiainak  After  the  nesting 
season  they  commonly  gather  in  coveys  or  beYies,  usually  composed 
of  tlie  metnberB  of  but  nne  family.  In  some  species  these  Ijevies  unite 
or  "  pack*'^  forming  largo  floclt^.  As  a  nile*  they  are  terrestrial,  but 
may  take  to  trees  when  flusheil,  while  some  species  habitually  call  and 
feed  in  trees.  They  are  game  birds  ^mr  exceUenre,  and*  trusting  to 
the  conecjiltnent  alTorcied  by  their  dull  colors*  attenjpt  to  avoid  det^c- 
tirm  by  hiding  rather  than  by  flying*  or*  in  sportsman's  phraseology, 
"lie  well  to  a  dog."  Their  flight  is  rapid  and  aceonir>anicd  by  a  start- 
ling whirr,  caused  by  the  quick  strokes  of  their  small*  concave*  stiff- 
feathered  winga. 

KKT  TO  TnE  ifPEf  lES. 

A.  Tarsi  hare  Boa-wuTTE.   2&^a.  Florida  Boa-wnrrK. 

Upper  third  or  half  of  tarsi  featljerod. 

S/>0,  KtTFFEi)  GRoiras.   SOO^i.  Cahai>a  Rxtitbd  tirnotTsis. 
a  ToTRi  entirely  feathered,  toes  Ymrt. 
<k  With  buaehcH  of  ulongateii*  Htiftonod  tbatheni  spflniflnjr  from  cither  Bido 
of  the  nwk  sns.  Prajhik  I  [en.   mi  IIkatii  llfiKt 

k  Feathers  of  niw.^k  nnrmiil. 
hK  OuU*r  wob  fif  primarien  (tpf>ttcd  with  white. 

/j*.  IVimiiries  nai  np^jttefl  with  whitt?  .  .  .  .  .  251 B.  Canada  Gkoitsr. 
D.  TurHi  md  t^iea  entirely  foalJioTod  .    .   .   ,   .   301.  PTA»MmAiJ  and  races. 

289.  Colliius  irtrginiaiiiu  (Linn.).  Boa- w n i te  ;  Qu a j l  ;  1* ARrax no k. 

Ad.  S  ift  whfUr. "^lypur  part-^  varying  from  roiddUh  brown  to  ohe^tnut;,  in- 
tiJTScapulaTT^  wlUi  hrr^ken  and  sometimes  complete  black  bars-,  Irmfsr  vano 
of  Icrtiab  widely  Timrginc'd  witli  ereiuii-buf!";  rump  grayish  brnwn*  finely 
motf-led,  and  with  a  few  streakii  of  blackUh  ;  tall  ashy  lyrray,  the  innyr  fV^ath- 
ere  ftni^ly  inottled  with  batfy  ;  front  of  the  crown,  a  baod  from  thu  tnll  to  bo- 
tK^ath  the  eyo,  and  a  band  on  tho  upper  hroast  hlaek ;  throut  and  a  broad  lin© 
from  tht'  bill  ovtjr  the  eye  whitt^i;  Bidt^ti  rufous -eh eNtnut,  mar{(iand  with  hlaflk 
and  whitjp;  lowftr  bn^aat  and  belly  white  barred  with  black.  Ad.  9  in  ^flin- 
f^fn—Similnr,  but  the  ibrfhat  and  botj  over  the  eye^  forehcatl,  and  leren  pale 
ocliriiecou^'hutF;  ilttlu  or  no  blaek  on  the  upper  broasit.    ^ftmr/jifr  examploa 
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of  both  sexes  have  the  crown  blacker,  the  buffy  markings  generally  paler. 
L.,  KKM);  W.,  4-50;  T.,  2-50;  B.  from  N.,  -35. 

Range. — Eastern  North  America,  from  southern  Maine  and  Minnesota 
southward  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  resident  wherever  found. 

Washington,  common  1*.  R.  Sing  Sing,  common  V.  K.  Cambridge,  com- 
mon P.  R. 

Ntst^  on  the  ground,  in  grassy  fields.  Eggi^  ten  to  eighteen,  white, 
1-20  X  -95. 

Taking  the  Old- World  species  of  the  genera  Cotumix  and  Caccahis 
as  the  types  respectively  of  Quails  and  Partridges,  neither  of  these  lat- 
ter names  can  properly  bo  applied  to  our  Colinm,  ^hich  should  there- 
fore be  known  under  the  distinctive  title  Bob-white. 

During  the  nesting  season  Bob-whites  are  distributed  in  pairs 
through  clearings  and  cultivated  fields.  The  members  of  a  brood 
constitute  a  bevy  or  covey,  though  occasionally  two  families  or  broods 
are  found  in  one  bevy.  In  the  fall  they  frequent  grain  fields,  but  as 
winter  approaches  draw  in  toward  thickets  and  wooded  bottom-lands, 
sometimes  passing  the  coldest  weather  in  boggy  alder  swamps.  They 
roost  on  the  ground,  tail  to  tail,  with  heads  pointing  outward ;  a  bunch 
of  closely  huddled  forms — a  living  bomb  whose  explosion  is  scarcely 
less  startling  than  that  of  dynamite  manufacture. 

Like  most  grass-inhabiting  birds  whose  colors  harmonize  with  their 
surroundings.  Bob-whites  rely  on  this  protective  resemblance  to  escape 
detection,  and  take  wing  only  as  a  last  resort.  Sometimes  they  take 
refuge  in  trees,  but  usually  they  head  for  wooded  cover,  where  they 
remain  if  the  growth  is  dense,  but  if  it  is  open  they  generally  run  the 
moment  they  touch  the  ground. 

About  May  1  they  begin  to  pair,  and  rival  males  may  then  be  seen 
battling  for  mates  like  diminutive  gamecocks. 

The  name  "  Bob-white  "  originated  in  the  spring  call  of  the  male. 
Mounting  a  fence  or  ascending  to  the  lower  branches  of  a  tree,  he 
whistles  the  two  clear  musical,  ringing  notes  Bob-white  !  Sometimes 
they  are  preceded  by  a  lower  one  which  can  be  heard  only  when  one 
is  near  the  singer. 

After  the  breeding  season,  when  the  birds  are  in  bevies,  their  notes 
are  changed  to  what  sportsmen  term  "  scatter  calls."  Not  long  after 
a  bevy  has  been  flushed  and  perhaps  widely  scattered,  the  members  of 
the  disunited  family  may  be  heard  signaling  to  one  another  in  sweet 
minor  calls  of  two  and  three  notes.  When  excited  they  also  utter  low, 
twittering  notes. 

289aM  C.  V.  flCKridantlS  {Coue»).  Florida  Bob-white;  Quail;  Par- 
tridge.— Similar  to  the  preceding,  but  smaller,  the  plumage  throughout  darker, 
the  black  of  the  back  more  extensive,  the  rump  and  upper  tail-eovorts  g;raN<JT^ 
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the  black  throat-band  wider  and  sometimes  reaching  down  upon  the  breast, 
the  rufous-chestnut  of  the  sides  more  extensive,  the  black  bars  of  the  breast 
and  belly  much  wider.   L.,  8-50 ;  W.,  4  40  ;  T.,  2-50. 

Han^e. — ^Florida,  except  the  northern  border  of  the  State. 

A  common  bird  throughout  the  pine-grown  portions  of  the  Florida 
peninsula.  It  is  especially  numerous  on  old  plantations,  where  it  fre- 
quents patches  of  "cow  peas."  It  resembles  the  northern  Bob- white 
in  habits,  but  is,  I  think,  more  inclined  to  take  to  the  trees  when 
flushed.  I  have  seen  a  whole  covey  fly  up  into  the  lofty  pine  trees, 
where,  squatting  close  to  the  limbs,  they  became  almost  invisible. 

They  begin  to  pair  early  in  March. 

The  European  or  Mioratory  (^vkii.  {Coturnix  cotumix)  has  been  intro- 
duced into  tliis  country  on  Hcveral  occasions,  but  docs  not  appear  to  have  sur- 
vived. 

298.  Dendrag^ptis canadensis  (Z«72 72.).  Canada  Grouse  ;  Spruce 
Partridge.  Ad.  6 . — Upi)cr  parts  barred  with  black,  ashy,  gray,  and  grayish 
brown ;  tertials  and  wing-coverts  irregularly  marked  with  fuscous  and  grayish 
brown ;  tail  black,  tipped  with  rufous ;  the  black  throat  separated  from  the 
black  breast  by  a  broken  circular  band  of  black  and  white  and  a  band  of  the 
same  color  as  the  back  of  the  neck ;  sides  mottled  with  black  and  grayish 
brown,  the  ends  of  the  feathers  with  white  shaft  streaks ;  rest  of  the  under 
parts  black,  broadly  tipped  with  white,  except  on  the  middle  of  the  lower 
breast;  bare  skin  above  the  eye  bright  red  in  life.  Ad.  9. — Upper  parts 
barred  with  black  and  pale  rufous  and  tipped  with  ashy  gray ;  tail  black, 
mottled  and  tipped  with  rufous ;  throat  and  upper  breast  barred  with  pale 
rufous  and  black ;  sides  mottled  with  black  and  pale  rufous,  the  ends  of  the 
feathers  with  white  shaft  streaks;  rest  of  the  under  parts  black,  broadly 
tipped  with  white  and  more  or  less  washed  with  pale  rufous.  L.,  15*00 ;  W., 
6-60 ;  T.,  4-75 ;  B.  from  N.,  -40. 

Jiange. — From  northern  New  England,  northern  New  York,  and  northern 
Minnesota  northwestward  to  Alaska. 

Nut^  on  the  ground.  Eggs^  nine  to  sixteen,  huffy  or  pale  brownish,  more 
or  less  speckled  or  spotted  with  deep  brown,  1-71  x  1-22  (Kidgw.). 

This  species  is  a  common  inhabitant  of  coniferous  forests,  and  is 
generally  resident  wherever  found.  An  excellent  account  of  its  habits 
is  given  in  Captain  Bendire's  Life  Histories  of  North  American  Birds, 
p.6i. 

800*  Bonasa  nmbeUns  {Linn.).  Ruffed  Grouse;  Partridge; 
PnEASANT.  Ad.  6  .—Prevailing  color  of  the  upper  parts  rufous,  much  varie- 
gate<l  with  black,  ochraccous,  bufty,gray,  and  whitish  ;  sides  of  the  neck  with 
large  tufta  of  broad,  glossy  black  feathers ;  tail  varying  from  j^ray  to  rufous, 
irregularly  barred  and  mottled  with  black,  a  broad  black  or  brownish  band 
near  the  end ;  tip  gray ;  throat  and  breast  ochraceous-buflf,  a  broken  blackish 
band  on  the  breast;  rest  of  the  under  parts  white,  tinged  with  buffy  and 
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barred  with  blackish  or  dork  grayish  brown,  the  bars  indistinct  on  the  breast 
and  belly,  stronger  on  the  sides.  Ad.  9  . — Similar,  but  with  the  neck  tufts 
very  small.   L.,  17*00 ;  W.,  7-25 ;  T.,  6-25 ;  B.  from  N.,  -52. 

Range. — Eastern  United  States,  from  Vermont  to  Virginia,  and  along  the 
Alleghanies  to  northern  Georgia. 

Washington,  not  common  P.  R.  Sing  Sing,  common  P.  R.  Cambridge, 
common  P.  R, 

I^est^  on  the  ground,  at  the  base  of  a  stump  or  tree,  or  beneath  brush. 
Eggg^  eight  to  fourteen,  pale  ochraceous-bulf,  1-52  x  1'13. 

Of  all  the  characteristics  of  this  superb  game  bird,  its  habit  of 
drumming  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable.  This  loud  tattoo  begius 
with  the  measured  thump  of  the  big  drum,  then  gradually  changes 
and  dies  away  in  the  rumble  of  the  kettle-drum.  It  may  be  briefly  rep- 
resented thus:  Thivmp  thump  thump — thump^  thump;  thump, 

thump-rup  rup  rup  rup  r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r.  The  sound  is  produced  by 
the  male  bird  beating  the  air  with  his  wings  as  he  stands  firmly  braced 
on  some  favorite  low  perch ;  and  it  is  now  quite  well  known  to  be  the 
call  of  the  male  to  the  female ;  an  announcement  that  he  is  at  the  old 
rendezvous — ^a  rendezvous  that  has  perhaps  served  them  for  more  than 
one  season,  and  a  place  that  in  time  becomes  so  fraught  with  delight- 
ful associations  that  even  in  autumn  or  wint«*r  the  male,  when  he  finds 
himself  in  the  vicinity,  can  not  resist  the  temptation  to  mount  his 
wonted  perch  and  vent  his  feelings  in  the  rolling  drum-beat  that  was 
in  springtime  his  song  of  love.  But  now,  alas  I  there  is  no  lady  Grouse 
to  come,  shy  but  responsive,  at  the  sound  of  his  reverberating  sum- 
mons. 

There  is  good  reason  for  supposing  that  the  Ruffed  Grouse  is  po- 
lygamous, and  that  the  male,  if  he  drums  in  vain  at  one  place,  will 
fly  to  another  retreat  and  there  seek  the  society  of  some  more  compli- 
ant female. 

The  young  Grouse  can  run  about  as  soon  as  they  are  hatched,  and 
can  fly  well  when  about  a  week  old.  Their  mother  is  celebrated  for  the 
variety  of  expedients  she  puts  in  practice  to  save  her  brood  from  threat- 
ened danger,  and  their  father  has  frequently  been  known  to  divide  the 
charge  with  her.  The  young  usually  continue  with  their  parents  till 
the  following  spring,  though  it  is  rare  at  this  time  to  see  more  than 
three  or  four  surviving  out  of  the  original  twelve  or  fourteen. 

The  food  of  this  Grouse  is  largely  insects  and  berries  during  the 
summer;  in  the  autumn  it  adds  seeds  to  the  list,  and  when  the  ground 
is  covered  with  snow  the  staples  are  catkins,  leaves,  and  buds. 

Its  toes  are  provided  during  the  winter  with  a  curious  fringe  of 
strong,  horny  points  which  act  as  snowshoes.  In  the  northern  part 
of  its  range  this  bird  commonly  burrows  into  a  snowdrift  to  pass  the 
night  during  the  season  of  intense  cold ;  but  in  the  summer  and  in 
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thcJ  warmer  region  of  its  range  it  roosts  habitually  among  tlio  thicketi 
of  evergre^ij.— EaNEST  Thompson. 

SOOta.  B.  U.  togata  [LinnX  OAfrAiUAK  Huffed  Ghduse;  Pab- 
rmi^oE^ — To  bu  iJii^t'niuMirtliiHl  fmiii  tlve  procotting  bj  tlio  pruvaillni;  color  of 
the  upptr  purtM,  whkib  urti  ^my  indteud  of  rufoUH|  and  tin;  morn  diB*r.mt:tly 
bairrixl  under  partaT  tho  bur»  on  tlie  breast  and  belly  injiiig  uuaTly  on  woU  da- 
tliiml  m  tlioflc  on  tliu  side ;  the  tail  m  j^oncrally  gray. 

/(f4ij*</«!."Nova  fcieotia,  nortljtrn  ludf  of  Mamo,  nortbcTn  Vermont,  Nuw 
IIiuup?ihir&,  and  New  York  north w ml  and  wtislwjird  to  Hudson  Buy  and 
Urtsgon. 

80 !•  XiOg^p^  la^^puA  (Linn,).  Willow  I^AR]<iGA?r.  Aif*  i  in 
Kummtr.—Fre,ymllng  ifjiur  abovt*  rt{fmi(^j  or  black  thick iy  barred  or  mottled 
with  ri|/b«M  and  buily  or  whitish ;  tail  fuacoufl,  tippcsd  with  white ;  middlu 
tail-fetithor»  Uko  tliii  baek;  throut,  bruaat,  aud  widesi  like  the  head  tind  neck; 
belly  white.  Ad.  v  in  jfWi^twwf.— Similar  to  the  mule,  but  the  bars  both  abort 
and  lielow  broader  und  mor^  nnmorous,  W utter  phtrnffgr, — Outer  taU-Jeathei« 
m  in  fiumnier,  rest  of  the  plumage  white.  L.,  l&OO;  W.,  T*50;  T.,4'4A>^  B. 
froui  N.,  -43 ;  depth  of  B.  at  N.,  '4-^ 

i^(*f/jtf/'^^f.— Both  thi*  specicH  arid  ita  flnbiipecicB  ^tltmi  may  bo  diHtinguisbod 
from  our  other  Ptarmigaiij*  by  their  more  rufous  oelor  und  lurgtr  billn. 

Hftrufe, — *'  Northern  portiona  of  the  northern  homispherei  south  in  winter; 
in  Amcriua  to  Sitka,  Alaska,  the  British  l*PovineeB,  und^occuaionally  within 
the  northern  border  of  thtj  United  Statoa"  (Bondire  ). 

AW*,  on  the  ffronnd,  sev^n  to  elevuii,  varying  from  exeara-baif  to 

rtifotift,  hcovily  spotted  and  blotched  with  blaokiah,  1-75  x  l-2». 

This  abundant  and  characteristic  aretic  bird  does  not  nest;  Jiouth  of 
central  Labrador,  but  migrales  southward  in  winter  to  the  Si,  Law- 
rence, and  iitus  once  bp»?n  taken  in  northern  New  York  and  onee  in 
New  Brunswick,  An  exfendixl  account  of  its  habits  will  lf>e  foxind  in 
Kelson's  Report  on  Natural  History  Col  lection  a  made  in  Alaska,  p.  131. 
It  15  quoted  by  f-aptain  Bendire  in  his  Lifts  Histories  of  American 
Bsrd5  (p.  711).  where  will  bo  found  praeticjilly  all  wo  know  eontierning 
the  hal.iits  of  ibis  and  the  following  members  of  thia  |»cnus, 

801  Aft  L.  li  aJlenl  Stcjn.    Au,STf'»  Ptarmioan*— BifFens  from  the  pre- 
cediiijf  in  hrtvlng  th*i    shafts  of  seeondaric&  blaek,  und  quillh  (»wunetirnc»  a 
few  of  the  winEr-eovcrtrt  also)  more  or  \om  Islotohed  or  mottled  with  duaky. 
Sumtner  plnmaj^eft  und  young  unknown"  (Eidgw.J- 
Newfouiidhuuh 

It  frequents  rtaiky  barrens,  feeding  on  sfiedi  and  berries  of  the 
Btunted  plants  that  thrive  in  these  exposed  situations'*  (Merriara, 
Urn.  and  OoL,  viii,  188;:!,  p»  4^), 

802.  Xa^pttS  rupestoifl  ( Hock  I'takmioan;  GoeKEa.  Ad. 
6  in  #i(w/rtt?^*— (ieOLtul  eulur  ab0%'c  grajiah,  tlie  fijathtn*  bluek  bosully ;  head 
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and  neck  barrodf  and  back  marked  with  numerous  fine  wavy  lines  of  gray 
and  white  or  bufty ;  central  tail-feathers  like  the  back,  outer  ones  fuscous, 
generally  tipped  with  white ;  breast  and  sides  like  the  head  and  neck ;  belly 
white.  Ad.  9  in  sumnier. — Above  black,  barred  with  ochraceous-buff  and 
margined  with  grayish ;  middle  tail-feathers  the  same,  outer  ones  as  in  the 
male ;  middle  of  the  belly  white,  rest  of  the  under  parts  like  the  back,  but 
with  more  ochraceous-butf.  Winter  plumage. — Lores  blacky  outer  tail-feathers 
as  in  summer,  rest  of  the  plumage  white.  W.,  7*25 ;  B.  from  N.,  '35 ;  deptli 
of  B.  at  N.,  -32. 

Range. — "Arctic  America  in  general,  southeastward  to  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence  (Anticosti),  except  the  northern  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of 
Labrador,  and  region  thence  northward,  Greenland  and  Aleutian  Islands " 
(Bendire). 

Nest^  usually  placed  among  the  dwarf  brush  or  sedge-covered  patches  of 
the  tundras.  Eggs^  six  to  ten,  pale  cream  or  yellowish  bulf,  sometimes  with 
a  vinaceous-rufous  suffusion,  spotted  and  blotched  with  clove-brown  or  dark 
claret-red,  1-65  x  1-18  (Bendire). 

"  In  its  general  manners  and  mode  of  living  it  is  said  to  resemble 
alhu8  [  =  Z>.  lagopu8\y  but  does  not  retire  so  far  into  the  wooded  coun- 
try in  the  winter  "  (B.,  B.,  and  R.). 

808a.  Jm  r.  reinhardtl  (Brehm).  Greenland  Ptarmigan.  ^^Suni- 
mer  male. — Similar  to  corresponding  stage  of  L.  rupestris^  but  less  regu- 
larly and  coarsely  barred  above.  Summer  female. — Above  chiefly  black,  this 
varied  irregularly  with  pale  grayish  buff,  mostly  in  form  of  borders  to  the 
feathers  and  spots  along  their  edges,  or  occasionally  imperfect  bars,  these  lat- 
ter most  distinct  on  wings,  where  the  two  colors  are  in  about  equal  propor- 
tion ;  lower  parts  light  grayish  buff,  everywhere  coarsely  barred  with  black  " 
(Ridgw.). 

Bange. — Northern  parts  of  Labrador  northward  to  Greenland. 

"  They  prefer  more  open  ground,  and  rarely  straggle  even  into  the 
skirts  of  the  wooded  tracts.  The  hilltops  and  barrens  (hence  often 
called  the  Barren  Ground  Bird)  are  their  favorite  resorts  "  (Turner). 

808*  I«a^pus  welchi  BrewRt.  Welches  Ptarmigan.  Ad.  S  in 
summer. — Upper  parts  black,  the  head  and  neck  barred  with  white  and  ochra- 
ceous-buff, the  back  and  wing-coverts  finely  and  irregularly  marked  with 
wavy  lines  of  buffy  and  white ;  tail  grayish  fuscous,  the  middle  feathers 
tipped  with  white;  throat  white,  foreneck  like  the  hind  neck,  breast  and 
sides  like  the  back  :  re«t  of  the  under  parts  wliito.  9  .-  Upper  parts  black, 
finely  and  irregularly  barred  with  ochraceous-buff,  grayiah^  and  white ;  cen- 
tral tail-feathers  like  the  back,  others  fuscous ;  foreneck,  breast,  and  sides 
like  the  hind  neck ;  belly  white.  Winter  plumage. — White,  tail  fuscous,  the 
central  feathers  tii)ped  with  white;  lores  black.  W.,  7'25;  B.  from  N., -85; 
depth  of  B.  at  N.,  -32. 

Eemarks. — This  species  with  L.  rupedris  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
Lagopus  lagopus  by  the  ochraceous-buff  instead  of  rufous  moikm^^.^'Osv^ 
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^y'lskh  wnvy  baris  on  tho  upper  portB,  and  the  Bnmller  hlU.   For  a  compoiiBon 

Jiang*. —Ku  wfo  miJlati  J. 
A'^ni  and  unknown. 

AcKirding  to  Mr,  Welch,  Ihpse  Ptarriiigan  aro  titimon>ns  in  New- 
found Inn  d.  where  thoy  are  slnctly  confined  to  the  blenk  slides  and  5Uin- 
iuita  of  rockj-  hills  and  rDOunUltis  af  the  inlerlor^'  (Brewster,  I  c). 

lympaniu^iui  amerteaniis  (^ick).    Pkathic  Hem.  Ad. 

S  Ui>t>pr  pwrt-H  Imrrtd  with  rufom  ami  Jjlui'k  und  »pGttcd  with  rufoui  ;  ttidiss 
of  tho  nook  witti  tutts  g«ntirally  couipoMid  of"  Uft  or  rnorts  aarrDW,  stilfoiLHl 
hlmk  feathers  markod  with  buiTy  and  rufaiiB,  their  ends  rounded^  tho  skin 
bcneatii  thta©  tufta  bare;  tail  r&umUd^  fuscoui*,  the  inner  feat b era  somGwhal 
mottlpd  with  ochraceoufc^-buft;  tip  wliito  i  throitt  butfy ;  breast  and  btdly 
wliite,  ovenly  barred  with  bluck*  Ad.  9  .—Similar,  but  the  neck  tiiftfl  much 
Bmaller  atid  tlie  tail  barred  with  ochratfeous-buff  or  rufous.    L.,  19  00 ; 

JBsf?^*.— Fnuriea  of  MisaiBsippI  Volley,  south  to  Loulniana,  west  to  north- 
urn  Indian  Tnrritofy,  middle  KangaR^  NwliraHkii,  and  witfterti  North  and  South 
Dakota ;  cmt  to  Kentucky,  Indiana,  north  wcatern  *)hio,  south  western  Michi- 
gan, and  «oath  western  Ontario;  north  to  south  em  Manitoba  (Bendire). 

jViw^ ,  on  tho  (ground.  Sfffff^  el  e v^n  to  fou  rtcci  1 , 1  m  tty  oil  ve,  oomcthnes  fi  nely 
Bjiockled  with  bi^wni^h,  1*70    1  25. 

"This  familiar  game  bint  inhabits  our  fertile  pmiiies^  Beldom  fre- 
quenting the  timbtjred  lands  except  during  sh^ny  f^torniJi  or  wlien  the 
p-ound  is  covered  with  snow.  Its  flesh  is  dark,  and  it  is  not  very 
highly  esteemed  as  a  table  bird. 

During  the  early  breeding  sejison  they  feed  largely  upon  grass- 
hoppers, erickeLs,  and  other  forms  of  insect  life,  but  afterward  chiefly 
upon  our  oultirated  grains,  gleaned  frc^m  the  stubble  in  autumn  and 
I  he  cornfields  in  winter ;  they  are  also  fond  of  tender  buds,  berries,  and 
frnit^t.  They  run  sbout  much  liko  our  domestic  fowls,- but  with  a  m*>re 
Btat^dy  c^rriago.  When  flushed  they  rise  frouj  tho  ground  with  a  less 
whirring  sound  than  the  RnlTod  Grouse  or  Bob-whitt^  and  their  flight 
h  not  as  ^fwjft,  but  more  protracted  and  with  less  apparent  effort,  flap- 
ping and  jy^iling  along,  often  to  the  distjince  of  a  mile  or  more.  In 
Ihe  fall  the  birds  eollect  together  and  remam  in  flocks  until  the  warmth 
of  spring  quickens  their  blnmi  and  awnkos  the  passions  of  love ;  then, 
as  with  a  view  to  fairness  and  the  survival  of  the  fit  test,  they  select  a 
smwith  0|>en  courtship  ground  (usually  c/illed  a  *  scratching  ground  *), 
where  the  males  assemble  at  the  early  dawn  lo  vie  with  each  otht^r  in 
courage  und  pompous  display,  uttering  at  the*  aanie  time  their  love 
C4dl,  a  loud  luiouiing  i\fme\  as  soon  a»  this  k  heard  by  I  by  hen  birda 
Josiroufl  of  mating  they  quietly  put  in  an  api«?araiiee,  squat  upon  the 
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ground,  apparently  indifferent  observers,  until  claimed  by  Tictorious 
rivals,  which  they  gladly  accept,  and  receive  their  caresses  "  (Goss). 

806«  TjrmpaJiuchus  cupido  (Linn.).  Heath  Hen. — Similar  to  the 
preceding,  but  the  scapulars  broadly  tipped  with  buffy ;  thu  neck  tufls  of  less 
than  ten  feathers ;  these  feathers  painted^  not  rounded^  at  the  ends. 

Range. — Island  of  Martha's  Vineyard,  Mass. 

Nest^ "  in  oak  woods,  among  sprouts  at  the  base  of  a  large  stump  "  (Brew- 
ster). Eggs^  six  to  thirteen, "  creamy  bulf  in  color,  with  a  slight  greenish 
tinge,y  1-Y8  x  1-29. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  century  the  Heath  Hen  was  found  locally 
throughout  the  Middle  States,  where,  unlike  its  western  representative, 
the  Prairie  Hen,  it  lived  in  wooded  districts.  It  is  now  restricted  to 
the  island  of  Martha's  Vineyard,  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  pro- 
tection afforded  by  an  insular  habitat. 

Mr.  William  Brewster,  writing  in  1890  (Forest  and  Stream,  p.  188 ; 
see  also  p.  207),  estimated  that  there  were  from  one  hundred  and 
twenty  to  two  hundred  Heath  Hens  then  on  the  island,  but  he  has 
recently  informed  me  that  since  then,  owing  to  insufficient  protection, 
they  have  been  nearly  exterminated. 

808b.  Pedioctetes  phasianellus  campestris  Ridgw.  Prairie 
Sharp-tailed  Grouse.  Ad.  s . — Prevailing  color  of  the  upper  parts  ochra- 
ceous-bulf,  barred  and  irregularly  marked  with  black ;  no  neck  tufts ;  outer 
web  of  the  primaries  spotted  with  white;  middle  tail-feathers  projecting 
about  an  inch  beyond  the  others,  ochraceous-buff  and  black ;  throat  buffy ; 
breast  with  V-shaped  marks  of  black ;  sides  irregularly  barred  or  spotted  with 
blacky  or  buffy;  middle  of  the  belly  white.  Ad.  9.— Similar,  but  smaller; 
the  middle  tail-feathers  shorter.  L.,  17*50 ;  W.,  8*50 ;  T.,  4*50 ;  B.  from  N.,  -50. 

Range. — Western  United  States  from  New  Mexico  northward  to  Manitoba, 
east  to  Wisconsin  and  northern  Illinois. 

Nest^  on  the  ground.  Eggs^  eleven  to  fourteen,  creamy  buff  or  pale  olive- 
brown,  generally  slightly  spotted  with  line,  reddish  brown  markings,  1*65  x 
1-22  (Bendire). 

This  partially  migratory  species  lives  on  the  prairies  during  the 
summer  and  in  wooded  regions  in  the  winter.  A  capital  account  of 
its  habits  is  given  by  Ernest  E.  Thompson  in  his  Birds  of  Manitoba. 

Family  Phasianid^.   Pheasants,  etc. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Yucatan  Turkey  and  the  four  races  of 
our  Wild  Turkey,  the  some  ninety  species  included  in  this  family  are 
inhabitants  of  the  Old  World,  and  are  most  numerously  represented 
in  soutHem  Asia,  where  are  found  the  Peacock,  many  of  the  Pheasants, 
and  the  Jungle  Fowl,  from  which  the  varieties  of  our  domesticated 
fowls  have  descended. 
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810t  M«lea^rls  gallopavia  Zinn.  Wild  Ti:hkev.  — Tho  WUd 
TurkL^y  miiy  bo  dibtUiguirilicd  iVoin  tbo  eoinnion  domestic  ravv  v[\'M\y  by  the 
ulicHtnut  iixs^tcatl  of  'white  tips  to  tins  yppK^r  tail-covtirte  iiud  tail.  6  ntl,  li., 
about  46  00-50 ;  W.,  21(>0;  T.,  Wt^ight  IMO  Iba/' (  KUljjrw.h 

i^iTHjf. — EaaUsni  Unttfcd  StaUja  i'rom  PeiiDi^y Wad m  southward  to  Florida, 
we^st  to  Wittcotisin,  tlio  Indian  TenitDry,  and  Teiuts. 

WiijiJiington^  rare  K. 

iVfjs^^  on  the  ground,  ut  thw  baae  of  a  husli  or  tree*  ^?i7*T  tun  to  fourteeii, 
pale  crufliii'butf,  finLdy  and  isvouly  upocklLd  with  grnyish  brown,  2*46  x  1'95* 

This  noble  game  bird  is  rapidly  decreasing  in  numbers,  and  in 
coitjparatively  few  years  will  doulitless  l>e  f^»und  only  in  the  parts  of 
its  range  which  are  unfit  for  the  habitation  of  man* 

Except  during  the  breeding  season,  Wild  Turkeys  are  found  in 
small  flocks  of  six  to  twelve  or  fifteen  individuals  of  both  aeses.  They 
roost  preferably  in  the  trees  in  wooded  bottom-lands,  returning  each 
night  t-f)  the  same  locality* 

At  the  openm|T  of  the  breeding  season  in  March  the  mak  begins  to 
gobble.  As  a  rule»  he  calls  only  early  in  the  morning,  t>efore  leaving 
his  rooi?it.  [jater  he  sails  to  the  ground  and  at  once  begins  his  search 
for  breakfast,  or,  attracted  by  the  plaintive  piping  of  some  femalei  he 
struts  and  displays  his  cliarms  before  her.  It  i.^  at  this  time  tliat  bat* 
ties  between  the  nml^s  occur*  They  are  polygamistt*,  and  the  victor 
becomes  mltan  of  the  harem.  During  the  periotl  of  incabation,  and 
while  the  young  n'fjuire  their  mother's  care,  the  femiiles  do  not  associ- 
ate with  the  males,  who  then  flock  tn^rethcr. 

The  calls  of  both  sexes  so  clo^ly  resemlde  thope  of  the  domestie 
binis  that  it  requin^s  a  praetieed  ear  to  distinguish  \\\im.  In  loeali- 
tips  where  both  birds  might  be  expected  to  occur,  1  could  never  be 
sure  whtsther  I  was  listening  to  the  challenge  of  some  defiant  gobbler 
perched  in  a  cypress  in  the  valley  below,  or  to  the  vainglorious  effort 
of  the  hird  of  the  poultry  yard. 

The  Wild  Turkey  is  divided  by  nmitboloi^^ipts  into  four  closely  re- 
lated races,  Mdmgri»  f/nUopavo  h  the  bird  of  the  Easrern  States? 
M.  ff.  fijif^rola,  as  stated  below,  is  found  in  southern  Florida;  M. 
ellwH  inhabits  southeastern  Texas  and  north eaj^l em  Mexico;  Af.  g. 
wtximno  ranges  from  western  Tesast  to  Arizona,  and  siouth  over  tho 
talde  lands^  of  Mexico  to  Vera  Cruz.  It  is  this  race,  with  white-tipped 
upper  taii-covorts,  which  Wfts  flrst  introduced  tnto  Europe^  where  it 
had  become  established  aa  early  as  1530, 

310b«  M,  OBCeoIa  Hc(^4.  FLoiot>A  Witn  Ti-rkky.— BtJftomblofi 
J/",  ifaihtpiitih  ljut  lA  fiiiiidliri-,  tiOil  ihi?  primurW,  insteud  of  buing  roijuVifly  wrvd 
wlduly  barrtid  witli  whitts,  iii*  hi  thut  bifd^  huvij  iiilich  umuhur,  hruki  li  white 
marking*    Wi.%ht,  d  Vl-'lt         9  4        Ibb.  (Scott,  Auk,  ii,  1B32,  p.  115). 

ii^wyf.— SuitthLiu  Fljridu. 
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OBDEB  COLUMB^B.   PIGEONS  AND  DOVES. 

Family  CoLUMBmiB.   Pigeons  and  Doves. 

About  one  third  of  the  three  hundred  known  species  of  Pigeons 
and  Doves  are  found  in  the  New  World,  but  of  this  number  only  twelve 
species  occur  in  North  America.  The  birds  of  this  family  differ  widely 
in  their  choice  of  haunts.  Some  are  strictly  arboreal,  others  as  strictly 
terrestrial.  Some  seek  the  forests  and  others  prefer  fields  and  clear- 
ings. Some  nest  in  colonies,  others  in  isolated  pairs,  but  most  species 
are  found  in  flocks  of  greater  or  less  size  after  the  breeding  season. 
When  drinking,  they  do  not  raise  the  head  as  other  birds  do  to  swal- 
low, but  keep  the  bill  immersed  until  the  draught  is  finished.  The 
young  are  born  naked  and  are  fed  by  regurgitation. 

KEY  TO  THE  SPECIES. 

A,  Tail  widely  tipped  with  white  or  grayish  white. 
a.  "Tail  pointed. 

a^.  Back  or  rump  bluish  slate-color  315.  Passenoek  Pioeon. 

a».  Back  olive  grayish  brown  816.  Mourning  Dove. 

h.  Tail  square  817.  Zenaida  Dove. 

£.  Tail  not  tipped  with  white. 

a.  Upper  parts  dark  slate-color  314.  Wuite-obowned  Pigeon. 

b.  Upper  parts  rufous  with  purplish  reflections. 

Lino  below  the  eye  and  belly  white  or  whitish    .   822.  Quail  Dove. 
b^.  Line  under  the  eye  and  belly  butfy  ochraceous. 

822.1.  Ruddy  Quail  Dove. 

c.  Upper  parts  grayish  olive-brown. 

c>.  Crown  blue,  a  white  line  below  the  eye. 

823.  Blue-headed  Quail  Dove. 
Crown  pinkish  or  like  the  back   820.  Gbound  Dove. 

814*  ColumlML  leucocephala  Linn,  White-crowned  Pigeon. 
Ad.  S  . — Rich  slate-color ;  crown  white ;  back  of  the  head  purplish  chestnut ; 
back  of  the  neck  with  greenish  reflections,  each  feather  with  a  black  border. 
Ad.  9. — Similar,  but  paler;  crown  ashy,  less  purplish  chestnut:  back  and 
sides  of  the  neck  brownish  ash  with  metallic  reflections  and  black  margins. 
L.,  13-50;  W.,  7-50;  T.,  5-10;  B.,  '70. 

Bange. — Florida  Keys,  West  Indies,  and  coast  of  Central  America. 

Nest^  in  low  bushes.   Eggs^  two,  glossy  white,  1*41  x  1-02. 

This  Pigeon  is  locally  common  in  some  of  the  keys  off  southern 
Florida,  and  has  been  known  to  occur  on  the  mainland.  According 
to  Mr.  J.  W.  Atkins  (Auk,  vi,  1889,  p.  246),  it  arrives  at  Key  West  early 
in  May  and  remains  until  November. 

816«  Ectopistes  migratorius  {Linn.).  Passenger  Pigeon.  (See 
Fig.  28.)   Ad.  6  .—Upper  parts  rich  bluish  slate-color ;  back  and  sides  of  the 
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nytsk  with  motftllio  reflections;  middle  of  tbts  Back  and  acapulurH  more  or  less 
Dra»lied  witti  olive-brown ;  middlft  tail-iaatlier*  fuscous^  outwr  onoa  black  ut 
the  baac,  tlicu  ehity  bluo,  fading  iuUj  a  br<jad,  whit«  tip;  ucider  parta  dcep^ 
rioli  viliiicooiiJi ;  lower  belly  whito ;  throat  bluish  platen: olor.  Ad.  9  . — Simi- 
Inr,  but  upper  parta  with  le»s  irides^cence  mid  mom  olive- brown ;  hreoat  pale 
gmy  ijih  hrowp ;  lnjlly  whitLfib.  Im. — Geo  orally  aimilar  to  the  9 »  but  tho 
feathers  of  Uie  upper  parts  and  brejiat  tipped  with  whitish,  the  primaries  tnlgi^ 
and  tipped  with  rufous.    L,,  lti*39  ;  W.,  7*32;  T.^T'BS;  B.,  ?"10. 

i^a/i^u."EasteTri  North  Anierieai  northward  in  the  interior  to  Hu^^n  Bajr, 
breeding  locally  throughout  the  moro  riorthiTri  part  of  its  nai^fo* 

Wiifthin^tOD,  ruru  and  irregular  V.  or  W.  V.  Sing  Sing,  formerly  ram 
H.  K.  and  common  T,  V.,  Apl.  15  to  May  17 ;  Aug.  31  to  Uct.  11 5  \mi  nceu 
OeL  11, 1888.   Cambridge,  fare  and  irr(3^ular  T.  V. 

JVti^ty  a  platform  of  Htlckfs  in  ^  tree,    h^^^y  one  to  two,  wliitc,  1-45  x  10». 

Wil&on»  writing  abo*jt  1808,  ©intimated  that  a  flock  of  Wild  Pigeons 
observed  by  him  near  Frankfort,  Kentucky,  contained  at  iGmt  3|S30,* 
272,000  individuals.  Captain  Ben  dire,  writing  in  189*3,  says  It 
looks  now  as  if  iheir  tot-al  extermination  might  be  accomplished  within 
the  present  century.  The  only  thing  which  retards  their  complete  ex- 
tinction is  that  it  no  longer  pays  to  net  these  birds,  they  being  too 
scarce  for  this  now,  at  least  in  the  more  settled  portions  of  the  coun- 
try, and  aliKi,  perhaps,  that  from  constant  and  unremitting  persecution 
on  their  breeding  grounds  they  have  changed  their  habits  somowhat, 
the  majority  no  longer  breeding  in  colonies,  but  seattcnng  over  the 
country  and  breeding^  in  isolated  pairs"  (Life  Histories  of  North 
American  Birds,  p.  133). 

An  article  by  William  Brewster  on  The  Present  States  of  the  Wild 
Pigreon  aa  a  Bird  of  the  United  State?,  with  some  Notes  on  its  Habits 
(Auk,  vi,  1880,  pp,  285-201),  gives  much  information  concerning  the 
recent  history  of  the  bird  in  Michigan,  one  of  its  last  strongholds* 
According  to  an  informant  of  Mr.  Brew3ter*s,  the  last  nesting  in  Michi- 
gan of  any  importance  was  in  1881-  It  was  of  only  ni(>derato  Bize — 
perhaps  eight  milejj  long,"  The  largest  known  Michigan  nesting  oc- 
ciirrod  in  187(1  or  1877.  It  was  twenty-eight  miles  Jong  and  averaged 
three  or  fowr  miles  in  width. 

In  the  Atlantic  States  the  Wild  Pigeon  is  now  so  rare  a  bird  tliat 
during  the  past  sijcteen  years  I  have  seen  only  one  pair- 

316*  ZezLaiiltu^  majcroimt (Z*wn,>.  Mo^nwmro  Dovx,  Ad.  s.— 
Uppftr  parts  olive  grayifih  brow^n ;  fortihead  vinawouii :  crown  bluish  slate- 
^lor;  Bides  of  the  net^k  with  nietuUie  reflf^etions^  rt  ffimll  hla^t  mark  h^l^w  ths 
enr  /  nuildlu  tail-featheni  like  tbu  back,  th<j  otherw,  Men  from  abuvt],  slaty 
gray  for  tho  bmal  half,  theti  bandod  with  bluck  and  bhjailly  ili*]nnl  with  aMhy 
ttud  white  i  breaat  vUmeuLiUi* ;  liuUy  ijruam-buff.  Ad.  9  .—Similar,  but  with 
Itum  Iridedueacu;  brtjiu^t  and  furuhead  wafihed  witli  grayiah  bruwti.  Itf^— 
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Much  like  the  9 ,  but  the  feathers  tipped  with  whitish.  L.,  11'85;  W.,  6'72; 
T.,  5-50 ;  B.,  -53. 

Bemarks—Tha  Dove  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  the  Wild  Pigeon,  but, 
aside  from  the  differences  in  size,  may  always  be  distinguished  by  its  olive 
grayish  brown  instead  of  bluish  slate-color  rump,  the  black  mark  below  the 
ear,  and  other  characters. 

Range. — North  America,  breeding  from  Cuba  north  to  Ontario,  Quebec, 
and  southern  Maine,  and  wintering  from  southern  Illinois  and  New  York  to 
the  Greater  Antilles  and  Panama. 

Washington,  P.  B.;  common,  except  in  winter.  Sing  Sing,  common  S.  R., 
Mch.  8  to  Nov.  27 ;  a  few  winter.  Cambridge,  occasional  during  summer  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  Cambridge. 

Nest^  a  flat  structure  of  small  twigs  rather  loosely  put  together,  on  the 
lower  branches  of  a  tree,  generally  within  ten  feet  of  the  ground ;  rarely  on 
the  ground  in  the  Eastern  States.   Eggs,,  two,  white,  1*07  x  '83. 

Doves  resemble  Wild  Pigeons,  but  are  much  smaller,  and  their  rapid 
flight  is  accompanied  by  the  whistling  sound  of  wings,  while  the  flight 
of  the  Wild  Pigeon  is  said  to  be  noiseless. 

During  the  nesting  season  they  may  be  found  in  pairs,  generally 
in  open  woodlands  or  tree-bordered  fields.  They  also  visit  roads  and 
lanes  to  dust  themselves.  The  sweet,  sad  call  of  the  male  has  won  for 
this  species  its  common  name;  it  consists  of  several  soft  coos,  which 
may  be  written :  Coo-o-o,  ah-coo-o-o — coo-o-o — coo-o-o.  Under  favor- 
able circumstances  these  notes  may  be  heard  at  a  distance  of  at  least 
two  hundred  and  fifty  yards:  they  are  uttered  slowly  and  tenderly, 
and  with  such  apparent  depth  of  feeling  that  one  might  easily  imagine 
the  bird  was  mourning  the  loss  of  his  mate,  instead  of  singing  a  love- 
song  to  her. 

At  this  season  one  or  both  birds  may  be  seen  performing  a  peculiar 
atirial  evolution.  Ascending  to  a  height  of  about  thirty  feet,  they  fly 
for  some  distance  in  an  unnatural  manner,  and  then,  after  a  short  sail, 
return  to  their  perch.  W^hen  engaged  in  this  performance  they  very 
closely  resemble  a  Sharp-shinned  Hawk. 

After  the  nesting  season  Doves  gather  in  flocks  of  varying  size  and 
frequent  grain  and  corn  fields.  During  the  day  they  visit  the  near- 
est supply  of  fine  gravel,  which  they  eat  in  large  quantities  as  an  aid 
to  digestion.  In  some  localities,  soon  after  sunset,  they  regularly  re- 
pair in  numbers  to  some  favorite  place  to  drink,  and  then  retire  to 
their  roosts. 

81 7«  Zenaida  zenaida  (Bonap.).  Zenaida  Dove.  Ad.— Be&rs  a 
general  resemblance  to  Zenaidura  macroura,  but  the  tail  is  square  and  tipped 
with  ashy,  and  the  under  parts  are  deep,  rich  vinaceous.  L.,  lO'OO;  W.,  0*10; 
T.,  3-50 ;  B.,  -66. 

Range. — Florida  Keys,  West  Indies,  and  coast  of  Yucatan. 

^esty  on  or  near  the  ground.    £ggf,  two,  glossy  white,  1-22  x  '92. 
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This  13  a  common  West  Indian  species,  Audubon  found  it  in 
numbcn?  in  tho  kay^  off  southern  Florida,  where  he  records  it  aa  a 
summer  resident,  arriving  in  April  and  departing  in  October.  Tho 
fc^w  naturalists  who  have  visited  these  keys  since  Audubon's  time  have 
nr>t  been  there  in  the  summer,  and  we  do  not  tberefoni  know  whctbor 
this  species  still  ocetirs  there  at  that  season.  It  is  more  terrestrial  in 
habits  than  tho  Mourning  Dove,  and  its  notes  are  deeper^  louder j  and 
more  solemn  than  the  notes  of  that  species. 

The  WiiiTfi-wiNottD  Dov«  (S19.  Md^peUa  Immptera)  ie  a  specioft  of  ^en- 
cnil  ditflributioa  tVoin  tho  Mexican  iMjrdcr  of  the  Lfnitcd  i^tat««  Routh  to  Conta 
Bit'iLj  and  h  hm  beuo  rteordod  from  Cuba,  Jumai<u^  and  San  Domingo.  It  ia 
of  ac<:LduQtiil  wcurrcncu  at  Key  West,  Florida. 

31B0<  Colmnfotgafcl II na  passerliia,  terrefitrls  f"h^pm.  Ground 
Dovk;  MouRwiKG  Dove.  Ad.  tS  . — Fordioad  nnd  under  parts  v in acermB,  the 
centoja  of  the  brtjaflt-feathers  blai-kish  ;  t^jp  and  back  of  tho  head  bluiwh  Hhit<!- 
<^\of ;  back  brownish  gmy  ;  tall  blackiah,  tho  outtr  fouthors  with  small  white 
tiipft;  biiflo  of  tht  bill  coral-red,  tip  black.  AtL  9  > — Similar,  bnt  the  f«f*rohead 
and  under  parts  pale  bmwnifjh  gray.  /w.—Rc^Hsnihlos  thy  ?  » liut  tho  fcathorp 
aro  tippod  with  whitish.        «-75  ;  W.,  3-60 ;  T,,  2  S<) ;  B.,  -SO, 

^wiye.—South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States  norrh  to  Nortli  Carolina,  west  to 
Texas ;  morts  eotiuuon  near  tho  ooast  than  inland, 

Waahinglon,  aecjiiental ;  two  roeords. 

Nii^t^  on  tho  If  round  or  in  low  trees  or  buaheft,  Efjg9^  two,  white,  -SS  x  -ttT* 
Thig  diminutive  Pigeon  freqnents  both  pines  and  "hummock:*," 
lake-shores  and  old  fields,  and  in  some  southern  Townii  is  a  familiar 
bird  of  the  quieter  streets.  It  is  by  no  means  sby^,  and  runs  before 
one  with  quick,  short  steps  and  a  graceful  movement,  of  ihe  head.  Oc- 
crtsionalljr  it  holds  its  tail  upright,  ^^iving  it  a  {leeulirir  bantaudike  ap- 
pearanue.  1\m  flight  is  short,  and  when  on  the  wing  it  bears  an  odd 
rejseniblance  to  a  short- tailed  Japanese  kite* 

It«  favorite  roosting  places  are  densely  foliaged  orange  trees,  and 
frequently  when  the  bird  is  hidden  in  their  <lepths  orje  may  hear  its 
mellow,  crooning  com  uttered  ao  softly  that  they  float  on  tho  air  as 
though  bom  (>f  murmuring  winds* 

S&S<  Geotry^s  martinlcA  (GrmL),  Qu^ri.  Dovs.^Oppor  parts 
mfouH,  with  bnlliaiit  iiitiUillie  redactions;  wittj?*  rufous:  a  white  line  Iwneath 
the  eye ;  breast  vinuccous ;  belly  whifes.    L.,  11*00  \  W.,  d  20 ;      S  OO^  B.,  -50. 

jy^iiif^e  — Floridft  Kcyi*  and  West  Indies. 

AW,  iu  trooa.   iifAjy*,  two,  ochrujcoouii- white,  l'2i2  x  'M  (Bondire). 

A  West  Indian  species  which  occurs  during^the  summer, regal arly^ 
but,  so  far  as  known,  only  in  small  numbers  in  the  Florida  Keys, 

Tho  yuail  Doves  inhabit  wooded  districts*  where  they  live  on  the 
ground.    Their  flight  is  low  atid  aoiscleas,  and,  according  to  my  eat- 
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pericTice  with  them  in  Cnba,  they  are  difficult  birds  to  observe  unless 
one  can  find  some  tree  on  the  fallen  fruits  of  which  they  are  feeding. 

The  Ruddy  Quail  Dove  {S22.1.  Geotrygon  ntontana)  is  a  West  Indian 
and  Central  American  species,  which  has  been  once  recorded  from  Key  West 
(Atkins,  Auk,  vi,  1889,  p.  160).  It  bears  a  general  resemblance  to  the  pre- 
ceding, but  the  back  is  more  rufous  and  the  belly  is  deep  cream-buH. 

The  Blue-headbd  Quail  Dovb  (SSS.  Starnmnas  cyanocephala\  a  Cuban 
species,  is  of  accidental  occurrence  in  the  Florida  Keys.  The  back  is  olivo- 
brown,  the  crown  and  sides  of  the  throat  are  deep  grayish  blue,  throat  black, 
line  beneath  the  eye  white. 


OBDEB  RAPTOBEa   BIBDS  OF  PBEY. 

Family  CATHARTiDiE.  American  Vultures. 

A  New  World  family  of  eight  species,  of  which  three  are  North 
American.  Within  their  range  Vultures  are  found  wherever  there  is 
food.  Far  above  the  earth  on  firm  wing  they  sail  in  broad  circles,  and 
from  this  outlook  in  the  sky  descend  to  feast  upon  the  stricken  deer 
in  the  forest  or  the  cur  lying  in  the  gutters  of  a  thoroughfare.  Except 
during  the  nesting  season,  they  are  generally  found  in  flocks,  which 
each  night  return  to  a  regularly  frequented  roost.  When  alarmed, 
they  utter  low,  grunting  sounds,  but  at  other  times  are  voiceless. 

886«  Cathartea  aura  {Linn.).  Turkey  Vulture.  (See  Fig.  32.) 
Ad. — Head  and  neck  naked,  the  skin  and  base  of  the  bill  bright  red  ;  plum- 
age glossy  black,  edged  with  grayish  brown.  Im. — Similar,  but  the  head 
covered  with  grayish- brown  furlike  feathera.  L.,  about  30-00;  W.,  2200; 
T.,  11-00;  B.,  2-80. 

Temperate  North  America,  from  New  Jersey  southward  to  Pata- 
gonia. Of  more  or  less  regular  occurrence  in  New  Jersey  as  far  north  as 
Princeton  in  the  interior  and  Sandy  Hook  on  the  coast. 

Washington,  abundant  P.  R.   Sing  Sing,  A.  V. 

Ae*^,  in  hollow  stumps  or  logs,  or  on  the  ground  beneath  bushes  or  pal- 
mettos. Egg%^  one  to  three,  dull  white,  generally  spotted  and  blotched  with 
distinct  and  obscure  chocolate  marking,  but  sometimes  plain  or  but  slightly 
spotted,  2-80  x  2-00. 

Doubtless  one  of  the  first  things  that  attract  the  attention  of  a 
stranger  in  our  Southern  States  is  the  Turkey  Buzzard.  Indeed,  there 
are  few  moments  between  sunrise  and  sunset  when  these  birds  are 
not  in  sight.  On  outstretched,  immovable  wings  they  soar  overhead 
in  graceful  circles,  perfect  pictures  of  "  repose  in  motion."  Without 
once  flapping  their  broad  pinions,  they  sail  in  spirals  up  the  sky  until 
they  are  hidden  by  the  storm-clouds  they  have  purposely  avoided. 
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Again,  one  sees  Ihem  winpng  their  way  low  over  ftftlds  or  through  the 
i^trppts  of  a  town  m  search  of  fofKl,  which  their  powers  of  both  sight 
and  smell  assist  1 1mn  in  fmdirig. 

Their  serviees  as  seaveiigers  are  invaluable.  The  thoug;ht  of  bury- 
ing a  (lead  horse  or  t:.nw  never  oix^un?  to  the  southern  [planter.  He 
ainiply  flrac:?^  the  animal  t<j  a  more  or  less  retired  phiee  and  leaves  it 
for  the  tSu wizards,  who  never  fail  to  do  jastioe  to  the  repast. 

In  some  southern  towns  they  make  a  sell-cons titntc<l  street-clean- 
ing department,  and  if  their  efforts  were  Berandtnl  by  a  i^nrpf^  of  ^oafs, 
to  dispose  of  the  more  indigestible  materials,  they  would  form  an  ad- 
mirable branch  of  the  public  service. 

After  a  niin  it  is  a  common  sight  to  see  BnzKanls  perching  with 
wings  held  in  spread-eagle  fjAshion  aa  they  clry  their  water*soaki^d 
plumage.  Fnj<|ucntly  they  stand  on  the  top  of  a  chimney  to  lake  wl* 
vantage  of  the  heat  arising  with  the  smoke. 

Their  only  note  is  a  low,  hissing  sound  uttered  when  they  are  di^** 
tnrbed,  Jtist  after  sunset  Buzzards  may  ho  seen  sailing  to  their 
roosting  plac^e,  generally  iu  the  upper  branches  of  a  dead  tree, 

CatharlMa  atrata  {IhHr:).  Blmik  Vultuhe.  Ad.—MwA 
anil  neck  burc,  the  skiu  and  biwe  of  the  bill  MacMgA  ;  pluiniige  glossy  bliic^k; 
under  aurfkeo  of  Ihe  wings  Hilvcry.  L.,  about  24*00;  W.,  IT'OO;  T.,  8*00  ;  B,, 
S'20. 

Jam^*.— Breeds  from  Nerth  CftroHna  southward^  through  Me^eo  to  South 
America,  nnd  oeca&ioniilly  stmys  as  fnr  north  aa  Maine, 

JVW,  on  the  ^roimd,  vmder  lof^fi,  buwhti«i  pnlniettos,  ote»  ^|7j7»r  f>ne  to  three, 
palo  bluiBh  white,  gtiuerally  luoro  or  lum  fipotted  with  distinct  and  ohacnrB 
chocolate  inarkinga,  2- 95  n  2  tJO. 

This  specifjs  is  moro  abundant  near  the  fseacoasfc  and  le^  common 
in  the  interior  than  the  ijreceding*  It  is  also  more  often  found  living 
in  towns  or  citiea.  Any  ono  who  has  visited  the  vicinity  of  the  market 
in  Charleston,  0.^  will  testify  to  its  abundance  and  semi-dnmestiea- 
tion  there.  Indeed,  the  birds  have  Income  so  tame  that  i^hen  engaged 
in  devouring  some  savory  morsel  they  are  in  fretjuent  danger  of  being 
trodden  under  foot 

Black  Vultures  are  heavier  birds  than  Turkey  BiisszardFS  and  when- 
ever the  ownership  of  food  is  in  question  the  dispute  is  invariably 
settled  in  the  Vulture's  favor,  Thiiir  stmteh  (if  wing,  however,  is  not 
so  great,  and  for  this  reason  their  flight  U  far  loss  easy  and  gnicefid 
than  that  of  the  BuzjJard.  They  iUp  their  wings  oftener,  and  this 
habit,  in  connection  witii  their  bbw^k  heads,  prayish  primarte^,  and 
comparatively  short  tails, serves  to  identify  thorn  in  the  Held.  Thennly 
note  I  have  ever  heard  from  them  is  u  low  grant  utterod  when  they 
are  di^iturhed. 
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FAMILT  FALCONIDiE.    FALCONS,  HAWKS,  EaQLES,  ETC. 

The  three  hundred  and  fifty  species  included  in  this  family  are 
distributed  throughout  the  world.  One  tenth  of  the  number  are  found 
in  North  America.  During  the  migratory  seasons  they  may  some- 
times be  seen  traveling  in  scattered  flocks,  which  may  take  hours  to 
pass  a  given  point.  At  other  times  of  the  year,  with  few  exceptions, 
they  are  solitary  birds,  having  no  intercourse  with  their  kind.  During 
the  breeding  season  many  species  have  definitely  bounded  haunts,  upon 
which  intrusion  by  individuals  of  the  same  species  is  not  permitted. 
With  much  regularity  they  return  to  the  same  locality  and  even  the 
same  nest  year  after  year,  and  some  species  are  known  to  mate  for  life. 
Their  days  are  an  unceasing  vigil.  At  all  times  they  are  on  the  alert 
for  food.  This  consists  to  a  large  extent  of  small  mammals  and  in- 
sects, birds  and  poultry  forming  a  comparatively  insignificant  part  of 
the  diet  of  most  species.  Hawks  are  thus  of  great  value  to  the  agri- 
culturist as  the  natural  check  upon  the  increase  of  the  myriads  of 
small  rodents  so  destructive  to  crops. 

The  cries  of  Hawks  are  generally  loud,  startling,  and  characteristic 
of  their  fierce  natures.  They  strike  their  prey  with  their  feet,  and  use 
the  bill  to  tear  it  into  fragments. 

Hawks'  nests  are  generally  bulky  affairs,  composed  of  coarse  twigs 
and  sticks.  The  presence  of  downy  feathers  gives  evidence  that  they 
are  or  have  been  recently  occupied. 

KEY  TO  THE  SPECIES. 

I.  Wing  over  19  00. 

A,  Upper  half  of  tarsus  feathered. 

a.  Whole  head  and  neck  white   352.  Bald  Eagle  (Ad.). 

h.  Head  and  neck  brown  or  brownish. 

6*.  Bill  mostly  yellow  (Greenland)   .   .  351.  Gray  Sea  Eagle  (Ad.). 

A«.  Bill  black  or  blackish   352.  Bald  Eagle  (Im.). 

B.  Whole  tarsus  feathered   349.  Golden  Eagle. 

II.  Wing  under  19  00. 

1.  Feathers  of  under  parts  more  or  less  streaked  and 
spotted,  without  cross-bars. 
A,  Outer  primary  with  numerous  black  or  blackish  bars. 
a.  Wing  under  10-00. 
a».  Back  bright  rufous,  with  or  without  black  bars. 

360.  Am.  Sparrow  Hawk. 

o«  Back  bluish  slate-color   357.  Pigeon  Hawk  (Ad.). 

a».  Back  fuscous,  second  primary  longest. 

357.  Pigeon  Hawk  (Im.). 
ff*  Back  fuscous,  fourth  primary  longest,  tail-feathers  of  nearly  equal 

length  ;  wing  under  9*00   832.  Suabp-suinneo  Hawk. 

14 
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a*.  Back  fuscous,  fourth  primary  longest,  outer  tail-feathers  half  an 
inch  or  more  shorter  than  the  middle  ones ;  wing  over  9*00. 

333.  Cooper's  Hawk. 

b.  Wing  over  10  00. 
5».  Second  primary  longest,  tail  generally  over  9*00. 
6*.  "Lower  tail-coverts  immaculate  white."  363.  WnrrE  Gyrfalcon. 
6>.  "  Lower  tail-coverts  always  more  or  less  marked  with  dusky." 

354.  Gray  Gyrfalcon  and  Races, 
c*.  Second  primary  longest,  tail  under  9-00. 
c*.  Tarsus  shorter  than  middle  toe  without  nail,  upper  parts  blackish . 

356.  Duck  Hawk. 

c*.  Tarsus  longer  than  middle  toe  without  nail,  upper  parts 

brownish   355.  Prairie  Falcon. 

d>.  Third  or  fourth  primary  longest 

d*.  Upper  tail-coverts  white  331.  Marsh  Hawk. 

Upper  tail-coverta  brownish    .   .   .  334.  Am.  Goshawk  (Im.). 
B.  Outer  primary  generally  one  color,  base  sometimes  whitish  or  with 
a  few  imperfect  bars. 

a.  Tarsus  entirely  bare,  scales  on  its  front  large,  rounded. 

362.  Audubon's  Caracara. 

b.  Tarsus  entirely  feathered  ....   348.  Ferruginous  Rough-leg. 

c.  Tarsus  partly  feathered,  scales  on  its  front  small,  rounded. 

364.  Am.  Osprey. 

d.  Tarsus  partly  feathered,  scales  on  its  front  transverse,  more  or  less 

square. 

Three  outer  primaries  emarginate  or  "  notched."  * 
d^.  Wing  under  12-00  ....   343.  Broad-winged  Hawk  (Im.). 

d\  Wing  over  12-00   342.  Swainson's  Hawk  (Im.). 

«».  Four  outer  primaries  emarginate  or  **  notched."  f 

«».  Upper  tail-coverts  pure  white  331.  Marsh  Hawk. 

Upper  tail-coverts  not  pure  white;  wing  under  13-50;  le^r 
wing-coverts  conspicuously  mai^ned  with  rufous. 

339.  Red-shouldered  Hawk  (Im.). 
«*.  Upper  tail-coverts  not  pure  white ;  wing  over  18*50 ;  lesser  wing- 
coverts  not  conspicuously  margined  with  rufous. 

837.  Red-tailed  Hawk  and  Races. 
8«  Feathers  of  under  parts  with  more  or  less  aimieroos 
eroMhbars. 
A.  Scales  on  front  of  the  tarsus  numerous,  rounded. 

a.  Wing  under  16-00   856.  Duck  Hawk. 

b.  Wing  over  15-00   362.  Audubon's  Caracara. 

JB.  Scales  on  fVont  of  the  tarsus  sharply  defined,  transverse,  more  or  less 

square. 

a.  Four  or  live  outer  primaries  emarginate  or  "  notched."  f 
a".*  Tail  white  at  the  base  and  tipped  with  whitish. 

330.  Everglade  Kite. 


•See  Fig.  70. 


t  See  Fig.  69. 
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cfl.  Tail  rufous,  with  sometimes  a  black  band  near  the  end. 

887.  Red-tailed  Hawk  (Ad.)  and  Races. 
a*.  Tail  black  or  blackish,  with  four  to  six  white  or  grayish  cross- 
bars .   339.  Red-shouldered  Hawk  (Ad.). 

339a.  Florida  Red-shouldered  Hawk  (Ad.). 
a*.  Tail  10*00  long,  gray,  with  several  indistinct  blackish  bands. 

334.  Am.  Goshawk. 
b.  Three  outer  primaries  emarginate  or  "  notched."  * 
bK  Tail  with  two  or  three  broad  whitish  bars. 

3i3.  Broad-winged  Hawk  (Ad.). 
b^.  Tail  with  numerous  narrow,  indistinct  blackish  bars. 

342.  Swainson's  Hawk  (Ad.). 

C.  Front  of  the  tarsus  smooth,  or  with  the  scales  not  sharply  defined ; 

outer  primary  barred. 

a.  Wing  under  9-00,  tail-feathers  of  nearly  equal  length. 

332.  Sharp-shinited  Hawk  (Ad.). 

b.  Wing  over  9*00,  outer  tail-feathers  half  an  inch  shorter  than  the  mid- 
dle ones;  upper  tail-coverts  not  white.    333.  Cooper's  Hawk  (Ad.). 

c.  Wing  over  9*00 ;  upper  tail-coverts  white.  331.  Marsh  Hawk  (Ad.). 

D.  Tarsus  entirely  feathered. 

a.  Legs  rich  rufous,  heavily  barred   .   848.  Ferruginous  Rough-leg. 

b.  Legs  ochraceous-buft',  more  or  less  barred. 

347a.  Am.  Rough-legged  Hawk. 
8.  Under  parts  witlumt  streaks  op  bars. 
A.  Under  parts  white. 

a.  Scales  on  front  of  tarsus  transverse,  more  or  less  square. 

334.  Short-tailed  Hawk. 

b.  Scales  on  front  of  tarsus  numerous,  rounded. 
bK  Tail  barred. 

b^.  Upper  parts  not  barred   364.  Am.  Osprey. 

b*.  Upper  parts  barred   353.  White  Gyrfalcon. 

Tail  not  barred. 

A  Tail  square,  white   328.  White-tailed  Kite. 

c*.  Tail  forked,  bluish  black    .   .   .  327.  Swallow-tailed  Kite. 
£.  Under  parts  dark  brown,  slate,  gray,  or  black. 

a.  Tarsus  entirely  feathered  .    .   .   347a.  Am.  Rough-legged  Hawk. 

b.  Tarsus  partly  feathered,  scales  transverse,  more  or  less  square. 
5».  Wing  over  13  00. 

b^.  Upper  tail-coverts,  base  and  tip  of  the  tail  white;  two  outer 
primaries  slightly  "  notched "  .  .  .  .  330.  Everglade  Kite. 
b*.  Three  outer  primaries  "notched"*  .  842.  Swainson's  Hawk. 
b*.  Four  outer  primaries  "  notched "  .  .  338.  Harlan's  Hawk. 
c>.  Wing  under  13-00. 
<fl.  Primaries  more  or  less  distinctly  barred ;  general  plumage  sooty 

black   344.  Short-tailed  Hawk. 

c*.  Primaries  not  barred ;  general  plumage  slaty  blue. 

329.  Mississippi  Kite. 


*  See  Fig.  70. 
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327.  Elanoides  forfleatua  (lltut,).  SwAjj,r>w-TAii.Ejj  Ktte.  Ad, 
— Ileati,  uuukf  LinmjL^  of  tlio  wiiiga^  rump,  port  nf  tertiiils,  nntl  undor  piirtH 
white;  reet  of  the  pluiiinge  glossy  blui»h  blut-k  ;  tail  deeply  forked,  the  outer 
fefltherB  nbout  S-00  longtjr  than  tlic  iiiiddlo  ones.  L.»  1^4  00  ^  W.,  1^5  50;  T., 
13-50;  B.  from  N.,  m 

Mauge, — South orn  Unitiid  States  north  to  Pennsylviinia  mid  eui^uallj  to 
Mauiiftcliujietta ;  south  to  South  America-  breeding  loeully  throughout  it& 
range,  and  wintering  in  Central  and  IS o nth  America. 

JS^My  in  the  upp*ii-  braacbes  nf  tall  trees.  EffffMy  two  to  four,  white  or  bufty 
'white,  tjoldly  »^K^tted  or  bloteht'd,  *;hiefly  rtmnd  the  larger  end^  wiUi  h&z&i- 
brown,  chostnutT  or  rich  madder- brown,  1"S7  ^  149  (Eidgw.). 

The  SwaUow-tailcd  Kite  winters  in  Central  and  South  Amerita, 
and  appears  in  the  LTnited  States  in  Mareh*  Its  home  is  the  air,  and 
it  is  Jar  more  frequently  seen  on  the  wing  than  at  rest  It  captures 
its  prey,  devours  it,  and  drinks  while?  under  way.  ItK  flight  pos,«es5e.s 
ail  the  marvelous  ea^^  and  g-race  of  a  Swallow's,  miule  more  evident, 
and  consequently  more  impressive,  by  the  bird's  much  greater  size. 

3SS*  EilAiiii9  leticunxs  (  Vi^llX  WiiiTE--rAiLEn  Kite,  ^^/.— Upper 
parts  ashy  gmy,  whiter 'm  thv  hi'ad  ;  wiiig-eoverts  bltick  ;  ttiil  wod  under  parta 
white.    L,,  15  .-io ;  W.,  1^50 ;  T.,  7  00 ;  B.  from  N„  TU. 

i&^f?*.— Breuiift  frf>m  South  Carolina,  st^utheni  Illinois,  and  Indian  Terri- 
tory aouthwurLl  tluoagh  Mexico  to  tbo  Aj^jfentipe  Republic;  rare  eaat  of  the 
MiBHissippi. 

A't^A^,  la  tree8.  ^f/j/*,  three  to  four,  "liaudsoujely  marbled  or  clouded  with 
various  shadcA  of  rich  madder- brown  on  a  pakr  [^HOinetiJuefl  whiiiflh)  ground^ 
1'71  X  X'3l^UKidgw,). 

This  species  is  mi  often  found  east  of  the  Mississippi  It  frequents 
open,  marshy  situations,  A  pair  which  1  observed  in  Texas  hunted 
by  hovering  over  the  reeds,  sustaining  a  position  fticing  the  wind,  and 
about  forty  feet  from  the  ground,  by  a  gentle  movement  of  the  wings. 

829*  Il^tliilA  mlsBlB^pplenslB  (  WiU.),  Mississippi  Kite.  Ad.— 
Head,  ntick^  uxpipp:t:d  iiuu-gL/Li*  of  the  ^eeutiduries,  and  under  purti*  gray  ;  bark 
blubth  Pilate-color;  primaries  streMki:d  or  f^i>i]tted  with  rufous-i^heHtfmt;  tail 
black,  without  bars.  Im* — tiecu;!  streaked  with  black  and  white;  back  black- 
ish, tipped  with  rufous  or  white,  the  eoneeali^l  partJs  «f  the  featheii'  whitts  and 
with  genernlly  one  blaeki&b  bar;  primuries  wUh^ui  rulbun;  tall  with  three 

four  broken  white  bars;  bdow  bnfl'yt  etreuked  with  rulbus  and  grayiah 
brown.   L.,  14  00;  W.,  11  2.^  :  T^  5^50;  B,  from  N., 

Rnng&* — Breeds  from  South  Carolina^  southern  lUinoiar  and  Kansas  south- 
ward to  Central  Aiiitriea;  winters  in  the  irepies* 

Kmi^  In  toll  tr@^.  two,  dull  white,  sometimes  with  a  bluish  tingQ, 

Vm  K  1-32. 

This  bird,  like  the  preceding,  ia  only  a  summer  resident  in  the 
United  Stiites^  arriving  from  the  ^outh  in  April.   It  is  not  common 
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east  of  Louisiana.  It  migrates  in  flocks,  sometimes  flying  within  gun- 
shot, and  at  others  so  far  above  the  earth  as  to  be  almost  beyond  the 
bounds  of  vision. 

380.  Rostrluunus  sodabilis  (  Vieill.).  Evbrolade  Kite  ;  Snail- 
Hawk.  Ad.  6 . — Dark  slate-color;  under,  and  longer  upper  tail-coverts,  and 
base  of  the  tail  white,  tip  of  the  tail  whitish ;  upper  mandible  much  length- 
ened and  hooked.  9  and  im. — Upper  parts  black,  tipped  with  rufous :  under 
parts  barred  and  mottled  with  rufous,  black,  and  butty ;  tail  as  in  the  Ad.  6 . 
L.,  18-00;  W.,  U-00;  T.,  7-75;  B.,  1*20. 

Bange. — Breeds  from  middle  Florida  southward  to  the  Argentine  Eepublic. 

Nest^  in  bushes,  among  reeds  or  tall  grasses.  Egga^  two  to  three,  pale  blu- 
ish white,  heavily  spotted,  blotched,  or  washed  with  cinnamon  or  chocolate, 
1-85  X  1-47. 

This  species  is  a  summer  resident  in  southern  Florida.  It  arrives 
from  the  south  in  February.  Mr.  W.  E.  D.  Scott  writes  of  it  as  ob- 
served at  Lake  Panasofkee,  Florida :  **  Their  food  at  this  point  appar- 
ently consists  of  a  kind  of  large,  fresh-water  snail,  which  is  very  abun- 
dant, and  the  local  name  of  *  Snail- Hawk '  is  particularly  applicable 
to  this  bird  as  1  have  met  with  it.  They  fish  over  the  shallow  water, 
reminding  one  of  Gulls  in  their  motions ;  and  having  secured  a  snail 
by  diving,  they  immediately  carry  it  to  the  nearest  available  perch, 
where  the  animal  is  dexterously  taken  from  the  shell  without  injury 
to  the  latter"  (Bull.  Nutt.  Orn.  Club,  vi,  1881,  p.  16). 

88 1*  CirciU  hndaonius  {Linn.).  Marsh  Hawk  ;  Harrier.  Ad.  6  .— 
Upper  parts  gray  or  ashy ;  upper  tail-coverts  white  ;  tail  silvery  gray,  irregu- 
larly barred  or  marked  ^ith  blackish;  upper  breast  pearl-gray;  the  lower 
breast  and  belly  white,  spotted  or  barred  with  rufous.  Ad.  9  . — Upper  parts 
fuscous,  the  head  and  neck  streaked,  and  the  wing-coverts  spotted  or  margined 
with  rufous ;  longer  upper  tail-coverts  white  ;  middle  tail-feathers  barred  with 
ashy  and  black,  others  barred  with  ochraceous-buff  and  black ;  under  parts 
ochraceous-buff,  widely  streaked  on  the  breast  and  narrowly  streaked  on  the 
belly  with  fuscous  or  light  umber.  Im. — Similar  to  the  9 ,  but  somewhat 
darker  above;  the  under  parts  darker,  almost  rufous;  the  belly  without 
streaks,  t  L.,  19-00;  W.,  13-75;  T.,  9-00;  B.  from  N.,  -GO.  9  L.,  22-00;  W., 
15-00;  T.,  10-00. 

Range, — North  America  in  general,  south  to  Panama. 

Washington,  common  W.  V.,  July  to  Apl.  Sing  Sing,  tolerably  common 
S.  R.,  Mch.  6  to  Oct.  30 ;  a  few  winter.  Cambridge,  common  T.  V.,  Mch.  15 
to  Apl.  15;  Sept.  and  Oct. ;  a  few  breed. 

Nest^  on  the  ground,  in  marshes.  Eggs.,  four  to  six,  dull  white  or  pale 
bluish  white,  1-75  x  1-40. 

This  Hawk  is  essentially  a  bird  of  the  unwooded  country,  and  we 
might  as  well  look  for  a  Grouse  in  the  open  marsh  as  for  a  Harrier  in 
the  thick  woods.    It  flies  low,  and  may  be  easily  identified  by  the  large 
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whita  pattih  on  its  rump.  QuartetiDg  the  eoun  try  with  slow,  vacillating 
fltght»  it  usually  captures  its  living  prey  by  Burprising  it  away  from 
its  retreats. 

The  Harrier  ia  a  low- perching^  Flowlc,  and  most  frequently  will 
be  seea  alighting  on  a  slight  elevation  or  in  the  grass.  During  the 
nesting  se^uson  the  mule  may  be  seen  endeavoring  to  win  the  nd  mi  ra- 
tion of  the  principal  BpeeUtor  by  performing  a  number  of  eitra^ir- 
dinary  aerial  evolutions.  Sometimes  he  soars  to  a  great  height, 
then  falls  straight  downward  nearly  to  the  ground,  turning  Severn  I 
somersaults  during  the  des<jent,  and  nttering  at  the  same  time  a  re- 
iterated sr: reaching.  At  other  times  he  flies  across  the  marsh  in  a 
course  which  would  outline  a  gigantic  &aw,  each  of  the  descending 
piarts  being  donti  in  a  somersault  and  accompanied  by  the  scre^jching 
notes,  which  form  the  only  love  song  within  the  range  of  his  limited 
vcKjal  powers.— Een EST  Thompson. 

**  Of  124  stomachs  ejcamined,  7  contained  poultry,  or  game  birds ; 
34j  other  birds;  57,  mice;  22,  other  mammab;  7,  reptiles  j  3.  frogs; 
14,  insects ;  1,  indeterminate  matter,  and  8  were  empty  "  (Fisher), 

33  i.  Aodpitdr  toIoz  {WiU).  S  it  a  k  p-sh  tnxed  PI  a  w  k.  AtL — D  ppcr 
parts  slaty  gray ;  pHmari&t  barred  wilh  bl^ki^h  ;  tail  nearly  sfUare^  jisliy 

l^ray,  with  blackish  crofift-b£Lr&  and  a  whit- 
ish tip;  throat  white^  Btrwakod  with  tjlack- 
iflh  ■  rest  of  under  parte  barred  with  whiio 
and  ochraceoua-buif  <tr  palo  rufoiift.  Im. — 
Upper  parts  f\ja<?oufl,  rnafgirRHl  with  nifoufl ; 
prinmricH  utid  tail  much  tiA  in  the  ad. ;  un- 
der part^  white  or  huffy  white,  (itreaktd  &r 
HfiottcHi  with  blaekiHh  or  pale  rufous-brown, 
d  L.,  11  25;  W.,  6'fi<.l;  T,,  5'50;  B,  from 
■40,    ^  L„  13  50;  W.,  8  00;  T.,  7  00. 

Rernarkit. — Tins  i4|nicie8  very  closely  re- 
sembles Cortper'»  Iluwk,  In  adult  plumajre 
Fra.  67.^SQuar*^  tail  of  Sharp-  the  bldok  cap  eh  a  rao  tori  Zft^^  th  tit  species,  but 
sliijint^il  Huwk.  iiniojtUinj  birtlH  may  be  distin^uiBhed  only 

by  aizB  and  tlie  ditterenee  in  the  shape  of 
the  taib  which  in  aehx  is  nonrly  square,  and  in  cftopert  decldetlly  rounded, 

^artj/e*— Brtscds  thronirhont  tlie  Onited  States*,  iind  winterH  fn>iii  MuHfla- 
ehuHetta  to  Central  AmepicB- 

Waehington^  cotrinion  P.  E.  Sing  i^ing,  oonmion  P.  R.  Camhrldget  com- 
nKWi  T,      A  pi  15  to  ApL  30 ;  Sept.  and  Oot  *  mre     R.^  uneonimon  W,  V. 

in  trees,  Hftcen  to  forty  feet  from  the  ffrrjund.  JS^jr*,  three  to  r-ix^ 
varying  frtpni  hiuiz^h  while  to  pflk'  tirewin-tmll',  diJstUitjtly  apotted^  lieavily 
blotohiKl  or  fcven  washed  with  ohooolflte  or  cimmmfjii-rnfoUH,  1*55  x  1'20. 

The  generally  misapplied  names  **  Hen  lluwk  and  "  Chicken 
Hawk"iihonld  be  restricted  to  t  he  birds  of  this  genu?,  for  thijy  de- 
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serve  the  reputation  commonly  attributed  to  the  large  Hawks  of  the 
genus  Buteo, 

The  Sharp-shinned  Hawk  differs  decidedly  in  habits  from  the 
,  mouse-  or  insect-eating  species,  which  watch  for  their  prey  from  a 
lookout  and  capture  it  on  the  ground.  It  is  a  fearless,  daring,  ag- 
gressive bird,  and  flying  swiftly,  rather  low,  either  in  the  open  or 
through  woods,  it  makes  sudden  dashes  at  the  frightened  birds,  which 
hurry  to  cover  to  escape  its  talons.  One  hears  a  commotion  among 
the  birds ;  calls  of  alarm,  and  a  dark  form  darts  through  the  foliage 
in  close  pursuit,  or,  missing  its  aim,  alights  in  the  center  of  some 
thickly  leaved  tree,  there  to  await  in  silence  a  fresh  opportunity. 
Sometimes  it  may  be  seen  soaring  in  narrow  circles,  when  its  dispro- 
portionately long  tail  forms  a  good  field  character. 

It  is  usually  a  voiceless  bird  except  during  the  nesting  season,  when 
a  too  close  approach  to  its  nest  causes  it  to  utter  its  peculiar  notes. 

"  Of  159  stomachs  examined,  6  contained  poultry  or  game  birds ; 
99,  other  birds ;  6,  mice ;  6,  insects;  and  62  were  empty  "  (Fisher). 

888*  Aeelpiter  eooperi  (Bon op.).  Cooper^s  Hawk.  ^(/.—Similar 
to  adults  of  the  preceding,  but  larger  and  with  the  crown  blackish.  Im, — 
Similar  in  color  to  young  of  A, 
velox,  but  larger.  6  L.,  15*50; 
W.,  9-50;  T.,  7-75;  B.  from  N.,  -55. 
9  L.,  19-00  ;  W.,  10-50  ;  T.,  9-00. 

Range. — Breeds  from  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  to  Newfoundland,  and 
winters  from  Massachusetts  to 
Mexico. 

Washington,  common  P.  R. 
Sing  Sing,  tolerably  common  P.  E. 
Cambridge,  common  T.  V.,  Apl.; 
Sept  and  Oct. ;  not  uncommon 
S.  R. ;  rare  W.  V. 

Ne«t^  in  trees,  twenty-five  to 
fifty  feet  from  the  ground.  Eggs^ 
three  to  six,  pale  bluish  white, 
sometimes  lightly  spotted  with 
brownish,  1*90  x  1-55. 

This  species  resembles  the  preceding  in  habits,  but  because  of  its 
larger  size  is  more  destructive  to  poultry. 

**  Of  133  stomachs  examined,  34  contained  poultry  or  game  birds ; 
62,  other  birds;  11,  mammals;  1,  frog;  3,  lizards;  2,  insects;  and  39 
were  empty  "  (Fisher). 

834.  Aceipiter  atricapillus  ( WiU.).  Americait  Goshawk.  Ad.-^ 
Upper  parts  bluish  slatc-color;  head  blackish,  a  white  lino  over  and  behind 


Fio.  68.— Rounded  tail  of  Cooper's  Hawk. 
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Che  eye ;  hnmt  tnil-feathore  like  the  hockt  outer  oneH  more  fuscoUB,  and  slightly 
marked  with  blackish ;  tip  whltiiih ;  entire  undirr  parta  tvenly  marked  with 
irregruUr^  wavy  bana  of  g^riiy  ami  whito,  the  fi^athers  ot'  die  throat  and  breaut 
with  darker  bJiaft  Htreaki*.  /m,— Uppnir  parts  fuscous,  umrglned  with  rufous; 
priwiaries  barred  witlj  black ;  Uil  brownbh  grtiy,  barred  with  blook ;  under 
parts  white  or  buffy,  str^saked  with  black.  &  L.,  sa  OOj  W.^  U  OO;  T.,  lO  OOi 
from  N.,  "(15,    9  L.,  241)0;  W.,  18-4<>;  T.,  11-50. 

^ajij^^.— Breeds  from  the  north  em  United  States  nortbward,  and  winter* 
11^  fifcT  t^outU  as  ViTiginia. 

WflshiDgtoQ,  casiiid  in  winter,  Sing  Sing^  rare  V*,  Oct  la  to  Jan.  14. 
Cambridge,  irregular  and  nnconimon  W.  V. 

A<M^,  in  trQc?s.  Fffffi^  two  to  five,  white,  or  gkuijous^white,  «onietlnie« 
very  faintly  tjiarked  with  pale  browiiiBli,  S  al  x  1-74"  (Eid^fW,). 

With  the  general  habits  of  the  two  preceding  sfiecies  thk  larger 
bird  is  much  bolder  than  either.  Dr.  VUhi^v  reiimrks :  This  tiptJLdws 
is  one  of  the  most  daring  of  all  the  ETawks,  and  while  in  pursuit  of 
its  prey  is  apparently  Jess  concerned  by  the  presence  of  man  than  any 
other.  It  will  dart  down  uni^xpeetedly  at  the  very  feet  of  the  farmer 
and  carry  off  a  fowl," 

Of  2H  stomachs  exaraitied,  9  contained  poultry  or  game  bird^ ;  2, 
other  birds?  10,  mammiils;  3,  insects;  1,  ceritipedi  and  8  were  empty" 
(Fisher). 

037.  Buteo  borealU  (Gm»L).  Bxu-taileu  Hawk;  IIett  Hawk; 
Ciitti^£N  IIawr.  AtL^UpiK^T  parts  dark  jfrayii^h  brown  or  fu^w^otaji-browD, 
more  or  le*^  edged  with  rafoua,  ochraoeoua-butt,  and  whitish  ;  four  outer  pri- 
niorleft  notched,"  the  outer  one  not  regularly  barred ;  winiLt-eov  lirta  tud  edited 
with  rufrms;  tail  rich  ri^/biM,  wjtli  a  narrr^w  black  band  near  it*<  t  nd  and  ti 
white  tip;  uppur  breast  heavily  streaked  with  ffrayish  brow  a  «ntl  t>:hruceou&- 
bulf^  lower  bmaat  lijjhtly  streaked  and  jwimetinics  witliout  strx-aks;  upprr 
belly  atrtakcd,  &pf>ttBd^  or  barred  with  black  or  hlaL^kinh,  forming  a  kind  of 
broken  band  across  the  belly ;  lowiir  belly  genorally  white  witheut  c^lreakfl. 
/m.— Similar,  hut  the  tail  of  about  the  mum  color  nn  the  hack,  era^Hcd  by 
numertPUJ?  more  or  leas  distinct  blackish  hflnd»  ;  no  rufnu^  in  the  markings  of 
tho  under  part^.  3.  L.,  2n<t0 ;  W.,  15  50 ;  T.,  ;  B,  from  N.,  US,  9  L.,  2a  00 ; 
W.,  Ifl'.W;  T.,  9-75, 

/^tnffe. — Eastern  Jiorth  Amcripa»  brcDfilng  throu^rhout  luowt  of  its  range. 

Wn»binf?t^in,  oomiiion  W.  V.,  rare  B.  R.  Sinjj  Sinir,  eoinmon  P,  R. ;  \(^m 
common  in  winter.   Cambridge,  couunon      V,,  Nov.  to  Apl. ;  a  few  K  R, 

jV'f^jf,  in  trees*  thirty  t-o  Bcvotity  feet  from  the  pround-  Efffjn^  two  to  four, 
dull  white,  fjfciaerally  acuntHy  ami  irregularly  marktitl  with  Hhudc»  of  oimm- 
mon-brown,  2'*}  k  1 

Tho  Red-tAileil  Flawk  resemlile«  itg  near  relfltive,  the  Rcd-shoul-^ 
dered  Hawk,  in  tho  select  ion  of  its  haunt:*,  and,  to  a  hirge  extent,  in 
habits.  It  h  to  bo  distin^ruishetl  in  life  from  that  5^pecies  by  its  larger 
si^e,  which,  even  in  the  Held,  h  noticeable,  und  by  its  call.   The  usuiU 
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note  of  the  Red-tail  is  a  long-drawn  **  squealing "  whistle,  which  to 
my  ear  suggests  the  sound  produced  by  escaping  steam. 

**  Of  562  stomachs  examined,  54  contained  poultry  or  game  birds ; 
51,  other  birds;  278,  mice;  131,  other  mammals;  37,  batrachians  or 
reptiles ;  47,  insects ;  8,  crawfish ;  1,  centiped ;  13,  offal ;  and  89  were 
empty  "(Fisher). 

38 7a.  B.  b«  kriderii  UoopeB.  Kbidsr'b  Hawk.— Similar  to  Buteo 
horeaUs,  but  with  much  more  white  in  the  plumage;  the  head  sometimes 
almost  entirely  white ;  the  under  parts  only  lightly  streaked,  and  with  the 
band  on  the  belly  sometimes  obsolete ;  the  tail  in  the  ad.  pale  rufous,  gen- 
erally without  a  terminal  black  band ;  in  the  im.,  pale  rufous,  or  white  washed 
with  rufous,  and  with  numerous  blackish  bars.    6  W.,  15*00 ;  T.,  9*50. 

Bange.—"'  Great  plains  of  the  United  States,  from  Minnesota  to  Texan ; 
east  irregularly  or  casually  to  Iowa  and  northern  Illinois  ^  (Bendire). 

387d*  B.  b«  harlaai  {Aud.),  Hablax^s  Hawk.  ^(2.— Upper  parts 
dark  sooty  fuscous,  the  bases  of  the  feathers  more  or  less  barred  with  gray- 
ish ;  tail  closely  moUUd  with  black,  fuscous,  rufous,  and  whitish ;  under  parts 
varying  from  white  more  or  less  spotted  across  the  belly  to  sooty  fuscous. 
Im. — Similar,  but  the  tail  barred  with  blackish,  grayish,  rufous,  or  whitish, 
tipped  with  white.  6  L.,  about  19*00 ;  W.,  15*50 ;  T.,  8*25.  9  L.,  about  21.00 ; 
W.,  17-00;  T.,  9-25. 

Ban^e. — "  Gulf  States  and  lower  Mississippi  Valley ;  north  (casually)  to 
Kansas,  Iowa,  Illinois,  and  Pennsylvania ;  east  to  Geoigia  and  Florida  "  (Ben- 
dire). 

Dr.  William  L.  Ralph,  in  Captain  Bendire's  Life  Histories  of  North 
American  Birds  (p.  2lS),  reports  this  species  as  not  uncommon  during 
the  winter  in  St.  John's  and  Putnam  Counties,  Florida.  He  writes : 
"  They  are  exactly  like  the  Red-tailed  Hawks  except  in  color,  and  their 
call-note  is  the  same,  only  being  longer  drawn  out.  The  call  of  the 
latter  bird,  as  already  stated,  sounds  like  the  squealing  of  a  pig,  or 
* kee-ee-e,^  and  that  of  Harlan's  Hawk  like  * kee'ee-ee'e-e-ee* ' 

The  Western  Kedtail  (SS7b.  B.  h.  calurtis)  ha«  been  recorded  from  Illi- 
nois, and  one  specimen  of  the  European  Buzzard  {3S6.  Bvteo  buteo)  is  said  to 
have  been  taken  in  Michigan. 

380*  Buteo  lineatus  ( Gmel.).  Red-shouldered  Hawk  ;  Hen  Hawk  ; 
Chicken  Hawk,  ^/i.— Upper  parts  dark  grayish  fuscous-brown,  more  or  less 
edged  with  rufous,  ochraceous  -  buff,  and  whitish ;  four  outer  primaries 
"notched,"  all  barred  with  black  and  white;  lesser  wing-coverts  rufous^ 
forminfr  a  conspicuous  "  shoulder  "  patch ;  tail  black  or  fuscous,  with  four  or 
five  white  cross-bars  and  a  white  tip ;  throat  streaked  with  blackish ;  rest  of 
under  parts  rufous  or  ochraceous- buff,  everywhere  barred  with  white  or 
whitish,  /m.— Upper  parts  much  as  in  the  adult;  basal  part  of  the  primaries 
mostly  ochraceous -bvff^  fading  to  whitish  on  the  inner  web,  with  broken  bars 
of  fuscous;  lesser  winsr-coverts  conspicuously  mararined  with  rufous  or  rufous- 
chestnut;  tail  dark  grayish  brown,  indistinctly  barred  with  fuscous,  and  on 
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the  baaul  half  with  tmrt  or  Iqm  mfoos,  the  inner  weba  of  the  featliura  witli 
sonietini(."»  whit<;  bims;  uiidtr  piim  wliUe  or  whUinb,  struiiki^d  orapotttd  with 
bjfttfk  or  bliic?kii*Ij,  Uie  Its^e  flouititiuios  biirrbd  witli  rufyua.  d  L**  18'^ ;  W., 
12*60;  T.,  &  00 ;  B.  Jjuui  N.,  ^75.    9  L.,  W3b  i  W.,  13-50  ■  T.,  9 


FiQ.       Four-notched  pdmariea  of  l^-Rhouldered  Hawk.  (Reduced.) 

Betmrh. — Adults  of  this  spaclm  n>ay  al  wey^  be  known  by  the  rich  rufoun 
lesser  wing-c^>vi^rt^.  Iriujmture  hlrdfl  arc  BOnitttuuBs  conirtsed  with  the  young 
of  th€  Eed-tuiled  or  Broad- winged  liawkK.  From  the  fomier  they  may  be 
dbtUi^ui^hed  by  their  tsuiiill  rtifoUB  [imT](finfl  of  th^  lesser  wing -co verb* 
ochraeeou.-4-bulf  morkingi*  on  the  prjujiiriiis,  and  t\w  continuously  streaked 
undtjr  purts;  from  the  ktter  tJiey  diifer  hi  hiwinj^  fmr  ingt^^ad  of  three  tiuter 
primariea  notched/*  in  hoing  larger^  end  in  having  ocliraeeoufii-butf  on  the 
prinmnes* 

Hatuft. — Eustem  North  Amerio*,  north  to  No ffiv  Scotia  and  Manitoba ;  resi- 
dent rieiirly  throughout  itu  mnge, 

WrtHhingtODj  comniDti  P.  R.  Sing  Sing,  enmnion  P.  E.  Cainbridgft^  eom- 
mon  P.  B*^  le»»  eeininon  m  w  inter. 

Iiiest^  in  tret'H,  thirty  to  sixty  feet  fttini  the  grouod-  Mgg*^  lhr©e  to  «ix^ 
dull  white,  pcnemUy  nwrc  or  leHs  eprinkled,  spotted,  or  bloiehtHl  with  elnna- 
mon-brown  or  chocolate,  ii^lS  x  V(i5. 

The  pnestnit  fspecifs  and  the  Rpd-l ailed  Hawk  are  the  birds  to  which 
the  names  Chic  kon  iliiwk  nnd  Hen  iDiwk  are  most  frequojitly  niinafi- 
plietL  Being  both  common  ^ipeeit^s  wbos^e  habits  Hinder  them  easily 
nliperved,  they  lire  oft^u  unjustly  made  to  suffer  for  the  fiins  of  their 
b  i  rd  -  k  i  1 11  ij  g  re  1  at  i  v^^  of  the  gen  us  A  t:ripiter. 

The  furrjier  m^i*^  a  Hawk  sailing  in  wide  circles  aboAe  him,  utterinR 
its  fierce,  st^reftming  cry  of  ket-if on ^  ke^-tfrni.  While  he  is  watching  it 
a  sly,  low-ilyiTiK  Acripihr  sltfjs  by  him  ami  makes  a  sudden  dash  into 
the  poultry  y a rti  Tho  farmer  does  not  di^-enminat^  i  a  Hawk  ia  a 
Hawk,  and,  ishftking  his  fiE^t  at  the  bird  in  tht*  air,  he  vows  vengeance 
at  the  first  opportunity. 

The  Red-shouldered  Hawk  is  at  most  times  of  the  year  a  bird  of 
tho  woods,  Particuhirly  doe^  it  like  low  woods  watetvd  with  small 
streams  from  which  it  can  obtain  its  favorite  food  of  frog^.  Its  note 
is  nne  of  tho  (^r^mmon  potinds  of  summer,  and  cati  be  heard  when  the 
bird  is  alniost  lost  to  sight  far  up  in  the  sky.  It  h  frequently  imi- 
tated by  the  Blue  Jay, 
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"  Of  220  stomachs  examined,  3  conteined  poultry ;  12,  other  birds ; 
102,  mice ;  40,  other  mammals ;  20,  reptiles ;  39,  batrachians ;  92,  in- 
sects ;  16,  spiders ;  7,  crawfish ;  1,  earthworms ;  2,  offal ;  3,  fish ;  and 
14  were  empty  "  (Fisher). 

380a»  B.  L  Ridgw,  Florida  Red-shouldbred  Hawk. — Adults 

of  this  species  may  easily  be  distinguished  from  those  of  B.  lineatus  by  their 
smaller  size,  grayish  white  head,  with  black  shaft  streaks  and  no  rufous,  the 
smaller  fuscous  tips  on  the  scapulars  and  interscapulars,  which  do  not  con- 
ceal the  ashy  gray  bases  of  the  feathers,  by  the  whitish  or  grayish  cheeks 
and  throat,  and  tie  ochraceous-buff,  indistinctly  barred  under  parts.  Im- 
mature birds  are  very  similar  to  those  of  B.  lineatus^  and  can  be  distin- 
guished only  by  their  smaller  size  and  darker  color.  6  W.,  11-00;  T.,  7*50; 
B.,  1-20. 

iftzn^*.— Florida,  north  along  the  Atlantic  coast  to  South  Carolina,  west 
along  the  Gulf  coast  to  eastern  Texas. 

848*  Bateo  swainfloni  Bonap.  Swainson^s  Hawk.  Ad.  6  . — Upper 
parts  fuscous-brown,  more  or  less  margined  with  rufous  or  buflfy ;  primaries 
vnbarred,  three  outer  ones  "notched'';  tail  slightly  grayer  than  the  back, 
with  numerous  indistinct,  blackish  bars  showing  more  plainly  on  the  under 
surface ;  breast  covered  by  a  large,  cinnamox^rufoua  patch  /  belly  white  or 
ochraceous-buff,  streaked,  spotted,  or  barred  'With  blackish",  rufous,  or  buflF. 
Ad.  9 . — Similar,  but  larger,  the  breast  patch  of  the  same  color  as  the  back. 
6  and  9  in  dark  or  melanistic  plumage. — Entire  plumage  fuscous,  the  under 
tail-  and  under  wing-coverts  and  the  tail  sometimes  spotted  or  baiTcd.  Im. — 
Upper  parts  fuscous-brown,  widely  margined  with  buffy  and  rufous;  base  of 
the  primaries  grayish,  and  sometimes  with  a  few  broken  bars;  tail  much  as  in 
the  ad. ;  under  parts  ochraceous-buff^  spotted  and  streaked  with  blackish.  6  L., 
20-00 ;  W.,  16-00 ;  T.,  8-50 ;  B.  from  N.,  -75. 

Bemarks. — Between  the  light  and  dark  phases  of  coloration  there  is  every 
degree  of  intergradation,  but  in  any  plumage  this  Hawk  may  be  distinguished 
from  our  other  species  by  having  only  three  outer  primaries  notched.  In  this 
respect  it  agrees  with  B.  latisaimus,  from  which,  however,  it  differs  decidedly 
both  in  size  and  color. 

Bange. — Western  North  America,  eastward  to  the  Mississippi;  breeds 
from  Texas  to  the  arctic  regions,  and  occasionally  strays  eastward  to  the  At- 
lantic States. 

Nest^  in  trees,  thirty  to  eighty  feet  from  the  ground.  Eggs^  two  to  three, 
varying  from  dull  bluish  white  to  creamy  white,  sometimes  unmarked,  but 
generally  more  or  less  spotted  or  blotched  with  shades  of  cinnamon-brown, 
2-30  X  1-72. 

Swainson's  Hawk  is  of  rare  occurrence  east  of  the  Mississippi.  Dr. 
Fisher  writes:  "By  preference  it  frequents  the  timber  in  the  vicinity 
of  streams,  though  often  it  is  found  far  out  on  the  prairie,  where  its 
only  perch  is  the  earth  mound  of  some  mammal,  or  some  other 
slightly  elevated  knoll." 
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Fie* 


70. —Three-notch  ed 
Hawk. 


primade»  of 


Broad' winged 


343>  Buteo  latlBglmiig  ( Wih.),    Broad-winosi^  Hawk.  Ad.^ 

ITpper  jmrtH  Oark  itrruyiHh  brown  or  J'uftt!Diis,  more  or  lose  margiiiBd  with  huffjf 
and  rufoufi:  t/iree  outor  prituarius    notelidi "  aod  Wfthauf  ocshniceoina-baif 

iiiarku]»lf^ ;  tuil  fiut- 
cousi^  with  two  ham 
and  tilt  lip  gmybh 
w  luUi ;  undijr  pwta 
haavil^  barred  with 
brownjftU  ocliroceoufr- 
huK  Im.  —  Upper 
partjft  UJte  the  pre- 
ceding-; tail  (grayish 

bTOwn,  with  three  to  ^flvo  iDdiBtmot  blook  bars  and  a  imrrow  wbiti&h  tip  ; 
under  partM  white  or  buffy  white,  ^treuked  atid  ift|H>tted  with  ruscoua.  J  L., 
15-89  ;  W.,  w  m :  T.,  6*75 :  B.  from  N.,  -tO.    V  L.,  10  76 ;  W.,  11*41  *  T.,  7  0&, 

JJemari-s.— Couipanjd  with  the  other  mombers  of  thid  gcbUH,  the  ^Arw 
"  notched "  prlrDariea  and  Kuiall  size  ore  thu  priDoipal  churncter!*  of  Ibis 
Hawk. 

j^^^e._Breeds  throughout  eastoni  North  Amerlea,  from  New  Brum^wick 
HOUthwonL 

yfmh  lngUmj  not  CQjwmon  W,  V.,  rare  S-  R,    Sing  Siag^  tolenkbly  common 
Kh,  Mch.  16  to  Uot.  aa.   Cambridge,  T.  V-j  sometknaB  common  in  Sept ; 
rtkre  in  spring-* 

M^,  in  trecB,  twenty-live  to  fl%  feet  from  the  f^round,  ^pffi*^  two  to  four, 
dull  white  or  haffy  white  spotted,  blotched,  wiieliiid  wltJi  oehrnceoua-buff 
or  pinnamon-brown,  S'lO  x  1-(10. 

"  Of  ali  our  Hawks,  this  speeiea  seems  to  be  the  most  unsuspidoiis, 
often  allowing-  a  persoD  tn  approach  within  a  fpw  yards  of  it,  and 
when  startled  Hies  but  a  sborl  distance  before  it  alights  ^gmn.  Dor- 
ing  the  early  summer  tho  Tlmad- winged  Hawk  often  rnay  i>c  seen  sit- 
ting for  hours  on  the  dead  to[i  of  some  hig-h  tree.  At  other  times  it 
is  found  on  thy  i^nmHt^r  trees  in  the  deep  wootis,  along  j^trtMnns,  or  on 
ftie  ground,  where  its  food  is  more  often  procured.  Although  slug- 
gbh  and  nnusuttlly  heavy  in  its  flight,  it  is  capable  of  rapid  motiim, 
and  BometimeB  Eonrs  high  tn  the  ain  One  of  it^s  iioten  re^'mbles  quite 
eloKfly  that  of  the  Wood  Pewee.  .  .  , 

"Of  <>d  stomiwhs  Gxumined,  3  ennlamed  ?mall  birds;  mice;  13, 
other  mammals  1  11,  reptiles;  13,  batraehians ;  SO,  iuBet^ta;  3,  earth- 
worms ;  4,  crawfish  \  and  7  were  empty  "  (Fisher)* 

844*  Buteo  bradijwiu  VieUl  Short -tailkti  IlAwit,  Ad.— 
llppsr  iiiirts  ftljity  gray  or  I'ltiHi'oue  gTnyif^h  brown-  forehead  whitish;  tiiil 
bjirred  with  black  and  narrowly  tipi>cd  witli  white,  itK  under  surface  grayish  ; 
side^  of  the  brenat  with  isomi*  rufou.^- brown  markingH ;  rest  of  the  under  parta 
pvr^  tthiU.  /m  — fcjimilar,  but  upper  parta  browner  ftnd  mnT^gitied  with 
crearii-buff;  under  parta  wn»hcd  with  cream-buff;  no  rufouH-brown  on  tho 
breast-    i>ar^  Fuscouii-Uack,  with  a  slight  metallic  luster ;  fortihead 
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whitish ;  tail  lighter  than  back,  barred  with  black,  its  under  surface  and  the 
under  surface  of  the  primaries  grayish.  L.,  17-00 ;  W.,  12*60 ;  T.,  7*00 ;  Tar., 
2-85;  B.  from  N., -70. 

i2an^«.— Florida  and  Mexico  southward  through  South  America. 

Nest^  in  trees.  Egg9  (?),  dull  white,  spotted  at  the  larger  end  with  small 
spots  and  blotches  of  reddish  brown  over  about  one  fourth  the  surface,  2*16  x 
161  (Pennock). 

A  rare  resident  in  Florida.  According  to  Mr.  C.  J.  Pennock,  who 
found  its  nest  at  St.  Marks  on  April  3,  its  call  somewhat  resembles 
the  scream  of  the  Red-shouldered  Hawk,  but  is  finer  and  more  pro- 
longed (Auk,  vii,  1890,  p.  56;  see  also  Scott,  ibid.,  vi,  1889,  p.  243). 

The  Mexican  Goshawk  {SJ^.  Anturina  plagiata)  is  a  tropical  species 
which  reaches  the  southwestern  border  of  the  United  States.  An  individual 
seen  by  Mr.  Robert  Kidgway  in  southern  Illinois,  August  ID,  1871,  is  the  only 
known  instance  of  its  occurrence  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

847a.  Areliilmteo  las^piis  aancti-Johanntii  {Gmel.).  Ameri- 
can KouoH-LEooED  Hawk.  Ad.^  light  phane. — Upper  parts  fuscous-brown, 
margined  with  whitish  and  ochraceous-bulf ;  inner  vanes  of  the  primaries 
white  at  the  base ;  basal  half  of  the  tail  white  or  buffy^  end  with  two  or  three 
grayish  or  whitish  bars ;  under  parts  varying  from  white  to  ochraceous-buft, 
streaked  and  spotted  with  black,  these  marks  uniting  to  form  a  broken  bund 
across  the  belly ;  front  of  tarn  entirely  feathered.  Im.^  normal  phase. — Simi- 
lar to  the  ad.,  but  the  end  half  of  the  tail  without  bars  except  for  the  white 
tip,  the  under  parts  more  heavily  marked  with  black,  the  belly  band  being 
broad  and  continuous.  Black  phase. — Plumage  more  or  less  entirely  black, 
the  primaries  and  tail  barred  with  whitish  and  grayish.  L.,  22-00 ;  W.,  16*00 ; 
T.,  9-50. 

Bemarha.—lta  feathered  tarsi  and  heavily  marked  under  parts  characterize 
this  species. 

Sange. — North  America,  breeding  north  of  the  United  States  and  winter- 
ing as  far  south  as  Virginia. 

Washington,  rare  and  irregular  W.  V.  Sing  Sing,  A.  V.  Cambridge,  not 
uncommon  T.  V.,  Nov. ;  Mch. ;  a  few  winter. 

Nest^  on  rocky  ledges  or  in  trees.  Fggs^  two  to  five,  dull  white,  sometimes 
unmarked,  hut  generally  more  or  less  spotted,  blotched,  or  scrawled  with  cin- 
namon-brown or  chocolate,  2*20  x  1*75. 

"  The  Rough-leg  is  one  of  the  most  nocturnal  of  our  Hawks,  and 
may  be  seen  in  the  fading  twilight  watching  from  some  low  perch  or 
beating  with  measured,  noiseless  flight  over  its  hunting  ground.  It 
follows  two  very  different  methods  in  securing  its  food— one  by  sitting 
on  some  stub  or  low  tree  and  watching  the  ground  for  the  appearance 
of  its  prey,  as  the  Red-tail  does;  the  other  by  beating  back  and  forth 
just  above  the  tops  of  the  grass  or  bushes  and  dropping  upon  its  vic- 
tim, after  the  manner  of  the  Marsh  Hawk.  .  .  . 

"  The  flight  of  the  Rough-leg  is  seldom  rapid  and  often  appears 
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labored,  and  when  on  the  wing  tliia  Hnwk  resembles  the  Osprey  more 
than  any  other  bird  of  prey,  .  ,  , 

Of  40  sto maths  examined,  40  contained  mice ;  5,  other  mammals ; 
1,  lizards;  1,  insects;  and  4  were  empty"  (Fisher)» 

34S»  AiH?liitioteo  ibrni^ineiia  (ZtV/i^.).  FEmn^ToiTroDs  RonoH-i^a, 
A(f.^  light  pluuc—yi'iiYi:.!  loLi  ifi  uiustly  rutoQft,  thti  ccuU'm  of  the  tbatbons  fuB- 
ooud ;  tail  gruyiah  whiU;,  iiutr^iiicd  with  rufouii;  lo^fs  nitbua,  barrtd  with  black  ; 
ruitt  of  uniler  parta  wliito^  mora  or  leaa  btirred  with  rutbiiB  on  the  sides  and 
biilly  :  idrsi  fully  feathcrud  in  frunL  /m.— l^ppur  t^artfl  dark  gmyiKJi  hrrjwii, 
alightly  vuried  with  ochrac!iiou»-hufl:";  Uiil  silvery  gruyifih  brown,  wUhttut  bans, 
the  biLSfi  whito;  nnder  parts*  wiiito.  lightly  sp>tted  and  BtrtMiked  with  fiwcoas. 
Barl'  p/hiitif. — Dark  t'ustjona-bivTwti^  uiorti  or  lenB  varied  with  rufoui*^  prima- 
ries and  tail  as  in  the?  ad,    L.,  :23"00;        17  00;  T>,  lO  oO. 

Jitmurh.- 'Thi^  species  ia  to  be  diatingnish^id  frojn  the  preceding  prin- 
cipally by  its  mnch  largtir  bill  and  ditlurcntly  colored  tail  and  uuder  parts. 

I^tnfjf,^^'  Weist<ern  Uaited  (States ;  eu^t  to  and  acrtwii!  the  (jrtat  plalna  (oo- 
cflfiionady  to  llUnola) ;  north  to  thii  tSufikatchewun  ;  Bonth  into  Me^(<o"  (Ben- 
dire). 

Nfi*l^  in  tree«  or  on  the  f  ronnd  in  rocky  plm.*^s.  f'g*j«y  two  to  four, "  white, 
OT  hutfy  white,  Utiually  more  or  Icfis  spotted,  blotched,  or  clouded  with  brcnvn 
orifrayiflh  ptnpb  (or  ljK>th  ),  3  -42  x  l'B8"  (Kidgw*J. 

This  bird  is  rarely  fnnnd  east  of  the  Mi*^sipsippi.  Dr.  Fisher  re^ 
marks {  "The  Squirrel  Hawk  ia  pre-etninently  a  bird  of  the  prairie, 


Fia.  ri.— Foot  of  Golden  Eaifle.     40<K);  Ex.,  64  00-00  00;  W,,  e5-0O-2?'-0O ; 

T,,  15O0-I6'OO;  Tiir-,  415^*2ft  (Uid^w.). 
North  Am  erica;  of  rare  occurrence  east  of  tlia  Miaaissippt 
Washington,  raru  W.  V.   Sin^  Sing.  A.  V. 

AW,  on  clitf»  or  roeky  liKl^ea.  Eg^«^  two  to  three,  dull  white,  obscurely 
or  difltinotly  blotched  or  upeekled  with  »hadcj}  of  cinnaiuon-brawn,  S  US  x  2-34. 


and,  unlike  the  common  Rough- leg, 
shows  little  partiaUty  to  the  vicinity 
of  water,  though  in  other  respects  it 
closely  resembles  the  latter  bird  in 


habita." 


S49.  Aqnlla  cbryBaetos  ( TAtm.  \ 
Go  Lit  EX  EAntF*  J«/.~Biick  of  the  head 
and  tmpC  pale,  huffy  fKih  racCTUa ;  baiial 
two  thinlN  or  the  tail  white ;  turaua  white, 
enlirdif  ftQihfirtd  ;  re«t  of  the  phimngo 
fWouB- brown;  quills  fuseoi^a.  Im.— 
Simihir,  but  base  of  the  tail  with  broken 
grayish  bars ;  tar«UK  and  under  tuil- 
co verts  <xilifiicoous-biiff,  &  L.,  BO'OO- 
85  00;  Ex.,  78*00-84^00;  W.,  23  00-24*70; 
1400^15  00;  Tar,,  80.    ^  L,,  35'0O- 
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"  It  seems  to  be  nowhere  a  common  species  in  the  east,  but  it  is 
much  more  numerous  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  far  west.  It  is 
confined  chiefly  to  the  mountains  and  more  northern  latitudes,  where 
it  breeds.  It  is  able  to  endure  intense  cold,  and  sometimes  remains 
far  north  in  winter.  In  fact,  its  movements  at  that  season  are  more 
in  the  form  of  wandering  for  food  than  regular  migration  to  the  south. 

"  The  food  consists  mainly  of  mammals  and  birds,  of  which  sper- 
mophiles,  rabbits,  fawns,  lambs,  turkeys,  grouse,  waterfowl,  and  other 
large  birds  form  the  principal  part,  though  offal  and  carrion  are  some- 
times taken.  ...  Of  6  stomachs  examined,  1  contained  feathers;  2, 
mammals ;  2,  carrion ;  and  1  was  empty  "  (Fisher). 

851*  HaliSBetiiS  albieilla  {Linn.).  Grat  Sea  Eagle.  Ad.—TdW 
white,  rest  of  plumage  varying  from  grayish  brown  to  fuscous.  Im. — "  With 
plumage  largely  light  cinnamon-brown  or  isabella-color.  6  L.,  31-00-34-00 ; 
W.,  23'00-26-00;  T.,  11-50-12-00"  (Ridgw.). 

Range. — Northern  parts  of  the  Old  World;  Greenland. 

on  cliffs  or  in  trees.   Eggs^X^vfo  to  three,  dull  white,  "occasionally 
with  small,  faint  spots  of  light  brown"  (Davie),  3*00  x  2-35. 

This  is  a  common  species  in  Greenland. 

858.  Haliseetus  leucocephalus  {Linn.).  Bald  Eagle.  Ad.— 
Head,  neck,  and  tail  white,  rest  of  the  plumage  fuscous ;  bill  yellow ;  tarsus 
not  fully  feathered.  Im. — Fuscous,  more 
or  less  varied  with  white;  tail  fuscous, 
more  or  less  mottled  with  white,  particu- 
larly on  the  inner  vanes  of  the  feathers ; 
bill  black.  6  L.,  32-85 ;  Ex.,  84-10 ;  W., 
22-00 ;  T.,  11-90 ;  B.,  2-48.  9  L.,  35-50 ; 
Ex.,  89-00 ;  W.,  24-00 ;  T.,  12-25 ;  Weight, 
12  lbs. 

Range. — North  America,  breeding 
throughout  its  range. 

Washington,  not  common  P.  R.  Sing 
Sing,  common  P.  R.  Cambridge,  of  ir- 
regular occurrence  at  all  seasons. 

Ntst.,  generally  in  tall  trees.  Ji^ggs^ 
two  to  three,  dull  white,  2-85  x  2-20. 

Bald  Eagles  are  seldom  found 
far  from  the  water.  Here  they  may 
be  seen  soaring  overhead,  winging 
their  way  to  and  from  their  feeding 

ground,  or  occupying  some  favorite       ^iq.  72.-Foot  of  Bald  Eagle, 
perch,  generally  in  an  exposed  posi- 
tion.  They  subsist  principally  upon  fish.   As  a  last  resort  they  some- 
times capture  these  themselves,  but  dead  fish  cast  up  on  the  shore 
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are  eagerly  taken,  and  their  habit  of  robbing  the  Fish  Hawk  of  his 
woU-earned  booty  is  too  well  known  to  be  commented  upon.  In  ik:nne 
localities,  particularly  in  the  south  during  the  winter,  ihuy  live  largely 
upnn  water-fowl  which  they  capture  themselves. 

The  voice  of  the  Bald  Eagle  has  »  weird,  human  quality.  Dr. 
Pii?:her  says :  **  At  a  distance  the  note  of  the  Bald  Eagle  is  not  alto* 
gether  unpleasant,  resejnbiing  somewhat  that  of  Sea  Gulls,  but  near 
by  it  is  grating  and  suggests  a  maniacal  laugh."  Dr.  William  L.  Kalph 
writes  ia  Captain  Bendire*s  Life  Histories  of  North  Ainericjiii  liirdsi., 

2T7i  ''Tlie  cry  of  the  male  is  a  loud  and  clear  cac-*:m-mTe,  quite  dif- 
ft;n*nt  from  that  of  the  female — so  much  so  that  I  could  always  recog- 
nize the  sex  of  the  bird  by  it ;  the  call  of  the  latter  is  more  harsli  and 
often  lnt*ken." 

The  conspicuous  white  head  and  tail  of  adults  of  this  species  render 
it  easy  of  idontihcaiion  t^vtjn  at  a  <7nnsiderable  distance.  Young  birds 
too  eloaely  resemble  Golden  Eagles  to  tie  distinguishetl  with  certainty, 
but  the  rarity  of  that  species  in  the  east  makes  it  proljable  that  aiiy 
llagle  observed  is  a  Bald  Eagle, 

363«  Faleo  isLoJidutf WiirrE  Gyrfaloow.  Bead  whitoi 

fluDly  stfiaiked  with  bluoU  ^  acopuliir**,  limraimpulurs,  and  wiiig-i^overtii  browa- 
it*h  ^r»y^  widely  nijirgined  with  whitu ;  tail  white,  the  ecntral  ftuithtrs  ivjth 
flotnt'tinit*  broken  bara^  undur  psirta  whitt*,  lightly  Ktraiikpti  iiith  grayidi 
hn:*wn;  undor  tiii]-cuvt?rtH  wliitit.  Im. — ^iniikr,  bur  upper  [uirtn  with  nur- 
rawer  whitu  nmr^iuE* ;  lidl  burred  with  hrowuif*!!  ^n^y,  vmdi'r  partis  heavily 
jftreaked  with  tho  sauie  color.  L.,  a2  tK>  -,  W.^  IfiOO;  T.,  10  00;  B,  from  K.,  "95. 
EaittjK  Ai't'tiu  re>jinn& ;  ciu^uully  south  in  winter  tn  Maine, 
K^U  ou  rtK-'ky  ohtfs.  thret;  to  four^  varying  from  creamy  whtti% 

FpottL*d  or  bloti^htsd  with  einufimon-brt^WT^  to  uuil'omi  |iale  roddluh  brown, 
spottt'd  or  blotelitid  with  Mhaduft  of  the  flarno  color,  2  30  v  1*35, 

**  The  ffK^d  consists  of  water- fowl  and  other  binl&— largely  of  Tari- 
ous  arctic  species  of  Grouse  which  are  captured  on  the  wing.  All 
these  northern  Falcons  were  formerly  esteemed  for  hawking,  as  thr-y 
still  are  by  the  Mongol  races  ;  their  style  of  flight  is  mugniflcent— much 
s^wifter  than  that  of  the  Peregrine— and  both  arti  licnully  *  footers' 
(i.  e*,  tenacious  of  grip),  but  they  lack  spirit  and  dafsh  "  (Simnders). 

8M*  I'flilca  nastieoliie  Linn.    Ciray  Gykfah  tiN-   J*/.— Upp^jr  porta 
ylfib  faiiL'OU*^,  barred  and  tnarjrined  with  butfy  whitii;  tail  with  numtin^iiB 
bftr^i  of  the  same  colon*;  und<jr  part4;}  white,  «trt^aktxl  and  fipi*tttid  with  black- 
ish ;        and  under  tail-eop^ts  ban'dl  with  brownli^i  gray*   L.,  20"(J0; 
15'5(n  T.,  &'50;  B.  from  m 

^ff^f^.— Arctic  ruigions;  in  Ameriea,  south  in  winter  to  the  northern 
tJutted  Statcif. 

IftM^  on  oUfls  or  in  trcea,  three  to  four,  not  dmttnguiahiilde  from 

those  of  the  prueeding^  2' 3?  x  1*72. 
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864a»  F*  r*  gyrlkleo  (Linn,),  Gyrfaloon.— Head  streaked  with 
butty  white  and  fuscous  or  black ;  back  varying  from  brownish  gray  to  slaty 
fuscous,  without  complete  bars  and  sometimes  entirely  unbarred ;  tail  of  the 
same  color  as  the  back,  with  indistinct  or  incomplete  lighter  bars;  under 
parts  heavily  streaked  with  whitish  and  fuscous. 

Range. — Northern  Europe  and  arctic  America,  from  northern  Labrador 
and  coasts  of  Hudson  Bay  to  Alaska*';  casually  south  in  winter  to  K.  I. 

354b.  F*  r.  obflOletus  (Gmel.).  Black  Gyrfalcon.— Upper  parts 
uniform  slaty  fuscous,  witliout  bars;  tail  the  same,  without  or  with  only 
broken  bars ;  under  parts  of  tlie  same  color  as  the  back ;  the  feathers  with 
partly  concealed  butty  spots. 

Mange, — Labrador;  southward  in  winter,  casually  to  Long  Island. 

Jiemarks. — Gyrfalcons  are  so  rare  in  collections  that  the  descriptions  here 
given  can  not  be  considered  as  applying  to  the  species  as  a  whole,  but  rather 
to  the  individuals  from  which  the  descriptions  were  taken.  F.  islandus  is  the 
lightest  colored,  and  F.  r.  obsoletus  is  the  darkest  of  our  supposed  four  forms, 
while  the  others  are  intermediate  between  these  two. 

866.  Faleo  mexicanus  SchUg.  Prairie  Falcon.  Above, 
grayish  brown;  primaries  and  inner  webs  of  ^11  but  the  middle  tail-feathers 
with  numerous  butty  bars  or  spots;  below,  white,  streaked  and  spotted  with 
dark  grayish  brown.  Im, — Similar,  but  with  the  upper  parts  margined  with 
ochraceous-buff  or  butf^y.    6  L.,  17*00 ;       12*20 ;  T.,  7*00. 

Range, — Western  United  States,  eastward  casually  to  Illinois. 

Nest^  on  cliffs,  sometimes  in  hollow  trees.  Egga^  two  to  five,  "creamy 
white,  vinaceous-white,  or  pale  vinaceous- butty,  sprinkled,  speckled,  or 
irregularly  spotted  with  madder-brown,  2*06  x  1*60"  (Ridgw.). 

"  The  Prairie  Falcon,  as  the  name  implies,  is  a  typical  plains  bird, 
and  inhabits  the  dry  interior.  .  .  . 

"The  flight  of  this  Hawk  is  swift  and  graceful,  though  in  most 
cases  it  is  carried  on  at  no  great  distance  from  the  ground.  It  is  not 
a  shy  bird,  except  in  sections  where  it  has  been  persecuted  and  has 
learned  that  man  is  its  worst  enemy  "  (Fisher). 

856.  Faleo  pere^rinus  anatnm  {BonapX  Buck  Hawk.  Ad.— 
Upper  parts  dark  bluish  slate-color;  primaries  barred  with  ochraceous;  tail 
indistinctly  barred  with  blackish  and  tipped  with  white ;  under  parts  cream- 
butt*,  barred  and  spotted  with  black,  except  on  the  breast.  Jm. — Upper  parts 
fuscous,  more  or  less  margined  with  ochraceous  or  rufous ;  region  below  the 
eye  black ;  ear-coverts  butty ;  wings  as  in  the  ad. ;  upper  surface  of  the  tail 
barred  with  grayish,  under  surface  barred  with  ochraceous-buff;  under  parts 
cream-buff'  or  ochraceous-buff',  streaked,  spotted,  or  barred  with  black.  ^  L., 
16-00;  W.,  12-25;  T.,  6-50;  B.  from  N.,  -68.  .  9  L.,  19-00;  W.,  14-00;  T.,  7-50. 

Range. — North  America  and  tlie  greater  part  of  South  America,  breeding 
locally  from  our  Southern  States  northward. 

Washington,  rare  and  irregular  W.  V.   Sing  Sing,  casual.  Cambridge, 
rare  T.  V.,  casual  in  winter. 
15 
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Md^  on  rocky  eUfFn  and  in  the  hollow  Urn  ha  of  taJI  tree  a.  three  to 

four,  vftr)4njr  from  creemy  white,  liuflvilj^  inurkLKl  ^  ith  eitinainon- brown,  to 
fialo  reddi*i.h  brown,  moru  or  less  ni«.Tk(!d  with  inhadtis  of  the  sntiio  color. 

This  species  h  the  *♦  Noble  Peregrine  "  of  fa  Icon  ry,  U  would  be 
dlMcult  to  imagine  A  bird  more  highly  endowed  vitb  qualities  which 
make  the  ideal  bird  of  prey.  Its  strength  of  wing  and  talon  is 
equaled  by  its  courage.  No  bird  flies  more  swiftly  tlmn  the  Dmk 
Hawk,  Even  Teal— those  winged  bullets — can  not  escape  it, 
bird  IS  more  dariiij;.  1  have  had  Duek  Hawks  dart  down  to  rob  me 
of  wounded  Snipe  lying  almost  at  my  feet^  nor  did  my  ineffective 
shots  prevent  them  from  returning. 

Duck  Hawks  are  generally  found  near  water,  wliere  they  prey 
largely  on  water  birds. 

"  Of  SO  stomachs  examined,  7  contained  fKniltry  or  game  birds ;  9, 
other  birds;  1,  mice ;  2,  insects;  and  4  were  empty  **  (Fisher), 


867.  F43eo  eolnmtiarlnfl  Zt^nn,   Pk^eoii  Hawk.  Upper  pnrty 

Bkty  bluo,  u  ViToktn  bully  or  ruwty  iiollnr  od  the  neck  ;  primarieH  barred  with 
white  ■  tiiil  with  three  or  four  iHi*tinet  grayish  white  bars  and  a  whiU'^  tip ; 
ouder  parts  varying  froni  cream-bull'  to  deep  ochraceouH^  ittreakcd  with  bluek- 
bh,  ejteept  ou  the  throflt.  /m.— Upper  purtw  Uiimm^  or  brownish  fijHcoua,  a 
broken  buify  collar  on  the  nape^  priDjarteb  barred  with  (X'hriAeeoUB ;  tail  with 
three  or  four  ineotiiplete  bufly  batii  and  a  wliitiah  tip;  under  part«  much  aa 
in  the  ad.   L.,  10-00-13-00;  W.,  BiM);  T.,  5  60  ;  B.  fn>m  4.^ 

MsmefrJt9.^ThiR  little  Fal^ion  beam  some  resemblance  to  a  Buck  Hawk^ 
but  18  much  anmller. 

Eange.'^EmtKis  from  the  northern  United  States  northward ;  winters  from 
the  Southern  Btntea  Hotith  ward  to  Sonth  Arneriea. 

Washington,  not  uncommon  T,  V,  Hmg  Sing,  tolerably  common  T.  V*^ 
ApL  1  to  May  11 ;  An^.  10  to  Oet*  15.  Cambridge,  common  T.  Y.,  Aph  10  to 
May  5 ;  S>ept.  and  Oct ;  oceafilonal  in  winter* 

Nest,  in  tret&t  in  holWw  limba,  or  on  elicit.  Fgg*^  four  to  five,  varyinif 
from  creamy  white-,  more  or  lew  heavily  marked  with  reddish  brown  or  ehoco- 
l*tc,  to  reddish  brown  marked  with  shade*  of  the  mint  color^  l-ftS  x  J '20. 

**  This  Falcnn,  with  the  exception  possibly  of  the  Broad- winged 
Hawk,  is  the  least  shy  of  all  our  diurnal  birds  of  prey,  and  often 
may  be  approache*!  within  a  few  roels.  It  frequents  the  more  ojien 
eountry  and  edges  of  woods^  and  is  common  along  the  shores  of  large 
bodies  of  water,  ,  ,  ♦ 

*'  The  flight  is  very  rapid  and  resembles  that  of  the  Wild  Pigeon 
quite  elost?ly :  nor  does  the  similarity  end  here,  for  while  sitting  on  a 
tree  the  ^^eneral  jMiise  is  that  of  a  Pigeon  in  repjw,  and  specimens 
have  been  niistnken  and  shot  for  the  latter  bird.  ,  ,  , 
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**0f  56  stomachs  examined,  2  contained  poultry;  41,  small  birds; 
2,  mice ;  16,  insects ;  and  5  were  empty  "  (Fisher). 

The  Merlin  (S58.1.  Falco  regulus)  and  the  Kestrel  (S59.1.  Falco  tinnun- 
eulus),  both  Old- World  species,  have  each  been  recorded  once  from  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  the  Merlin  from  Greenland,  the  Kestrel  from  Massachusetts 
(Cory,  Auk,  v,  1888,  pp.  110,  205;. 

860*  Faloo  sparrerins  Linn.  American  Sparrow  Hawk.  Ad.  6 . 
— Back  rufous,  more  or  less  barred  with  black ;  tail  rufous,  a  black  band  near 
its  end,  the  tip  white ;  head  slaty  blue,  with  generally  a  rufous  spot  on  the 
crown ;  wing-coverts  slaty  blue,  primaries  barred  with  white ;  a  black  mark 
before  and  behind  the  white  ear-ooverts ;  under  parts  varying  from  cream- 
butf"  to  ochraceous-bulf ;  belly  and  sides  spotted  with  black.  Ad,  9 . — Back, 
tail,  and  wing-coverts  rufous,  barred  with  black ;  head  as  in  the  male ;  under 
parts  more  or  less  heavily  streaked  with  dark  ochraceous-buff.  Irn. — Closely 
resemble  the  adults.   L.,  10-00 ;  W.,  7*80;  T.,  4-80;  B.  from  N.,  -45. 

Range. — Breeds  from  Florida  to  Hudson  Bay,  and  winters  from  New  Jer- 
sey southward. 

Washington,  common  W.  V.,  rare  S.  R.  Sing  Sing,  rather  rare  P.  K. 
Cambridge,  rather  common  S.  B.,  Feb.  to  Nov. 

Nest^  in  a  hole  in  a  tree,  frequently  in  a  Woodpecker's  deserted  nest. 
Egg»<,  three  to  seven,  varying  from  creamy  white  to  rufous,  generally  finely 
and  evenly  marked  with  shades  of  the  ground  color,  1*40  x  1-12. 

An  old  stub  or  branchless  trunk  of  a  dead  tree  standing  well  out 
in  a  field  is  the  kind  of  perch  the  Sparrow  Hawk  most  frequently 
chooses.  Prom  this  lookout,  like  a  Loggerhead  Shrike,  he  awaits  the 
appearance  of  game  below.  Generally  it  is  a  grasshopper  which  falls 
his  victim.  When  he  detects  one,  he  flies  directly  over  it  and  poises 
on  hovering  wings  imtil  the  right  opportunity  offers,  when  he  drops 
lightly  downward,  clutches  his  prey  in  his  talons,  and  then  returns  to 
his  perch  to  devour  it  at  leisure. 

The  Sparrow  Hawk's  call  is  a  rather  high,  quickly  repeated  killy- 
hilly 'killy-killy,  which  in  some  sections  gives  it  the  name  of  "  Killy 
Hawk." 

"  Of  320  stomachs  examined,  1  contained  a  game  bird ;  53,  other 
birds;  89,  mice;  12,  other  mammals;  12,  reptiles  or  batrachians;  215, 
insects ;  29,  spiders;  and  29  were  empty  "  (Fisher). 

The  Cuban  Sparrow  Hawk  {S61.  FaUo  sparverioides)  is  of  accidental  oc- 
currence in  the  Florida  Keys.  It  has  two  color  phases;  in  one,  the  under 
parts,  including  the  under  wing-coverts,  are  white ;  in  the  other,  these  parts 
are  rufous. 

868«  Polyboros  cheriway  (Jacg.).  Audubon^s  Caracara.  Ad.— 
Face  bare;  crown,  lower  back,  wings,  and  belly  black;  throat  bufty;  nape, 
int^.rscapulars,  and  breast  barred  with  black  and  buffy ;  tail  white^  ba.TC<bfl 
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and  tipped  with  black,  SimiliiT,  but  bro-wner,  and  with  fQW  or  no  Wra 

on  the  intertnupuUii^  mid  breast.   L,,  Sai)0  -  W.,  moo ;  B.  frnm  N.^  1-25, 

Jiiitifft'. — Southern  Florid  a  and  Mexican  border  of  Um  [JDltiad  Statt^  muth. 
to  tJie  Atiiiurjn. 

JVe*^^  in  ft  cflbbftgo  palmetto  or  on  the  tops  of  dcnHe  buahoB,  ^Ufffy  two  to 
Ibiee,  viiryin^  frtjtn  crt*mi-buff  to  mtbu.Hj  hcuvily  iiim-kcd  with  ahadeis  issd- 
diab  t»i\>wti  and  ohoeolutt^i,  2  ^5  x  I  BS, 

Caracaras  frequently  associate  with  Valtiires  and  feed  on  carrion, 
biit  they  flli^o  oaptun?  their  own  food*  Thii^  oonsists  lai'gi^ly  of  frog?, 
liKiirds,  and  ^inftll  sniike!*,  whieb  the  birds  find  while  walking  al>Lkul 
on  the  ^rouTid  in  seart^h  of  tbcra,  Tht>ir  lltgbt  is  strong,  rapid,  and 
dirocrt,  and  bears  no  resemblance  to  that  of  a  Vultni-^'s. 

&64«.  Pandioii  ImJia^etuB  caroUnensis  ( Omd.).   Amimican  Os- 

pfcEv;  Vii^ii  IIawk.  Ad.  a.— bppi?r  purtjs  Iu^louh,  the  head  and  nape  varied 
with  white;  tftil  with  &lx  to  eight  obHeurt  handstj  more  dietineton  the  inner 
web;  undi^r  parts  white,  hreast  sometiniaa  slightly  spotted  with  g^ruyiiib  brown* 
Ad,  5  . — Sim  i  1  ur,  h  ut  tl  i  e  breast  al  w  aj*  «pijttud  w  ith  gray  ish  brown.   L,,  2S'  1 U ; 

Jian/jt.—^ orth  America;  breeds  fVom  Florida  to  Labrador;  wint^irs  fVom 
Boutb  Carol  ina  to  nortlierti  South  Amerlea. 

Wji*thinirton,  unconunon  K.,  Mch.  *i5  to  f  let,  SmjLf  Sing,  common  T.  V., 
rare  ApL  a  to  May  yt]^  Sept.  20  to  I  let,  iSO.  ('aiahridge^  eointoon  T,  V,, 
Apl. ;  Sept. 

AW,  generally  in  a  tree^  thirty  to  fifty  feet  froru  the  ground,  rarely  on 
the  (fTound.  Effg»^iwo  to  four,  extrt^niely  variahlfj, Ktinjethiies  dull  white,  un- 
markt?d,  aometimeB  almost  solid  ohi>ookt*,  but  ^enerully  huffy  white,  htavily 
marked  with  eboeolate,  ebielly  ut  tht;  liirger  eud^  3-45  x  1'80. 

Thift  ppeoies  lives  in  colonies,  and  ali^o  in  pairs,  alon^  our  consts,  re* 
tnrning  year  after  year  to  the  ssime  ne!?ting  gi  ounfi  Its  food  con!*i»t3 
solely  of  fish,  whieh  as  a  ml©  it  captures  alive.  Winging  its  wiiy 
slowly  over  the  water,  it  keeps  a  keen  wateh  for  fish  which  may  appear 
near  the  surface.  When  one  is  nliserved  it  pauses,  hovers  a  moment, 
and  then  closing  Us  wings  dt's^eend^i  with  a  speed  and  dire*^lncKs  of 
aim  that  generally  insrnre  snceef:?.  It  strikes  the  water  with  great 
force,  making  a  Ui\u\  ttpMt,  and  frefpiently  distippeans  fur  a  n^oment 
before  rising  with  its  prey  grii^ped  in  its  [>owerful  talons.  As  a  r\de, 
it  carries  its  fowl  to  E^orne  fiivorite  perdu  there  to  devotir  it.  It  is  isaid 
that  Fish  Hawks  have  been  kivoi^n  to  strike  fish  so  birge  tlmt.  unablo 
to  releiu?e  their  bold,  they  were  drawn  nnder  wjder  and  drowned. 

When  prott^eted,  Fish  ITawks,  like  many  nther  binls,  to  a  large  ile- 
gree  lose  their  fear  of  man.  Iti  Tlie  Auk,  for  Octobpr,  t8J)2,  will  be 
fmmd  a  valuable  article  by  Dr.  C*  8.  Allen,  on  the  habits  of  this  species 
asobservinl  by  biai  on  Plum  Island,  X.  Y,*  where  for  forty  years  the 
bii-d.^  had  been  protected  by  the  owner  of  the  isknd* 
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The  note  of  the  Fish  Hawk  is  a  high,  rapidly  repeated,  plaintive 
whistle. 

Family  Strigid^.   Barn  Owls. 

The  Barn  Owls,  numbering  some  eight  or  ten  species,  are  found 
nearly  throughout  the  temperate  and  tropical  regions.  They  differ 
from  other  Owls  in  structure,  but  share  with  them  the  characteristic 
habits  of  the  suborder  Striges, 

366*  Striz  pratinoola  Bonap.  American  Barn  Owl;  Monkey- 
faced  Owl.  (See  Fig.  30.)  Ad. — Upper  parts  mixed  gray  and  ochraceous- 
buff",  finely  speckled  with  black  and  white ;  tail  varying  from  white  to  ochra- 
ceous-butf,  generally  mottled  with  black,  and  sometimes  with  three  or  four 
narrow  black  bars ;  under  parts  and  facial  disk  varying  from  pure  white  to 
deep  ochraceous-buif,  the  former  generally  with  numerous  small,  black,  round 
spots,  the  facial  disk  narrowly  margined  by  ochraceous-bufF  or  rufous ;  eyes 
black.    L.,  18-00;  W.,  13-25;  T.,  5-50;  B.,  1-30. 

Range. — North  America ;  occasionally  found  as  far  north  as  Massachu- 
setts, and  breeds  from  Long  Island  southward  through  Meidco. 

"Washington,  not  rare  P.  R.    Sing  Sing,  A.  V. 

Nest^  in  a  tower  or  steeple,  a  hole  in  a  tree  or  bank.  Eggs^,  live  to  nine, 
1-72  X  1-30. 

The  Barn  Owl  conceals  itself  so  well  during  the  day  that,  in  my 
experience,  it  is  a  difficult  bird  to  observe,  even  in  localities  where  it  is 
common.  For  this  reason  the  capture  of  one  of  these  odd-visagcd 
birds  is  frequently  the  cause  of  much  excitement  over  the  supposed 
discovery  of  an  animal  entirely  new  to  science,  and  which,  by  the  local 
press,  is  generally  considered  half  bird,  half  monkey  I 

The  only  notes  I  have  ever  heard  from  the  Barn  Owl  are  a  sudden 
wild,  startling  scream,  a  high,  rapidly  repeated  cr-r-ree^  cr-r-ree^ 
cr-r-ree,  and,  in  captive  birds,  a  hissing  sound ;  but  Captain  Bendire 
mentions  "a  feeble,  querulous  note  like  qudek-qudek,  or  dek-dek, 
sounding  somewhat  like  the  call  of  the  Night  Hawk  {Chordeilea  vir- 
ginianm),  frequently  repeated,  only  not  so  loud." 

"  Of  29  stomachs  examined,  1  contained  poultry ;  3,  other  birds ; 
17,  mice;  17,  other  mammals;  4,  insects;  and  7  were  empty"  (Fisher). 

Family  Bubonid^.   Horned  Owls,  Hoot  Owls,  etc. 

Owls  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  About  two  hundred  spe- 
cies are  known,  of  which  some  twenty  inhabit  North  America.  With 
few  exceptions  Owls  are  woodland  birds,  but  some  species  live  in 
grassy  marshes  or  dry  plains,  while  others  make  their  home  in  towers, 
steeples,  or  outbuildings.    Owls  are  nocturnal  birds  of  prey,  and  for 
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this  reason  feed  more  largely  on  small  mammals — most  of  which  are 
nocturnal — than  the  diurnal  birds  of  prey.  They  are  therefore  of 
even  greater  value  to  the  agriculturist  than  Hawks. 

Their  prey  is  captured  with  their  talons,  and,  unless  too  large,  is 
swallowed  entire.  The  bones  and  hair  are  afterward  ejected  at  the 
mouth  in  matted  pellets. 

Owls'  eyes  are  so  fixed  in  their  sockets  that  they  can  not  look  from 
one  point  to  another  by  simply  **  rolling  "  the  eyeball,  but  are  obliged 
to  turn  their  head.  The  weird,  almost  human,  voices  of  Owls  add  not 
a  little  to  the  superstitious  fear  with  which  they  are  frequently  re- 
garded.  The  eggs  of  Owls  are  uniformly  white,  unmarked. 

KEY  TO  THE  SPECIES. 

I.  Wing  over  10-00. 

A.  Belly  without  bars,  striped  longitudinally, 
o.  Upper  parts  with  cross-bars. 

o>.  Toes  feathered   368.  Barred  Owl. 

a*.  Toes  bare   368a.  Florida  Barred  Owl. 

h.  Upper  parts  striped  longitudinally  ....  367.  Short-eared  Owl. 

B.  Belly  with  cross-bars. 

a.  With  conspicuous  horns  or  ears. 

o>.  Wing  over  13'00    375.  Great  Horned  Owl  and  races. 

rt*  Wing  under  13-00    366.  Am.  Long-eared  Owl. 

b.  Without  horns  or  ears. 

6>.  Plumage  white,  more  or  less  barred  with  black.  376.  Snowy  Owl. 
6>.  Plumage  fuscous,  mottled  and  barred  with  whitish. 

370.  Great  Gray  Owl. 

II.  Wing  under  10-00. 

A.  Toes  heavily  feathered. 
a.  Wing  more  than  6  00. 

a>.  Tail  more  than  6  00    377a.  Am.  Hawk  Owl. 

0*.  Tail  less  than  6  00    371.  Richardson's  Owl. 

h.  Wing  less  than  6  00    372.  Saw-whet  Owl. 

B.  Toes  thinly,  if  at  all,  feathered. 

a.  Tarsi  heavily  feathered ;  with  conspicuous  horns. 

373.  Screech  Owl.    378a.  Florida  Screech  Owl. 
h.  Tarsi  partly  bare ;  no  horns  .    .   .   378a.  Florida  Burrowing  Owl. 

866«  Asio  wilsoniaAllfl  (Zm.).  American  Long-eared  Owl.  Ad. 
— Ear-tufls  conspicuous,  an  inch  or  more  in  length,  black  bordered  by  white 
and  buffy ;  upper  parts  fuscous-brown  mottled  with  white,  the  bases  of  the 
feathers  ochraceous-buff ;  tail  with  six  to  eight  fuscous  cross-bars :  facial  disk 
buffy  bordered  by  black ;  under  parts  mixed  white  and  ochraceous-buff,  the 
breast  broadly  streaked,  the  sides  and  belly  irregularly  barred  with  fuscous; 
eyes  yellow.   L.,  14-80;  W.,  11-90;  T.,  6-00;  B.,  1-06. 

Range. — North  America ;  breeds  from  Nova  Scotia  and  Manitoba  south- 
ward to  the  Gulf  States. 
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Washington,  common  P.  R.  Sing  Sing,  common  P.  R.  Cambridge,  not 
common  P.  R. 

Nest^  generally  in  an  old  Crow's,  Hawk's,  or  Squirrel's  nest  Eggs^  three 
to  six,  1-65  X  1-80. 

This  species,  like  the  Screech  Owl,  is  nocturnal  in  its  habits,  and 
differs  from  the  Short-eared  Owl  in  never  hunting  during  the  day- 
time. It  usually  spends  the  day  in  some  evergreen  woods,  thick  wil- 
low copse,  or  alder  swamp,  although  rarely  it  may  be  found  in  open 
places.  .  .  . 

"  The  bird  is  not  wild,  and  will  allow  itself  to  be  closely  approached. 
When  conscious  that  its  presence  is  recognized.  It  sits  upright,  draws 
the  feathers  close  to  the  body,  and  erects  the  ear-tufts,  resembling  in 
appearance  a  piece  of  weather-beaten  bark  more  than  a  bird.  .  .  . 

"  Like  the  other  Owls,  its  flight  is  slow  and  wavering,  but  in  com- 
mon with  them  it  is  buoyant  and  devoid  of  any  appearance  of  heavi- 
ness. The  note  of  this  Owl  is  said  by  some  to  resemble  the  noise  made 
by  kittens,  while  others  state  it  is  like  the  barking  of  small  dogs. 

"  Of  107  stomachs  examined,  1  contained  a  game  bird ;  16,  other 
birds ;  84,  mice ;  5,  other  mammals ;  1,  insects ;  and  15  were  empty  " 
(Fisher). 

867*  Afllo  aoeipitriniui  {Pall.).  SnoRT-EARED  Owl.  ^d— Ear-tufts 
very  short,  diiiicult  to  distinguish  in  a  dried  skin ;  upper  parts  fuscous,  the 
feathers  margined  with  cream-buff  or  ochraceous-buff,  not  mottled  with  white ; 
tail  with  ochraceous-buff  and  fuscous  bands  of  about  equal  width;  under 
parts  varying  from  whitish  to  ochraceous-buff,  the  breast  broadly  and  the 
belly  more  finely  streaked  with  fuscous ;  eyes  yellow.  L.,  15-50 ;  W.,  12*75 ; 
T.,  6  05;  B.,  1-20. 

iZan^d.— Nearly  cosmopolitan,  breeding  in  the  United  States  locally  from 
Virginia  north wanl. 

Washington,  common  W.  V.  Sing  Sing,  casual.  Cambridge,  uncommon 
T.  v.,  Apl.;  Oct  and  Nov. 

iV<w^,  on  the  ground,  in  grassy  marshes.   I^ggs,  four  to  seven,  1-60  x  1*25. 

This  species  might  well  be  named  Marsh  Owl,  for,  unlike  most  of 
our  Owls,  it  does  not  frequent  the  woods,  but  lives  in  grassy  marshes. 
It  is  not  shy  and  does  not  take  wing  until  almost  stepped  upon,  when 
it  arises  noiselessly  and  flies  low  over  the  marsh.  Sometimes  it  alights 
on  a  knoll  or  slight  elevation  and  watches  the  intruder  in  the  intent, 
half-human  manner  of  Owls. 

During  the  migrations  and  in  the  winter  this  bird  is  occasionally 
found  in  flocks  or  colonies  containing  one  or  two  hundred  individuals. 

"  Of  101  stomachs  examined,  1 1  contained  small  birds ;  77,  mice ; 
7,  other  mammals ;  7,  insects ;  and  14  were  empty  "  (Fisher). 

868*  Syniiiimnelral08iim(/br«^.).  Barred  Owl  ;  Hoot  Owl.  (See 
Fig.  31.)   Ad.— No  car-tufts;  upper  parts  grayish  brown,  each  feather  with 
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two  or  throe  white  dr  by tFy  white  bara  ;  tail  wlUi  six  to  %bt  KimlUr  biire; 
fnciiil  4ink  grwy,  flntly  bamd  or  mottled  with  futh-ous;  uudiT  partu  while, 
more  or  lesa  tiug^id  with  huffy,  the  breast  hftrrtd^  the  sitlea  ujnd  l^lly  broiidly 
*^/vai^r^JS  with  fiujcom;  bill  yttliow-  lega  and  feot  leathered  toorueur  the  boacs 
of  iho  naiU ;  oyc*  brownish  blat^k.   L.,  fiO'OO  ■  W.,  13  50 ;  T.,       ;  B.,  1-50. 

JifiHf/i;. — Euj^tcrn  North  Amflrloa,  northward  to  iJovft  BcOtia  and  Mmitobfl : 
renident,  ixctpt  at  the  northern  limit  of  its  rtuige. 

WaHhltigtati^  aot  coramon  P,  K.  Sing  Bingj  rare  P»  K.  Cam  bridge,  rufo 
F,  R„  isoiiietiuiert  coiimiou  In  Nav.  and  D^hs, 

iV*i#i!,  in  a  hollow  tree ;  ftonietimef<i  in  an  obi  Crowds  or  Httwk*i*  neat. 
two  to  four,  2  00  x  l'S5, 

The  deep'totiedt  questioning  Yoice.  the  uhseiiee  of  *'  horns,"  and  the 
dark-brown,  nearly  blnuk  eyes,  combine  to  make  Biirret!  Owls  appear 
nmong  the  most  human  of  these  strfttigi>Iy  humjin  birds,  They  inbublt 
large  traeL^  of  woodland,  and  are  gc?norally  resident  in  certain  localities- 
Their  notes  are  uttered  more  or  less  throughout  t  he  yeiir,  but  are  more 
frequently  heard  during  the  nesting  rejt'HJn^  Asa  rule  they  call  only 
during  the  first  part  of  the  nighi  and  again  before  Bunriye,  but  on 
moonlight  nights  they  call  throughout  the  night,  and  oeeasionaljy 
they  may  be  heard  during  the  day.  They  readily  respond  to  uu  itni- 
lation  of  their  criesi,  arid  even  at  niidday  1  have  drawrr  them  from 
their  nesting  plaee  to  meet  a  supposed  intruder  on  their  domain.  Un- 
der favomble  circurpsfcancas  they  may  be  heard  at  a  distance  of  at 
least  half  a  mile. 

Their  usual  call  is  a  sonorous  whdd-whdd-whd4,  wh^-wh^,  t6-whd&- 
dh.  This  is  varied,  both  as  to  relative  position  and  length  of  the 
syllables,  by  the  pame  individuals,  and  is  apparently  the  cry  of  ques- 
tion and  respcuiJ^e.  When  two  birds,  perhaps  rival  males,  (unm  to- 
gether, there  ensues  a  i^Triking  medley  of  uhu-whiU  minglod  with  roll- 
ing H-hod-ahs,  the  whole  reminding  one?  of  deep-voice<i,  mirthless 
laughter.  Sometimes  two  birds  give  a  coneertet!  perffirmanee.  One 
utters  about  ten  rapid  hoots,  while  the  other,  in  a  slightly  iugher  tone, 
hoots  half  as  fast,  both  performers  ending  together  with  a  ttM5-dh, 
At  timm  they  utler  a  single,  prolonged  whtm-uK  and  nn^re  rarely  a 
weird,  gasping  shriek  emphasized  at  its  eonelii&iou  Uke  a  cry  of  dis- 
tress. 

**0f  109  stomachs  examined,  5  contained  poultry  or  game;  18, 
other  birds;  40,  mice;  18,  other  mamnmls;  4,  frogs;  1,  a  lizard;  2, 
fish;  14,  insects;  2,  apiders;  9,  crawfish;  and  20  were  empty" 
(Fisher). 

d0B^  B.  ra.  alleni  Eidgw.  Floripa  BAaaxu  Owl,— Similar  to  this 
preceding,  but  nvtriigiiig  somewhat  darker,  imd  with  the  to^  tivarly  naked. 
W*,12'M>  ;  T.,  8m 

Florida,  and  regi  on  of  tlie  Gulf  eoawt  to  Texna. 
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870*  Sootlaptez  cineremn  ( Gmel.).  Great  Gray  Owl.  Ad.—T!^o 
ear-tufts,  size  very  large ;  upper  parte  fuscous,  everywhere  mottled  with  white, 
and  with  little  or  no  buffy ;  facial  disk  gray,  barred  with  black ;  under  parts 
white,  the  breast  broadly  streaked,  the  belly  and  sides  irregularly  barred 
and  streaked  with  fuscous;  legs  and  feet  heavily  feathered;  bill  and  eyes 
yellow.   L.,  27-00 ;  W.,  17'50 ;  T.,  12-00. 

Range. — Breeds  from  Hudson  Bay  northward,  and  wanders  southward  in 
winter  to  the  northern  border  of  the  Dnited  States. 

Cambridge,  very  rare  and  irregular  W.  V. 

Nest^  in  coniferous  trees.    Eggs^  two  to  four,  2-16  x  1*71 . 

"  Dr.  Dall  considers  it  a  stupid  bird,  and  states  that  sometimes  it 
may  be  caught  in  the  hands.  Its  great  predilection  for  thick  woods, 
in  which  it  dwells  doubtless  to  the  very  limit  of  trees,  prevents  it  from 
being  an  inhabitant  of  the  barren  grounds  or  other  open  country  in 
the  north.  .  .  . 

"The  note  of  this  Owl  is  said  to  be  a  tremulous,  vibrating  sound, 
somewhat  resembling  that  of  the  Screech  Owl.  ... 

Of  9  stomachs  examined,  1  contained  a  small  bird ;  7,  mice ;  and 
4  other  mammals  "  (Fisher). 

371*  Nsretala  tengmalmi  richardsoni  {Bonap.).  Richardson^s 
Owl.  Ad. — Upper  parte  grayish  brown  and  the  head  and  back  spotted  with 
white ;  tail  with  four  or  five  imperfect  white  bars ;  under  parte  white,  heavily 
streaked  with  grayish  brown ;  legs  and  feet  heavily  feathered,  whitish,  barred 
with  grayish  brown  ;  eyes  yellow.  Im. — Upper  parts  dark  cinnamon-brown, 
with  a  few  more  or  less  concealed  white  spots ;  tail  us  in  the  ad. ;  breast 
like  the  back  ;  belly  ochraceous-buflf.    L.,  10-00 ;  VV.,  6*75 ;  T.,  4-40. 

Range. — Northern  North  America;  south  in  winter  to  the  northern  United 
States. 

^est^  in  holes  in  trees  or  in  old  nests  of  other  birds  (?).  B{/f/8,  three  to 
seven,  1-35  x  1-14. 

"  Richardson's  Owl  is  nocturnal  in  its  habits,  remaining  quiet  dur- 
ing the  day  in  the  thick  foliage  of  the  trees  or  bushes.  In  fact,  its 
vision  is  apparently  so  affected  by  bright  light  that  many  specimens 
have  been  captured  alive  by  persons  walking  up  and  taking  them  in 
their  hands.  On  this  account  the  Eskimo  in  Alaska  have  given  it  the 
name  of  *  blind  one.* 

"  The  song  of  this  Owl,  according  to  Dr.  Merriam  (Bull.  Nuttall 
Ornith.  Club,  vol.  vii,  1882,  p.  237),  is  a  low,  liquid  note  that  resem- 
bles the  sound  produced  by  water  slowly  dropping  from  a  height" 
(Fisher). 

378*  Nyctala  acadica  (Gmel.)  Saw-whet  Owl;  Acadian  Owl. 
vlr/.— Upper  parts  dark  cinnamon-brown,  the  head  finely  streaked^  the  back 
i-potted  with  white  ;  tail  with  three  or  four  imperfect  white  bars;  under  parts 
white, heavily  streaked  with  cinnamon-brown  or  dark  rufous;  legs  and  feet 
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feathered,  buffy  white,  unbarred;  eyes  yellow.  7m. — Upper  parts  as  in  the 
ad.,  but  head  and  back  with  little  or  no  white ;  breast  like  the  back ;  belly 
ochraceous-butf.   L.,  8-00 ;  W.,  5*40 ;  T.,  2-80 ;  B.,  -60. 

Bemarhs. — Its  small  size  and  absence  of  ears  at  once  distinguish  this 
species  from  any  Owl  of  eastern  North  America  except  N.  t.  rickardsoni,  from 
which  it  may  be  known  by  its  lighter  color,  streaked  instead  of  spotted  head, 
and  unbarred  legs  and  feet. 

Range. — North  America ;  breeds  from  northern  New  York  northward,  and 
migrates  southward  in  winter  as  far  as  Virginia. 

Washington,  rare  W.  V.,  Oct.  to  Mch.  Sing  Sing,  rather  rare  W.  V.,  Oct. 
28  to  Jan.  13.    Cambridge,  not  uncommon  W.  V.,  Nov.  to  Mch. 

h^est^  in  a  hole  in  a  tree ;  frequently  a  Woodpecker's,  sometimes  a  Squir- 
rel's deserted  nest.   EggB,^  three  to  Ave,  1*19  x  1*00. 

"  The  species  is  not  migratory,  but  is  more  or  less  of  an  irregular 
wanderer  in  its  search  for  food  during  the  fall  and  winter.  It  may 
be  quite  common  in  a  locality  and  then  not  be  seen  again  for  several 
years.  It  is  nocturnal,  seldom  moving  about  in  the  daytime,  but  pass- 
ing the  time  in  sleeping  in  some  dark  retreat.  So  soundly  does  it  sleep 
that  oftentimes  it  may  be  captured  alive.  .  .  . 

"  During  the  day  it  frequents  the  thick  evergreen  woods,  though 
sometimes  it  is  found  in  comparatively  open  groves,  but  always  in 
dense  trees.  .  .  . 

"  The  note  of  this  species  is  peculiar  and  has  a  rasping  character, 
resembling  the  sound  made  when  a  large-toothed  saw  is  being  filed  ; 
hence  the  name.  It  is  more  often  heard  during  March  and  early  April, 
though  occasionally  it  is  heard  at  other  times  of  the  year. 

"  The  flight  resembles  that  of  the  Woodcock  very  closely — so  much 
so,  in  fact,  that  the  writer  once  killed  a  specimen  as  it  was  flying  over 
the  aldei*s,  and  not  until  the  dog  pointed  the  dead  bird  was  he  aware 
of  his  mistake.  .  .  . 

"Of  22  stomachs  examined,  17  contained  mice;  1,  a  bird;  1,  an 
insect ;  and  3  were  empty  "  (Fisher). 

873.  Me^ascsops  asio  (Zm».).  Screech  Owl.  Ad.^rnfovs  pham.— 
Size  small ;  ear-tufts  conspicuous,  about  an  inch  in  length ;  upper  parts  brigrht 
rufous,  finely  streaked  with  black  ;  under  part«  white,  the  feathers  centrally 
streaked  with  black  and  irregularly  barred  with  rufous;  toes  rather  scantily 
feathered  ;  eyes  yellow.  Ornj/  phase. — Upper  parts  generally  brownish  gray, 
streaked  with  black  and  finely  mottled  with  ochraceous-buft';  under  parts 
wliite,  finely  streaked  and  more  finely  and  irregularly  barred  with  bhiek, 
more  or  less  bordered  by  rufous.  Young. — Entire  plumage  regularly  barred 
with  grayish  or  rufous  and  white.    L.,  9-40:  W.,  6'40;  T.,  3-09;  B.,  -fiO. 

Hemarks.—TMx^,  bird  may  be  known  by  its  small  size  and  ear-tufts.  Its 
color  phases  are  not  dependent  upon  age,  sex,  or  season,  and  both  phases  are 
sometimes  represented  in  the  same  brood.  Between  the  two  there  is  a  com- 
plete intergradation. 
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Range. — Eastern  Nortli  America,  northward  to  New  Brunswick  and  Min- 
nesota; generally  resident  throughout  its  range. 

Washington,  common  P.  R.  Sing  Sing,  common  P.  R.  Cambridge,  com- 
mon P.  R. 

Nest^  generally  in  a  hollow  tree.   Egg%^  four  to  six,  1*55  x  1*22. 

The  Screech  Owl  frequently  makes  its  home  near  our  dwellings, 
and  sometimes  selects  a  convenient  nook  in  them  in  which  to  lay  its 
eggs.  But  its  favorite  retreat  is  an  old  apple  orchard,  where  the  hollow 
limbs  offer  it  a  secure  refuge  from  the  mobs  of  small  birds  which  are 
ever  ready  to  attack  it.  A  search  in  the  trees  of  an  orchard  of  this  kind 
rarely  fails  to  result  in  the  discovery  of  one  or  more  of  these  feathered 
inhabitants  who  may  have  resided  there  for  years.  They  attempt  to 
escape  capture  by  a  show  of  resistance  and  a  castanetlike  cracking  of 
the  bill,  but  when  brought  from  their  hiding  place  sit  quietly,  dazzled 
for  a  moment  by  the  sudden  light.  They  then  elongate  themselves 
and  almost  close  their  eyes,  thus  rendering  themselves  as  inconspicuous 
as  possible.  How  differently  they  appear  when  the  western  sky  fades 
and  their  day  begins  I  Is  any  bird  more  thoroughly  awake  than  a 
hungry  Screech  Owl  f  With  ear-tufts  erected  and  his  great,  round  eyes 
opened  to  the  utmost,  he  is  the  picture  of  alertness. 

When  night  comes  one  may  hear  the  Screech  Owl's  tremulous, 
wailing  whistle.  It  is  a  weird,  melancholy  call,  welcomed  only  by 
those  who  love  Nature's  voice  whatever  be  the  medium  through  which 
she  speaks. 

**  Of  255  stomachs  examined,  1  contained  poultry ;  38,  other  birds ; 
91,  mice;  11,  other  mammals;  2,  lizards;  4,  batrachians;  1,  fish ;  100, 
insects;  5,  spiders;  9,  crawfish;  7,  miscellaneous;  2,  scorpions;  2, 
earthworms ;  and  43  were  empty  "  (Fisher). 

878aw  Bl«  a*  floricUuilUi  {Ridgw.).  Florida  Screech  Owl. — Much 
like  the  preceding,  but  Binaller,  with  the  colors  deeper  and  markings  of  the 
under  parts  heavier.    W..  5-95 ;  T.,  2'80. 

Mange— YXoridfi  and  Gulf  coast  region  t^  Louisiana. 

876*  Bubo  virg^inianns  (Gmel.).  Great  Horned  Owl.  Ad.—S\ze\ 
lar^e ;  ear-tufts  conspicuous,  nearly  two  inches  in  length  ;  upper  parts  mottled 
with  varying  shades  of  ochraceous-buff  and  black ;  facial  disk  ochraceous- 
buff;  ear-tufts  black  and  ochraceous-buff;  a  white  patch  on  the  throat,  rest 
of  the  under  parts  ochraceous-buff,  barred  with  black ;  legs  and  feet  feath- 
ered; eyes  yellow.    6  L.,  22-00;  W.,  15-00;  T.,  8-50;  B.,  1-60. 

j?aw<7€.— Eastern  North  America;  northward  to  Labrador  and  southward 
to  Costa  Rica;  resident  throuehout  its  range. 

Washington,  rare  P.  R.  Sing  Sing,  tolerably  common  P.  R.  Cambridge, 
occasional  at  all  seasons. 

Ned,  generally  in  an  old  Crow's,  Hawk's,  or  Squirrel's  nest.  Eggs,  two  to 
three,  2-20  x  1-80. 
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This  "  tiger  among  birds  "  is  an  inhabitant  of  heavily  forested  re- 
gions, and  is  common  therefore  only  in  the  wilder,  less  settled  portions 
of  our  country.  It  is  the  only  one  of  our  resident  Owls  which  destroys 
poultry  and  birds  in  any  numbers,  but,  in  spite  of  its  frequent  visits 
to  the  farmyard.  Dr.  Fisher  considers  that  in  many  localities  it  is  a 
"  beneficial  species  "  because  of  its  great  fondness  for  rabbits. 

Its  usual  call  is  a  loud,  deep-toned  whoo^  hoo-hoo-hoo,  wJiobb^  whooo. 
The  syllables  are  all  on  the  same  note,  and  bear  some  resemblance  to 
a  bass-voiced  dog  barking  in  the  distance. 

A  much  rarer  call  is  a  loud,  piercing  scream,  one  of  the  most  blood- 
curdling sounds  I  have  ever  heard  in  the  woods. 

"  Of  127  stomachs  examined,  31  contained  poultry  or  game  birds ; 
8,  other  birds ;  13,  mice ;  65,  other  mammals ;  1,  a  scorpion ;  1,  fish ; 
10,  insects,  and  17  were  empty  "  (Fisher). 

876a«  B*  SubarcticuB  (JTof/).  Western  Horned  Owl.— Similar 
to  the  preceding,  but  much  lighter  m  color,  the  ochraceous-bulF  luurkings 
largely  replaced  by  gray  or  white. 

Eange. — Western  United  States,  cast  casually  to  Wisconsin  and  Illinois. 

876c«  B*  V*  saturatufl  Ridgw,  Dusky  Horned  Owl. — Similar  to 
K  virfjilnianus^  but  much  darker,  the  prevailing  color  fuscous  or  dusky. 

Range. — "  From  Labrador  and  Hudson  Bay ;  west  through  the  interior  to 
Alaska,  and  south  probably  through  all  the  higher  regions  of  the  Rocky 
and  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains;  south  to  Arizona  (San  Francisco  Mountain)" 
(Bendire). 

376*  Nyctea  nyctea  {Linn.).    Snowy  Owl.  4  .-Size  largo; 

no  ear-tufts;  white,  more  or  less  barred  with  dark  grayish  brown  or  fuscous; 
legs  and  feet  heavily  feathered;  eyes  yellow.  Ad.  9  .—Similar,  but  more 
heavily  barred.   L.,  2r)-0<);  W.,  17-00*;  T.,  9-50;  B.,  1-50. 

Range. — Breeds  from  Labrador  northward  and  wanders  southward  in 
winter  regularly  to  the  northern  United  States  and  occasionally  to  Texas. 

Washington,  casual  W.  V.  Sing  Sing,  A.  V.  Cambridge,  rare  and  irrcgu- 
hv  W.  VT. 

XcM  on  the  ground.    Eggtt^  three  to  ten,  2*24  x  1*76. 

"  The  Snowy  Owl  is  diurnal  in  its  habits,  but  like  most  birds  is 
more  active  in  search  of  prey  during  the  early  morning  and  again 
toward  dusk.  Like  many  of  the  Hawks,  it  occupies  a  commanding 
perch  for  hours,  watching  what  is  going  on  about  it,  occasionally 
varying  the  monotony  by  dropping  on  a  mouse  or  launching  out  over 
the  broad  country,  soon  to  return  to  its  perch.  During  its  southern 
wanderings  it  is  very  partial  to  localities  in  the  vicinity  of  water, 
especially  the  barren  sand  wastes  along  the  seashore  or  extensive 
marshy  flats  bordering  the  bays  and  rivers.  .  .  . 

**  The  flight  is  firm,  smooth,  and  noiseless,  and  may  be  long  pro- 
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tracted.  It  is  capable  of  rapid  flight,  and,  according  to  Audubon,  is 
able  to  capture  Ducks,  Pigeons,  and  even  Grouse  on  the  wing,  striking 
them  down  after  the  manner  of  the  Duck  Hawk. 

**0f  38  stomachs  examined,  2  contained  game  birds;  9,  other 
birds ;  18,  mice ;  2,  other  mammals ;  and  12  were  empty  "  (Fisher). 

877«  Sumia  ulnla  caparoch  {Mull.).  American  Hawk  Owl. 
Ad. — Size  medium ;  no  ear-tufts ;  upper  partd  dark  grayish  brown  or  fuscous ; 
head  and  hind  neck  spotted  with  white ;  back,  and  especially  tertials,  barred 
with  white;  tail  with  broken  whitish  bars,  long  and  rounded^  the  out*r 
feathers  more  than  an  inch  shorter  than  the  middle  ones;  middle  of  the 
throat  with  a  fuscous  spot  and  below  it  a  white  one;  sides  of  the  neck  and 
upper  breast  streaked  with  fuscous,  rest  of  the  under  parts  barred  with  fuscous 
and  white ;  legs  and  feet  fully  feathered.    L.,  15-00 ;  W.,  8-75 ;  T.,  7-25. 

ifaw^e.— Breeds  from  Newfoundland  northward,  and  occasionally  wanders 
southward  in  winter  as  far  as  Pennsylvania. 

in  coniferous  trees  or  in  the  holes  of  dead  trees  or  stubs.   Eggs^  three 
to  seven,  1*50  x  1-23. 

"The  Hawk  Owl  is  strictly  diurnal,  as  much  so  as  any  of  the 
Hawks,  and  like  some  of  them  often  selects  a  tall  stub  or  dead-topped 
tree  in  a  comparatively  open  place  for  a  perch,  where  it  sits  in  the 
bright  sunlight  watching  for  its  prey. 

"Although  the  flight,  is  swift  and  hawklike,  it  has  nevertheless 
the  soft,  noiseless  character  common  to  the  other  Owls ;  when  starting 
from  any  high  place,  such  as  the  top  of  a  tree,  it  usually  pitches  down 
nearly  to  the  ground,  and  flies  off  rapidly  above  the  tops  of  the  bushes 
or  high  grass,  abruptly  arising  again  as  it  seeks  another  perch. 

"  The  note  is  a  shrill  cry,  which  is  uttered  generally  while  the  bird 
is  on  the  wing  "  (Fisher). 

378a«  Speotyto  cunicalaria  lloridana  Ridgw.  Florida  Bur- 
rowing Owl.  Ad.—^\zQi  small ;  no  ear-tufts  ;  legs  and  feet  nearly  naked ; 
upper  parts  grayish  brown,  spotted  and  barred  with  white ;  throat  white,  rest 
of  the  under  parts  barred  with  grayish  brown  and  white  in  about  equal 
amounts.    L.,  0-00;  W.,  6-50 ;  T.,  3-00 ;  Tar.,  1-75. 

^7i^«.— Southern  Florida,  chiefly  in  the  Kissimmec  " prairie"  region  of 
Osceola,  Polk,  and  De  Soto  Counties,  and  also  Manatee  County. 

Kest.,  in  a  hole  in  the  ground  excavated  by  the  bird.  Eggs.,  Ave  to  seven, 
1-23  X  1-03. 

This  diurnal  Owl  is  locally  abundant  in  its  restricted  range.  Ex- 
cellent accounts  of  its  habits  will  be  found  under  the  following  refer- 
ences: Rhoads.  Auk,  ix,  1892,  pp.  1-8;  Scott,  ibid.,  216-218;  Bendire, 
Life  Histories  North  American  Birds,  pp.  400-402. 

The  Burrowing  Owl  {S78.  iipeotrjto  cunicularia  hypogoea)^  well  known 
in  our  Western  States,  has  been  taken  once  in  Massachusetts. 
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OBBEB  PSITTACI,   PABBOTS,  MACAWS,  PAROftlTETS, 

ETC. 

Famxly  PsiTTAcm^,   Parrots  jlni>  Paeoquets. 

The  oriler  pJiHian  is  divitletl  into  six  fiiinilies  con  tain  i  tig  in  all 
about  five  hundred  species.  The  American  tspcfries,  some  one  hundred 
and  fifty  ill  nuinlH^r,  are  intdnded  m  the  present  family.  Only  one 
fpecies  inhabits  the  United  States,  and  it  is  not  found  south  of  our 
boundaries,  Piirrots  and  Paroquertj — the  dividing  line  between  the 
two  can  not  be  sharply  drawn— are  fore}*t-jnhHbiting,  fruit*  niid  eecd- 
eating  birds.  They  are  poor  wtdkens  good  elimberSj  and  strong  fliers, 
making  extended  flights  in  seatvb  of  food.  Their  voices  in  Nature 
Atv-  harsh  and  discordant  i  nesTrtheles^,  almoj^l  all  the  Sipeeit's  pOf;t2t^Ksi 
the  iKiwm-  of  speech,  SiUtie,  hnwev*T.  nirely  learn  to  talk,  while  olheis 
i  u  variabl  y  do.  The  red  - 1  ai  1  ed ,  gru)  A  f  ri  c  a  n  r*H  r  rnt  ( pH  iiiar  i/ »  er^fh  a* 
€ui<)  takes  fir^^t  rank  lor  ability  in  tluH  direction,  while  the  Mexican 
Ihjuble  Yellow -head  {A^na^ma  kvaUtanti)  is  usually  accorded  second 
place. 

38 Conunaa  csaroUneiula  (Linn,).  Carolina  PAttuijirKT.  (^ce 
Fig.  Jf/— lluHd  and  nock  urouod  yellow;  forehead  and  uhfjeki»  deep 
onmge  ;  bend  uf  the  wing  (*ud  tibiae  orantfe  ]  rest  ef  the  plumage  bright  green ; 
the  inner  vunea  of  the  wing-feathera  fuseousi ;  the  under  HUtfaee  of  the  tuil  yel- 
low'iiih*  /rn.— Similar,  but  tJie  head  and  ntck  green  like  the  back  ;  forehead 
and  region  in  fmnt  of  tlie  eye  omnge ;  tlbise  und  bend  of  the  wing  without 
orange.    L.,  12-50 ;  W.,  T -40 ;  T.,  n  bih 

Mtinijt. — Formerly  eastern  UnUod  SLatcH  north  to  Maryland,  the  Grciat 
Lake^,  and  Iuwr  ;  wei*t  to  CV.lnrttdo.  the  Jiidiun  iVrritery,  mid  eat^tem  Texas ; 
now  reJitricU;d  to  a  few  loealitks  in  the  wilder  partes  ot'  ladifln  Territory  and 
Florida,  (f^n  the  extern li nation  of  the  ratfMpiei,  etie  Ilnsbrouck,  Auk,  vili, 
IStU,  pp.  3&9-37J»,  with  map ;  and  Butler,  tbid.,  ix,  ia&2,  pp.  49-5(k) 

Nid^  said  to  be  in  el  hollow  cypryKB  f»r  ^yeiiUior©  tree,  but  no  exact,  de- 
tailed ftceimntof  the  nidiflcfltion  of  thiw  ^peeic'4  hiia  been  published, 
two.  white,  1-44  x  1-1  a, 

The  complete  extermination  of  the  Paroquet  thtovighout  the  greater 
pai't  of  its  range  is  due  chiefly  to  four  causes :  first,  it  was  destructive 
to  fruit  orchards,  and  for  this  reason  was  killcil  by  agrleultnrists ; 
second,  it  has  been  t  nipped  and  bag^ged  in  enormous  numbers  by  pro- 
fessional bird-eatcherii ;  third*  it  \\m  been  killed  in  myriads  for  \Xm 
plumage;  and,  fourth,  it  has  been  wantonly  slaughtered  by  so-called 
sportsmen.  In  shtirt,  in  the  present  eentury  the  Paroquet  has  always 
distippeared  soon  after  its  haunts  were  invaded  by  civilized  man. 

I  mado  tliree  visits  to  Florida  liefore  leaniing  of  a  locality  where 
Paroquets  could  be  found,    Finnlly,  in  March,  18St>,  while  collceting 
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ID  eastern  Florida,  information  was  received  of  their  presence  near  the 
head  waters  of  the  Sebastian  River,  a  small  stream  flowing  into  the 
Indian  River  near  Micco,  and  I  at  once  started  for  this  locality.  The 
following  notes  made  on  this  trip  are  from  the  Abstract  of  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  LinnsBan  Society  of  New  York  city,  No.  2, 1890,  pp.  5, 6. 
Since  they  were  written  the  Paroquet  has  been  found  to  be  a  locally 
common  bird  in  the  unsettled  parts  of  Brevaixl,  Osceola,  Polk,  De  Soto, 
and  Dade  Counties. 

Late  on  the  afternoon  of  our  arrival  we  started  a  flock  of  seven 
Paroquets  from  a  productive  patch  of  the  thistles  {Cirsium  leconfei) 
which  proved  to  be  their  favorite  food.  Evidently  their  meal  was 
flnished  and  they  were  ready  to  retire,  for  they  darted  like  startled 
Doves  through  the  pines,  twisting  and  turning  in  every  direction,  and 
flying  with  such  rapidity  they  were  soon  lost  to  view,  the  ring  of  their 
sharp,  rolling  call  alone  furnishing  proof  it  was  not  all  a  vision.  Two 
days  passed  before  I  again  met  ConuruSy  and  this  time  to  better  ad- 
vantage. It  was  a  wet  and  drizzling  morning  when  we  found  a  flock 
of  six  birds  feeding  on  thistles  at  the  edge  of  a  "  prairie."  Perched  on 
the  leafless  branches  of  the  tree  before  us,  their  brilliant  green  plum- 
age showed  to  the  best  advantage.  Several  were  skillfully  dissecting 
the  thistles  they  held  in  their  feet,  biting  out  the  milky  seed  while  the 
released  fluffy  down  floated  away  beneath  them.  There  was  a  sound 
of  suppressed  conversation;  half-articulate  calls.  We  were  only  par- 
tially concealed  behind  a  neighboring  tree,  still  they  showed  no  great 
alarm  at  our  presence;  curiosity  was  apparently  the  dominant  feeling. 
One  of  the  three  birds  which  fell  at  our  fire  was  but  slightly  wounded, 
a  single  shot  passing  through  the  elbow,  and  his  loud  outcries  soon 
recalled  his  companions — a  habit  which  has  cost  thousands  of  them 
their  lives,  and  in  part,  at  least,  accounts  for  the  rapidity  of  their  ex- 
termination— and  one  alone  of  this  flock  escaped. 

There  was  evident  regularity  in  the  liabits  of  the  birds  we  after- 
ward observed— in  all  about  fifty,  in  flocks  of  from  six  to  twenty.  At 
an  early  hour  they  left  their  roost  in  the  "hummock"  bordering  the 
river  and  passed  out  into  the  pines  to  feed,  always,  so  far  as  I  ob- 
served, selecting  thistle  patches,  and  eating  the  seeds  only  when  in  the 
milky  stage.  At  about  ten  o'clock  they  returned  to  the  "hummock" 
and  apparently  to  some  favorite  tree,  here  to  pass  the  rest  of  the  morn- 
ing and  early  afternoon,  when  they  again  started  out  to  feed,  return- 
ing to  the  roost  just  before  sunset.  A  flock  of  these  birds  feeding 
among  the  thistles  is  a  most  beautiful  and  animated  sight;  one  is 
almost  persuaded  not  to  disturb  them.  There  is  constant  movement 
as  they  fly  from  plant  to  plant,  or,  when  securing  thistles,  they  fly  with 
them  in  their  bills  to  a  neighboring  tree,  there  to  dissect  them  at  their 
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leisure.  The  loud  rolling  call  was  apparently  uttered  only  when  on 
the  wing,  but  when  at  rest,  or  feeding,  there  was  a  low  convers*itionjd 
murmur  of  half -articulate,  querulous  notes  and  calls. 

Of  their  roosting  habits  I  can  say  little  or  nothing.  Late  one 
morning  (March  15th)  we  found  a  flock  of  eight  birds  resting  on  a  tall, 
dead  cypress  near  the  center  of  the  '*  hummock  "  on  the  river's  bank. 
On  a  previous  expedition  my  guide  had  observed  them  in  this  same 
tree,  which  was  evidently  a  favorite  midday  haunt,  and  it  is  not  impos- 
sible they  may  have  roosted  in  the  hole  we  discovered  near  its  top. 

OBDEB  COCCYGES.    CUCKOOS,  KINGFISHEBS,  ETC. 

Family  Cuculid^.   Cuckoos,  Anis,  Etc. 

Only  thirty-five  of  the  some  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  known 
species  of  Cuckoos  are  found  in  the  New  World,  and  they  are  largely 
confined  to  the  tropics. 

Cuckoos  as  a  rule  are  rather  solitary  birds  inhabiting  wooded  areas. 
The  Anis,  however,  are  always  gregarious  and  live  in  open  places. 
Their  flight  is  weak,  generally  from  tree  to  tree,  and  their  feet  are 
largely  used  as  a  means  of  progression.  Some  species  hop,  others 
walk,  and  one  is  celebrated  for  his  speed  as  a  runner.  They  are  pos- 
sessed of  peculiar  vocal  powers,  and  their  strange  calls  are  frequently 
the  origin  of  their  popular  names.  Many  species  are  remarkable  for 
the  irregularity  of  their  breeding  habits.  The  Old-World  Cuckoo  (6V 
culus  canorus),  like  our  Cowbird,  deposits  its  eggs  in  the  nests  of  other 
birds,  and  leaves  to  them  the  duties  of  incubation  and  rearing  of  the 
young.  The  Anis  are  communistic,  and  build  but  one  nest,  in  which 
several  females  lay  and  share  the  task  of  incubation.  The  smaller 
species  are  insectivorous,  but  the  larger  ones  add  small  reptiles  and 
batrachians  to  their  fare. 

886*  Coccjrsus  minor  (Gmel.).  Mangrove  Cuckoo.  Ad.—Vpper 
parts  brownish  gray,  grrayer  on  the  head,  with  glossy  reiiections ;  wings  and 
iniddle  pair  of  tail-feathers  like  the  back ;  outer  tail-feathers  black,  broadly 
tipped  with  white ;  ear-coverts  blacky  bill  black,  the  lower  mandible  yellow 
except  at  the  tip ;  under  parts  ochraceous-buff.  L.,  12-50;  W.,  5-40 ;  T.,  6-50; 
B.  from  N.,  -80. 

Ran(je. — Greater  Antilles,  west  coast  of  Central  America,  northward  to 
coast  of  Gulf  States  (?) ;  west  coast  of  Florida. 

Xe}*t^  a  platform  of  sticks,  in  low  trees  and  bushes.  J'^ggs^  three  to  four 
greenish  blue. 

This  bird  is  appnrently  a  rare  summer  resident  on  the  Gulf  coast 
of  Florida,  but  its  relationships  in  this  region  to  the  following  race 
are  not  known. 
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886a«  Cm  mu  maynardi  {Ridgw.).   Maykard^s  Cuckoo.— Similar  to 
the  preceding,  but  with  a  slightly  sinallor  bill  and  much  paler  under  parts, 
the  throat  and  breast  being  grayish  white,  very  faintly  washed  with  ochra- 
oeoufl,  which  becomes  stronger  on  the  belly.   B.  from  N.,  *75. 
Bahamas  and  Florida  Keys. 

This  bird  is  a  regular  summer  resident  in  the  Florida  Keys  and 
probably  adjoining  Atlantic  mainland  (see  Scott,  Auk,  vi,  1889,  p.  250). 

887*  Coocyms  americaniui  {Linn.).  Tellow-billed  Cucroo. 
(See  Fig.  86.)    Ad, — Upper  parts  brownish  gray  .vith  slight  greenish  gloss ; 
most  of  the  wing-feathers  ru/ow,  except  at  the  tip ;  outer  tail-feathers  hlach^ 
conspicuously  tipped 
with  white,  which  ex- 
tends down  the  outer 
vane   of    the  outer 
feather;  under  parts 
dull    whitish ;     bill        pio.  78.-Tan-feathers  of  Yellow-billed  Cuckoo, 
black,  the  lower  man- 
dible yellow,  except  at  the  tip.   L.,  12  20 ;  W.,  5  70 ;  T.,  6  20 ;  B.  from  N.,  -76. 

Bemarks. — This  species  bears  a  general  resembltmce  to  the  Black-billed 
Cuckoo,  but  may  always  be  known  from  that  species  by  its  yellow  lower 
mandible,  rufous  wing-feathers,  and  black,  white-tipped  tail-feathers. 

Range. — North  America;  breeds  from  Florida  to  New  Brunswick,  and 
winters  in  Central  and  South  America. 

Washington,  common  S.  R.,  May  2  to  Oct.  15.  Sing  Sing,  common  S.  R., 
May  4  to  Oct  31.   Cambridge,  common  S.  R.,  May  12  to  Aug. 

Neat,  a  platform  of  small  sticks,  with  a  few  grasses  or  catkins,  generally  in 
low  trees  or  vine-covered  })U8heB,  four  to  ten  feet  from  the  ground.  Eggs^ 
three  to  five,  pale  greenish  blue,  1*22  x  -92. 

A  long,  slim,  dovelike  bird  slips  noiselessly  by  and  disappears  in 
the  depths  of  a  neighboring  tree.  If  you  can  mark  his  position  you 
will  find  him  perched  motionless,  and  apparently  slightly  dazed.  After 
a  moment  he  recovers  and  begins  to  hop  about  the  tree  in  an  active 
search  for  his  favorite  fare  of  caterpillars.  He  is  especially  fond  of 
the  kind  which  make  nests  in  trees,  commonly  known  as  "tent  catei- 
pillars,"  and  if  you  examine  the  conspicuous  homes  of  these  pests  you 
will  frequently  find  them  punctured  with  many  holes  made  by  the 
Cuckoo's  bill.  A  Cuckoo  I  shot  at  six  o'clock  one  September  morning 
had  the  partially  digested  remains  of  forty-three  of  these  caterpillars 
in  his  stomach. 

The  notes  of  the  Cuckoo  are  strikingly  characteristic,  and  while 
subject  to  much  variation  may  be  fairly  represented  by  the  syllables 
tui'tut,  iut-tnt,  tut-tut,  tut-tut.  d-uck-cl-uck-cl-uck,  cl-uck-cl-uck,  cl-iiek, 
eow,  cow,  cow,  cow,  cow,  cow.  It  is  not  usual,  however,  to  hear  the 
whole  song  given  at  once. 
10 
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888.  Coee^fxtis  ersrthrophtlialmiis  ( FI  Bj,ArK'TiiM.KT> 
CuoKotj.    jlt/.— Liipptr  jmrUi  graj  i»h  brown  with  fl  jvliglil  green  ^Idtm;  v-  lngs. 

ftiiil  tm\  thti  mme^  tin* 
I  utter  nurnawly  tippt^l 
Willi  v^hlLe;  imdtr 
portal  dull  whito;  bill 
^  bliwk.  L.,  1183; 
Fir.  74  — Tail  fLftihers  of  Klaik-billed  Cuckoo.  5-50*  T.^  0  2d;  B>from 

^emarh.—ThiA  species  h  to  be  difitiiij^ui plied  from  the  Yijllow-ljillcd 
Ctickw  chiBtiy  by  the  obistnce  of  rutbiis  Lii  tliii  w  111^^1  bluck  in  the  tiiiJj  md 
yellow  in  the  low«r  tntindiblo* 

Run^t. — Eastern  Korth  Amenea;  breeda  ah  fur  north  us  Labrador,  atid 
winters  in  Central  and  South  AiimricaH 

Waahington,  rather  rare      K.,  May  2  to  Oct-  15.    Sin|r  Sing,  common 

May  3  to  Oet  T.    Cainbridjfe,  corutiion  S.  K,,  Muy  15  to  Bept  20. 

Nejtt^  ainiilar  to  thiit  of  tlio  precedmgT  but  more  eompactly  built ;  loeAtion 
the  aflmei.  ^g*^  two  to  five,  greenltih  blue,  of  u  tleupei'  sbudu  than  thoHu  t>f 
the  preooding  speeiea,  1*14  x  '96, 

This  species  resembles  the  preceding  in  habits-    The  two  birds  may 
bo  distingnisbed  in  life  by  the  differences  in  Ibe  color  of  their  bills  and 
tails*   Mr.  William  Brewster  has  called  my  attention  to  an  easily  rce- 
ognizAble  difference  in  their  calls.    The  present  species  has  a  much 
'  softer  voice,  and  the  €OWy  €&w  notes  are  connected. 

The  A?ri  {SBS.  Crot^hoffa  am'X  a  eoinmon  epeciea  m  the  Buhamas  mid 
Greater  AntiUoiif  ia  of  oceidt^ntal  occurrence  in  Pennitylvania^  Florida,  and 
Louijsiana,  lt«  plumage  blot^k  wlt)i  bluish  retlootionp,  the  tail  is  rounded, 
the  bill  high,  and  thin^  the  depth  at  the  noatril  equaling  or  exijfiDding  tha 
dJatanee  from  the  noHtril  to  tlie  tip  of  the  bill. 


Family  Alcedinib^.  EiNGFiBnEKs. 

Kingfishers  are  mosl  ntimerous  in  the  Malay  Archipclii;^*>,  and  the 
nmjority  of  the  one  hundrt^d  tmd  ci^^hty  knowrj  sppoies  are  fotirul  them 
Only  eight  are  Anien™i,  iind  seven  of  thciie  are  cimfined  to  the  tropics. 
They  are  ijolttary  birds  at  somewbia  h>eal  habit.  All  I  he  American 
s])et;ies  are,  as  their  name  implies^,  (ish-cAlers,  and  are  rurely  foutid  far 
fr*>m  the  wnter.  Some  of  the  Old- World  spec  lest,  however,  are  forest- 
inhabiting  find  feed  on  small  insects,  moUusks,  etc. 

390,  Ceryle  alcron  (UnfiVl  Beltkh  KiworianKiL  (See  ¥tg.  35.) 
AtL  $  I  p^x^r  pum  bluirth  gray  ;  vr'm^  with  amall  wbjte  R[>ot!^  miJ«t  of  Hie 
fiiathcn^  tipped  with  whit*,  the  limor  web  of  the  priJuaries  white  at  the  base ; 
tiiil-teathei^  wkh  nramerous  »pfm  and  broken  banda  of  whiter  a  white  !*pol 
before  the  eye;  throat  white,  this  en  lor  pas^aing  on  to  the  Mkii'»  of  the  neck 
nu^l  newrly  mcetkig  on  the  bjiek  of  the  neek ;  a  bond  ocre«i*  the  btt^iiHt,  und^ 
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the  sidoB  bluish  gny—in  immature  specimens  tinged  with  rufous— lower 
breast  and  belly  white.  Ad,  9  .—Similar  to  the  male,  but  the  sides  and  a 
band  on  the  belly  rufous.   L.,  18-02 ;  W.,  6-17 ;  T.,  8-GO ;  B.,  2  00. 

Range, — North  America;  breeds  from  Florida  to  Labrador,  and  winters 
from  Virginia  to  South  America. 

Washington,  common  P.  K.  Sing  Sing,  common  S.  R.,  Apl.  1  to  Nov.  23 ; 
casual  in  winter.   Cambridge,  common  S.  K.,  Apl.  10  to  Oct. 

NeU^  in  a  hole  in  a  bank,  about  six  feet  from  the  entrance.  Egg»<t  five 
to  eight,  white,  1*84  x  1*05. 

The  shores  of  wooded  streams  or  ponds  are  the  chosen  haunts  of 
the  Kingfisher.  Silently  he  perches  on  some  limb  overhanging  the 
water,  ever  on  the  alert  for  food  or  foe.  Paddle  toward  him  as  quietly 
«  as  you  please,  just  9^  you  reach  his  danger  line  he  drops  from  his 
perch  and  with  loud,  rattling  call  flies  on  ahead.  This  may  be  re- 
peated several  times,  until  finally  the  limits  of  his  wanderings  are 
reached,  when  he  makes  a  wide  detour  and  returns  to  the  starting  point. 

The  Kingfisher  hunts  after  the  manner  of  the  Fish  Hawk.  In 
passing  over  the  water  it  needs  only  the  glint  of  a  shining  fin  or  scale 
just  beneath  the  surface  to  catch  his  watchful  eye.  On  quickly  mov- 
ing wings  he  hovers  over  the  place,  waiting  only  a  fair  chance  to 
plunge  on  the  unsuspecting  fish  below.  Emerging  from  the  water 
with  his  prey  in  his  bill,  he  shakes  the  spray  from  his  plumage,  and, 
with  an  exultant  rattle,  flies  away  to  some  favorite  perch. 

OBDBB  PICL   WOODPECKEBS,  WBYNECES,  ETC. 

Family  PiciDiB.  Woodpeckers. 

Woodpeckers  occur  in  all  wooded  parts  of  the  world  except  in  the 
Australian  region  and  Madagascar.  About  three  hundred  and  fifty 
species  are  known,  of  which  nearly  one  half  are  confined  to  the 
New  World.  Some  twenty-five  of  this  number  are  found  in  North 
America.  Woodpeckers  are  rather  solitary  birds,  but  are  sometimes 
found  associated  in  scattered  companies  during  their  migrations. 
Above  all  other  birds  they  are  especially  adapted  to  creep  or  climb. 
The  [peculiar  structure  of  the  foot,  with  its  two  toes  directed  for- 
ward and  two  backward  (except  in  one  genus),  assists  them  in  cling- 
ing to  an  upright  surface,  while  the  pointed,  stiffened  tail-feathers 
serve  as  a  prop  when  the  bird  is  restins:.  The  stout,  chisel-like  bill  is 
used  to  cut  away  wood  and  expose  the  biding  places  of  grubs,  etc., 
when  the  long,  distensible  tongue  with  its  homy,  spearlike  tip  is 
thrust  in,  the  food  impaled  and  drawn  out.  The  vocal  powers  of 
Woodpeckers  are  limited,  and  the  bill  is  also  used  to  beat  the  long, 
rolling  call  which  is  their  love-song.   The  eggs  of  Woodpeckers  are 
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nniformly  white,  and  are  placed  in  a  hole,  generally  in  a  dead  tree  or 
limb,  hollowed  out  by  the  bird. 

KET  TO  THE  SPECIES. 

1.  No  red  on  the  head  or  nape. 

A.  £ntlre  under  parts  black. 

a.  Wing  about  10*00,  bill  ivory-white. 

892.  Ivory-billed  Wooppecker  9 . 

B.  Under  parts  white,  without  black  spots  or  streaks. 

a.  Wing  under  4-00 ;  outer  tail-feathers  barred  with  black. 

894.  Downy  Woodpecker  9  . 
h.  Wing  over  4*00 ;  outer  tail-feathers  white,  without  black  bars. 

393.  Hairy  Woodpecker  9 . 
393*.  Southern  Hairy  Woodpecker  9 . 

C.  Under  parts  with  black  spots,  bare,  or  streaks. 

a.  Back  entirely  black    .    .   400.  Arctic  Three-toed  Woodpecker. 

b.  Back  black  and  white. 

i*.  Outer  tail-feathers  entirely  white,  crown  yellow  or  spotted  with 

white  401.  Am.  Three-toed  Woodpecker. 

Outer  tail-feathers  barred  with  black,  no  black  patch  on  the 
breast,  ear-coverts  white   .   395.  Red-cockaded  Woodpecker  9 . 
6>.  Outer  tail-feathers  black,  with  generally  a  narrow  white  margin ; 

rump  white   406.  Red-headed  Woodpecker  9  . 

K  Outer  tail-feathers  black  and  white,  a  large  black  patch  on  the 

breast   402.  Yellow-bellied  Sapsucker  9 . 

II.  Whole  top  of  the  head  red. 

A,  Throat  red. 

a.  Primaries  spotted  with  white,  belly  yellowish. 

402.  Yellow-bellied  Sapsucker  4 . 

b.  Primaries  black,  rump  and  belly  white. 

406.  Red-headed  Woodpecker  ^ . 

B,  Throat  white. 

a.  Breast  and  belly  black    ....   405.  Pileated  Woodpecker  t . 

b.  Breast  black  or  blackish,  sides  streaked,  belly  yellowish  white. 

402.  Yellow-bellied  Sapsucker  9 . 

c.  Under  parts  tinged  with  red,  without  streaks  or  spots. 

409.  Red-bellied  Woodpecker  t . 
III.  Crown  black,  brown,  or  gray,  a  red  band  across  the  nape,  a  red  crest  on 
the  back  of  the  head,  or  small  patches  of  red  on  either  side  of  the 
nape. 

A.  Uutler  parts  black,  wing  over  8-00. 

a.  Bill  ivory-white   392.  Ivory-billed  Woodpeckeh.  a. 

b.  Bill  blackish   405.  Pileated  Woodpecker  9 . 

B.  Under  parts  more  or  less  spotted  or  streaked  with  black. 

a.  A  black  patch  on  the  breast,  throat  brown,  rump  white. 

412.  Flicker. 

b.  Head  black,  ear-coverts  white,  a  few  red  feathers  on  either  side  of 
the  nape   895.  Red-cockaded  Woodpecker  d  . 
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C.  Under  parts  white,  or  whitish  without  block  streaks  or  spots, 
a.  Crown  gray,  a  reddish  tinge  on  the  belly. 

409.  Ked-bellj£d  Woodpecker  9. 

h.  Crown  black. 

Outer  tail-feathers  barred  with  black. 

394.  Downy  "Woodpecker  4 . 
5*.  Outer  tail'fcathers  white  ....   393.  IIairy  Woodpecker  t . 

3936.  Southern  Hairy  Woodpecker  t . 

892.  Crampfhphtfaff  prizicipaJis  (Linn.).  Ivory-billed  Wood- 
pecker. Ad.  6 . — Upper  parts  shining  black,  a  large  scarlet  crest ;  a  white 
stripe  begins  below  the  eye  and,  passing  down  the  side  of  the  neck,  meets  its 
fellow  in  the  middle  of  the  back ;  ends  of  the  inner  primaries  and  the  end 
half  or  two  thirds  of  the  secondaries  white ;  outer  tail-feathers  very  short, 
the  central  ones  elongated  and  much  stiffened;  bristles  over  the  nostrils 
white ;  bill  ivory-white ;  under  parts  shining  black.  Ad.  9  . — Similar,  but 
with  the  crest  black.   L.,  20-00 ;  W.,  10  00 ;  T.,  6-50 ;  B.,  2-75. 

Bange. — "  Formerly  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States,  from  North  Carolina 
to  Texas ;  north  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  to  Missouri,  southern  Illinois,  and 
southern  Indiana.  Now  restricted  to  the  Gulf  States  and  the  lower  Mississippi 
Valley,  wheie  only  locally  distributed"  (A.  O.  U.).  (See  Hasbrouck,  Auk, 
viii,  1891,  pp.  174-186,  with  map.) 

NeU^  in  the  higher  part  of  a  tree.  Egga^  "1-31  x  '86"  (Ridgw.).  (oee 
also  Maurice  Thompson's  A  Bed-headed  Family.) 

The  home  of  this  magnificent  Woodpecker  is  in  the  almost  limit- 
less cypress  forests  of  our  southern  coasts  and  river  valleys.  Even 
there  it  is  common  in  but  few  localities.  In  Florida  it  is  found  chiefly 
in  the  western  part  of  the  peninsula,  and  doubtless  occurs  in  greatest 
numbers  in  the  region  between  the  Suwanee  River  and  the  Gulf. 

The  Ivory-bill  is  a  wild,  shy  bird.  It  does  not  remain  long  in  one 
place,  and  during  the  day  ranges  over  an  extended  territory.  Its  call 
is  a  high,  rather  nasal,  yap^  yap-yap,  sounding  in  the  distance  like  the 
note  of  a  penny  trumpet. 

,  393*  DryobateSTillosiUI  (Zm;i.).  Hairy  Woodpecker.  (See  Fig. 
37,  a.)  Ad.  s. — Upper  parts  black;  a  scarlet  band  on  the  nape;  middle  of 
the  back  white;  wing-feathers  and  their  coverts  spotted  with  white;  middle 
tail-feathers  black,  the  outer  ones  white  /  a  white  stripe  above  and  another 
below  the  eye ;  under  parts  white.  Ad.  9 . — Similar,  but  without  scarlet  on 
tlie  back  of  the  neck.   L.,  9-40 ;  W.,  4*78 ;  T.,  3-30 ;  B.,  1-22. 

Bange. — Eastern  United  States,  from  the  northern  border  south  to  North 
Carolina. 

Washington,  rare  P.  K.  Sing  Sing,  rare  P.  R.  Cambridge,  uncommon 
W.  V. 

Nest^  generally  in  a  dead  tree.    Egga^  four  to  six,  '95  x  -75. 
This  species  resembles  the  Downy  Woodpecker  in  habits,  but  is  less 
frequently  observed  out  of  the  woods.    Its  notes  arc  noticeably  louder 
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than  the  Down y*s»  and  when  one  is  fftmiliar  with  both  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  distingnbhing  thi*  two  by  their  voices. 

In  spcakiiii^  of  the  difference  which  exists  bt^tween  the  rolling  tattoo 
of  some  Wood  fleckers  Mr.  Brewster  mysi  '*Tiiiis,  F.  pithescens  has  u 
long,  unbroken  roll,  P,  viUoam  a  shorter  and  louder  one  wilh  a  greater 
intorTal  Ixetween  eaeh  !^troke ;  while  S.  varim^  commencing  with  a  short 
roll^ends  very  em phati call y  with  five  or^ix  distiuet  disconnected  tapss. 
In  this  latter  species  t  am  eonvinced  it  is  literally  a  call  of  recognition, 
as  I  have  repeated  ly.sejjo  the  blnh  after  producing  it,  listen  a  moment 
when  it  would  l>e  answered  froni  a  distance,  and  its  mate  would  shortly 
appear  find  join  it "  (Ann,  Lye  Nat  Hist.,  xi,  1875,  p.  144). 

— Sirniljir  to  thu  priL!ci:din*,%  but  smaller,  und  with  ioruewhat  Icea  wliitc  in  the 

Iianff^—^o\i^  Atliiutie  and  Gulf  States  north  to  South  Curolina. 

This  is  simply  a  snittll  son t hern  race  of  the  preceding  species*  It 
resembles  the  northern  form  in  habits,  but  is  much  more  common^  be- 
ing nearly  as  numerous  as  the  Downy  Woodpecker. 

In  the  northwei^t^irn  United  States  and  adjoining  British  provinces 
the  Hairy  Woodp4>cl£or  reaches  its  maximum  size,  and  is  known  as  the 
Northern  11  airy  Woad[w?cker  (D,  v,  leucometais)^  a  form  which  may 
ckccur  within  our  limits. 

804.  Bryobates  pnibeaeena  {Linn.}.  Downt  Woodpkcjkir,  AiL 
Upper  parte  bliiek,  a  sriirlot  bund  on  the  niipB;  middlo  of  tht3  back 
ivbitR^  wing-fe^ithei^  end  their  eoverta  spotted  with  white;  middle  tail- 
fenthtrs  blat'k,  the  out^r  oubb  whits,  harred  with  biaek  ;  h  white  stri^Kj  above 
Olid  another  helow  ihe  eyu;  under  parts  wliite.  Ad.  5 . — SluiilaT,  but  with- 
out i*earlet  <m  the  nap^!.    h.,  e^SS  i  W.,  &'70;  T,,  S'5S;  B.,  -flS. 

iBrwut^jt*  —  The  Downy  and  Ilajry  Wisod peckers  differ  in  coloration  only 
in  tbe  marking!*  of  the  outer  tuil-femtlierts  whieh  are  white,  Viarred  with  black 
in  the  fcsriner^  and  white  withGut  bar*  !n  the  latter;  the  differi^nce  in  si^e  bi^ 
tween  tlie  two,  however,  ia  ulway^*  ^ia^ipirjf^tie* 

Emuj^. — Eai^tem  North  Anierica,  from  L»bTiidor  to  Florida;  residunt 
tbrotighout  lia  range. 

Washington,  fonimon  P.  E.  S'm^:  Sing,  common  ll»  Camhridgc,  com- 
mon P.  E. 

I^edr  genotally  in  a  dtsod  tree,    Eijfjif^  four  to  »  *flO* 

Woodland,  ort4umls.  and  the  s^hade  trees  nf  lawns  arc  alike  fre- 
quented by  this,  the  smallest  and  most  familiar  of  our  Womlj>eekers» 
tsoraetimcs  ho  tells  of  his  presence  by  an  indostrious  tup^  ^ajE>— tapping 
as  he  patiently  digs  out  the  grnVis  and  larvie  which  form  his  bill  of 
fare.  Again  he  hails  ns  with  a  bnsinesf^like  pt^k^  peek — a  fioti?  closely 
TKj&cmbliDg  the  sound  pnx!uced  by  a  marble  quarrior's  chisel,  and  which 
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sometimes  is  prolonged  into  a  rattling  call.  Like  other  Woodpeckers, 
in  the  spring  he  beats  a  rolling  tattoo  on  a  resonant  limb,  sounding  a 
reveille  which  is  a  credit  to  so  small  a  drummer. 

The  Downy  is  a  sociable  Woodpecker,  and  when  the  gay  summer 
visitors  have  returned  to  their  southern  homes  and  the  wind  whistles 
drearily  through  the  leafless  trees,  he  joins  the  Chickadees  and  Nut- 
hatches, and  during  the  winter  they  are  inseparable  companions.  Per- 
haps they  share  with  him  the  snug  quarters  in  some  old  trunk  which 
he  has  hollowed  out  for  a  winter  home. 

806.  Dryobates  borealla  (  Vieill.).  Sed-cockaded  Woodpecker. 
Ad.  6  .—Crown  black,  a  small  tv/t  of  scarltt  feathers  on  either  side  of  the  back 
of  the  head;  back  barred  with  black  and  white;  wings  spotted  with  black 
and  white ;  middle  tail-feathers  black,  outer  ones  with  broken  black  bare ;  ear 
region  white,  separated  from  the  white  throat  by  a  black  stripe  running  from 
the  bill  to  the  shoulder ;  sides  and  under  tail-coverts  spotted  and  streaked 
with  black ;  rent  of  the  under  parts  white.  Ad.  9  .—Similar,  but  without 
scarlet  on  the  head.   L.,  8  40 ;  W.,  4  65 ;  T.,  310 :  B.,  -80. 

Jiange. — Southern  United  States,  westward  to  Indian  Territory,  and  north- 
ward to  Tennessee  and  Virginia. 

Mst^  in  the  higher  part  of  a  pine  tree,   ^ggs,  four  to  six,  '91  x  '68. 

This  species  is  a  common  inhabitant  of  the  "  piny  woods."  It  pre- 
fers the  higher  branches  of  the  trees,  and  frequently  hangs  head  down- 
ward while  feeding  on  a  cone  at  the  extremity  of  a  branch.  Its  cnll- 
note  suggests  the  yanA-,  yank^  of  the  White-bellied  Nuthatch,  but  is 
louder,  hoarser,  and  not  so  distinctly  enunciated. 

400*  Pfooides  arcticilS  {Swains.).  Arctic  Three-toed  Wood- 
pecker. (See  Fig.  87,  h.)  Ad.  6  .—Toes  three,  two  in  front ;  middle  of  the 
crown  with  a  bright  orange-yellow  pat<;h;  rest  of  the  upper  parts  shining 
black;  wing-feathere  spotted  with  white;  middle  tail-feathers  black,  outer 
ones  white,  except  at  the  base ;  a  white  line  from  the  nostril  passes  below  the 
eye ;  sides  barred  with  black  and  white ;  rest  of  the  under  parts  white.  Ad. 
9 . — Similar,  but  without  orange-yellow  on  the  crown.  L.,  9-50 ;  W.,  5*10 ; 
T.,  8-40;  B.  fromN.,  -98. 

Jiange. — Northern  North  America,  south  to  the  northern  United  States. 

^^est^  witliin  ten  feet  of  the  ground.   I^ggs^  four  to  six,  105  x  -78. 

"It  is  a  restless,  active  bird,  spending  its  time  generally  on  the 
topmost  branches  of  the  tallest  trees,  without,  however,  confining  itself 
to  pines.  Although  it  can  not  be  called  shy,  its  habitual  restlessness 
renders  it  difficult  of  approach.  Its  movements  resemble  those  of  the 
Ked-cockaded  Woodpecker,  but  it  is  still  more  petulant  than  that 
bird.  ...  Its  cries  also  somewhat  resemble  those  of  the  species  above 
mentioned,  but  are  louder  and  more  shrill,  like  those  of  some  small 
quadruped  suffering  groat  pain.  .  .  . 

"Its  flight  is  rapid,  gliding,  and  deeply  undulating.  .  .  .  Now  and 
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then  it  will  fly  from  a  dcUehed  tree  of  u  lie  Id  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance before  it  ftHghtJs,  emitting  at  every  glide  a  loud^jibrill  nute'^ 
(Audubon)* 

401  >  Plooldee  aJnerlcanufl  Brt  hm.  Amsrica^  Tii:R£S''ro£u  Woon- 
PECKEn.  Ail.  ^  Twti  three,  twf>  in  \'r<yni ;  htiiid  spotted  with  wliit-e  aud  with 
an  oriingc-y tallow  putuh  on  Ihc?  crown ;  ^mt'I'  hatTtd  wiik  blitck  and  it^kih 
wing'feiithtfr^i  sfK^ttM  with  black  iind  white;  middle  tjiil-ftftlhcra  black, 
fiUtcroncH  bkck  und  white;  K-gion  btilow  ths  i^yts  iiilxed  bluck  und  white; 
^itle^^  lunra  ht  Ioi^h  harretl  wUh  bhick  and  white;  rosit  of  the  ttndcr  purt?! 
TB^liite.  9  — S^iiiiilar,  but  craw  a  ^HHttt^^d  with  bluuk  und  whites,  uud  with- 
out y  tallow.   L.,  8  75 ;  VV\,  4     ;      31^;  11.  troiii  N*^  "US. 

Kortliern  Korth  Aiuericii,  sfjuth  to  the  liorthetti  U  nited  States. 

A'esij  in  thii  lowtir  pail  ol"  a  tn'.\i.  Efjij^^  w\\Sl^^**H  a  (Memutn^  Bull. 
Nutt.  Om.  Club.,  iii,  IST.H,  p.  td(><Vj. 

It  is  sttid  to  greatly  resemble  R  viUmu^  in  hubks,  (.^vtept  that  it 
seeka  its  food  princi pally  upon  decay ijig  troes  of  the  pine  tribe^  in 
whieh  it  frequently  makes  holes  large  enough  to  bury  itself »  It 
not  inigrAtf>ry  "  (B.^      and  H.). 

Ad.  a  .-^(.'fiPWJi  diiitp  >!i!nrlct,  back  irrcguUrly  burred  with  hltii;k  axid  yeliow- 
ish  white;  inf^^rfuthciri*  Kpf)lttjd  with  whiUs  their  *?overta  mmtiy  white ; 
tMil  bliick^  the  juUdIt;  (efttberii  with  broken  blaek  brtrs,  the  outer  on^y^  with 
w  hite  Jiuirgkis  ;  u  whitejino  froui  tha  bill  puHsca  below  tlio  eye ;  tli root  car- 
dinal ;  bptiu-st  black ;  nidc^  j^troaked  with  black  ;  bclty  pale  yellow.  Ad,  s  . — 
Similur^  but  tlirowt  whitci;  crown  soinetiuieN  bliick ;  outer  tnibfciitJicrM  with 
bn>ken  white  ban*.  Im. — Similar  to  ad».,  but  with  the  crown  dull  blaokbb, 
thw  breiLHt  brf>wniish  gniy  barred  witli  bkck,  thu  tliroiit  whitish.  L,,  8  56; 
W.,  4  87;  T.,  3       B.,  It^S. 

Jiangs— y^fL-^Kiim  North  AmencA;  brmls  from  Miissochusutta  Tiorthward, 
flUil  wintursj  froiii  Vii^kriniii  to  Central  Anifcrica, 

W^i*hington^  eoninioti  T.  V.^  McIl  and  ApK ;  Oct.,  occasional  in  winter. 
Sing  Sing,  coriniion  T.  V.,  Apl.  fi  to  May  18  ■  BepL  18  to  Oct  ^i^S ;  casual  in 
wi attar.    Canibridfje,  not  unLKuninon  Apl.  itnd  Oct, 

iVV*^,  alioui  fbrty  feet  frrun  I  he  ground,    ^^i/*,  five  to  seven,  '87  k  (jT. 

As  migrants,  SapKUt-kers  are  rather  inconspicnons.  They  freqi*ent 
living  tr<^es,  where  they  are  concealed  by  thfs  foliage  and  their  weak 
eal^note  is  not  likely  to  attract  attention. 

On  reaebing  their  pumnicr  homes  in  the  spring  their  character 
changes,  and  Dr.  MiTriam  ^[leaks  of  them  m  "  noisy,  rollicking  fel- 
lows; they  are  always  ebasing  one  anotht^r  among  the  trees, scream ii^g 
meanwhile  at  the  tot»s  of  their  voices  "  (BnJh  Nutt.  Orn.  Clnb,  iv,  1879, 
p.  2),  Mn  Brewster  deticribes  the  note  of  the  adnhs  at  this  mi^on  as 
'•a  clear^  ringing  c/ewr,  reflated  five  i»r  six  times  in  succ^sion"; 
while  young  and  old  utter  "  a  low,  snarling  cry  thai  bears  no  very  di^ 
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tant  resemblance  to  the  mew  of  the  Catbird  "  (Bull.  Nutt.  Om.  Club, 
i,  1870,  p.  69). 

The  Sapsucker  feeds  largely  on  the  juices  of  trees,  which  it  obtains 
by  perforating  the  bark.  (See  Bolles,  Auk,  viii,  1891,  p.  256;  ix,  1892, 
p.  110.) 

406*  CeophlcBUS  IlileatiiS(Zin^.)-  Pileated  Woodpecker.  Ad.  6. 
— Upper  parts  blackish  fuscous;  whole  top  of  the  head  scarlet,  the  feathers 
lengthened  to  form  a  crest ;  a  narrow  white  stripe  bordering  this  crest  sepa- 
rates it  from  the  fuscous  ear-coverts ;  a  stripe  beginning  at  the  nostril  and 
passing  down  the  sides  of  the  neck  to  tlie  shoulders  is  tinged  with  yellow 
before  the  eye  and  is  white  back  of  the  eye ;  it  is  separated  from  the  white 
throat  by  a  scarlet  stripe  at  the  base  of  the  lower  mandible ;  basal  half  of  the 
wing-feathers  white;  under  parts  fuscous,  the  feathers  sometimes  lightly 
margined  with  white ;  bill  horn-color.  Ad.  9  .—Similar,  but  without  red  on 
the  fore  part  of  the  crown  or  at  the  base  of  the  lower  mandible.  L.,  17*00 ; 
W.,  8-90;  T.,  6-20;  B.,  1-85. 

Range,—''''  Formerly  whole  wooded  region  of  North  America ;  now  rare  or 
extirpated  in  the  more  thickly  settled  parts  of  the  Eastern  States." 

Washington,  rare  P.  K. 

A'est^  twenty-five  to  eighty  feet  from  the  ground.  Eggs^  four  to  six,  1*30 
X  -94. 

^  This  species  is  common  only  in  the  wilder  parts  of  its  range.  In 
the  hummocks  and  cypress  swamps  of  Florida  it  occurs  in  numbers. 
There,  contrary  to  the  experience  of  Audubon,  I  found  it  by  no  means 
a  wild  bird.  Indeed,  Flickers  were  more  difficult  to  approach.  On 
the  Suwanee  River,  in  March,  I  have  called  these  birds  to  me  by  sim- 
ply clapping  my  slightly  closed  palms,  making  a  sound  in  imitation 
of  their  tapping  on  a  resonant  limb. 

The  flight  of  this  species  is  rather  slow,  but  usually  direct,  not 
undulating,  as  in  most  Woodpeckers.  When  under  way  the  white 
markings  of  the  wings  show  conspicuously.  Their  usual  call-note  is  a 
sonorous  cow-coip-cow^  repeated  rather  slowly  many  times,  suggesting 
a  somewhat  similar  call  of  the  Flicker's.  Like  the  Flicker,  they  have 
also  a  loichew  note  uttered  when  two  birds  come  together. 

406.  MelaiierpeBeiytliroceplialllsCZin;^.).  Eed-headed  Wood- 
pecker. Ad. — Head,  neck,  throat,  and  upper  breast  deep  red ;  upper  back, 
primaries,  bases  of  the  secondaries,  and  wing-coverts  bluish  black ;  end  half 
of  the  secondaries,  rump,  and  upper  tail-coverts  white;  tail  black,  the  feath- 
ers more  or  less  tipped  or  margined  with  white ;  lower  breast  and  belly  white, 
tlie  middle  of  the  latter  generally  tinged  with  reddish.  Im. — Red  head  and 
neck  of  the  adult  replaced  by  mixed  grayish  brown  and  fuscous ;  upper  back 
bluish  black,  barred  with  ashy;  primaries  and  wing-coverts  black;  end  half 
of  the  secondaries  irregularly  barred  with  black  ;  tail  black,  generally  tipped 
with  white ;  lower  brcBst  and  belly  white,  more  or  less  streaked  or  spotted 
with  fuacous.    L.,  9-75;  W.,  5-52;  T.,  3-30;  B.,  1-17. 
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iiawj^ff,— En»tora  Nortli  America;  brwda  from  FloHdo  to  noTtljcfn  Kcw 
York  und  ManltobA^  ^)nlt»i^  froni  Yfrginm,  and  pcciMaioaidly  fktiu  uorliiom 
Nt'W  York  Houthwfttd. 

Wuflhiiijjrton,  mlhcr  commoD  li,  rufis  W.  V*  Sing  ISing,  rore  P.  B., 
cortitijoii  in  Mi^  Aug.  27  to  Oct  12.  C*irtil>ryg(jf  irregular  at  &ll  ^tm^m; 
Bonn.'tinujs  KJiuinon  in  falU 

JVejrf,  gtrnurally  in  n  dcnd  tree,   ^^rjrff,  four  to  six,  1-00  k  -TB. 

Give  a  bird  an  abundance  of  its  favorile  foutI»  and  its  moremenfs 
no  longer  seem  to  ije  ^oiremed  by  the  calendan  Red-headed  Wo<id- 
peckerss  wui-e  suppcised  to  migrate  souttiwjtrd  in  the  fall  and  ptis^  tho 
winter  south  of  iltir>larid  until  I)r,  Mcrriam.  in  his  intorestiuje^  ac- 
count* of  ihe  Jialiits  of  this  spQci«?s,  told  us  that  in  Lewis  Conn ty» 
northern  New  Vork,  their  abundance  in  winter  was  in  no  waj  affected 
by  the  severity  of  tho  weather^  hut  was  entirt^ly  dependent  upon  the 
success  of  the  crop  of  beet^hnnts  which  constitute  their  food. 

Irjdecd,  fow  birds  seem  better  able  lo  iwlapt  them  (Solves  to  their 
surroundings.  They  change  their  ftire  and  habits  with  the  sieason, 
and  to  the  accomplishmentif  of  Wfx>dpuckers  add  those  of  Flycjitcbpra 
(ind  fruit -eaters.  We  should  espect,  therefore,  to  find  them  very  gen- 
erally distnbutetl,  but  in  the  Northern  ^Statefl  they  show  an  evidcTJt 
c  hi  lice  for  certain  localities^  and  may  be  wantmg  over  wide  stretches 
of  intervening  territory. 

They  are  noisy,  active  birds,  and  their  loud,  rolling,  tree-toa<lUk© 
call,  ker-r-nickf  k^r-r-mck^  and  bright  colors  combine  to  render  them 
eon^plcuous.  When  on  thu  wing  the  white  secondaries  of  both  adult 
and  ira mature  birds  make  a  striking  field  mark* 

^^j^  if Whole  top  of  thfi  head  and  back  of  ihb  naak  bright  acarlei;  bnek 
regularly  bamd  with  bliick  and  white ;  prhnurie*  black  at  the  end^  whilc^ 
irregularly  burrod  with  black,  at  the  base ;  steondaritsi  black,  regularly  t»iK>tU'd 
and  ham^l  with  white ;  upper  tail-coverta  whrti%  with  ^^treokH  or  (urowhiiiada 
ofblaek;  outer  tail-fuathtra  mkI  inner  vau<^8  of  the  nuddle  onei  irregularly 
marked  with  brokon  blu^k  and  white  bur^i  cheeks  and  under  parts  dull  ashy 
white  the  region  about  the  hm^  of  the  bill,  thti  mlMW.  of  the  belly,  and  somii- 
time«  tlie  brcoftt  niore  or  Use  tinged  with  n^l  Ad.  9  .—Sioiilar^  but  witli  the 
enjwn  grayinU  aehy,  t^n^  scarlet  conHutd  to  the  uivpe  iiOil  rj*wtrili*.  Im. — Simi- 
Jnr,  but  with  the  holly  ftoinetnuf*  txn'^t^  with  bufty  mt^Uad  of  red* 
W.,  6  iin;  B..  110. 

Ji^ffff€—Entti-'m  Lhiiled  Sjiitew,  hn-eding  from  Fkrridti  to  Mury land,  and 
In  the  intjcrior  to  Ontario  aui)  i«>iithern  Dakota ;  iwuttftionally  Htrnys  to  Miishu- 
chu*M*t4»:  wbtiirs  fhvn  Virginm  <ind  southern  Ohio  south  ward* 

Wftwhingtou,  locally  ennunon  1*.       C»iud>rid^:(j»  A*  V*,  one  reconS. 

MH,  in  trews  a^KJUt  twquty  feut  from  lijc  growiid.  £ifffH,  tbor  to  ulx, 
1'05  n  -75. 


*■  Hull.  Nutt.  Om.  Club,  Ui,        PP^  l^m. 
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This  is  a  common  bird  in  onr  Southern  States.  It  inhabits  alike 
coniferous  and  deciduous  growths,  but  prefers  the  latter.  It  ascends 
a  tree  in  a  curious,  jerky  fashion,  accompanying  each  upward  move 
by  a  hoarse  ehuh-ehuh. 

412.  Colaptes  auratns  {Linn.),  Flicker;  IIioh-hole;  Clapk; 
Yellow-hammer  ;  Golden- winged  Woodpecker.  Ad.  6 . — Top  of  the  head 
ushy  gray,  a  bright  scarlet  band  across  the  back  of  the  neck ;  back,  wing- 
coverts,  and  exposed  part  of  secondaries  brownish  gray,  barred  with  black ; 
rump  white ;  prhnaries  black  externally,  the  inner  surface  of  the  wing  and 
the  shafts  of  the  feathers  yellow ;  upper  tail-coverts  barred  or  streaked  with 
black  and  white ;  tail  black  above,  yellow  tipped  with  black  below,  the  outer 
^dges  of  the  feathers  slightly  margined  or  barred  with  white ;  sides  of  the 
head,  throat,  and  upper  breast  viuaceous ;  a  broad  black  stripe  on  either  side 
of  the  throat  from  the  base  of  the  bill,  and  a  broad  black  crescent  across  the 
breast;  rest  of  the  under  parts  white,  more  or  less  tinged  with  vinaceous,  and 
thickly  spotted  with  black.  Ad.  9 . — Similar,  but  without  the  black  streaks 
on  the  side  of  the  throat   L.,  12  00 ;  W.,  6  00 ;  T.,  4  00 ;  B.,  1-40. 

Bemarhs. — Exceptional  specimens  have  a  few  red  feathers  in  the  throat 
stripes.  A  male  from  Louisiana  has  tliis  mark  entirely  red  and  the  head  gray- 
ish brown,  while  another  specimen  from  Toronto  has  half  the  tail  orange-red. 
These  unusual  markings  are  supposed  to  be  due  to  hybridization  of  our  Flicker 
with  the  western  or  Red-shafted  Flicker,  which  resembles  the  eastern  species 
in  pattern  of  coloration,  but  has  the  crown  browmsh  gray  or  grayish  brown, 
the  throat  stripes  scarlet,  the  throat  and  breast  gray,  the  under  surface  of 
wings  and  tail  dull  red,  and  lacks  the  red  nuchal  band.  (See  an  important 
pai)er  on  the  relationships  of  these  birds  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Allen,  in  the  Bull.  Am. 
Mus.  Nat.  Hist,  iv,  1892,  pp.  21-44). 

Bange. — North  America,  west  to  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  Alaska;  breeds  throughout  its  range,  and  winters  from  Illinois  and  Massa- 
chusetts southward. 

Washington,  common  S.  R.,  rare  W.  V.  Sing  Sing,  common  S.  R.,  Mch. 
25  to  Oct.  80 ;  a  few  winter.   Cambridge,  very  common  S.  R.,  common  W.  V. 

Neat,  in  trees,  about  ten  feet  from  the  ground,  frequently  in  orchards. 
Eggs,  five  to  nine,  1*10  x  -86. 

The  habits,  notes,  and  colors  of  this  well-known  bird  are  reflected 
in  the  popular  names  which  have  been  applied  to  it  throughout  its 
wide  range.  No  less  than  thirty-six  of  these  aliases  have  been  re- 
corded, and  many  have  doubtless  escaped  the  compiler. 

The  Flicker  is  a  bird  of  character.  Although  a  Woodpecker,  he 
is  too  original  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  others  of  his  tribe.  They 
do  not  frequent  the  ground,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not 
humor  his  own  terrestrial  propensities,  and  we  may  therefore  fre- 
quently flush  him  from  the  earth,  when,  with  a  low  chuckle,  he  goes 
bounding  off  through  the  air,  his  white  rump  showing  conspicuously 
as  he  flies. 
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Th6  Flicker,  like  other  Woodpeckers,  beats  a  rolling  tattoo  in  the 
spring,  but  his  vtx:al  song  proper  is  a  rapidly-repeated,  mellow  cuk- 
cuh'ciih-mhrcuh,  etc.,  as  springlike  a  sound  as  the  pej^pin^j  of  Irogs. 
Hi:*  uauai  note  is  a  vignrouss,  nasal  Mb~i/€K  It  recalls  frosty  fall  tnorn- 
iwgs  when  the  High-holes  are  galherin^i  to  feed  on  the  woodbine  and 
peppDridge  berries.  Approaching  their  feeding  gronnds.  one  may  hear 
the  Flicker"  note.  It  be  closely  imitated  by  the  swis-hing  of  a 
willow  wand:  mechm^  a^eechew,  uekhsw.  I  never  retneuiber  hearing 
a  bird  utter  this  note  when  alune.  Il  is  aeconipanied  by  the  oddest 
gesture;*,  a^f  with  tails  stiffly  spread  the  birds  UjU  and  Ijow  to  each 
other. 


OBDEB  MAORpOHIBES.    QOATSXTCKEBS^  SWIFTS^ 
HXrHMIlf0BIBB3,  ETC. 

Family  CATRmuLGm^.   Nighthawkb,  WHiF-K)OR-wiLLa, 

ETC. 

Goatsnckf^rs  are  found  in  most  pjirts  of  the  world,  but  are  more 
nainerously  represented  in  the  tropics.  Some  eighty-five  species  are 
known,  of  which  about  one  half  are  Anjerican,  though  only  seven 
reach  North  America,  Most  of  the  American  species  a^e  foi-est-inhab^ 
iting.  passing  the  day  upon  the  leaTcs  or  perched  lengthwise  upon  the 
branches  of  ti*cs,  where  their  dull,  blended  colon*  barmouize  with 
their  surround  ing^s.  The  Night  hawks,  however,  arc  equally  at  home 
in  treeless  countries.  Nighthawks  fei^d  high  in  the  air,  like  Swifts, 
while  other  species  freqnent  the  borders  of  forestn  or  clciirings,  where 
they  feed  nearer  the  ground.  All  the  species  capture  their  food  of 
insects  on  the  wing,  their  enormous  mouths  and  the  h»ng,  stiffened 
brti5tles,  which  in  some  .species  bei?et  its>  base,  espeeially  adapting  them 
to  this  mode  of  feeding.  Many  of  the  species  are  possessed  of  reimirk- 
able  vocal  powers,  and  their  cries  are  among  the  most  striking  of  bird 
notes. 

KEV  TO  THE  gPECim 

A.  A  white  Apot  in  the  winiT'   42(1.  NiftHT^AWK.  420#.  FummA  NjawTifAWK. 

J9,       white  ftp>t  in  the  wing;  pHnmnea  spotted  with  rwtbu». 
a.  Whig  umler  417.  WuiP-poftR-wii-u 

L  Wing  over  7\>£K    .    .    .   .  41rt*  Cuuck-willVwiodw, 

416*  Antrottoiiiiis  caroUnAnaia  (  t7fH*'L).  CyivvK-wiut^s-wttyow* 
Ad.  J.— Uppur  piut8  utreiikud  wttli  blivcb  and  tinely  mottled  with  fX'hrwofoijft^ 
baft' and  black;  prlinnj-iu^  h\mk,  with  hwkt'ti  mfom  hurw:  tiiil  nmtttcd  with 
block  and  oohra^eousi-bul!',  cIig  liud  half  of  nil  hut  the  two  mi^hJlo  ftMithtare 
whiUJj  mere  or  leaii  wiiahvd  with  bull'y  on  the  inrivr  mne  ;  uudi^^r  puTUi  mut- 
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tied  with  black,  ochraceous,  and  cream-buff;  an  imperfect  whitish  band 
aorofis  the  upper  breast ;  base  of  the  bill  beset  with  long,  stiffened  bristles, 
the  basal  half  of  these  bristles  grown  with  hairlike  branches.  Ad.  9 . — Similar, 
but  with  no  white  patches  in  the  tail,  the  upper  breast  with  an  ochraceous- 
buff  instead  of  white  band.   L.,  12-00 :  W.,  8-50 ;  T.,  6-00 ;  B.,  -40. 

Sanffe.—Eaatem  United  States ;  breeds  from  North  Carolina  and  Illinoia 
southward;  winters  from  our  southern  borders  southward;  accidental  in 
Massachusetts. 

Cambridge,  A.  V.,  one  record,  Dec. 

£gg8,  two,  laid  on  the  ground  or  leaves,  in  wood*  or  thickets,  dull  white, 
with  delicate,  obscure  pale  lilac  markings,  and  a  few  distinct  brownish-gray 
spots,  1*40  X  '98. 

Generally  speaking,  this  species  resembles  the  Whip-poor-will  in 
habits.  Its  notes  are  quite  similar  to  those  of  that  species,  but  are 
louder,  less  rapidly  uttered,  and  each  call  has  an  additional  syllable. 
Its  gape  is  enormous,  the  wide-open  mouth  of  an  adult  measuring 
about  two  inches  from  comer  to  corner.  For  this  reason  it  can  swal- 
low large  objects  with  ease,  and  both  Hummingbirds  and  Sparrows 
have  been  fonnd  in  Chuck-wiirs-widow's  stomach.  Perhaps  they  were 
mistaken  for  large  moths. 

417.  Antrostomiis  vociilBnis  (  Wils.).  Whif-foob-will.  Ad.  d. 
— Upper  parts  streaked  with  black,  the  head  finely  mottled  with  black  and 
white,  the  back  mottled  with  oehraceous-bufi  and  black;  primaries  black, 
with  broken  rufous  bars;  tail  irregularly  barred  with  black  and  mottled  with 
whitish  or  cream-buff;  end  half  of  three  outer  feathers  white;  black  on  the 
outer  vane  of  the  outer  feather  extending  farther  down  than  on  the  others ; 
throat  and  breast  blackish,  finely  mottled  with  cream-buff  or  ochraceous-buff ; 
a  narrow  white  band  across  the  upper  breast ;  belly  cream-buff,  irregularly 
barred  with  blackish;  base  of  the  bill  beset  with  long,  stiffened  bristles, 
which  are  without  hairlike  branches.  Ad.  9  . — Similar,  but  three  outer  tail- 
feathers  narrowly  tipped  with  ochraceous-buff ;  band  on  the  throat  cream- 
buff  instead  of  white.   L.,  9*75 ;  W.,  6-08 ;  T.,  4  65 ;  B.,  -37. 

Range. — Eastern  North  America,  north  to  New  Brunswick  and  Manitoba ; 
winters  from  Florida  southward. 

Washington,  common  S.  R,  Apl.  15  to  Oct.  Sing  Sing,  common  S.  R., 
Apl.  19  to  <Jct.  17.    Cambridge,  common  S.  K.,  Apl.  28  to  Sept.  20. 

Eggs^  two,  laid  on  the  ground  or  leaves,  in  woods  or  thickets  ;  dull  white, 
with  delicate,  obscure  lilac  markings  and  a  few  distinct  brownish  gray  spots, 
1-18  X  -84. 

In  walking  through  rather  densely  grown  woods  I  have  sometimes 
been  surprised  by  having  a  Whip-poor-will  fly  up  from  beneath  my 
feet  and  disappear  in  the  surrounding  growth.  I  say  surprised,  be- 
cause the  bird's  flight  is  as  noiseless  as  a  moth's,  and  this  unusual, 
ghostly  silence  is  almost  as  startling  as  the  whir  of  a  Grouse. 

The  Whip-poor-will's  day  begins  when  the  sun  goes  down.  Then 
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he  pusses  out  into  bushy  fields  near  hia  home,  an flying  low^  eatehea 
his  supper  on  the  wing.  Between  courses  he  rests  on  some  low  perch, 
and  gives  utterance  to  the  notes  fauiUiar  to  many  who  have  never 
seen  thoir  author*  Whip'-poor-wiil  i  whip'-paor'UnM'  he  calls,  rapidly 
and  with  unexpected  snap  and  v  igor.  H  one.  is  quite  near  the  singer, 
a  prelimiuary  chuck  may  be  heard  before  each  calL  These  notes  are 
given  for  about  two  hours  after  sunset  and  for  a  short  time  before 
sunri^. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that,  in  spite  of  the  marked  difference  in  their 
habits  and  notes,  the  Nigiithawk  and  Whip-poor-will  are  frequently 
considered  to  t>e  the  same  species.  It  is  not  tlje  oidy  ease,  however, 
where  the  notes  of  some  species  difflcult  of  observation  have  been 
attributed  to  a  speeies  whose  habits  render  it  conspicuous, 

(See  Fig.  S8.  )  Ad.  >5*"l'lil*cf  imvia  blftftki  vrregulorly  markijd  with  T^hltiwh^ 
eream-butf,  or  ofhrticiious-butf ;  priuiarleci  fiiBcoue,  croetied  in  the  middle  by  a 
ci>riapicaouii  whlto  bar  which  mr«ly  rtmehoi*  the  outer  vune  of  the  tret  pri- 
iiiftry;  tail  fuscoua  or  blnok,  with  broken  tmrn  of  eream-bufl  and  a  while  band 
near  tlie  end  on  all  but  thtt  middle  foathem;  throiit  with  a  broad  white  band; 
cliin  and  upper  breast  hluek,  the  fetitliers  tipi>yd  with  whraceona-bull,  crtjant- 
bulf,  or  whitts;  tli©  rest  of  iho  under  partn  b&rred  with  hlaok  atid  wliite,  Bome- 
tinioft  tinged  with  bufF.  Ad.  9 t^iinilor,  bat  with  no  whit4*  on  the  tail, 
thrtiat-patnih  ochraoeons-bull,  unikr  pnrtfi  mom  or  Icbb  washed  with  ochrn- 
coouii-buff.    L.,  10  00;  W.,        ;  T.,  4  «0;  B., 

^n^^if,— Eastern  North  America ;  br^eda  from  lIjo  Gulf  Btates  to  Labra^ 
dor;  winttirB  in  South  Ameritja, 

Washington,  not  common  S.  K  ;  abundant  T,  V.,  ApU  20  to  Oct  Sltifr 
Bing,  coQimon  E.,  May  9  to  Oet.  11.  Cainbridge,  not  imcommon  S.  R.,  May 
15  to  Sept  25. 

J^^#,  two,  IpJd  on  the  bare  ground  or  a  Hat  rock  in  open  flelda,  rarely  on 
the  roof  of  a  bouse,  dull  white,  ev^joly  marked  with  P^mal!,  irrc^rulHrly  fihapisl 
hlotchoa  or  fino  8jM]ck]iiii?H  of  j^raybh  brown  or  brownish  gray,  I'itO  «  'M. 

In  wooded  regions  the  Nigh  thaw  k  passes  the  day  purcht^l  length- 
wise on  a  lijnl»,  but  on  tlie  jdnins  be  roosts  upon  the  ground,  where  hia 
c<jl(>rjs  Jiiiruninizri  with  his  surround injjrt!* 

Soon  after  ^nnitet  he  mounts  high  in  the  air  to  course  for  insects. 
Batlike  be  flies  orraticaily  about,  and  at  more  or  less  regular  intervals 
utters  a  kfud  nasal  peeui^  this  eali  being  folhiw*}d  by  two  or  three  nn- 
usually  quick,  flitUng  wing-beats.  Long  after  the  light  has  faded 
from  the  western  horizon  we  may  hear  this  voice  from  the  starlit 
heavens,  for  the  Nightbawk  is  one  of  our  few  truly  nocturnal  birds. 

Occasionally  the  peenis  arc  givon  more  rapidly*  and  after  caiiing 
severat  times  in  close  ssuccessinn  the  bird  on  half-elosc-d  wings  divea 
earthward  with  such  speed  that  one  feans  for  his  safety;  but  just 
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before  the  ground  is  reached  he  checks  his  rapid  descent  by  an  abrupt 
tnm,  and  on  leisurely  wing  again  mounts  upward  to  repeat  this  game 
of  sky-coasting.  At  the  moment  the  turn  is  made  one  may  hear  a 
rushing,  booming  sound,  which,  as  writers  have  remarked,  can  be  imi- 
tated in  tone  by  blowing  across  the  bung-hole  of  any  empty  barrel.  It 
is  made  by  the  passage  of  the  air  through  the  bird's  primaries. 

In  late  summer  Nighthawks  gather  in  large  flocks  and  begin  their 
southward  migrations.  When  flying  the  white  mark  on  their  primaries 
is  a  conspicuous  character,  and  has  the  appearance  of  being  a  hole  in 
the  bird's  wing. 

420b«  C«  chapman!  (Coues).  Florida  Niohthawk;  Bull-bat. 
— Similar  to  the  preceding,  but  smaller,  and  with  the  white  and  cream-butf 
markings  of  the  upper  parts  more  numerous.   L.,  8-60 ;  W.,  7*10 ;  T.,  4-10. 

Range. — Breeds  in  Florida  and  westward  on  the  Gulf  coast ;  south  iu  win- 
ter to  South  America. 

The  Western  Niohthawk  {4^a.  C.  v.  1ienri/i)^  a  near  relative  of  our  spe- 
cies, has  been  recorded  from  Waukegan,  111. 

Family  Micropodid^.  Swifts. 

The  seventy-five  known  species  of  Swifts  are  distributed  through- 
out the  greater  part  of  the  world.  About  one  half  this  number  are 
American,  but  only  four  are  found  in  North  America.  Swifts  are 
generally  found  associated  in  scattered  companies,  and  when  roosting 
or  nesting  are  eminently  gregarious.  Hollow  trees  and  caves  are  their 
natural  retreats,  but  in  some  parts  of  the  world  chimneys  are  now  used 
exclusively. 

They  feed  entirely  while  flying,  and  with  their  unusually  long 
wings  and  small,  compactly  feathered  bodies  possess  unrivaled  powers 
of  flight.  Swifts  are  popularly  confused  with  Swallows,  but  the  re- 
semblance is  only  superficial  and  exists  chiefly  in  the  similarity  of 
their  feeding  habits,  while  the  structural  differences  between  the  two 
are  numerous  and  important. 

428.  CluDtura  pela^csa  {Linn.).  Chimney  Swift;  Chimney 
"Swallow."  (See  Fig.  39.)  ^di.— Entire  plumage  fuscous,  more  grayish  on 
the  throat ;  a  sooty  black  spot  before  the  eye ;  shafts  of  the  tail-feathers  ex- 
tending beyond  the  vanes.   L.,  5*43  ;  W.,  4*94 ;  T.,  1*90 ;  B.  from  N.,  -15. 

Range. — Eastern  North  America ;  breeds  from  Florida  to  Labrador ;  win- 
ters in  Central  America. 

Washington,  abundant  S.  R.,  Apl.  15  to  Oct.  10.  Sing  Sing,  common 
S.  R.,  Apl.  19  to  Oct.  23.    Cambridge,  abundant  S.  R.,  Apl.  25  to  Sept.  20. 

Nest.,  a  bracketlike  basket  of  dead  twigs  glued  together  with  saliva;  at- 
tached to  the  wall  of  a  chimney,  generally  about  ten  Icct  from  the  top,  by 
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the  gummy  Bcerctlori  of  t}ii>  bird'*  saHviiry  giandn.   £f^ij»,  fuur  to  bix,  tvIjUo, 
■84)  je  -50. 

It  is  iintieci^sary  to  giva  any  aids  to  the  identification  of  a  bird  as 
well  known  as  the  Chimney  Swift,  or,  as  it  is  more  fror^uentlv  called, 
Chimney  Swallow/*    It  is  not,  however,  a  Swallow*  but  a  ^wtft,  and 
its  structurnl  relations  are  with  the  Bummingbtrds  and  not  with  the 
Piisserine  Swallows. 

Few  sig-hts  in  the  bird- world  are  uiore  familiar  than  the  Ixiw-and- 
armw-lika  forms  of  these  rapidly  flying  birds  ^ilhoiieted  against  thesky_ 
They  are  most  active  t-arly  in  the  morning  and  late  in  the  nftei-iioon, 
when  one  may  heariheir  rolling  twitter  as  they  course  al>oiit  overhejid. 
Sometimes  they  sail  with  wmgn  held  ahift  over  their  btcks,  and  some- 
times, it  is  said,  they  use  their  wings  alternately.  It  is  a  common^ 
thing  to  see  a  trio  of  birds  flying  together,  but  it  hm  never  been  ascer- 
tained that  the  Chimney  Swift  is  (wlygainous. 

In  some  localities  Chimney  Swifts  congregate  in  large  flocks,  mak- 
ing their  hejul quarters  in  a  di suited  chimney  which  morning  and  even* 
ing  they  leave  and  return  to  in  a  boily.  In  perching  they  cling  to  the 
side  of  the  chimney,  using  the  ?pine -pointed  IniU,  m  Woodpeckers  do, 
lor  ft  support.  The  habit  of  frequenting  chiinnevs  i^,  of  ccmrso,  a 
recent  one,  and  the  &ubj<titution  of  this  mo<kni,  artificial  home  for 
hollow  trees,  illustrates  the  reatlincss  with  which  a  bird  may  tiike  ad- 
vantage of  a  favoring  change  in  its  environuienl. 

Family  TuocmuDiE.  Hummikccirds. 

nnmmfngbjrds  are  found  only  in  the  New  World.  About  five 
hundred  species  are  known.  They  riinge  from  Ahtska  tn  Piilagnnia, 
but  are  must  numerous  in  the  Andean  regions  of  Colombia  and  Ecua* 
dor.  Seventeen  spt*cies  are  found  in  the  United  Slates ;  only  eight  of 
these  advance  beyond  our  Mexican  ix^rder  States,  at  id  but  one  s[>ecies 
occurs  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

Several  s|>ecies  inhabit  the  depths  of  dark  fmpicnl  forests,  but  as 
a  rule  they  are  found  with  the  flowers  which  bluom  in  the  cleartni^. 
or  far  overhead  in  the  sunlight.  They  are  not  grt^garious,  but  an 
abundance  of  food  sometimes  brings  large  numbers  of  them  together, 
when  the  air  beeomet^  animated  with  thtnr  rapiilly  moving  forms. 
The  smaller  sj secies  fly  so  swiftly  that  their  wings  are  lost  in  hmy  cir- 
cles, and  it  is  difficult  for  the  hunum  eye  to  follow  their  e<>urse.  The 
flight  of  the  larger  species  is  less  insect] ike,  and  each  wing-lwal  can 
be  detecte^l.  As  a  rule  their  voice  is  a  weak  s<iueak  or  escited  ehip- 
pering,  but  some  of  the  tropical  species  have  songs  of  dt^eided  charac- 
ter which  they  sing  with  much  energy. 

Hummingbirds  feed  largely  on  inseetSt  which  they  generally  cap- 
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ture  in  flowers,  but  many  species  catch  insects  on  the  wing  or  pick 
them  from  beneath  leaves.  They  also  feed  on  the  juices  of  flowers. 
All  the  species  whose  nesting  habits  are  known  lay  two  white  eggs. 

Strangely  enough,  these  beautiful  little  creatures  are  possessed  of  a 
most  unfortunate  disposition  which  frequently  leads  them  to  attack 
any  bird  they  fancy  is  trespassing  on  their  domain.  They  know  no 
fear,  and  with  equal  courage  rush  at  one  of  their  kind  or  a  passing 
Hawk. 

428*  TrOGhilus  colubris  (Linn.).  Buby-throated  Hummingbird. 
(See  Fig.  40.)  Ad.  6. — Upper  parts  bright,  Hhining  green;  wings  and  tail 
fuscous,  with  purplish  reflections ;  throat  beautiful  metallic  ruby -red,  bor- 
dered on  the  breast  by  whitish ;  rest  of  the  under  parts  dusky,  washed  with 
greenish  on  the  sides.  Ad.  9  .—Similar,  but  without  ruby -red  on  the  throat. 
Im. — Similar  to  the  female,  but  with  the  upper  parts  more  bronzy.  L.,  3-74 ; 
W.,  1-54 ;  T.,  1-15 ;  B.,  67. 

Range. — Eastern  North  America ;  breeds  from  Florida  to  Labrador ;  win- 
ters from  southern  Florida  to  Central  America. 

Washington,  common  S.  R.,  Apl.  28  to  Sept  Sing  Sing,  common  S.  R., 
Apl.  30  to  Oct  3.   Cambridge,  uncommon  S.  R.,  May  12  to  Sept 

Nest^  of  plant  down,  covered  externally  with  lichens  and  firmly  wound 
with  almost  invisible  plant  fibers ;  generally  fifteen  to  twenty-five  feet  from 
the  ground,  saddled  on  a  limb.   Egg 8^  two,  white,  '50  x  •35. 

The  Ruby-throat  needs  no  song.  Its  beauty  gives  it  distinction, 
and  its  wings  make  music.  Its  only  note,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  a 
squeak,  expressive  of  distnist  or  excitement.  It  has  no  rival  in  eastern 
North  America,  and  is  to  be  confounded  with  nothing  but  sphinx  (hum- 
mingbird) moths.  One  hears  of  "  Hummingbirds  "  seen  in  the  evening 
about  flower  beds.  The  mistake  is  not  unnatural,  and  a  correction  is 
sometimes  received  with  incredulity.  The  birds  spend  but  a  com- 
paratively small  part  of  the  time  upon  the  wing.  Whoever  watches  a 
female  busy  about  her  nest  will  see  her  constantly  perching  here  and 
there  in  certain  branches  of  the  tree,  preening  her  plumage  and  look- 
ing about  her.  The  male,  at  the  same  season,  forgetful,  to  all  appear- 
ance, of  his  conjugal  and  parental  duties,  may  be  found  at  home  day 
after  day  on  a  dead  twig  in  some  tall  tree,  where  he  sits  so  constantly 
as  to  make  the  observer  wonder  what  he  can  be  about,  and  when,  if 
ever,  he  takes  his  food.  Further  investigation,  however,  will  show 
that  he  makes  frequent  and  regular  rounds  of  favorite  feeding  places. 
A  tall  blueberry  bush,  for  example,  will  be  visited  at  short  intervals 
as  long  as  the  observer  has  patience  to  stand  beside  it.  The  Hum- 
mingbird is  curiously  fearless.  Sometimes  one  will  probe  a  flower 
held  in  the  hand,  and  when  they  fly  into  houses,  as  they  pretty  often 
do,  they  manifest  but  the  smallest  degree  of  suspicion,  and  will  feed 
almost  at  once  upon  sugar  held  between  the  lips.  The  old  bird  feeds 
17 
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the  young  by  regnrn-itation — a  frlghtfuMooking  ftct— the  food  consist- 
ing largely  of  iiunut«  iti sects.  Tiio  young  remain  in  the  nest  for  some 
three  weeks,  and  on  leaving  it  are  ut  once  at  tiotuo  on  the  wing* 


OBDEB  PASSERES.    PEBCHING  BIBBR 

Family  Tyrannidjk.  Flycatcherb. 

From  the  systeraatist's  ataniJfjoint  Plyea tellers  are  songless  Perch* 
ing  Birds,  It  does  not  follow  that  they  are  voiceless,  or  ev<>n  truly 
aongless,  but  that,  having  the  voice-organ  or  syrinx  less  highly  devel- 
oped than  other  Piisiser^,  they  are  pcissessed  of  eoin]>iiriitively  limited 
vocid  powers.  This  family  is  iiecidiar  to  Anieriea,  The  Old- World 
Flycatchers  belong  to  the  family  Mti^impkiw  and  are  true  Onttnt^. 
Some  three  hundred  and  Hfty  speeies  are  known.  They  are  most  abun- 
dant in  the  tmiiies,  where  their  jserviees  as  insect-catchers  are  in  great- 
est demand.    Ahotit  thirty-five  speeiea  reach  the  United  States, 

Flycfitchers  aro  found  wherever  there  are  trees.  As  a  rule  tlioy  are 
of  sedentary  and  solitary  disposition.  Their  manner  of  feeciing  is 
characteristic  From  a  favorable  perch,  hawklike,  they  await  passing 
insecU,  and  with  an  aim  that  rarely  misses  launch  forth  into  the  air ; 
there  is  a  sharp,  suggestive  eUek  of  the  broad  bill,  and,  completing 
their  awrkl  circle,  they  return  to  their  perch  and  are  again  en  garde, 

KEY  TO  T^K  HFEDIEB. 

1.  Wini&r  over  3-00, 

J.  TaiI  blaek  or  blackbh^  BometimBfl  tipped  with  white,  iconei^altsd  orange- 
Tad  i^rown  patch. 

a.  Under  wing-covertu  yellowtnh,  no  white  tip  on  the  talK 

445.  Gray  Kengbirti. 

b.  Under  wiog-eo verts  blflckiah,  tail  tipped  with  white  .  444.  Kixoumi*. 
Inner  vnne  of  t(iil-ft'4ithm  pale  rufous;  tbront  and  breai*t  grayUh ; 

bdly  sulphur-yelltw .    .   452.  Crebted  Flycatcuer. 

(7.  Tail  f^iscoua,  not  tipptHl  witli  white ;  no  crown  pateli. 
0,  Entire  bill  black ;  tail  rurely  more  tlian  -50  longer  tlian  winj^ ;  UrtKUS 
decidedly  longer  than  bill ;  under  tail-coverta  always  pule,  yellowish 

white   45B.  Phcebk. 

k  Under  mttDsiible  geT>t rally  in  whole  or^art  pale  brownish;  witii^ 
always  more  than  '50  lonj/or  than  tail;  tar&un  about  equal  to  bill; 
^uie  of  und<ir  tail-covem  fn.^ncjntly  with  darker  ccsutcra. 
bK  Wing  over  3'50;  uideH  jwid  hreimt^  exeep»t  a  narrow  whitiBh  line 
through  Its  center,  of  the  some  t^olor  oh  the  ht^V. 

459.  OLivE^aiiJKo  Flvcatchkk, 
hK  Wing  under  fi'50;  Ureast  and  flidu»  wuj^hed  with  tjlivfr-jtray. 

4ljt  W<KIJJ 
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II.  Wing  under  8-00.  * 

A.  Upper  parts  between  olive-brown  and  dark  olive-green,  but  with  an 
evident  brownish  tinge,  or  lower  mandible  brownish. 

a.  Wing  over  2*60 ;  lower  mandible  lieBh-color  or  whitish ;  under  parts 
with  only  a  very  slight  tinge  of  yellow  .  466a.  Traill's  Flycatcher. 

b.  Wing  under  2-60 ;  lower  mandible  rarely  clear  flesh-color;  generally 
strongly  tinged  with  brownish   467.  Least  Flycatcher. 

£.  Upper  parts  olive-green  without  a  brownish  tinge;  lower  mandible 
straw-color, 

a.  First  primary  about  equal  to  fifth  ;  under  parts  white,  slightly  washed 
with  yellowish  on  the  breast  and  belly  ;  tliroat  white. 

465.  Acadian  Flycatcher. 

b.  First  primary  shorter  than  fifth;  under  parts  sulphur-yellow;  the 
throat  and  breast  more  or  less  washed  with  olive-green. 

463.  Yellow-bellied  Flycatcher. 

The  Fork-tailed  Flycatcher  (44^.  Milvulus  tyrannus)^  a  South  Amer- 
ican species  rarely  found  north  of  southern  Mexico  and  the  southern  Lesser 
Antilles,  has  been  recorded  from  Mississippi,  Kentucky,  and  New  Jersey. 

The  Scissor-tailbd  Flycatcher  (44^.  Milvulus  /orjicatus)  is  found  in 
the  summer  as  far  north  as  southern  Kansas  and  western  Louisiana.  It  has 
occurred  accidentally  near  Hudson  Bay,  in  Manitoba,  Ontario,  Connecticut, 
New  Jersey,  Virginia,  and  Florida.  It  may  be  known  by  its  long,  deeply 
forked  tail  and  scarlet  sides. 

444.  ^jrraimiui  lyranniui  (Linn.).  Kingbird.  ^<^.— Upper  parts 
grayish  slate-color,  darker  on  the  head  and  upper  tail-coverts ;  head  with  a 
concealed  orange-red  crest;  tail  black,  tipped  with  white;  under  parts  white, 
washed  with  grayish  on  the  breast,  /m.— Similar,  but  without  the  crown 
patch,  and  with  the  pliunage  more  or  less  tinged  with  ochraceous-buff.  L., 
8-51 ;  W.,  4-64 ;  T.,  8-55  ;  B.  from  N.,  '55. 

Bange. — North  America  north  to  New  Brunswick  and  Manitoba;  rare 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  winters  in  Central  and  South  America. 

Washington,  common  S.  K.,  Apl.  20  to  Sept.  Sing  Sing,  common  S.  K., 
Apl.  29  to  Sept  10.   Cambridge,  abundant  S.  K.,  May  5  to  Sept.  1. 

Nest^  compact  and  symmetrical,  of  weed-Pt4ilk8,  grasses,  and  moss  lined 
with  plant-down,  fine  grasses,  and  rootlets,  generally  at  the  extremity  of  a 
branch  fifteen  to  twenty-five  feet  up.  £gg8,  three  to  five,  white,  spotted  with 
umber,  1-00  x  -78. 

The  Kingbird  is  most  frequently  seen  on  a  fence  or  a  dead  twig  on 
a  tree,  where  leaves  do  not  come  in  the  way  of  his  sight.  He  stands 
very  upright,  like  a  Hawk  or  an  Owl,  and,  though  as  quiet  as  if  he 
had  nothing  to  do,  he  is  keenly  awake  to  every  movement  about  him, 
and  every  few  minutes  he  dashes  into  the  air,  seizes  a  passing  insect, 
and  returns  to  the  spot  from  which  he  started.  While  his  mate  is 
sitting  he  usually  establishes  himself  near  the  nesting  tree,  and  spends 
hour  after  hour  in  this  apparently  monotonous  way,  varying  it  only  to 
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relieve  her  by  watching  the  nest,  and  th^s  give  her  nn  opportunity  to 
seek  food  for  herself.  1  never  sww  a  Kmgbird  either  assist  in  brtxuling 
or  carry  food  to  hi^  mate,  but  his  manners  to  her  are  most  affection- 
ate^ and  he  ii^  untiring  in  his  labors  in  the  feeding  of  the  young. 

Thia  bird  is  ac^ausse^d  of  being  ciuarrelsome  and  aggressive  to  other 
birds^  and  his  scientific  n^ine  means  Tyrant  Plyeutcher,  but  in  my 
study  of  his  ways  I  have  found  him  less  aggressive  than  are  mojiit  binh 
in  the  neighborhood  of  their  nest.  With  the  exception  of  the  Crow^ 
against  whom  he  seeuia  to  have  a  speoial  grutlge.  1  have  never  seen  a 
Kingbird  taite  notice  of  any  bird  unless  he  alighted  near  his  nest,  and 
tite  meekest  creature  that  wears  feiithers  will  try  to  drive  away  stran- 
gers who  approach  that  s^acred  spot. 

The  calls  and  cries  of  the  Kingbird  arc  generally  loud  and  attract- 
ivL%  if  not  pariieularty  musical,  but  wliile  his  mate  is  sitting— ruid  pos- 
sibly at  othcT  times— he  indulges  In  a  ^oft  and  very  pleasing  song^ 
which  I  have  heurd  only  m  the  very  early  morning. 

^  Olive  TiioiUfE  Miller. 

445*  TyTOmmB  domlnlcensls  (  frm^L).  Grav  Kjnobihd.  Ad,^ 
Up[x  r  pjtrtji  nshy  i^rtiy  ;  u  i  oiiemleil  nrnntje-rod  crown  patch  ;  wiu;^  and  tall 
fufiL'om;  under  wiiiij-tiovorts  pala  sulphur-yetlow  ^  undtjr  pttm  white,  tmgixL 
with  gruyii^h  on  tho  hrvml.    L.,  9  W  \  W.,  4  i;0 ;  T.,  3  5<J ;  B,  from  N.,  80. 

A'flw^/t!.— Breedii  fnun  the  eoast  ef  Stiutli  Ciirulina  fttiuthwnrd  thmuijrU 
Ft  0  rid  a  luiii  thti  Greater  Antllleii ;  wjqter^  in  the  Lusher  Antilles,  Mexico,  and 
Centml  America-  accldoutal  In  Mjiii?achi]flL"tts, 

of  ijrusa  lUid  wemlrs  lined  wtth  flntj  ^rms  and  motlctfl,  in  VTUJ*he«. 
Ffff/it^  four,  dtifip  Rulmon^  irregularly  HpottCEl  and  blotched  with  uiiihcr  and' 
liliw,  100  X  -75  {May nurd). 

The  Gray  Kingbird  is  a  comtnon  .«unimer  resident  of  parts  of  our 
South  Atlantic  Stjites,  arriving  eau-ly  in  May,  It  re^ienibii's  the  King- 
bird in  appearance,  but  laeks  the  white  band  at  the  end  of  the  tail, 
and  has  quite  dillerent  notes»  Its  usual  call  k  a  vigciroua  pUtrrif 
piHrrif  which  in  Cuba  gives  it  its  common  name, 

Thfl  AKKA.irjiA.fl  KiNiinmn  (447.  T^rannm  v«ritcaUst\  a  wDsterii  spt'cica^ 
has  been  tiikeu  m  Iowa,  Dbtriet  of  ColuinbU,  Maine,  Kew  Jiir>*i?y,  and  New 
York. 

B^ylArclllXS  CtinltiK  (Linn J).  Credited  FLYCATaiiER;  Great 
CttEfiTED  Flycat<  iJKK*  .4 fl— U  ppor  pttrtts  grayish  brown,  washed  with  olivc- 
greon  ;  outer  vniio  nf  priinarioH  margined  with  pale  rufoues;  inmr  mm  of  all 
bnt  the  middle  iail-fealh*rs mfoim  ;  throat  and  Wflaat  i>earl -gray ;  belly 
jiulplmr-ydlow.   L,,  IHU  ;  W.,  4  14 ;  T,  fl'TS ;  B.  iVi>tn  N.,  tiS. 

JUh*?^*.— Breeds  frniri  Florida  New  Brutiftwiek ;  winters  from  ftouthera 
Florida  t.o  Central  America, 

Washin^ti^  very  eomtnon  S>  A  pi  *25  to  j^ept.  8ing  JShig,  cfirnmon 
8,  E.»  May  7  to  Sept,  12,   Cambrldgti,  uneomuisin  8-  li-.  May  15  to  Aug, 
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Nest^  of  grasseS)  twigs,  and  rootlets,  with  generally  a  piece  of  a  cast  snake 
skin,  in  a  hole  in  a  tree,  generally  less  than  twenty  feet  up.  Eggs^  three  to 
six,  creamy  white,  streaked  longitudinally  with  chocolate,  *90  x  *68. 

During  the  spring  migration  each  day  brings  its  own  surprise  and 
pleasure.  The  bare,  silent  woods  where  I  walked  alone  before  are 
now  astir  with  flitting  wings  and  ringing  with  glad  music.  Each 
morning  I  hurry  out,  full 
of  eager  anticipation,  to  be 
thrilled  by  the  greeting  of 
some  old  friend  come  home 
again. 

There  are  red-letter  days, 
however,  even  in  this  calen- 
dar. Hark!  from  the  woods 
a  loud  whistle  pierces  far 
through  the  clearing.  The 
Great-crest  has  come  I  Fio.  75.-Cre8ted  Flycatcher.  (Natural  size.) 

I  break  away  from  the 
confusing  chorus  of  small  voices  and  hurry  off  to  the  woods  for  the 
first  sight  of  the  distinguished  bird.   Full  of  life  and  vigor,  he  flies 
about  in  the  green  tree  tops,  chattering  to  himself  or  calling  loudly 
as  he  goes. 

Not  many  days  pass,  however,  before  he  is  so  taken  up  with  do- 
mestic matters  that  his  voice  is  rarely  heard  outside  the  woods.  Is  he 
engaged  in  his  famous  pursuit — hunting  snake  skins  to  line  his  nest? 
Absorbed  in  my  daily  round  of  nest  calls,  I  cherish  the  memory  of 
each  passing  glimpse  of  him.  Now  I  see  him  laimch  from  a  bass- 
wood  top,  with  wings  and  tail  spread,  to  sail  down  through  the  air, 
his  tail  glowing  red  against  the  light.  Again,  when  looking  for  a  rare 
Warbler,  his  calls  arrest  me.  In  the  dead  top  of  the  highest  tree  in 
sight  I  find  him  with  his  mate.  With  crests  raised,  the  handsome 
birds  chase  each  other  about  the  bare  branches.  Tired  of  that,  they 
explore  the  old  Woodpecker's  holes  in  the  trunk,  and  one  of  them 
walks  out  of  sight  down  a  hollow  limb.  A  Blackbird  lights  in  the 
tree,  and  the  Great-crest  above  becomes  so  agitated  that  I  am  con- 
vinced his  m&te  has  gone  to  her  nest,  when  lo !  both  Flycatchers  are 
off  and  away  to  another  of  the  great  trees  that  overtop  the  forest. 

Florence  A.  Merriam. 

466.  Sayornis  phceibe  (Lath.).  Ph<ebe.  (See  Fig.  42.)  Ad.— Up- 
per parts  grayish  brown  with  an  olive-green  cast ;  crown  distinctly  darker, 
fuscous ;  wings  and  tail  fuscous,  wing-bars  not  conspicuous ;  outer  vane  of 
outer  tail-feather  white  or  yellowish  white,  except  at  the  tip;  under  parts 
white,  more  or  less  washed  with  yellowish,  and  tinged  with  brownish  gray 
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oil  tlio  brcMiBt  iitid  EidvA ;  bill  blu^L  Similar,  but  uppor  parts  moro  olive^ 

lyitler  partu  loore  yellqw,  aod  wing-bare  more  distintiL  L.j  (j  &9;  W^B'SB; 
T.,  2-95;  B.  Jrom  N.,  '41. 

i2^/MW*±**— Tlie  l^btijb«"'w  ]jriixelpal  distlngntshlti^  ohuractera  &ro  its  fua* 
eOU«  crowti-cap^  wliito  outct  vaQc  of  the  outor  taU-fdutlier,  and  blackiah  lower 
xnandlbb. 

RafLif€. — EiiBtern  North  America;  breeda  froni  South  Cnrdlina  to  New- 
foundland and  Muaitobtt,  and  wiDttirti  {n>m  North  Carolina  t&  Cuba  and 
Mexico* 

Washington-,  common  8*  K,^  Meh.  5  to  Oct,  \  <K5ca»ional1y  wintcri!.  8ing 
Sing,  comtnon  K,,  Mcli,  14  to  Oct,  Cambridge,  common  K.,  Mob*  25 
to  Oct  m 

MH^  bulky,  laiigely  moss  and  mud  lined  with  grmm^  &nd  \ong  haini,  on 
u  beam  or  rafter,  under  a  bridge  or  bank,  ^i/f/s^  four  to  aix,  white,  rarely 
T*'ith  a  few  ciimamoii- brown  ejK/ta,  '78  x  *fi(J. 

Thcri5  is  something  familkr,  trustful,  and  homelike  in  the  Phoebe's 
ways  which  has  wyn  him  an  undisputed  place  in  our  affections.  With 
an  assurance  bom  of  many  weldiimos  he  returns  each  year  to  his  perch 
on  the  bridge- rail,  barnyard  gate,  or  piazza,  and  contentedly  sings  his 
humble,  mono  ton  aus  pemi  plmhf^  pewU  phosbe—a.  hopelessly  tune* 
less  performance,  but  who  that  has  heard  it  in  liarly  spring  when  the 
pussy  willow"  seems  almo&t  to  purr  with  soft  blossoms,  will  not 
affirm  that  Phtjelie  touches  chords  dumb  to  more  ambitious  songsters ! 

Sometlines*  Phoslx*  is  inspin?d  to  greater  efforti  and,  springing  into 
the  air  on  liuttpring  wings,  he  utters  more  phmbe^f  in  a  few  seconds 
than  he  would  sing  ordinarily  in  an  hour* 

Phoeb©  is  a  devoted  parent,  and  is  rarely  found  far  from  home« 
His  nest  seems  to  l;>e  the  favorite  abode  of  an  innuineral>le  gwurrn  of 
parasites  whielj  sometimes  eauso  the  death  of  his  offspring,  and  when 
rearing  a  second  family  he  cbaujE^es  his  quarter?. 

No  other  Flycateher  winl<*rs  in  numbers  in  our  Southern  States, 
and  Phoebos'  notes  heard  in  January  in  the  heart  of  a  Florida  "  hum- 
mock" seem  strangely  out  of  place* 

Bav^b  pBffiBE  (457.  Sayornin  a  western  specicit,  is  of  accidental 

occunrence  cast  of  tlu*  Ml^wlsftippl,  It  has  beijci  found  in  northern  TllinoUj 
WiBconsln,  Iowa,  and,  mores  rucently,  on  CajKj  Cod,  Mtiiifiachueetts  (Milkr, 
Auk,  vii,  181K),  p.  228), 

ABIt*  €ont0pUBhtsvemUM(SufauinX  OurE-imisn  Fi^vcAt^nKit  A 
—Vpi^r  piirt^i  l^etvi^on  J'ujttoijs  and  dark  olive ;  wings  and  tall  fufK:ous ;  lhP!>* 
mUldle  of  the  bf'll>%  and  gi?nt'ratly  a  tiiirrow  line  on  the  center  of  tJi©  brea»t 
white  or  yellowiah  white;  rt^t  of  the  under  parts  of  nearly  the  same  color  as 
the  back;  under  tall  Cfivtjrts  marked  with  dusky;  a  tv/t  of  ^ujfy,  yellowuh- 
whiU  /*athvr€  on  L^ithcr  Hank ;  upper  niandUile  t'W.'k,  lower  m&ndible  yel- 
lowlah  or  ptile  grayish  brown,  the  tip  darker*   Im. — Sinnliir^  but  with  mtlicr 
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more  olive  above,  more  yellow  below,  and  with  the  wing-coverts  edged  with 
ochraceous-buff.   L.,  7*39 ;  W.,  4-05 ;  T.,  2*70 ;  B.  from  N.,  -54. 

Remarks, — This  species  may  always  be  known  from  our  other  Flycatchers 
by  the  comparatively  little  white  on  the  under  parts,  and  by  the  tuft  of  yel- 
lowish-white feathers  on  the  flanks.  Like  the  Wood  Pcwee,  it  has  the  wing 
'50  or  more  longer  than  the  tail. 

Range. — Breeds  from  Massachusetts  and  Minnesota  northward,  and  south- 
ward in  Alleghanies  to  North  Carolina ;  winters  in  tropics. 

Washington,  casual  T.  V.,  one  instance,  Sept.  Sing  Sing,  tolerably  com- 
mon T.  v..  May  20 ;  Aug.  15  to  Sept.  16.  Cambridge,  T.  V.,  May  20  to  May 
80 ;  Aug. ;  formerly  not  uncommon  S.  R. 

AV«^,  of  twigs  and  moss,  in  coniferous  trees,  about  twenty-five  feet  up,  near 
the  extremity  of  a  limb.  Eggs^  three  to  five,  vinaceous-white,  spotted,  chiefly 
about  the  larger  end,  with  distinct  and  obscure  rufous  markings,  '85  x  '62. 

1  have  seen  the  Olive-sided  Flycatcher  only  during  the  migrations, 
when  I  look  for  it  on  the  topmost  limb  of  some  high,  dead,  woodland 
tree — a  commanding  position  from  which  it  may  view  its  surround- 
ings. Even  at  a  distance  it  impresses  one  as  being  a  stout,  stocky  bird, 
with  a  head  too  large  for  its  body. 

During  the  summer  they  live  among  pines  or  cedars,  and  are  de- 
scribed by  Colonel  Goss  as  "  bold,  quarrelsome,  and  tyrannical,  zeal- 
ously guarding  any  chosen  locality,  where  they  will  be  found  perched 
upon  the  tops  of  the  tallest  trees,  from  which  they  swoop  down  upon 
the  passing  insects,  and  often  repeat  their  plaintive  pu-pu  or  pu-pip, 
the  males  occasionally  uttering  a  loud,  whistling  call-note." 

461.  Contopiis  virens  (Linn.).   Wood  Pewee.  Upper  parts 

very  dark,  between  olive  and  fuscous,  with  sometimes  a  tinge  of  dark  olive- 
green  ;  wings  and  tail  fuscous ;  wing-coverts  tipped  with  whitish,  forming 
two  more  or  less  distinct  wing-bars ;  under  parts  white  or  yellowish  white, 
washed  with  olive-gray  on  the  sides  of  the  throat  and  breast,  and,  to  a  less 
extent,  on  the  center  of  breast ;  upper  mandible  black  ;  lower  mandible  yel- 
lowish or  brownish,  the  tip  frequently  darker.  Jm. — Similar,  but  yellower 
below,  the  wing-coverts  edged  with  cream-buflf.  L.,  6  53  ;  W.,  3'34 ;  T.,  2*62 ; 
B.  from  N.,  -42. 

Remarks.^The  Wood  Pewee  and  the  Olive-sided  Flycatcher  diflFer  from 
our  other  Flycatchers  in  having  the  wings  decidedly  longer  than  the  tail, 
and  in  their  short  tarsi.  From  the  species  of  the  genus  Empidonax  they  may 
be  known  by  these  characters  and  their  darker,  more  fuscous  coloration. 

Range. — Eastern  North  America;  breeds  from  Florida  to  Newfoundland; 
winters  in  Central  America. 

Washington,  common  S.  K.,  Apl.  28  to  Oct.  15.  Sing  Sing,  common  S.  K., 
May  10  to  Oct.  2.    Cambridge,  common  S.  R.,  May  18  to  Sept.  10. 

Nest^  compact  and  symmetrical,  of  fine  grasses,  rootlets,  moss,  etc.,  thickly 
covered  with  lichens,  saddled  on  a  limb,  twenty  to  forty  feet  up.  Eggs^  three 
to  four,  white,  with  a  wreath  of  distinct  and  obscure  umber  markings  about 
the  larger  end,  '68  x  '54. 
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To  thorotigMy  appreciate  how  well  the  Pew(^'s  disposition  is 
suited  to  his  haunts  and  notes,  we  have  ordy  to  imagine  him  taking 
the  Phcebe's  place  and  singing  the  Fhccbe's  song,  Me  was  not  in- 
temlecl  to  adorn  a  bridge  or  barn,  but  in  the  darkened  woods,  high  up 
in  the  trees,  he  finds  a  congenial  home. 

His  i»ensiv'e,  gentle  ways  are  vcm-ed  bjr  his  sad,  swt»ot  call: 
^        The  not(.s  are  as  musical  an<l  n\stf  ul,  as  much  a  part 
4—  Nalutt;*s  hymn,  m  the  soft  humming  of  a  brook, 

p^^^-^^^  -  ■  All  day  long  the  Pewee  sings;  ev^a  when  the  heat 
r     'ZZZ  o£  summer  silences  more  vigorous  birdn  and  the 

Fee-a  -  wee  midday  sun  seiitls  light-shafts  to  the  ferns,  the 
clear,  sympathetic  notes  of  the  retiring  songster  come  from  the  green 
eanopy  overhead^  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  peace  and  stillness  of 
the  hour. 

463.  EmpAdoii&S  flavlveiitri*  Bainl.  Yellow-belltkd  Flv- 
CATcUEti.  ^liif.— Upper  parta  rathtir  dark  oMvu  groeu;  wings  ivud  tail  fiJa- 
cou* :  greater  and  le^yer  witig-covttrtH  tippod  with  white  or  yellowish  white ; 
under  parts  Bulphur-yellow,  the  belly  puruj  th«  thrt'nt,  breast,  and  mdm  more 
or  lews  washed  with  olWe-grecn ;  uppnar  rrmudiblu  btiit-kH,  lower  niuodihle 
Tvhitbh  or  fitwh-color ;  aeeond  U>  fouith  pririiiirieH  of  equal  length,  tliu  first 
Hhorter  than  the  fiflh.  /m.— Ytjilow  of  Ihu  uuiier  parts  brighter,  wing-bars 
more  yellow,  and  aometinies*  tingtid  with  pak  ot?Jjrat;eou»-huir.  L.,  5  GEJ;  W. 
T.,  from  N.,  -33. 

Jltftmrh.--  Thi »  m  th  0  moat  y ello w  of  onr  ainul  I  Fly  itatehftrft.  In  any  pi  u  m- 
a|^s  the  entire  under  parts,  iDcluding  the  tknmt^  are  sulphur-yellow  i3r  duaky 
yellowijjh.    In  the  other  eastern  speoit's  of  thia  jjcnnts  the  thmat  is  white. 

liunffd. — Eastern  North  America;  brettds  from  Berkiibire  County,  MaM., 
to  Lftbriidor ;  winters  in  Central  Arneriea. 

Wa^^hington,  rotlier  ooniiiion  T.  V.,  May  1  to  May  31-  Aiig.  I  to  Oct,  1. 
BiJij^  Smg^  common  May  IT  tt>  June  4;  Aug.  8  to  Siipt.  20.  Cambridj^e, 

T.  V,,  Bomiitutiesj  rather  comnion,  May  ^4  t/i  June  5 ;  Aug*  35  to  Sept  10. 

AW,  of  moBfi^  lined  with  grds^es,  on  the  grrjund,  beneath  the  roots  of  a 
eree  or  imbuddcd  la  nwm.  Eijtjm,  Ibur^  t^reamy  whitt^  wHh  mndttrotji*  pule  cin- 
nunimi- brown  nmrklngfi,  fltlLfiy  alKjnt  the  larger  end,  ^ 

To  see  this  little  Flycatcher  at  his  btjst,  ono  must  seek  the  northern 
eYergrcea  forei*t,  where,  far  from  human  habitation,  its  mournful 
note*  bknd  with  tlm  tnurniur  of  some  ley  brook  tuinblinj?  over  rnojisy 
stonea  or  gushing  beneath  the  still  mossier  decayed  logs  that  threaten 
to  bar  its  way.  Where  all  u  gre*?n  and  dark  and  cool,  in  ^me  gien 
fivcran^hed  by  f.?rowiling  spruces  and  firs,  birches  and  maples,  Ihcre  it  is 
we  find  him.  and  in  the  bctls  of  damp  moss  he  skillfnlly  eoneeal^  hiB 
nest,  He  sits  erect  on  m\n\^  low  twig,  and,  liko  other  Flycateherss,  tho 
snap  of  hts  bill  tells  of  a  sally  after  his  winged  prey.  He  glides 
quietly  away  when  approached,  atid  his  octiasional  nol«  of  complaint 
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may  be  heard  as  long  as  one  remains  in  his  vicinity.  During  the  mi- 
gration this  species  is  silent  and  its  several  distinctive  notes  are  not 
available  for  its  identification,  and  the  same  thing  may  be  said  of  our 
other  small  Flycatchers.  Great  similarity  in  plumage  exists  between 
them  all,  and  without  the  bird  in  hand  identifications  are  at  best 
questionable. 

The  song  is  more  suggestive  of  a  sneeze  on  the  bird's  part  than  of 
any  other  sound  with  which  it  may  be  compared.  It  is  an  abrupt 
p8^-^k\  almost  in  one  explosive  syllable,  harsh  like  the  deeper  tones 
of  a  House  Wren,  and  less  musical  than  the  similar  but  longer  songs 
of  Traill's  or  the  Acadian  Flycatcher.  It  is  hardly  surprising  that  the 
birds  sing  very  little  when  we  see  with  what  a  convulsive  jerk  of  the 
head  the  notes  are  produced.  Its  plaintive  call  is  far  more  melodious 
— ^a  soft,  mournful  whistle  consisting  of  two  notes,  the  second  higher 
pitched  and  prolonged,  with  rising  inflection,  resembling  in  a  measure 
chu-e-e'-p,  J.  DwiGHT,  Jr. 

465*  Empidonaz  virescens  ( y^ieill.).*  Acadian  Flycatcher. 
^fi. —Upper  parts  between  olive-green  and  dark  olive-green;  wings  and  tall 
fuscous ;  greater  and  lesser  wing -coverts  yellowish  white,  forming  two  con- 
spicuous wing- bars;  under  parts  white,  washed  with  pale  yellowish  and 
digJUly  tinged  with  greenish  on  the  breast ;  the  throat,  and  frequently  tlie 
middle  of  the  belly,  pure  white ;  upper  mandible  black,  lower  mandible  whit- 
i.sli  or  flesh-color ;  second  to  fourth  primaries  of  about  equal .  length,  the  first 
and  fifth  shorter  and  also  of  equal  length.  Im. — Upper  parts  greener;  under 
parts  more  tinged  with  yellow;  wing-bars  and  outer  edges  of  the  tips  of  the 
secondaries  ochraceous-buff.   L.,  5*75 ;  W.,  2*85 ;  T.,  2-35 ;  B.  from  N.,  '36. 

BemarJcs. — This  species  has  the  upper  parts  fully  as  olive-green  as  the 
Yellow-bellied  Flycatcher,  but  the  under  parts  are  never  entirely  yellow,  and 
the  throat  is  always  white. 

Bange. — Eastern  United  States  ;  breeds  from  Florida  to  southern  Connect- 
icut and  Manitoba;  winters  in  Central  America. 

Washington,  common  S.  R.,  May  5  to  Sept.  15.  Sing  Sing,  common  S.  R., 
May  10  to  Aug.  27. 

Nest^  shallow,  of  plant  stems,  grasses,  and  blossoms,  generally  on  a  fork 
of  a  beech  about  eight  feet  up.  £ggs^  two  to  three,  creamy  white,  with  a  few 
cinnamon-brown  spots  about  the  larger  end,  -74  x  -56. 

Look  for  the  Acadian  Flycatcher  in  woodlands  watered  by  small 
streams.  It  selects  a  low  rather  than  a  high  perch,  and  is  rarely  seen 
more  than  twenty  feet  from  the  ground.  The  frequently  uttered  calls 
of  this  bird  are  characteristic  and  will  enable  you  to  identify  it  with 
more  ease  in  the  field  than  in  the  study.  The  most  common  is  a  sin- 
gle apee  or-peet,  repeated  at  short  intervals  and  accompanied  by  a 

*  Equivalent  to  Empidonax  acadiciis  of  authors ;  see  Brewster,  Auk,  xii. 
April,  1896. 
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rapid  twitebing  of  tbc  taiL  A  more  peculiar  noi&  is  a  loiftler  pei-e^ 
^uk  Tlic  bird  setsnis  to  articulaLe  t  his*  mt^  whli  di(!lcuUy,  with  bill 
pomt«tl  upward  and  wings  trembling  like  a  Ik'dgling  begging  Jor  food. 

Sfimetitnes  yon  umy  hear  ordy  the  first  call,  sometiDies  only  the 
second,  while  on  other  oecaaiona  the  two  may  b©  uttered  alternately, 
A  rarer  note  may  be  beard  when  the  bird  makes  a  short,  fltitt4?ritjg 
flight.    It  resembles  the  soft  murmuring  uf  whistling  wingsi. 

460A>.  Empldciiiax  tralUii  TRAtLL^a  FLvcAi^ii£!t.  .4^^.— 

Upper  pnm  betwe<jii  olivG-grecn  nnd  olive  or  oilm-hfown  ;  wings  and  tail 
fLkfcou» ;  greater  and  Itisat'i'  wing-eoverta  tippod  with  brownish  ashy  \  tinder 
pwtfl  wbitUb^  washed  with  dnaky  gruyifiU  on  the  breast  und  widtij  and  pale 
yellowieh  on  the  belly ;  throat  purti  white ;  upper  niandiblo  blacky  lowet 
mandible  whitirtli  or  fle^h-eolor.  /w.— Binnlar,  but  wing- bars  ochrat:«ons- 
butf'  and  under  piirtfl  elightly  yellower.   L.^  0  0'^  j  W.j  a  ai  \  T,,  2'33 ;  B.  from 

Ji0mark«,—^h\^  m  the  browne*^  of  our  smatl  Flycatchers.  The  upper 
parl^  have  an  evident  tinge  of  brown  or  alive- brown,  a  color  entirely  want- 
ing in  the  Acadian  and  Yellow-belHcd  FlycaU!herij.  In  tluH  respect  it  res^m- 
bloB  the  inueh  &i nailer  Least  Flycatcher. 

Jftjiij^^.— North  America;  Urted&  frorn  A n zona,  MiftHOuri,  southern  niinoiH, 
northern  New  England,  and  casually  Conncctioul,  north  to  New  Brunswick 
and  Alaska;  winters  in  Central  America. 

Washingt™,  irregularly  common  V.,  May  10  to  May  28;  Ang/15  to 
Supt,  25,  Sing  Slng/rara  T.  V.,  May  1!>  to  Muy  31  j  Ang.  Cambridge, 
rare  T,  V.,  May  £5  to  May  31 ;  Aug. 

of  Eoarftc  grasses,  plant  down,  and  plant  ftbei^,  lined  with  flne  grassen, 
in  th©  crotch  of  a  small  bush  or  saplintf  Jiear  the  ground.  ^^^7*,  three  to 
four,  creamy  white,  with  ci  imam  en-brown  markings  about  the  larger  end. 

While  the  Yellow-bellied  Flycatcher  h  distinctively  a  bird  of  the 
deep  wckkU,  this  more  abundant  Flycjitohcr  in  its  snmmf^r  home  re- 
sorts to  the  idder  patches  of  the  open  country  and  is  seldom  found  far 
from  their  protc>eting  shade.  It  flits  ntstlessly  about,  keeping  well  out 
of  sight  below  the  waving  Inps  of  the  bnsbes,  and  its  presence  is  be- 
trayed only  by  a  single  p^p  of  alarm  that  in  no  way  re^^mbloit  tho 
mournful  wail  of  the  speete^  just  mentioned,  It,  too,  is  silent  when 
migrating,  and  on  its  breeding  grounds  sings  but  little,  so  that  if  it 
did  not  take  pains  \i>  call  out  to  every  one  who  passes  it  wotdfl  nf>t  be 
noticed  nmon<r  the  rustling  alders.  The  song  mof?t  resctnblcs  t  hnt  of 
the  Acadian  Flycatcher,  an  er-iM'-P-fip,  wHfh  stros^  nji  the  rasping- 
zB,  the  latter  part  more  musical.  The  performer  jerks  out  the  notos 
rapidly,  doubling  himself  up  and  fairly  vibrating  with  the  explosive 
effort.  J*  DwiGUT,  Jb, 

Note.— In  The  Ank  for  April  ITO,  Mr,  WitUam  Brewet^  shows  tlmt  thp  Rfifr 
dflc  name  piuii/iur  (SwainBj,  hitherto  appltcd  to  the  western  torm  of  this  Fly- 
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catcher,  is  not  identifiable.  Muscicapa  fraiUii  was  described  by  Audubon  from 
Arkansas,  and  Mr.  Brewster  considers  specimens  from  Arkansas  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  south  of  latitude  42'  as  inseparable  from  those  inhabiting  the 
region  westward  to  the  Pacific,  to  which  he  would  therefore  apply  the  name 
Empidonax  traillii.  In  brief,  the  form  previously  known  as  E.  pusillus  becomes 
E.  traillii^  and  the  Mississippi  Valley  birds  south  of  latitude  42*,  which  formerly 
were  considered  the  same  as  those  from  the  Atlantic  States,  are  placed  with  the 
western  rather  thafl  the  eastern  bird.  This  course  leaves  the  eastern  bird  with- 
out a  name,  and  Mr.  Brewster  proposes  to  call  it  Empidonax  traillii  alnorum ; 
Alder  Flycatcher. 

Western  specimens  average  somewhat  browner  than  eastern  ones,  and  have 
slightly  larger  bills,  but,  in  my  opinion,  the  differences  are  too  slight  to  warrant 
their  continued  separation,  and  I  would  apply  the  name  traillii  to  both. 

467*  Empidonax  mtnlmnB  JBaird,  Least  Fltcatcher  ;  Chebec. 
Ad. — Upper  parts  between  olive-green  and  olive  or  olive-brown ;  wings  and 
tail  fuscous ;  greater  and  lesser  wing-coverts  tinged  with  ashy  white ;  under 
parts  whitish,  washed  with  dusky  grayish  on  the  breast  and  sides  and  gen- 
erally with  a  slight  tinge  of  yellowish  on  the  belly ;  lower  mandible  generally 
horn-color,  Im. — Under  parts  slightly  more  yellow.  L.,  6-41 ;  W.,  2*61 ;  T., 
2-21 ;  B.  from  N.,  -31. 

Bemarka. — This  is  the  smallest  of  our  Flycatchers.  Its  size,  the  compara- 
tive absence  of  yellow  on  the  under  parts,  and  the  generally  horn-colored  or 
brown  lower  mandible  are  its  chief  distinguishing  characters. 

Hange. — Eastern  United  States;  breeds  from  Pennsylvania  to  Quebec,  and 
southward  in  Alleghanies  to  North  Carolina ;  winters  in  tropics. 

Washington,  common  T.  V.,  Apl.  25  to  May  26  ;  Aug.  28  to  Sept.  25.  Sin/; 
Sing,  tolerably  common  S.  K.,  Apl.  25  to  Aug.  26.  Cambridge,  abundant 
S.  R.,  May  1  to  Aug.  25. 

Mst^  of  plant  down,  plant  fibers,  rootlets,  fine  strips  of  bark,  and  long 
hairs,  generally  in  a  crotch  five  to  fifteen  feet  up.  £gg8,  three  to  five,  white, 
unmarked,  '68  x  51. 

When  music  was  distributed,  I  believe  most  of  our  Flycatchers  had 
back  seats.  It  was  an  unfortunate  circumstance,  for  their  sedentary 
habits  and  apparently  thoughtful,  serious,  even  poetic  dispositions 
make  one  believe  that  with  proper  training  they  might  have  taken 
high  rank  as  musicians. 

Instead  of  the  simple  melody  we  might  expect  to  hear  from  the 
modest  Least  Flycatcher,  he  salutes  us  with  a  singularly  inappropriate, 
business-like  chebic,  chebic,  varying  the  performance  by  murderous 
sallies  after  passing  insects.  In  crescendo  passages  he  literally  rises  to 
the  occasion,  and  on  trembling  wings  sings  an  absurd  "  chebic,  tooral- 
oorcU,  chebec,  iooral-ooral"  with  an  earnestness  deserving  better  results. 

The  Chebec,  however,  possesses  originality ;  we  can  not  confuse  his 
voice  with  that  of  any  other  bird,  and  young  ornithologists  should 
give  him  a  vote  of  thanks  for  his  clear  enunciation. 

He  prefers  fruit  and  shade  trees  to  those  of  forest  growth,  and  is 
therefore  an  inhabitant  of  our  lawns  and  orchards. 
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Family  Alaudh*^,  Larks. 

The  Horned  Larks  are  the  only  representatives  of  this  family  found 
in  A iQ erica,  AJ>oat  one  hundred  siHscies,  of  which  the  Skylark  is  the 
beat  known  J  are  found  in  the  Old -World. 

They  are  terrestrial  bird;*,  generally  colored  in  harmony  with  their 
haunts,  and,  except  during-  the  nesting  season,  tire  usually  found  in 
flocks. 

474.  Otoeoris  alpestrls*  {linfi.}.  Ihrn^i^u  Labk;  Shore  Lark, 
AiL  6  . — Foruhcad^  liaii  ovlt  thu  oye^  ear  ri;;f[Oii,  and  throat  sulphur- yul low  ; 
thm  piirt  of  the  erown^  u  tuft  of  elongated  f«iitb{)n<i,  on  eitlior  aide  of  the  head, 
a  mark  from  tho  bill  below  the  eyo  und  then  dowfiiflfani  to  tlia  side  of  lha 
Ihmnt,  Hud  a  patfh  on  the  l^rcawt  black ;  hmk  of  ihe  head  md  neok  and  rump 
vioat'tjotift^  more  or  les8  washed  with  jurrayiwih  brawn ;  baek  j[p-uyii*h  brown,  edged 
with  btownlah  ash  and  ting-cd  with  vinaceous ;  wiag-eovurts  deep  vinaceouB ; 
tail  blacky  the  outer  vanet^  of  the  oiitflr  feathers  margined  with  white,  the  it>iddk 
feathers  broadly  niar^^ined  with  brownUh  and  vinat'eouw;  lower  breast  and  b^lly 
white,  tho  forinet"  uiore  or  lean  noiled  with  dusky  ttpots ;  sides  vinacefiUfi*  AiL  p . 
— SmiUar,  but  the  Uiiirkjn^*^,  flspc-cially  those  vf  the  head,  li.*iis  sharply'  disUned, 
neek  lena  vinaccons,  etc.  Fail  and  wtAier  fipAaitmm. — tisknilarf  but  with  the 
black  murkinj^e  vcilerl  by  yellowish  or  whitjeih  tips  to  the  feathcru.  L.,  7 "76 ; 
"  W.,  4  27 ;  T.,  2-84 ;  B.  from  N.,  *40'*  (Dwight). 

iS'Jwgfc.— Breeds  m  '*  northern  Euro^xs,  iireenknd,  Newfoundland,  Labra- 
dor, and  Hudson  Bay  region  \  fwiuthward  in  winter  bito  cjiBtcrri  United  States 
bo  about  Iflt.  ^15"  "  ( D  wiifivt). 

VVa«hiniftoTi,  coiiiuiou  VV^.  V*,  Nov.  to  Mch*  or  ApL  Sing  Sin^,  eanual 
W.  V.    Cambridgo,  eojnmnu  T,  V.,  Oct,  25  to  Nov,  m  \  Mcb.  S5  to  Apl.  5. 

N€9ty  of  ^riu!^ej<^  on  the  ground,  ^"f/fjfjf,  three  to  fonr^  pale  bluish  or  grecnijih 
white^  minutely  and  evenly  »peckkid  with  pale  grayish  brown,  -84  x  liO* 

These  hardy  birds  visit  us  in  flocks  in  the  winter.  They  frequent 
tho  vicinity  of  the  seaooast  or  hirg^e,  flat,  open  tracts  in  the  interior, 
and  are  rarely  found  in  well-wooded  refjinns.  They  are  terrestrifll, 
and  may  be  aeon  running  over  the  snow  or  barreji  ground  in  scattered 
companies.  They  take  wing  with  a  sharp,  whistled  note,  and  seek 
fresh  fields  or,  hesitating,  Jin  ally  swinfj  about  and  return  to  near  tha 
spot  frorn  which  they  were  flushed.  They  are  somt^tirnes  found  asso- 
ciated with  Snow  flakes,  and  flocks  miiy  contain  numbcrB  of  our  resi- 
dent Shore  Lark^  0.  a.  pmHtula. 

474bp  O.  Ik  pratlcolfti  Hemh.   FtiAfRiE  Horned  LAJEe.~3lmitar 

to  the  preceding  ftpiioicH,  but  ainaller  and  somewhat  paler,  with  the  forehead 
and  line  over  the  eye  white  in«lead  of  yollow,  the  throat  but  s%htly  tinged 

•  See  an  hnpr»rtant  nftp<*r  or»  *he  rplattnuHhiTw  and  dtetHhntion  of  the  Ameri- 
can  represeutatJires  of  thin  genui,  by  Dr.  J  pwigtii,  Jr.,  la  The  Auk,  vii,  1880, 
pp.  ISS-lBiJ. 
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with  yellow,  and  sometimes  entirely  white.  L.,  7*25 ;  "  W.,  4-08 ;  T.,  2'86 ;  B. 
from  N.,  -37"  (Dwight). 

Bange.— Breeds  in  the  upper  Mississippi  Valley  eastward  through  Mew 
York  to  western  Massachusetts  and  Long  Island. 

Washington,  common  W.  V.,  Oct  25  to  Apl. 

This  is  one  of  the  birds  that  has  changed  its  range  since  the  settle- 
ment of  America.   It  is  properly  a  species  of  the  prairies  and  open 
barrens,  but  since  the  once-continuous  forest  of  the  older  States  and 
provinces  has  been  broken  up,  it 
has  made  its  appearance  in  the  east, 
wherever  the  country  is  suited  to 
its  requirements. 

It  is/6trictly  a  ground  bird,  never 
perching  on  trees,  though  it  com- 
monly alights  on  the  top  of  a  fence 
post  or  other  low,  level  surface. 
When  encountered  on  a  pathway  it 
often  runs  before  the  pedestrian, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Vesper 
Sparrow,  from  which  bird,  however,  '^^  '^^'^^Z!^^ 
it  may  be  distinguished  by  the 

black  feathers  in  its  tail,  by  its  chocolate  back,  and  by  the  black  marks 
on  its  face ;  also  by  the  fact  that  it  rum,  but  does  not  hop,  and  when 
it  flies  it  usually  utters  a  whistle,  whereas  the  Vesper  Sparrow  invari- 
ably flies  off  in  silence. 

Its  chief  song  is  poured  forth  in  the  air  as  it  soars  aloft,  like  a  Sky- 
lark ;  but  it  often  utters  this  same  song  while  perched  on  some  clod  or 
stone,  especially  just  before  dawn  and  after  sunset,  as  well  as  in  the 
springtime,  while  the  snow  is  yet  on  the  ground. — Ernest  E.  Thompson. 

European  Skylarks  {47S.  Alauda  arvensis)  have  been  introduced  several 
times  in  this  country.  In  1887  a  small  colony  had  become  established  noar 
Flatbush,  Long  Island,  where  a  nest  with  young  was  found.  (See  Dutch  or, 
Auk,  V,  1888,  p.  180.)  After  a  supposed  extinction  a  singing  bird  and  nest 
were  observed  in  July,  1895.   (See  Proctor,  Auk,  xii,  Oct.,  1895.) 

Family  Corvidje.   Crows,  Jays,  etc. 

The  CorvidcB  are  represented  in  all  parts  of  the  world  except  New 
Zealand.  They  number  about  two  hundred  species,  of  which  twenty- 
five  are  found  in  North  America. 

Our  Crows  and  Jays  inhabit  wooded  regions,  and,  although  migra- 
tory to  a  limited  extent,  are  resident  throughout  the  year,  except  at 
the  northern  limits  of  their  range.  They  are  omnivorous  feeders, 
taking  fruits,  seeds,  insects,  eggs,  nestlings,  etc. 
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Crows  and  Jays  Dxhibit  marked  traits  of  character  and  are  possessed 
of  tiniLsual  mt^liigerice.  Some  systematbLs  pl&ue  thorn  at  the  top  of 
the  Avian  tree,  and,  if  their  mental  {lev  elopnient  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration*  they  have  undoubted  claims  to  this  iiigh  rank, 

A.  PI u mag©  bltiyk. 

Wing  about  iS^O;  bill  over  2-50,   4800.  Bavi^. 

k  Wing  ttbaat  13  00 ;  bill  about  a  OO. 

4S8.  A«.  Cuuw.   488(?.  Flobioa  Caow, 

c  Wing  about  1100  ;  bill  about  I'oO   .  4&0.  Eiau  Cbow. 

J7*  PlutiiiHre  blyisli  or  jy:myisb. 
a.  Back  bine;  taU  tipped  with  white  ;  a  bliick  broa-nt-patcli. 

477.  BLrfi  Jay*   4T7aw  Flouiua  Btt't  JAr. 
h.  Back  bluiah  gray ;  taiJ  not  tipped  with  white ;  throiit  &nd  hr^^l  intUs- 
linutly  Btrtiiiked  with  whitish  .  47f.  Florjda  Jay. 

c  Back  gray  ;  baek  of  heckd  and  napt}  hliwkiKh  \  foreiiead  whitish. 

484.  tVsAiiA  Jay.   4HU\  LAnKAUOit  J  a  v. 

47 7 •  Cyaaoeltta  crl^tata  (Linn.).  Blite  Jay.  (Seo  Fig.  44,  a.) 
Uppttr  pfim  gruyi^^h  him^\  vnultr  ptim  dusky  whitbh^  whiter  on  tho 
Ibmut  und  litUy  ;  forchtiad,  and  a  band  pus*8iiijf  aijrtirtfl  tlie  haek  of  the  heiwl 
Mown  the  uides  of  the  ti<!ck  and  at'Toss  the  l>reiwt,  blaek  head  crcf^tod ;  ev- 
jKMied  surfaee  of  wings  bine,  tht^  greater  wing-covert?!  md  «eeondurioa  barred 
witli  blat'k  and  tipinid  with  white ;  tail  bluo^  all  but  tiie  outer  fonthGrii  barred 
with  black,  and  nil  but  the  mitldle  pair  broadly  tipped  with  white,  this  w la i to 
I'p  rarely  Iok^  than  1*00  in  width  on  tht*  outer  feathcir.  1.,  11-74;  W.,  544; 
T.,54^;  B.,  104. 

^a„(^(?.^Ejifttern  North  America ;  broedfl  fbom  Florida  to  K«wfomidlwid ; 
generally  resident  thmurrhout  iUi  ra-nge. 

Wflfihington,  rtilhcr  niru  P.  E.,  eonimon  T.  V,,  ApL  2S  to  Hay  IS;  Sept  15 
to  Oet  15*  Sing  Sing,  t^Herably  common  P.  R,  Canibritlge^  common  P.  B., 
ftbnodant  T.  V.,  A  pi.  and  May  ;  Sopt  and  Dot, 

Mst^  of  rootlets,  eouipaetly  interwoven^  generally  in  a  tree  crotch  fifteen 
to  twenty  feet  uit.  iV/f?**  four  tx^  aix,  pale  olivo-gretin  or  bn>wnitth  sahy,  rather 
thickly  marked  with  distinct  or  ob^icure  apotis  of  vjiry ing  aibadea  of  ckaiamon- 
brown,  MO  X  -85. 

The  Blue  Jay.  I  fear,  is  a  reprobate,  hut,  notwithstanding  his  fond- 
ness for  eggs  and  tiei'tUngrt^,  and  his  evident  joy  in  worrying  other 
birds,  there  is  a  dashing,  reckless  air  aljout  birn  which  makes  us  par- 
don his  faults  and  like  him  in  spite  of  ourselves. 

Like  many  men.  he  needs  the  Inspiration  of  eongeniai  company  to 
bring  out  the  social  side  of  his  disposition.  Household  dutitv^  may 
perhaps  absorb  him,  but  certain  it  la  that  when  at  home  he  is  very  dif- 
ferent fmrn  the  no  lay  fellow  who,  with  equally  noisy  comrades,  roams 
the  woods  in  the  falL 

How  his  jay  Jay  rings  out  on  the  frosty  morning  air  I   It  n  a  sig- 
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nal  to  his  companions,  breakfasting  in  a  near-by  oak  or  chestnut, 
"Here,  here,  here's  some  funl"  and  the  poor,  blinking  Owl  he  has 
discovered  looks  helplessly  at  the  blue-coated  mob,  whose  uproar  alone 
is  terrifying.  Suddenly  there  is  absolute  silence ;  every  Jay  has  dis- 
appeared. Some  one  of  them  has  seen  you,  and  not  until  your  silence 
reassures  the  band  will  they  return  to  the  sport  of  teasing  their  victim. 

The  Blue  Jay  is  both  a  mimic  and  a  ventriloquist.  Besides  an  in- 
exhaustible stock  of  whistles  and  calls  of  his  own,  he  imitates  the  notes 
of  other  species,  notably  those  of  the  Red-shouldered,  Red-tail,  and 
Sparrow  Hawks. 

477a*  C«  C.  florinodlai  Coues.  Florida  Blue  Jay. — Similar  to  tho 
preceding  species,  but  smaller,  the  upper  parts  somewhat  grayer,  the  white 
tips  to  the  feathers  narrower,  those  on  the  outer  pair  of  tail-feathers  generally 
U»%  than  1-00  in  width.   L.,  10-75 ;  W.,  6-15 ;  T.,  4-80 ;  B.,  -96. 

Range. — Florida  and  Gulf  coast  region  to  Texas. 

Blue  Jays  in  Florida  are  much  more  familiar  than  our  Jays  at  tlie 
north.  They  are  common  inhabitants  of  towns  with  live-oaks,  and 
hop  about  the  fences  and  gardens  with  all  the  domesticity  of  the 
Robins  on  our  lawns.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  the  Florida 
birds  were  possessed  of  greater  vocabularies  than  their  northern 
brethren. 

The  Magpie  {475,  Pica  pica  hudsonica)  inhabits  western  North  America; 
stragglers  have  been  recorded  from  as  far  east  as  Montreal  and  Illinois. 

470«  Apheloeoma  floridana  {Bartr.).  Florida  Jay.  Ad.—'Yo^ 
and  sides  of  the  head  and  neck,  wings  and  tail,  grayish  blue ;  back  pale 
brownish  gray ;  imder  parts  dirty  white,  obscurely  streaked  on  the  throat  and 
breast;  sides  of  the  breast  and  faint  breast-band  grayish  blue.  L.,  11*50; 
W.,4-45;  T.,  5-40;  B.,  -98. 

Banff e. — Florida;  of  local  distribution,  chiefly  along  tho  coasts,  between 
lat.  27°  and  80°. 

iV«rf,  of  sticks  and  roots  lined  with  weeds  and  rootlets,  in  bushes.  Bggs, 
four,  olive-green  spotted  and  blotched  with  black,  1*17  x  -75  (Maynard). 

"  The  Florida  Jays  are  noisy  birds  at  all  times,  and  the  first  inti- 
mation which  one  receives  of  their  presence  is  a  harsh  scream  which  is 
given  as  a  note  of  alarm.  As  they  usually  move  in  flocks,  this  cry  is 
taken  up  by  others,  and  soon  the  scrub  for  many  rods  around  will  be 
resounding  with  these  peculiar  sounds.  When  undisturbed  they  feed 
on  the  ground  or  in  bushes,  but,  upon  the  approach  of  an  intruder, 
they  will  mount  the  highest  point  available,  where  they  remain  until 
driven  away.  They  are  not  usually  shy,  and  will  allow  one  to  ap- 
proach them  quite  closely,  but  when  one  or  two  are  shot  the  survivors 
usually  disappear.  .  .  .  They  will  glide  through  the  bushes  with  re- 
markable rapidity,  never  once  showing  themselves,  or,  if  they  have  an 
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open  space  to  erosi,  dart  otof  it,  not  iu  floeks,  but  siugly,  and,  plung- 
ing into  the  nest  thitket,  they  will  at  oiiDe  be  lost  to  view  "  (Mayna,rd), 

484.  'P&eisarms  canadensta  (ZAan.).  Cawada  Jay\  Whisey 
Jack;  MouKfc-jiuut,  J'l—Vore.  part  ot'tlic  hvnd  whitti,  binjk  of  l\m  IwaA  and 
ntvpe  sooty  black,  back  gray  ;  wiaga  diid  toil  gray,  most  of  the  i^Uu:m  nur- 
rowly  tipp«jd  wiilj  white ;  tliront  imd  tiidea  ot'  tlie  ULck  white,  retst  of  the  on- 
der  parts  ashy  gmy.    L.,  1*^  00 ;  W.,  fi  SS ;      5  bO;  li,  ts^. 

Mangid. — Nova  BcotLji^  north crn  Kuvv^  England,  und  northern  New  York ; 
weat  10  nortlvem  Sfl'nneHOia;  nonh,  In  ihe  interior,  to  the  aretit;  regionfl» 

Cambridge,  xV.      one  record,  Oet. 

JVbi,  of  coarMe  twigs*  and  strips  of  burk,  in  ootiifeiTiiis  treijs-  i^V^^t  fo^r  to 
fl ve,  white,  dlflUnctly  and  objicurely  spotted  with  light  olive-brown^  1^12  x  '^L 

While  studying  the  habits  of  birds  in  the  great  criniferous  forest  of 
the  north,  I  snon  found  that  I  was  very  isafe  in  attribnting^  any  mw 
strange  shrieks  or  wails,  whose  origin  1  w^as  otherwise  unable  to  trace, 
to  the  Canada  Jay.  Many  of  the  notes  resemble  those  of  the  Blue 
Jay,  but  it  hus  u  numbiT  that  are  diatinetly  its  own.  Some  of  these 
are  mn^iienl,  hut  most  of  them  are  hnrah  and  discordant. 

In  habit it  is  mucih  like  its  blue  cousin,  but  it  is  less  shy^  and 
becomes  almost  tame  if  alU)Wt*d  to  come  unmolested  about  the  camp 
for  a  few  days  in  succession.  In  fonn  it  is  like  a  magnified  Chickadee, 
chd  in  smgaiarly  fuHike,  thick,  ptiiTy  gray  feathers;  on  its  forohcwl 
is  a  white  spot,  the  si^e  of  %  dime,  and  its  wings  und  tail  are  of  a 
much  darker  gray  than  the  other  parts*  This  description,  remem- 
bered in  conjunction  with  the  habits,  will  at  once  identify  the  species. 

It  nests  early  in  March— that  is,  while  deep  snow  at  ill  covers  the 
ground  and  hard  frost  reigns  supreme:  and  no  satisfactory  expiana^ 
tion  of  this  strange  habit  has  yet  been  brought  forwai*d.  No  doubt 
one  or  other  of  the  parents  always  remains  with  ifie  eggs,  but  still  it 
is  difflcult  to  see  how  they  can  keep  them  from  freezing  when  the  sui^ 
rounding  air  is  chilled  to  30 '  below  zero* 

It  is  a  nou- migratory  species,  and  it  is  said  that  in  autumn  it  pro- 
vides against  the  annual  famine  of  winter  by  laying  up  a  store  of  nuts 
and  other  food,  EaNKST  E.  Thompson* 

484C4  P*  IS#  vlgrlearpUluH  Bhi^itf,  LAnRAnon  J  a  v. — Similar  to 
the  precedinj?,  but  dttrktr,  tin;  bltwk  of  the  head  tiud  n©ck  fiKtunding  forwRrd 
and  i*urrounding  the  eye. 

Btmje.^Qomt  region  of  Labrador. 

486«»  Cormfl  oorax  pHnctpalia  Hidg^^.  K^ktukhn  Ravsk; 
Amehh  AS  liAVEN'.  .Ih^/.— Entire  pluiinitfe  bliM;k  with  fstoeUi>lue  reflectitHJW ; 
fesithyn*  <sn  the  thretit  narrow,  lengtbene<l,  and  [loliited.  *^  L.,  about  2tH)0- 
20-50;  W.,  IG  Otl;  T,  9  SC;  B.,  303;  depth  of  B.  at  N.,  1"04"  (Kidjiw.). 

JR*/?t^rrjb,— Tlie  Kavou  ditter.^  from  tb©  Crow  in  it^  much  greatttr  Jit*u  and 
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in  having  long,  pointed,  instead  of  the  usual  short,  rounded  feathers  on  the 
throat. 

Range. — Northern  North  America  from  Greenland  to  Alaska,  south  on 
the  Pacific  coast  to  British  Columbia,  and  on  the  Atlantic  coast  to  North 
Carolina ;  of  local  distribution  in  the  eastern  United  States. 

Ne8t^  compact  and  symmetrical,  of  sticks  lined  with  grasses,  wool,  etc.,  add- 
ed from  year  to  year,  in  trees  or  on  cliffs.  "  Sggs-,  two  to  seven,  pale  bluish 
green,  pale  olive,  or  olive  spotted  or  dashed  (or  both)  with  olive-brown  (some- 
times nearly  uniform  olive  from  density  of  markings),  1-38  "  (Ridgw.). 

"  The  usual  note  of  the  Baven  is  a  hoarse,  rolling  cr-r-r-cruck^  but 
he  has  other  cries.  .  .  . 

"  Despite  their  difference  in  size  and  habits,  I  must  confess  that  I 
often  had  difficulty  in  distinguishing  Ravens  from  Crows.  ^  Every  one 
must  have  noticed  how  the  apparent  size  of  a  Crow  will  vary  under 
different  conditions  of  the  atmosphere ;  it  is  the  same  with  the  Raven. 
At  times  he  looks  as  big  as  an  Eagle ;  at  others  scarcely  larger  than  a 
Fish  Crow.  But  when  actually  in  company  with  Crows  he  can  not 
be  possibly  mistaken,  for  he  then  appears,  as  he  is,  nearly  double  the 
size  of  any  of  them.  His  flight  did  not  seem  to  me  as  characteristic 
as  it  has  been  described.  True,  he  sails  more  than  does  the  Crow,  and 
there  is  something  peculiar  in  his  wing  strokes,  but  the  difference  is 
not  always  appreciable  unless  there  is  an  opportunity  for  direct  com- 
parison "  (Brewster,  Birds  Observed  on  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  Proc. 
Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  xxii,  1883,  p.  378). 

488*  Corvns  americanna  And.  American  Crow.  (See  Fig.  44,  b.) 
Entire  plumage  black,  with  steel-blue  or  deep  purplish  reflections ;  the 
under  parts  duller  than  the  upper  parts;  feathers  on  the  neck  normal,  short, 
and  rounded.   L.,  19-30 ;  W.,  12-18 ;  T.,  7*52 ;  B.,  2-00. 

Range. — "  North  America  from  the  fur  countries  to  Mexico  " ;  winters  from 
the  northern  United  States  southward. 

Washington,  abundant  P.  R.  Sing  Sing,  common  P.  R.  Cambridge, 
abundant  P.  R. 

Nest^  bulky,  of  sticks  lined  with  strips  of  grapevine  bark,  grasses,  moss, 
etc.,  in  trees,  generally  about  thirty  feet  up.  Egg8^  four  to  six,  generally  blu- 
ish green,  thickly  marked  with  shades  of  brown,  but  sometimes  light  blue  or 
even  white  with  almost  no  markings,  1-65  x  1-19. 

Throughout  his  wide  range  the  size,  color,  voice,  habits,  and  abun- 
dance of  the  Crow  combine  to  make  him. the  most  conspicuous  and 
consequently  the  best  kno\vn  of  our  birds.  But  in  spite  of  his  great 
circle  of  acquaintances  ho  has  few  friends.  An  unfortunate  fondness 
for  com  has  placed  him  under  the  ban  of  the  agriculturist ;  there  is  a 
price  on  his  head ;  every  man's  hand  is  against  him. 

Apparently  he  does  not  mind  this  in  the  least ;  in  fact,  he  seems 
to  rejoice  in  being  an  outlaw.  As  for  fear,  I  doubt  if  he  knows  what 
18 
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it  immns;  ho  hns  ttkt  too  mucih  confident^)  in  hrs  undoubted  nbiUtj  to 
his  hinoiin  persecutors.  He  luughs  at  their  uttempt?  to  cntriip 
him;  his  msi>lurit  ussurjinee  is  admirable.  For  severHl  ccnlud^s  nmn 
hits  bnen  hi.s  sworn  eof rn>%  nevprtheloss  he  appears  to  havti  hold  his 
own,  iiceepting  imd  acljuisling  himself  t^j  eveiy  nvw  condition. 

Afraid  of  no  one,  ho  migrates  boldly  by  day,  and  in  March  ftnd 
October  wo  may  see  him  with  his  i^omrades  high  in  the  air,  returning 
to  or  leaving:  their  summer  hoinos.  In  winter  the  Crows  are  exeeed- 
iMgly  abundant  along  our  seacotists,  where  they  congregate  to  f&od  on 
mollusks,  iishj  and  other  sea  fo<d. 

At  this  seiisori  they  roost  in  colon ioa  It  has  been  estimated  that 
fionvo  roosts  contain  upward  of  throe  hundred  thousand  birds.*  Early 
in  the  morningt  with  reg^ularly  execute*!  manoDuvros,  they  start  on  the 
day*s  foraging,  flying  ]ow,  on  the  lookout  for  food.  Late  in  the  after- 
noon they  return  at  a  nviieh  greater  height — "as  the  Crow  flies  " — and, 
aUghting  at  some  point  near  the  roost»  wait  the  eoming  of  tho  last 
st  Higglers,  Then,  at  a  given  signal,  they  all  rise  and  retire  for  tho 
night 

No  one  who  has  listened  to  Crows  wiU  doubt  that  they  have  a  lan- 
guage.   But  who  can  translate  it  ? 

488a.  C*  lloHdatlllS  Batrd.  Florida  Cnow.^Similfif  to  the  pre- 
ceding, bm  wingftund  tuU  (k^ijit-whiit  fthortiT,  mid  hiU  and  plifjiitly  lurgvr, 
L.,  aa-^K);  W.,  n-5t)-12-30;  T.,  r  OO-7'70;  B.,  2  dopth  of  B.  at  hmOr 

•75-*g6;  Tar.,  2  *>-2  riO  (Ri%w.). 

i&mj/g.— 'Florida ;  etmHnt-d  liirj^oly  to  the  pine-wooda, 

490.  CoMTvuA  am^lt&gam  IViU  Fi^it  Cauw.  —Entire  pluiria^e 
bhii^k,  with  atool-bluo  or  detail  purpUsh  nstlGetloELg,  generally  more  ^ciitiiKh  on 
the  under  parte.   L.,  WCKi  ;  W.,  1 1  00 ;  T.,  &iO ;  B.,  1-50. 

JS«m«r4a.— Tho  Fish  Crow  may  by  di^itinifuiftlnjd  from  the  common  Opow 
(1)  by  itB  tnuuh  isniiiUor  msso.  (!2)  By  tlio  unifonTi  and  somewhat  rieher  coliir 
of  the  back.  In  amerieanuA  the  feathets  of  the  back  have  dull  tips;  when 
the  freshly -pi  ufnajf 0(1  bird  is  held  between  the  observer  and  iho  light  thoBts 
tiin*  give  the  bmk  a  rinjgfed  or  slightly  nealetl  appt^aranee*  In  tinmff^affus  thi^ 
tips  arc  wanting-,  and  the  back  i^  uniformly  colored.  (3)  By  tho  brij^litcr  color 
of  th<^  under  pnrt>^*  In  afnerkanm  tho  under  parts  are  generally  much  duller 
than  the  npptir  parts;  in  o«dfrag\Ls  they  are  nearly  aa  bright 

i&iw^f.— Gulf  and  Atlantic  ecuist,  as  far  north  as  ttouthom  Connecticut; 
roHident  except  at  the  extreme  northern  port  of  \\.»  range. 

WaHhinjcrtoa^  rather  common  P.  R    Cambridge^  A.  V,,  one  reoortl,  Moh. 
of  sticks,  lined  witli  Mirlpw  of  |f  rape  vine  bark^  mOtiw^  grasses^  et43., 
generally  in  pine«  or  etadare,  twenty  to  tilly  feiit  np*    Egg*^  four  tso  iiiat,  aimi- 
Inr  in  color  !o  thotse  of  a  mmnmr^ttjf^  1"52  «  l  OU. 


*  EUitjada,  Oow  Roorta  and  Booitlng  Crowa,  Am.  Nat,.  1888,  pp.  mum,  777-787. 
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The  Pish  Crow  can  be  distinguished  from  the  common  Crow  in 
life  only  by  its  call.  Its  voice  is  cracked  and  reedy,  and  its  notes  re- 
semble those  of  a  young  common  Crow.  Instead  of  the  loud,  clear, 
open  caw  of  adults  of  that  species,  it  utters  a  hoarser  car,  as  if  it 
talked  through  its  nose !  The  difference  is  perhaps  not  appreciable 
upon  paper,  but  one  who  is  familiar  with  their  calls  need  never  con- 
fuse these  two  birds  in  the  field. 

The  Fish  Crow,  while  not  confined  to  the  coast  or  even  the  vicinity 
of  water,  is  not  found  far  inland. 

Family  Sturnid^.  Starlings. 

An  Old- World  family  containing  some  two  hundred  species.  It  is 
represented  in  America  only  by  the  Starling,  which  has  been  recently 
introduced. 

408«  SimmMUTVIgaapia  Linn.  Starling.  (SooFig.45.)  Ad.^  summer 
plumage. — Metallic  purplish  or  greenish ;  feathers  of  the  upper  parts  all  tipped 
with  cream-buff  spots,  feathers  of  the  under  parts  marked  only  ou  the  sides ; 
lower  belly  and  under  tail-coverts,  wings,  and  tail  dark  brownish  gray,  edged 
with  cream-buff ;  bill  yellow.  Ad.^  winter  plumage. — Similar,  but  the  upper 
parts  heavily  spotted  with  brownish  cream-buff ;  the  entire  under  parts  heavily 
spotted  with  white ;  bill  blackish  brown.   L.,  8*50 ;  W.,  5-10 ;  T.,  2-50. 

Bange. — Europe  and  northern  Asia ;  accidental  in  Greenland ;  introduced 
in  New  York  city. 

Met,  of  grasses,  twigs,  etc.,  in  a  crevice  in  a  building  or  hollow  tree. 
Sggs^  four  to  six,  pale  bluish,  1-20  x  -86. 

This  Old- World  species  has  been  introduced  in  eastern  North  Amer- 
ica on  several  occasions,  but  only  the  last  importation  appears  to  have 
been  successful.  The  birds  included  in  this  lot,  about  sixty  in  number, 
were  released  in  Central  Park,  New  York  city,  in  1890,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Eugene  Schieffelin.  They  seem  to  have  left  the  park  and 
have  established  themselves  in  various  favorable  places  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  city.  They  have  bred  for  three  successive  years  in  the 
roof  of  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  and  at  other  points  in  the 
vicinity.  In  the  suburbs  about  the  northern  end  of  the  city  they  are 
frequently  observed  in  flocks  containing  as  many  as  fifty  individuals. 
These  birds  are  resident  throughout  the  year,  and,  as  they  have  already 
endured  our  most  severe  winters,  we  may  doubtless  regard  the  species 
as  thoroughly  naturalized.  Starlings  are  walkers^  not  hoppers,  and 
this  fact,  in  connection  with  the  spotted  plumage  and  yellow  bill 
of  the  adults,  makes  their  identification  an  easy  matter. 
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Family  Ictirid^.  Elackbirdb,  Orioles,  etc. 

This  distiDctivelj  American  family  is  most  ftbundnritly  representpd 
in  tho  tropics,  where  the  nifijority  of  tlio  oncj  biiiidred  md  fifty  known 
spc^ttes  lite  found.  With  tba  exception  of  tho  Orioles,  tbcy  are  gre- 
garious after  the  nesting  season,  while  sonic  of  th<j  apcciets  ne«t  m  col- 
onies and  are  found  in  flocks  throughout  the  year* 

Thay  ditTer  mttrkcdly  in  habits,  and  are  foutrd  living  in  ground  of 
every  natui^,  from  dry  plains  and  wet  marshes  to  the  densest  forest 
growth.  Sonio  species  possess  marked  vocal  ability^  while  the  voices 
of  others  are  harsh  aud  unmusical*  They  feed  on  fruity  seeds,  and 
insects. 

li  Wltb  3r^low  or  orange  In  the  under  poj^ 

A.  Throat  blatik. 

a.  Back  hlack   &07.  BALTiiroftK  OniOLS. 

h.  Bock  grooniftb  Mi6*  rhtniTAnD  iJHii>r.i!  (  ^  im.), 
R  A  black  or  bluckicih  crefteeni  <>n  thci  brwimt ;  outer  titil-lVtithc?™  whitP. 

ml,  MRAfJftWf.ABK.     GOl^J,  WEJtTEnN  M  R  A  DO  W  L  A  K 

C.  Entire  under  porta  yellow,  yellowiiih,  or  omn^jo. 
a,  Kump  and  tjiil  omn{<ru*   »   .  Balti«ork  Ortole  (  9  ond  im.). 

i,  Uppyrpurtd  yellowish  *  ^506,  Oruuard  Orioi^k  (  9  and  irn,), 
c  Upper  parta  brownish,  Htryiiked  mid  tfimttwl  with  black  ;  tuil-fotttb- 

erts  jHMnbtjd   .   4M.  BofioLiNB  { 9  and  ini.). 

Throat  and  bruaat  yellow  or  yollowish  ;  b«lly  bhiek  or  dark  ji^rayimh 

brown  497.  YKLLow-nKAnKtt  KLACKniRn* 

JX*  Under  parts  blAGk,  with  or  without  metaJOic  refleo- 
tions*  ^ 
A.  Outer  tuil-feathora  *75  or  more  shorter  than  middle  ones;  bill  1"00  or 
more  in  length. 

d-  Tail  over  G'OO  613.  Bt>AT-TAiL£i*  Graokle  j . 

t.  Tftil  under  6*00, 
Ai.  Bnck  bronzy  purple  or  nhining,  brttp&y  bluinh  green,  the  feathem 
v/ith  iHthteefit  har*    ,   .   .   .   ♦   .    511.  PimpLS  QttACKLE  {  ^  ). 
Hock  bronsEQ,  without  IridvstMint  bars. 

511ft,  BttoifKEtt  Graoklk  d, 
S"*  Back  l>ottle-grecn,  the  feutherti  more  puri^k*  at  their  base^  find 
with  a  narrow  iHdeeoent  bar  near  the  middle. 

511(f.  Fj,orii>a  Gracslk  tf. 
K  Back  hluifth  black,  with  or  without  iridosocnt  bara, 

fill.  PukrtK  (fHAiJitLE  (9  ).   filia.  Fluriha  Gra«^elr  9^ 
B>  Outer  tall-feathcrt^  httlo  it'  my  ehorter  thau  middle  onm ;  bill  Vism 
than  l  OO  in  length. 
a.  Entire  plumnge  blaiali  blaek^  the  feathera  eomctimcft  tipped  with 
huffy  or  rufbus  ,   .   .   *   ♦    ^    ,   .   -   .   600.  Huwy  Blacedird. 
6.  A  red  nnd  bntf  shou Id er- patch.  .  498.  Hed-wi»i3ei>  BLACKCiati  (  ^  ). 
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c  Head  and  neck  all  around  seal-brown    ....  495.  Cowbibd  6 . 

d.  Nape  bufiy,  rump  whitish  494.  Bobolink  6 . 

m.  Under  parts  grayisli»  slate-color,  ehestnut,  or  boHy. 

A.  Under  parts  grayish  or  slate-color. 

a.  Under  parts  grayish ;  bill  flnchlike ;  wing  under  4*00. 

495.  CowBiRD  9. 

b.  Under  parts  and  upper  parts  slate-color,  the  feathers  sometimes 
tipped  with  brownish   509.  Rusty  Blackbird  9 . 

B.  Under  parts  buffy  or  chestnut 

a.  Under  parts  bufEy,  generally  with  a  few  black  streaks. 

494.  Bobolink  9 . 

b.  Under  parts  buffy,  without  black  streaks ;  tail  about  5*00. 

513.  BOAT-TAILSD  GRAOKLB  9  . 

e.  Under  parts  chestnut ;  throat  black. 

506.  Orchard  Oriole  (  6  ad.). 
lY.  Under  parts  black  and  white,  or  black  tipped  or  mar- 
gined with  msty. 

a.  Under  parts  streaked  black  and  white,  or  black  tipped  with  white ; 
shoulder  generally  red  or  reddish. 

498.  Red- WINGED  Blackbird  (  9  and  im.). 
498ft.  Florida  Redwing  (  9  and  im.). 
6.  Upper  parts  and  under  parts  tipped  with  rusty. 

509.  Rusty  Blackbird  (im.). 
c.  Nape  buffy,  rump  whitish   494.  Bobolink  4 . 

404*  Dolichonyz  oryaivorus  {Linn.).  Bobolink;  Reedbird; 
Rioebird.  Ad.  6 ,  breeding  plumage. — Top  and  sides  of  the  head  and  imder 
parts  black,  the  feathers  more  or  less  tipped  with  a  narrow  whitish  or  cream- 
buff  fringe,  which  wears  off  as  the  season  advances ;  back  of  the  neck  with  a 
large  yellowish  cream-buff'  patch ;  middle  of  back  generally  streaked  with 
cream-buff;  scapulars,  lower  back,  and  upper  tail-coverts  soiled  grayish 
white ;  wings  and  tail  black ;  tail-feathers  with  pointed  tips  /  bill  blue-black. 
Ad.  9 . — Upper  parts  olive-buff,  streaked  with  black ;  crown  blackish,  with  a 
central  stripe  of  olive  buff ;  nape  finely  spotted  and  back  broadly  streaked 
with  black ;  wings  and  tail  brownish  fuscous ;  tail-feathers  vfith pointed  tips ; 
under  parts  yellowish  or  buffy  white.  Ad.  in  fall  and  /m.— Similar  to 
female,  but  huffier  and  more  olivaceous  throughout.  L.,  7*26 ;  W.,  3*76 ;  T., 
2-73;  B.,  -55. 

RemarJcs. — The  young  and  adults  in  fall  plumage  are  known  as  Reed- 
birds.  Adults  acquire  this  plumage  by  a  complete  molt  after  the  breeding 
season.  The  breeding  plumage  is  regained  by  a  complete  molt  in  the  spring, 
and  not,  as  has  been  supposed,  by  a  change  in  the  color  of  the  feathers  with- 
out molting.  Freshly  plumaged  males  have  the  black  veiled  by  yellow  tips 
to  the  feathers ;  these  gradually  wear  off,  and  by  June  have  almost  entirely 
disappeared  (cf.  Chapman,  Auk,  x,  1893,  p.  309). 

Range. — ^Breeds  from  southern  New  Jersey  northward  to  Nova  Scotia, 
westward  to  Utah  and  northern  Montana ;  leaves  the  United  States  by  way  of 
Florida,  and  winters  in  South  America. 
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Wftishlugton,  V.^  eoniraon  In  spriog^  abuodant  In  fall ;  May  1  to  May  27  ; 
Aug.  5  to  UcL  1.  *Sii]j^  Sin^,  tolurubJy  cotimioa  S.  It^  May  1  to  Get  5,  Cmii- 
bridgc,  very  tuimiiiioii  ti.  H.^  May  B  to  Stpt,  10. 

iV(»i,  of  grag^jcd)  on  tlio  ground.  ^'^^^      suveii^  jfrnyiAh  will  to,  fns- 

qutintly  tinged  witli  tlna  eolof  of  tbtt  numenms  irregular  tsputa  and  blotelicju  of 
oiive-brown  or  uinbcr,  -85  x  -62. 

In  Jud©  our  fields  and  meadows  echo  with  the  Bobolink's  "  mad 
music  "  as,  on  qiiiverinij  wing,  he  sings  in  ccstni^y  to  hiE*  nmUi  on  her 
nest  in  the  grasses  below.  What  a  wondorlul  song  it  is  I  An  irre- 
pressible out  burst ;  a  flood  of  molody  from  a  heart  oversowing  with 
the  joy  of  early  summer. 

But  tlii^  glad  season  is  soon  over.  Even  before  the  tide  of  the  year 
is  full,  the  Bobolink  begins  to  prepare  for  the  long  journey  to  his  win- 
ter Etisorts,  Doffing  his  jaunty  ecjstuine  of  black,  white,  and  bnfl,  he 
dons  the  less  conspicuous  dre^  of  his  mate,  and  tmvels  in  disguise 
under  the  ai*sumed  name  of  Keedbird  or  llieebird.  His  voice  is  hushed, 
save  for  a  single  call-note— a  metal  lit!  cidnk.  He  travels  both  by  day 
and  night,  and  from  the  sky  we  hear  his  watchword  as  he  signals  his 
coni  iianions. 

The  wild-riee  jnariihes  of  our  coasts  and  rivers  are  the  rendezvous 
of  the  countless  flocks  of  Bobolinks,  whioh  later  will  invade  South 
America,  stopping  m  route  to  visit  the  rice  fields  of  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia.  They  pass  the  winter  south  of  the  Amazon,  and  in 
March  or  April  begin  their  northward  journey.  The  malea.  in  flocks 
of  two  or  three  hundred,  precL^de  the  females  by  several  days^.  They 
reach  Florida  about  April  25,  and  itre  then  in  full  song»  OnJy  one 
who  has  heard  the  Bobtilink  sing  can  form  an  idea  of  the  eff^t  pro- 
duced by  a  Hock  ot  three  hundred  singini?^  in  chorus. 

495i  Molothma  ater  (  BoddX  Cowatrtf^  Ad.  3 Heod,  neck,  and 
brenrtl  eoffee-brown;  rLitt  of  tho  plurnajere  gloetty  black,  witli  motallitj  hlubh 

and  groeniflh  roHeotioiif*,  Ad.  9* — 
Dark  browriifih  gray,  lighter  helow, 
espi3<i:ial]y  on  the  throat,  T/>un^  m 
Jir*f  piumage.—i^iniMAr  to  the  ftJiiiiilii, 
but  whiter  beloWj  all  tiie  fodthoni 
odj^ed  with  huffy.  This  plumogi^  i» 
Wfim  but  a  «hort  time,  and  then 
(.vhaojTtjd  for  that  of  the  ndult.    3  L., 

M,— ^  i?^jfjf?i.— Bretnifl  troin  Ti'sas  to  P^ow 

Brunswick  and  Manitoba;  wintcTa  from  BiiuthL^m  llUiioii*  f+outliwanh 

WasiiinKton,  nether  rare  P.      comnifin  T.  V.  ^^^^^^  coiiinion  8.  R., 

M«h.  22  Ut  Nov.  11.  Cauibrld^fo^  vury  eommun  K.,  Mdip  iJ5  to  Oct.  16?  ye- 
eiisieniil  in  winter. 
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JViw<,  none,  the  eggs  being  laid  in  the  nests  of  other  species.  Eggs^  white, 
evenly  and  distinctly  speckled  with  cinnamon-brown  or  umber,  -86  x  '65. 

The  Cowbird  is  an  acknowledi^ed  villain,  and  has  no  standing  in 
the  bird  world.  English  Sparrows,  either  because  they  are  not  aware 
of  the  customs  of  New- World  bird  life,  or  because  of  a  possible  and 
not  unlikely  affinity,  associate  with  him ;  but  no  self-respecting  Ameri- 
can bird  will  be  found  in  his  company. 

As  an  outcast  he  makes  the  best  of  things,  and  gathers  about  him 
a  band  of  kindred  spirits  who  know  no  law.  There  is  an  air  about  the 
group  which  at  once  tells  the  critical  observer  that  their  deeds  are 
evil.  No  joyous  song  swells  the  throat  of  the  male.  His  chief  con- 
tribution to  the  chorus  of  springtime  is  a  guttural  bubbling  produced 
with  apparently  nauseous  effort.  In  small  flocks  they  visit  both 
pasture  and  woodland,  and  are  given  to  following  cattle,  clustering 
about  the  feet  of  the  herd,  presumably  to  feed  on  the  insects  found 
there.  They  build  no  nest,  and  the  females,  lacking  every  moral  and 
maternal  instinct,  leave  their  companions  only  long  enough  to  deposit 
their  eggs  in  the  nests  of  other  and  smaller  birds.  I  can  imagine  no 
sight  more  strongly  suggestive  of  a  thoroughly  despicable  nature  than 
a  female  Cowbird  sneaking  through  the  trees  or  bushes  in  search  of  a 
victim  upon  whom  to  shift  the  duties  of  motherhood. 

The  ill-gotten  offspring  are  bom  with  the  Cowbird  character  fully 
developed.  They  demand  by  far  the  greater  share  of  the  food,  and 
through  gluttony  or  mere  size  alone  starve  or  crowd  out  the  rightful 
occupants  of  the  nest.  They  accept  the  attention  of  their  foster-par- 
ents long  after  they  could  care  for  themselves;  and  when  nothing 
more  is  to  be  gained  desert  them  and  join  the  growing  flocks  of  their 
kind  in  the  grainflelds. 

497*  ZaAthocephalns  xanthocephalnfl  {Bonap.).  Yellow- 
HEADBD  Blackbird.  Ad.  5  .—Head,  neck,  throat,  and  breast  orango-yellow ; 
region  before  the  eye  and  chin  black ;  outer  wing-coverts  white,  rest  of  the 
plumage  black.  Ad.  9  . — Forehead,  line  over  the  eye,  sides  of  the  head,  throat, 
and  upper  breast  pale,  dirty  yellow,  more  or  less  mixed  with  white :  lower 
breast  generally  more  or  less  marked  with  white  ;  rest  of  the  plumage  grayish 
brown.   L.,  10-00  ;  W.,  5-50  ;  T.,  4-05 ;  B.,  -85. 

Bange. — Western  North  America,  north  to  Manitoba,  east  to  Illinois ;  win- 
ters from  the  Southern  States  southward  ;  accidental  in  Massacliusetts,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  and  Florida. 

Washington,  A.  V.,  one  instance,  Aug.    Cambridge,  A.  V.,  one  record,  Oct. 

Nest^  bulky,  of  coarse  reeds,  grasses,  etc.,  in  marshes.  Eggs^  four  to  five, 
^rrayish  white,  evenly  and  rather  obscurely  speckled  with  pale  cinnamon- 
brown,  1-00  X  -72. 

"  These  birds  are  largely  terrestrial  in  their  habits,  and  during  the 
fall  and  winter  months  are  generally  distributed  over  the  prairies  and 
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plains,  often  following  and  running  about  with  the  cattle,  in  company 
with  Cowbirds ;  but  their  natural  home  is  on  or  about  the  marshy, 
weedy  grounds,  and  during  the  breeding  season  [they  are]  seldom  to 
be  met  with  far  away.  .  .  . 

"Their  notes  are  harsh,  and  their  attempt  at  song  a  laborious, 
whistling,  squeaky,  chuckling  sound  "  (Gross). 

498*  phcBiiioeiiB   (Linn.).     Ked-winoed  Blagkiukd. 

Ad.  6. — Lesser  wing-coverts — "  shoulders  "—bright  scarlet;  middle  wing- 
coverts  varying  from  ochraceous-buff  to  butty  white ;  rest  of  the  plumage 
black — in  fall  and  winter  specimens  more  or  less  tipped  with  rusty.  Im.  s . — 
Upper  parts  margined  with  rusty  and  butty ;  under  parts  tipped  with  whitish ; 
lesser  wing-coverts  dull  orange-red  mixed  with  black.  Ad.  9 . — Head  and 
back  blackish,  streaked  with  rusty  and  butty  ;  rump  and  upper  tail-coverts 
fuscous,  more  or  less  edged  with  ashy ;  wings  fuscous,  edged  with  butty,  the 
lesser  coverts  sometimes  tinged  with  reddish;  under  parts  conspicuously 
streaked  with  black  and  white;  the  throat  tinged  with  orange  or  yellow. 
6  L.,  9-51 ;  W.,  4  72 ;  T.,  3  77 ;  B.,  -88. 

Range. — Eastern  North  America ;  breeds  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  New 
Brunswick  and  Manitoba,  and  winters  from  Virginia  southward. 

Washington,  common  P.  K.,  abundant  in  migrations.  Sing  Sing,  common 
S.  li.,  Feb.  25  to  Nov.  11.  Cambridge,  abundant  S.  R.,  Mch.  to  Aug. ;  a  few 
winter. 

Nest^  of  coarse  grasses,  weed  stalks,  etc.,  lined  with  finer  grasses  and  root- 
lets, attached  to  low  bushes  or  reeds.  Egijs^  three  to  five,  pale  blue,  singularly 
streaked,  spotted,  or  scrawled  with  dark  purple  or  black,  chiefly  at  the  larger 
end,  1-04  x  -72. 

A  swiftly  moving,  compact  band  of  silent  birds,  passing  low  through 
the  brown  orchard,  suddenly  wheels  and,  alighting  among  the  bare 
branches,  with  the  precision  of  a  trained  choir  breaks  into  a  wild, 
tinkling  glee.  It  is  quite  possible  that  in  the  summer  this  rude  chorus 
might  fail  to  awaken  enthusiasm,  but  in  the  spring  it  is  as  welcome 
and  inspiring  a  promise  of  the  new  year  as  the  peeping  of  frogs  or 
blooming  of  the  first  wild  flower. 

Plain,  streaked  Mrs.  Redwing,  who  has  been  spending  the  winter  in 
flocks  composed  only  of  others  of  her  sex,  soon  appears,  but  mating  is 
delayed  until  late  April  or  early  May.  Then  we  find  the  old  homes  in 
the  wet  meadows  and  marshes  occupied  by  apparently  the  same  birds 
which  have  dwelt  there  for  years. 

Mounting  the  topmost  branch  of  a  tree  not  far  from  the  nest,  the  male 
becomes  an  over-vigilant  sentinel.  His  rich  "  kong-quer-ree,"  which  by 
association  is  so  strongly  suggestive  of  reedy  marshes,  is  a  signal  that 
"  all's  well."  lie  challenges  all  suspicious  characters  by  an  inquiring 
chut,  chmk,  and  with  a  long,  shrill  alarm-note,  cliee-e-e'e-e,  circles  out  on 
fluttering  wings,  his  gorgeous  crimson  epaulets  showing  conspicuously. 
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The  nesting  season  is  a  short  one,  and  in  July  young  and  old  begin 
to  gather  in  flocks  in  the  mai-shes,  where  later  they  will  be  found,  in 
countless  numbers,  feeding  on  the  wild  rice. 

498b*  A«  p»  bryanti  Ridgw.  Florida  Kedwing. — Similar  to  tlio 
preceding,  but  smaller,  the  bill  much  more  slender ;  9  with  the  under  parts 
leas  broadly  streaked  witli  black.  W.,  3  70 ;  T.,  3*50 ;  B.,  -iK) ;  depth  of  bill 
at  nostril,  'SS. 

Bange, — Florida  and  the  Bahamas. 

601*  Stnmella  mmg^iia  {Linn.).  Meadowlark  ;  Field  Lark.  Ad. 
in  summer. — Prevailing  color  of  the  upper  parts  black,  the  crown  with  a  buffy 
line  through  the  center,  the  back  bordered  and  tipped  with  rufous  and  buffy ; 
outer  tail-feathers  mostly  white,  middle  ones  with  imperfect,  connected  bars, 
not  reaching  the  outer  edge  of  the  feather;  line  from  the  bill  over  the  eye 
yellow;  sides  of  the  throat  and  ear-coverts  whitish;  throat,  between  the 
lower  branch  of  the  under  mandible,  breast,  and  middle  of  the  upper  belly 
bright  yellow ;  a  black  crescent  on  the  breast ;  sides  and  lower  belly  whitish, 
spotted  or  streaked  with  black.  Winter  plumage. — Feathers  all  much  more 
widely  margined,  the  prevailing  color  of  the  upper  j^arts  rufous-brown ;  black 
breast  crescent  veiled  with  buffy ;  yellow  of  under  parts  duller.  L.,  10-75 ; 
W.,  4-76 ;  T.,  816  ;  B.,  180. 

Itemarlce. — This  bird  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  western  species  by 
its  much  darker  upper  parts,  by  the  imperfect,  confluent  tail-bars,  and  more 
especially  by  the  absence  of  yellow  on  the  sides  of  the  throat. 

Range. — Eastern  North  America ;  breeds  from  the  Gulf  to  New  Brunswick 
and  Minnesota ;  winters  from  Massachusetts  and  Illinois  southward. 

Washington,  common  P.  R.,  less  common  in  winter.  Sing  Sing,  tolerably 
common  S.  R.,  Feb.  20  to  Nov.  27 ;  a  few  winter.  Cambridge,  common  8.  R., 
not  common  W.  V. 

Nest^  of  grasses,  frequently  arched,  on  the  ground.  Eggs^  four  to  six, 
white,  spotted  or  speckled  with  cinnamon  or  reddish  brown,  1-15  x  "80. 

In  walking  through  grassy  fields,  meadows,  or  marshes,  we  some- 
times flush  rather  large,  brownish  birds,  which,  alternately  flapping 
and  sailing,  scale  away  with  a  flight  that  suggests  a  Quail's.  Their 
white  outer  tail-feathers  show  conspicuously,  and  if,  instead  of  return- 
ing to  the  ground,  they  alight  on  a  fence  or  the  outer  branch  of  a  tree, 
as  they  utter  a  nasal  peent,  they  will  nervously  flit  their  tails,  display- 
ing the  same  white  feathers. 

When  in  an  exposed  position  they  are  wary  and  difficult  to  ap- 
proach, but  when  walking  about  on  the  ground  they  trust  to  the  long 
grasses  for  protection,  and  sometimes  do  not  take  wing  until  one  is 
within  a  few  feet  of  them. 

In  Cuba  I  noticed  that  a  Meadowlark,  closely  related  to  ours,  was 
very  careful  to  conceal  its  brightly  colored  breast,  with  its  distinctly 
marked  crescent,  and,  although  even  perching  birds  were  not  shy^  tha^ 
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would  invariably  turn  their  backs  npon  me  as  1  draw  rjear.  Do  our 
Mtiaiiowkrks  priietiee  tbo  same  itnfmlito  habit  f 

Tiie  Meaduwbirk's  song  is  a  clcfir^  pluintive  wbistle  of  unusual 
swt^^tness.  It  is  subject  to  mui-b  variatioa,  both  individually  lind 
geographicallj.    The  birds  near  mj  home  at  Eugkwood,  N,  gen- 


erally  siugr    ^^r^'=|!E^^^=l^=r^  But 


the 


Bonga  of  Florida  birds  are  so  different,  I  hardly  recognized  them  by 
tbeir  notes. 

In  the  fall »  Meadow  larks  at  the  north  gather  in  flocks  and  resjort  to 
large  marshes, 

Lahk, — Prt! veiling  eolor  of  Iho  upper  pjirt£<  grnyiRh  browo,  crown  with  a  cen- 
tral bulTy  atr1|H3 ;  back  black,  featiiers  widely  ruflfifiiieii  with  grayiali  bnwn ; 
r^mp  and  u\t\\(sr  tail -coverts  with  rmrrow  black  Unrs  ■  outer  UU-fciitherii 
mostly  white;  middle  on^-s  brownish  gray^  borretl  with  hliick,  thu  burs  gen- 
criilly  mt  conatetedv  imd  ma  a  rule  ruauhing  the  inm'ginD  of  the  fcuthern; 
line  from  the  bill  over  the  eye  yellow;  ear-co%'crt3  gruyisli  white;  Uinxut 
jellow^  thifl  color  rejiching  up  on  tl^e  mie*  of  tbethnrnt  (ind  touching  the  eor- 
covtrtH ;  brciist  and  upper  btlly  yellow,  a  black  tTcst'tnt  on  the  breuBt ;  aldea 
and  lowtT  belly  whiti^^h^  spotted  or  streakt-d  with  Ukck*  Wmter  plumuge.— 
Upper  part*  more  widely  margined  with  gmyiah  hrown,  thei^e  gniyiah  brown 
tips  with  ftmnlK  broken  blnek  bare ;  yellow  of  under  parts  duller,  the  bluek 
crescent  veiled  with  whitish.    W.,  4  (K);  T.,  Sin* ;  B.,  1^25, 

Ritwjr.—*'^  Wcst^ni  Nurth  Aiiieriea,  north  to  British  Columbia  and  Mani- 
tobfl ;  eiLHt  n!gularly  to  Dakota,  Ncbriwka,  KariHUP,  and  TexaSi  sparingly  to 
ililiKils  and  Wisuionsin  ;  south  tliniugb  wfiatem  Mexico {Kidgw,). 

The  Western  Meadowlark  resembles  tlie  eoatem  bird  in  habits  but 
differ?  from  it  so  decidedly  in  song  that  some  ornithologists  consider 
it  u  distinct  sin^cies  and  not  a  geographical  race.  In  his  charnimg 
biography  of  the  Prairie  Lark,  P>riesc  E.  Thompson  writer:  "In  rich- 
Tiesa  of  voice  and  modulation  it  equals  or  excels  both  Wood  Thrush 
and  Nightingale,  and  in  tlie  power  and  beauty  of  its  articulation  U 
\im  no  Siuperior  in  the  whole  world  of  feathered  choristers  with  which 
£  am  acquainted    (Birds  of  Manitoba). 

Thfl  TKocptAL  f^j?*  Mtm^  icttru*),  a  South  Anierieftn  Hpeek'ft,  wafi  re- 
eordt?d  by  And u turn  m      dental  at  Chnrlc^ttjn,  Soiitli  i'ltroUnoK 

liOO.  IctertIS  0p1irltl8  (LinrhX  OmnARn  Obiolk,  Ad.  &  .^lletidf 
ncck^  IhriHit,  loul  uj>pcr  Imck  hbii'k  ^  breast^  belly,  lower  bnck^  and  leasflr 
wLng-eoverta  chuatQut;  wiiip*  nod  tail  futtt'ous,  more  or  IcHfr  cd^ed  or  tipped 
witli  whitiBlu  Ad.  s.— U[tpcr  purU  ^rniyinli  nlivti-green,  briirhttir  on  the 
hciid  and  rump  ;  wingi*  limcouB,  rindillt^  «nd  ^rtjutcr  ctiv^rtH  tipiKjd  wkli  whit- 
wh  ;  Uil  bright  ulive-grecu;  under  parti*  dull  yellow,   /w,  A^Jit*d^mr.— 
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Similar  to  the  ad.  9  ,  but  with  the  back  browner.  Im.  8 ,  second  yean— Simi- 
lar to  the  ad.  9  ,  but  with  the  throat  black  and  occasionally  patches  of  chest- 
nut on  the  under  parts.  L.,  7*32 ; 
W.,  818 ;  T.,  2-92 ;  B.,  -65. 

Bange.—'Eaatem  North  Amer- 
ica; breeds  from  the  Gulf  States 
to  Massachusetts  and  Ontario, 
and  winters  in  Central  America. 

Washington,  common  S.  R., 
Apl.  28  to  Sept  Sing  Sing,  com- 
mon S.  R..  May  2  to  Aug.  6.  Cam- 
bridge, S.  R.,  sometimes  rather 
common,  May  15  to  July. 

I^est,  pensile,  of  grasses  inter- 
woven, near  the  extremity  of  a 
limb,  ten  to  fifteen  feet  up.   Faas,  Fio.  78.-Orchard  Oriole.  (Im.  « .  second 
.     *  ^    .      , ,  .  ,      L.^  year.)  (Natural  size.) 

three  to  five,  bluish  white,  dis- 
tinctly and  obscurely  spotted,  blotched,  and  scrawled  with  fuscous  or  black, 
•79  X  -58. 

Although  the  Orchard  Oriole  generally  frequents  apple  orchards, 
he  is  entirely  at  home  among  the  shade  trees  of  our  lawns. 

There  is  an  air  of  refinement  about  this  bird  which  seems  to  per- 
vade his  whole  life  history.  He  dresses  quietly  but  with  excellent 
taste,  his  nest  is  of  the  choicest  materials,  while  his  song  suggests  the 
finished  effort  of  a  perfectly  trained  performer.  His  voice  is  indeed 
unusually  rich  and  flexible,  and  he  uses  it  with  rare  skill  and  expres- 
sion. Words  can  not  describe  his  song,  but  no  lover  of  bird-music 
will  be  long  in  the  vicinity  of  a  singing  Orchard  Oriole  without  learn- 
ing the  distinguished  songster's  name. 

607*  leteniS  gaSbvla,  (Linn.).  Baltimore  Oriole;  Firebird; 
Golden  Robin  ;  Hanu-nest.  Ad.  6  .—Head,  neck,  throat,  and  upper  back 
black ;  breast,  belly,  lower  back,  and  lesser  wing-coverts  deep,  rich,  reddish 
orange ;  wings  black,  the  outer  margin  of  the  greater  coverts  and  quills  edged 
with  white ;  end  half  of  middle  tail-feathers  black,  base  orange ;  all  the  others 
orange,  crossed  by  a  black  band  in  the  middle.  Ad.  9  .—Upper  parts  brown- 
ish or  grayish  orange,  brighter  on  the  rump ;  head  and  back  mottled  with 
black;  wings  fuscous,  greater  and  middle  coverts  tipped  with  white;  tail 
like  the  rump,  the  middle  feathers  stained  with  black;  under  parts  dull 
orange,  throat  sometimes  spotted  with  black.  L.,  7*53;  W.,  8*52;  T.,  2-84; 
B.,  -70. 

i?a«^tj.— Eastern  North  America;  breeds  from  the  Gulf  States  to  New 
Brunswick ;  winters  in  Central  America. 

Washington,  rather  common  S.  R.,  Apl.  28  to  Sept.  Sing  Sing,  common 
S.  R.,  May  2  to  Sept.  1.    Cambridge,  very  common  S.  R.,  May  8  through  Aug. 

JVest,  pensile,  of  grasses,  bark,  plant  libers,  hair,  strings,  etc.,  firmly  inter- 
woven, in  fruit  or  shade  trees,  near  the  extremity  of  a  limb  twenty  to  forty 
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f^et  up.  MfffjMyfGiit  to  six,  whitnj  «ingtiliir1y  «<jrawled  witJi  finu^  diBtiuct  ar 
obacmu  bluuk  or  l\iseous  Iid^jSj  liiid  witli  li  faw  npots  or  blotch tifi,  -U*  x  *03* 

Soirre times  Niiture^  as  if  to  reinintl  iis  of  the  I'inhniijji^  t>f  her  stores, 
i5enilH  frcjin  tho  trnpic*^  »  g»yij  attired  bin!  who  seems  quite  out  of 
place  umoiig  the  more  sobtriy  cltul  in  habit  unts  of  northern  dimes* 
The  genus  Jctsriis  contains  nearly  forty  ypocies,  all  more  or  lass 
brigtitly  dressec]  in  omnge,  yellow^  and  blat^k,  but  not  one  is  more 
beautiful  tlian  our  Baltimore  Oriole* 

Thore  k  reason  to  believe  that  he  is  not  unaware  of  bis  own 
charnia;  indeed,  wo  may  almost  suapwt  him  of  intentionally  display- 
ing them.  His  splendor  is  not  to  be  lost  in  the  forest,  and,  whistling 
loudly,  he  flashes  through  our  fruit  and  shtid^  trees. 

lie  generally  leaves  to  tlie  female  the  task  of  constructing  their 
wonderfully  made  nest,  but  he  seems  quite  as  deeply  interested  in  the 
p^rfarniance  as  if  he  were  a  skilled  weaver  hiniBelf ;  indeed,  he  would 
probably  assist  if  he  were  permitted. 

Young  Orioles  have  l>e(.ni  well  named  by  Mrs.  Olive  Thorn©  Miller 
the  cry-babies  of  the  bird  world.  Their  ceaseless  call  for  food  is 
Almost  as  rrjuch  a  midsummer  voice  as  the  song  of  cicjRlas^  Long 
after  they  have  left  the  m^^i  wo  may  find  them  in  the  different  trees 
about  otxr  lawn  calling  out  monotonously  and  persisleTitly  dee'dnth 
tke-dec,  until  one  of  the  parents  arrives  and  monientarily  stops  their 
mouths, 

BiTLLoc£*3  Oriole  i5QS.  M^rm  huilo<fM\  n  t!pe<!bB  of  our  Western  3tat6»j 
liU3  hcun  tttken  at  Btmgor,  Maine. 

60d,  Scolecopliafriu  eaMliiitis  iJ/u^^O-  Hitsty  Bi,A4?i^iimi>.  A4. 
A,  bneJinff  /j/ufji^i;*;.— Eutiro  pluiimjri]  tiui/orTft  glofwy  htuii*li  black;  tail- 
feathers  of  neurly  utjuiLl  lenji'tb.  AtL  S  ir^  J'aU  and  winter  pi ummft. — Simi- 
lar, hut  the  upper  part*  widely  tipped  with  nifouH  ur  nistyT  tlio  undeT  parts 
similarly  tippeil  with  ochmceoes-  or  cream-bnft';  a  bufTy  Iiqb  over  tha  eya. 
A<i.  9  in  hr^t'dintj  phmmj^, — Rlttte-t?oh>r,  flossy  above,  duller  1h*Iow;  wings 
and  tnil  darker  ntid  more  glossy.  Ad,  9  in  /fill  ami  winUr, — Sim  i  I  or,  but 
poTiiewhftt  ligluer*  the  up^KT  purta  widely  li[*pt^d  with  rnf(*us  or  ru^ityt  tho 
under  part«  t^iinihirly  tipptjd  with  ochraceoaB-  or  cream-bufT   L.jO*55;  W,, 

Breeds  fnam  Now  Brujiawkk  and  Munitob*  northward  to  Lahrn- 
dor  and  Alaska;  w intern  frotii  Vir^'iniu  j»fnJi.Jiwnnl. 

WasfhiairtffU,  etmiuuiri  W.  V.,  Oet.  5!5  to  ApL  ^^5.  Bing  Sing»  oomraon  T, 
v.,  Meh.  2fi  to  May  B ;  ^>etTt.  28  to  Nov.  37.  Cambridge^  very  common  T,  V., 
Mt'h.  U>  Mny  fi;  Sipr.  ^uid  <Vt. 

^fift^  of  twigs  and  iiuiirHo  ^rait*^i»H  Imvul  w'tth  flnvr  i^maasH,  in  coniferoun 
treua  or  on  Ihu  ^; round.  ^]fif«,  four  Lo  ^tiveD^  ^niytsiih  i^:ruen  to  }Hde  ^irtjon, 
thickly  blotdied  WiiU  light  and  ihirk  brown  and  purplt*,  POO  jc  ^Tft  (Cham* 
b«rlain). 
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This  bird  is  found  during  the  migrations  in  small  flocks  on  fresh- 
water meadows  or  about  open,  bushy  swamps,  feeding  on  the  ground 
in  alder  thickets  or  along  the  edges  of  swampy  woods.  It  resembles, 
more  or  less,  the  Red-winged  Blackbird  in  size,  flight,  and  notes,  but 
unlike  this  species,  with  which  it  sometimes  associates,  it  is  compara- 
tively quiet  and  retiring.  Only  at  times,  in  the  spring,  do  we  find  the 
flocks  musical  centers,  whence  issues  a  confused  medley  of  whistles, 
sweeter  and  higher-pitched  than  the  best  efl!orts  of  the  Redwings. 
Little  is  known  of  this  Blackbird  in  its  northern  home.  It  gathers 
into  flocks  early  in  the  summer,  and  the  most  frequently  heard  note 
is  a  "  cluck^^  not  in  the  least  characteristic.  Its  quiet  demeanor,  pale- 
yellow  eye,  and  uniform  color  are  its  chief  distinguishing  characters 
in  the  field,  where  it  may  be  mistaken  for  the  Bronzed  or  Purple 
Grackle.   The  gray  female  is  unlike  the  streaked  female  Redwing. 

J.  DwiGHT,  Jr. 

Breweb^s  Blackbird  {510.  ScolecopMgua  cyanocephalus)  inhabits  west- 
em  North  America,  and  is  of  casual  occurrence  as  far  east  as  Illinois  and 
Louisiana,  and  has  been  once  recorded  from  South  Carolina.  It  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  S.  carolinus  by  its  deep  violet-purple  head  and  the  compara- 
tive absence  of  rusty  tips  to  the  feathers. 

611*  QuiscalilS  quiflMmla  {Linn.).  Purple  Grackle  ;  Crow  Black- 
bird. (See  Fig.  46,  c.)  Ad.  6 . — Head,  neck,  throat,  and  upper  breast  all 
around  varying  from  brilliant  metallic  purple  to  bluish  green  or  steel-blue ; 
back  and  rump  varying  from  bottle-green  to  metallic  purple  or  shining  brassy 
green,  the  feathers  with  iridescent  bars  ;  wings  and  tail  externally  metallic 
purple  or  bluish  black ;  lower  breast  and  belly  resembling  the  back  but  duller. 
Ad.  9 . — Much  duller  than  the  male,  but  the  feathers  of  the  back  generally  show- 
ing at  least  traces  of  iridescence.    6  L.,  12-00-13-50 ;  W.,  5-66 ;  T.,  5-18 ;  B.,  118. 

Remarks. — Intermediates  between  this  and  the  Bronzed  Grackle  are  found 
where  their  ranges  adjoin,  but  typical  quiscula  always  has  iridescent  bars  on 
the  feathers  of  the  back,  rump,  and  belly,  while  in  (Bneus  these  bars  are  want- 
ing. (On  the  relationships  of  this  group  see  Chapman,  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat. 
Hist,  iv,  1892,  pp.  1-20.) 

Range.— BTQQ(\a  in  the  lower  Mississippi  Valley  and  east  of  the  Allegha- 
nies  fVom  Georgia  to  Massachusetts ;  winters  in  the  Southern  States. 

Washington,  common  T.  V.  and  8.  E.,  Feb.  20;  a  few  winter.  Sing  Sing, 
tolerably  common  S.  R.,  Feb.  15  to  Nov.  8. 

Nest^  bulky  and  compact,  of  mud  and  coarse  grasses  lined  with  finer 
grasses,  in  colonies,  generally  in  coniferous  trees  about  thirty  feet  up,  some- 
times in  bushes  or  holes  in  trees.  Eggs^  three  to  six,  very  variable,  generally 
pale  bluish  or  bluish  green,  singularly  spotted,  blotched,  or  scrawled  with 
cinnamon-brown,  umber,  or  black,  but  sometimes  evenly  speckled  with  brown- 
ish, and  rarely  almost  solid  cinnamon-  or  rufous-brown,  1-15  x  -82. 

When  winter  gives  signs  of  retreating  there  comes  from  the  south 
in  sable  array  the  tried  advance  guard  of  the  feathered  array  which  is 
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impatiently  awaiting  the  order  to  advance.  In  l-Ioso  rank  they  come, 
ph*i.hvTjx  after  phalans,  to  retiike  the  land  which  winter— ctnc^^  Cfontjuer- 
ing,  now  defeated— yields  to  ihem.  The  nir  refi^junds  tu  oiarshal  musio ; 
their  harsh  voices,  united,  rise  iji  an  inspiring  ehortia. 

The  enmpuign  over,  thty  settle  in  cobniea  on  ihcir  reeently  acqnire^] 
|K)ssession>^^  nnd  these  ciircless  rovers  beeome  so  attached  to  their  homes 
and  families  that  they  are  rarely  seen  far  from  their  vicinity.  Some- 
times we  may  see  them  walking  sedately  over  the  lawns  near  their 
home,  their  glossy  plumage  gleaming  in  the  lights  and  their  yellow 
eyes  giving  them  a  peculiar,  unhirdlike  expression.  But  when  their 
young  arc  old  enough  to  care  for  themselves  the  old  hahits  return, 
mul,  leading  their  olTspiiiig  into  the  world,  they  teach  thejn  the  ways 
(jf  wanderers,  Atm^tnig  (ithors  of  their  kindj  they  join  forces,  and  in 
the  fall  we  find  them  in  hoi^lcs  rava^dng  the  etmntry. 

The  Ciraekh^'s  disposiiiaii  is  as  gluumy  ns  his  phimiige  is  dark. 
Life  with  him  is  a  serious  aiFair*  lie  scenia  to  utterly  hick  the  Bine 
Jay^s  sense  of  humor.  As  a  parent  he  is  beyond  reproach,  and  every 
moment  is  devoted  to  the  caro  of  his  young,  but  it  is  all  done  in  a  joy- 
less way*  Eggs  and  nestlings  form  part  of  his  fare^  and  I  can  imagine 
bird-niothers  frightening  their  young  into  oljedienee  by  theatened  visits 
from  that  ogre,  the  Grackle* 

611a.  Q,  aglsene  (M^rd^.  Florida  Giuckul  A£  ^ Head, 
netrb,  tbront  and  uj>i>t:r  brciwt  nil  around  iiietallio  violet-purplo ;  hack  and 
rtitnp  rich  Iwttlb  gTCtjn^  the  feaUier»  with  foore  or  Ic^  eoncealud  iri*i<$t'fint. 
biKf^  ;  wliij^u  uDil  mil  oxternaDy  laotalLic  purple  or  bluish  h1fi;ek  ^  tho  wing- 
covcrta  gouomlly  wlt)i  iridus^junt  tip« ;  lowtr  brtiiHt  mid  Iwlly  iiimilur  the 
buck  but  duller.  Ad,  g  Not.  dtp^tinj^nilshiihle  in  uohir  from  the  9  ut'  (J.  quU- 
t'ula,  hut  ditttiriug  in  sLzu.    W.,       \  T,,  4  ii0;  Xi,  l-a/i* 

//rtw^e.— Coast  of  South  Carolina  wci*tward  thrciuj^h  utminil  Gaor(/ifl  to 
the  Mii*ftii*i*ippl ;  aouth  through  Florlik  to  Kty  We^iL 

This  is  a  locally  abundant  bird,  and  is  found  in  floeks  throughout 
the  year.  In  Florida  it  ^sometimes  lives  in  the  towns  in  w^hich  live- 
oaks  grow,  and  it  also  maBes  its  headquarters  m  cypress  "  bays/'  bnt 
its  favorite  resort  is  among  the  cabbage  palmettos,  upon  the  berries 
of  which  it  feeds, 

511tl.  Q.  WStki&uM  (Eid^w.).  Bronz£j>  GRArKLs;  Crow  Hlaok- 
ninii.  Ad.  d  Houd,  utsck,  throjit,  und  upjwr  brfuiit  all  around  v«rjing  from 
bril  l  Hint  metftlUc  purple  to  bluiBh  jufronn  or  Hteel-bluo;  baek  metallio  fl^ab 
bronrti,  the  featlicTs  wUhfrut  indt4ti^f.nf  bnrft ;  wicjprfi  aud  tail  nioUiUic  pur- 
pl(j4h  or  hiwMx  bimk  ;  lower  breiiat  aud  holly  similar  te  tho  back  but  duller. 
Ad.  Much  duller,  the  buek  and  belly  brownish,  Hometimeii  without  me- 
tallio rtjtkictions  and  novor  with  iridoficcot  Imrs.    W.,  5-62;  T.^  5-Qfi;  B.,  1'21. 

J5fia»j?#.— lireedi*  frojji  Texiw  to  Gruat  Shive  Lake,  eauit  to  the  Alleghanijo* 
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R8  far  north  aa  Pennsylvania,  and  north  of  this  eastward  to  Connecticut  and 
northward  to  Labrador ;  winters  in  the  lower  Mississippi  Valley. 

Washington,  rare  T.  V.,  between  Feb.  20  and  Apl.  15.  Sing  Sing,  tolera- 
bly common  T.  V.,  Apl.;  Nov.  Cambridge,  abundant  S.  R.,  Mch.  to  Oct; 
occasional  in  winter. 

"The  general  habits  of  the  Bronzed  Grackle  are  in  all  respects 
identical  with  those  of  the  Purple  Grackle.  .  .  . 

*•  Prom  an  almost  equal  familiarity  with  the  two  birds  we  are  able 
to  say  that  their  notes  differ  decidedly,  especially  those  of  the  male 
during  the  breeding  season,  the  *  song '  of  the  western  birds  being  very 
much  louder  and  more  musical  or  metallic  than  those  of  its  eastern 
relative  "  (Ridgway). 

618«  QaiscaJllS  major  VieilL  Boat-tailed  Grackle.  Ad.  $  .— 
Glossy  bluish  black ;  head,  throat,  and  breast  more  purplish,  wings  and  tail 
more  blackish.  Ad.  9 . — Much  smaller,  upper  parts  blackish  brown,  under 
parts  soiled  ocliraceous-butf.    $  L.,  16  00 ;  W.,  7*50 ;  T.,  7*00 ;  B.,  1-55. 

Bange, — Florida ;  north  along  the  Atlantic  coast  to  Virginia ;  west  along 
the  Gulf  coast  to  Texas. 

Neat,  bulky  and  compact,  of  grasses,  seaweed,  etc.,  with  a  median  layer  of 
mud  or  partially  decayed  vegetation,  in  colonies  in  bushes.  £gg8,  three  to 
five,  pale  bluish  white,  frequently  tinged  with  vinaceous-brown,  singularly 
spotted,  blotched,  and  scrawled  with  purplish  or  blackish,  1*32  x  -90. 

Boat-tail  Grackles  are  rarely  if  ever  found  far  from  water.  Shal- 
low lakes  or  marshy  lagoons  grown  with  aquatic  plants  are  their  fa- 
vorite resorts.  Here  they  may  be  seen  in  small  groups,  which  usually 
contain  more  males  than  females,  walking  or  jumping  from  plant  to 
plant,  sometimes  springing  into  the  air  to  catch  a  passing  insect,  or 
wading  along  the  shore  in  search  of  food. 

Their  usual  notes  are  hoarse,  rather  forced  whistles;  more  rarely 
they  utter  a  singular  rolling  call,- which  bears  a  close  resemblance  to 
the  sound  produced  by  a  Coot  in  pattering  over  the  water. 

Family  Fringillid^.  Finches,  Sparrows,  etc. 

This,  the  largest  family  of  birds,  contains  some  five  hundred  and 
fifty  species,  which  are  represented  in  all  parts  of  the  world  except 
the  Australian  region.  Its  members  present  wide  diversity  of  form 
and  habit,  but  generally  agree  in  possessing  stout,  conical  bills,  which 
are  admirably  adapted  to  crush  seeds.  They  are  thus  chief  among 
seed-eaters,  and  for  this  reason  are  not  so  migratory  as  insect-eating 
species. 

The  brown,  streaked  Sparrows  are,  to  a  large  extent,  field-  or  plain- 
inhabiting,  and  their  neutral  colors  are  therefore  a  means  of  protec- 
tion in  the  exposed  situations  they  inhabit.   The  brighter  Grosbeaks 
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and  Finches  are  more  arboreal.  Many  species  take  high  rank  as  song- 
sters, and  some  of  our  favorite  cage-birds  belong  to  this  family. 

KEY  TO  TUB  SPECIES. 

I.  Under  parts  with  red. 

II.  Under  parts  with  no  red  and  without  distinct  streaks ;  throat  or  breast 

sometimes  with  a  patch  or  spot 

III.  Under  parts  without  red  and  with  numerous  breaks. 

I.  Under  paxia  with  red. 

A.  Wing-coverts  plainly  tipped  with  white  or  whitish,  or  with  a  white 
or  yellow  band  in  the  wing. 

a.  No  red  in  the  upper  parts. 

a».  Back  black,  rump  whitish,  throat  black,  breast  and  under  wing- 
coverts  rosy  red  .    .   .   595.  Kose-breasted  Grosbeak  (  6  ad.). 

o*.  Back  and  under  parte  streaked  with  black ;  under  wing-coverte 
rosy  red   595.  Rose-breasted  Grosbeak  (  6  ini.). 

b.  Red  on  upper  parts  conllned  to  crown  or  forehead,  and  sometimes  a 

tinge  on  the  rump ;  wing  under  3*25. 

Rump  and  flanks  generally  without  blackish  streaks;  feathers 
of  back  generally  with  whitish  borders. 

527.  Greenland  Redpoll.   527a.  IIoart  Redpoll. 
6».  Rump  and  flanks  always  streaked ;  feathers  of  back  with  little 
if  any  white  and  generally  with  brownish  borders. 

528.  Redpoll  and  races. 
b*.  Back  cinnamon-brown,  unstreaked;  crown,  nape,  and  sides  of 
the  nock  black ;  a  yellow  band  in  the  wing. 

European  Goldfinch. 

c.  Red  or  pink  spread  more  or  less  over  entire  upper  parte;  wing  over 

3-25. 

Tips  of  mandibles  crossed. 

522.  White-winged  Crossbill  (  8  ad.). 
c«  Bill  stout ;  mandibles  not  crossed  .  515.  Pine  Grosbeak  (  $  ad.). 
Ji.  Win^-coverte  not  tipped  with  white. 

a.  Throat  black  or  blackish ;  wings  and  tail  red ;  body  red  or  olive. 

593.  Cardinal. 

b.  Throat  and  more  or  less  of  under  parte  red  or  greenish  red. 

Plumage  blood-red,  brownish  red,  or  greenish  red ;  tips  of  the 

mandibles  crossed  521.  Am.  Crossbill  6  . 

6".  Plumage  dull  reddish ;  belly  whitish  ;  back  indistinctly  streaked, 
with  bristly  feathers  over  the  nostrils. 

517.  Purple  Finch  ( 6  ad.). 

b*.  Head  blue ;  back  green ;  rump  red. 

601.  Painted  Buntino  (  $  ad.). 
H.  Under  parts  with  no  red  and  withont  distinct  streaks; 
throat  or  breast  sometimes  with  a  patch  or  spot. 

1.  Tail  with  white  spote,  bars,  or  patches. 
A.  Back  plain,  without  streaks. 
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a.  Throat  and  breast  black,  brown,  or  slate-color,  sharply  defined 
fi-om  the  white  belly. 

a*.  Breast  black  or  brown  ;  sides  rufous  ....  587.  Towhee. 
a*.  Breast  slate-color;  sides  the  same,  or  brownish. 

567.  JuNco.   567 e.  Carolina  J  unco. 

b.  Throat  and  belly  more  or  less  yellow  or  ashy. 
6».  Wing  over  4*00 ;  bill  stout,  greenish  yellow. 

514.  Evening  Grosbeak. 
6*.  Bill  small  and  sharp;  back  brown;  throat  yellowish. 

529.  Goldfinch  (  9  and  im.). 
b*.  Body  bright  yellow,  cap  black  .   .   529.  Goldfinch  (  6  ad.). 
e.  Under  parts  pure  white,  middle  of  back  black. 

534.  Snowflake. 

jff.  Back  streaked  with  black,  brown,  or  white. 

a.  Bend  of  the  wing  yellow ;  tail  under  2*20. 

546.  Grasshopper  Sparrow. 

b.  Breast  black  or  blackish ;  lesser  wing-coverts  reddish  brown. 

589.  McCown's  Lonospur  6 . 

c.  Breast  buffy ;  belly  whitish ;  outer  tail-feathers  white,  next  three 
or  four  more  or  less  white  with  a  black  band  at  the  end ;  seconda- 
ries not  entirely  white   539.  McCown's  Lonospur  9 . 

d.  Under  parts  entirely  light  brown  or  bulFy,  only  two  outer  tail- 
feathers  white ;  no  yellow  on  the  bend  of  the  wing. 

537.  Smith's  Lonospur. 

e.  Under  parts  pure  white,  with  a  blackish  spot  on  the  center  of  the 
breast,  a  black  stripe  on  the  sides  of  the  throat;  sides  of  the 
crown  and  ear-coverts  chestnut    ....   552.  Lark  Sparrow. 

/.  Wing  slightly  over  4-00 ;  under  parts  pure  white  or  washed  with 
rusty ;  head  and  rump  white  or  rusty ;  most  of  secondaries  white. 

534.  Snowflake. 

2.  Tail  without  large  white  spots  or  patches. 
A0  Back  plain,  without  distinct  streaks. 

a.  B^ck  blue,  bluish,  or  brownish  blue. 

aK  Wing  over  3*00;  lesser  wing-coverts  chestnut  or  with  broad 
chestnut  tips   597.  Blue  Grosbeak. 

a*.  Wing  imder  3-00 ;  lesser  wing-covcrts  blue  or  bluish,  tipped 
with  light  brown   598.  Indigo  Bunting. 

b.  Back  green  or  greenish,  or  rump  yellow  or  greenish  yellow. 
b^.  Man«Uble8  not  crossed. 

Back  greenish  601.  Painted  Bunting  9  . 

b*.  Back  and  under  parts  slaty  gray  ;  bill  black. 

515.  Pine  Grosbeak  (  9  and  iin.). 
b*.  Forehead,  rump,  under  parts,  and  scapulars  yellow  or  brown- 
ish yellow;  secondaries  white;  bill  yellow. 

514.  Evening  Grosbeak  $ . 

cK  Mandibles  crossed. 
6».  Wing-bars  white  ....   522.  White-winged  Crossbill. 

c*.  Without  whit<)  wing-bars  521.  Am.  Crossbill, 
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c.  Back  brown  or  brownish,  nahy,  or  slate-color. 
c\  Head  and  rump  yellowish  or  reddish ;  wing- bars  white ;  wing 

/  over  4*0d  515.  Pink  Grosbeak  (  9  and  im.). 

6«.  Under  parts  brownish  cream-buflf ;  wing-coverts  with  broad 
chestnut  tips ;  wing  over  3-00   .   .   .   597.  Blub  Grosbeak  9 . 
c».  Under  parts  whitish ;  wing  without  yellow  and  under  8*00. 

598.  Indioo  Bunting  9. 
c*.  Back  ashy ;  spot  before  the  eye  and  on  bend  of  wing  yellow. 

550.  Seaside  Sparrow. 

B.  Back  distinctly  streaked, 
a.  Bend  of  the  wing  yellow. 
a>.  Tail  over  2*20. 
a».  A  white  throat-patch;  breast  gray;  a  yellowish  line  over 

the  eye   558.  Wiiite-throated  Sparrow. 

a*.  A  black  spot  on  the  throat ;  breast  yellow,  or  both. 

604.  DiCKGISSEL. 

o*.  No  yellow  over  the  eye;  breast  ashy  or  bulFy;  outer  tail- 
feathers  much  the  shortest. 

575.  Pine- WOODS  Sparrow.    575a.  Bachman^s  Sparrow. 
6».  Tail  under  2*20,  the  feathers  narrow  and  sharply  pointed. 
b*.  Crown  olive-brown,  a  blue-gray  line  through  its  center; 
cheeks  and  breast  ochraceous-buii*. 

549a.  Nelson's  Sparrow. 
Crown  blackish,  a  cream-buff  line  through  its  center. 

546.  Grasshopper  Sparrow. 

hi  Bend  of  the  wing  not  yellow, 
ft*.  Crown  bright  reddish  brown,  the  feathers  sometimes  tipped 
with  ashy  or  brownish,  but  without  black  streaks. 
6».  No  white  or  whitish  wing-bars;  outer  tail-feathers  much 
shorter  than  middle  ones;  lesser  wing-coverts,  upper  tail- 
coverts,  and  margins  of  most  of  the  tail-feathers  rufous;  wing 

under  2*50    584.  Swamp  Sparrow. 

h*.  Cheeks  and  throat  ashy,  a  narrow  reddish  brown  line  from 
back  of  the  eye  to  the  nape,  an  indistinct  black  spot  in  the 

center  of  the  breast   659.  Tree  Sparrow. 

ft*.  Eye-ring  whitish,  entire  bill  brownish  flesh-color. 

563.  Field  Sparrow. 
ft».  Rump  slaty  gray;  under  parts  generally  all  grayish  white; 
forehead  black,  with  a  narrow  grayish  line  in  its  middle,  a 
narrow  black  line  from  back  of  the  eye  to  the  nape. 

660.  Chipping  Sparrow. 
c».  Crown  streaked  or  spotted  with  black  or  black  and  white. 
c».  Crown  with  chestnut  streaks,  and  sometimes  a  slight  ashy 
line  through  its  center ;  no  white  or  whitish  wing-bars ;  outer 
tail-fgathers  much  shorter  than  middle  ones. 

584.  Swamp  Sparrow  (Im.). 
A  Crown  with  reddish  brown ;  rump  ashy ;  wing-bars  butty ; 
middle  tail-feathers  shortest.   560.  Chipping  Sparrow  (Im.). 
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c«.  Center  of  crown  white;  the  sides  black;  wing-bars  white. 

554.  WlIITE-OROWWBD  SPARIIOW. 

c».  Crown  grnyish  ;  mandibles  crossed    .   521.  AS.  Crossbill. 

Crown  mixed  grayish  brown  and  rufous,  ashy,  or  slate-color, 
without  black  streaks. 

(fi.  Wing  2*50 ;  bill  brownish  flesh-color ;  back  rufous,  streaked 
with  black   663.  Field  Sparrow. 

ifi.  Wing  8*00;  center  of  crown  grayish  brown,  bordered  by 
chestnut  -  rufous ;  back  grayish  brown,  spotted  with  olive- 
brown    554.  WlIlTE-CROWNKD  SPARROW. 

d*.  Crown  slate-color;  a  chestnut  pat<jh  behind  the  eye;  throat 

black  P.  282.  English  Sparrow  S  . 

d*.  Crown  entirely  dull  brown;  IcHser  wing-coverts  broadly 

tipped  with  buffy  P.  282.  Enolish  Sparrow  9 . 

TTT-  Under  paxia  without  red  and  with  numerous  streaks. 
1.  Tail-featliere  without  white  or  yellow  spots  or  patches,  the  outer  ones 
little  if  any  shorter  than  the  middle  pair. 

A.  Head  of  about  the  same  color  as  the  back ;  no  yellow  over  the  eye,  or 
on  the  bend  of  the  wing,  or  under  wing-coverts. 

a.  Kump  yellowish  or  yellowish  green;  mandibles  crossed. 
a».  Wing-coverts  tipped  with  white. 

522.  WniTE-wiNOED  Crossbill  9 . 
a*.  Wing-coverts  not  tipped  with  white  .   .   621.  Am.  Crossbill  9 . 
^    b.  Mandibles  not  crossed ;  rump  brown  or  brownish  or  sandy  like  the 
back ;  wing  under  8*25. 

^.  Back  pale  brownish  ashy,  streaked  with  brownish;  a  whitish 
streak  over  the  eye ;  legs  flesh-color ;  first  primary  as  long  or  longer 

than  the  second  541.  Ipswich  Sparrow. 

^.  Back  and  most  of  under  parts  streaked  with  black  and  reddish 
brown ;  upper  and  under  tail-coverts  streaked ;  first  primary  shorter 
than  second ;  outer  tail-feathers  shorter  than  middle  ones. 

581.  Song  Sparrow. 
6*.  Back  distinctly  streaked ;  a  cream-buff  band  across  the  breast 

583.  Lincoln's  Finch. 

ft*.  Back  grayish  brown,  the  feathers  with  or  without  distinct 
streaks;  first  primaries  nearly  as  long  or  longer  than  second; 
outer  tail-feathers  longer  than  middle  pair ;  legs  and  feet  black- 
ish ;  with  bristly  feathers  over  the  nostrils. 

517.  Purple  Finch  9 . 
6».  Back  without  streaks;  no  bristly  feathers  over  the  nostrils. 

598.  Indigo  Bunting  9 . 
c.  Mandibles  not  crossed ;  upper  tail-feathers  and  tail  bright  reddish 
brown,  without  black  streaks ;  rump  brighter ;  wing  about  3*50. 

585.  Fox  Sparrow. 

B.  Head  of  about  the  same  color  as  the  back ;  a  yellow  mark  before  the 
eye,  or  on  the  bend  of  the  wing,  or  under  wing-covorts. 

a.  Wing  about  4*00 ;  under  wing-coverts  deep  yellow. 

595.  Kose-breasted  Grosbeak  9 . 
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b.  Wing  generally  under  2-90 ;  feathers  of  the  crown  black,  bordered 
by  chestnut-brown ;  a  butfy  line  through  the  center  of  crown. 

542a.  Savanna  Sparrow. 

c.  Wing  generally  over  2-90 ;  feathers  of  crown  with  small  black  cen- 
ters bordered  with  cinnamon-brown  and  pale  brownish  gray. 

541.  Ipswich  Sparrow. 

<i.  Wing  about  8*00 ;  breast  washed  with  yellow  .  .  604  Diokcissbl. 
e.  Wing  about  8-00 ;  sides  brownish ;  throat  white,  quite  different  from 

the  grayish  breast   558.  White-throated  Sparrow. 

C.  A  bright  red  crown-cap ;  no  yellow  before  the  eye  or  on  the  bend  of 
the  wing. 

a.  Kump  and  flanks  always  heavily  streaked  with  blackish. 

528.  Redpoll  and  races, 
ft.  Bump  white,  generally  without  streaks ;  flanks  lightly  streaked ; 
more  or  less  white  in  the  feathers  of  the  back. 

527.  Greenland  Redpoll.   527o.  Hoary  Redpoll. 
2.  Tail-feathers  without  white  or  yellow  patches,  narrow  and  generally 
sharply  pointed,  the  outer  feathers  always  much  shorter  than  the  middle 
pair. 

A.  Crown  of  a  different  color  from  the  back,  or  a  buffy  lino  over  the  eye. 
a.  Center  of  crown  with  a  more  or  less  distinct  brownish  or  butfy  line. 

o».  Nape  dull,  pale  olive-green,  of  the  same  color  as  the  line  over  the 
eye,  but  flnely  streaked  with  black  ;  back  rufous-brown,  streaked 

with  black   547.  Henslow's  Sparrow. 

«•  Nape  bright  rufous-brown,  the  feathers  bordered  by  gray;  the 
feathers  of  the  back  black,  bordered  by  butfy  whitish. 

548.  Leconte's  Sparrow. 
ft.  Center  of  crown  with  a  more  or  less  distinct  stripe  of  ashy  blue. 
bK  Breast  and  sides  distinctly  streaked  with  black  or  blackish. 

549.  Sharp-tailed  Sparrow. 
ft>.  Breast  and  sides  buffy  or  brownish,  the  former  generally  without 
distinct  black  streaks  .   549a.  Nelson's  Sharp-tailed  Sparrow. 

549ft.  Acadian  Sharp-tailed  Sparrow. 

B.  Crown  of  the  pame  color  as  the  back ;  no  buffy  line  over  the  eye. 
a.  A  yellow  spot  before  the  eye  and  on  the  bend  of  wing. 

a».  Upper  parts  very  dark  brown  or  black ;  the  feathers  edged  with 
olive-gray  or  ashy,  breast  generally  with  black  streaks.  (Florida.) 
550a.  Scott's  Seaside  Sparrow.   551.  Dusky  Seaside  Sparrow. 
cfl.  Back  olive-gray ;  breast  with  grayish  brown  streaks. 

550.  Seaside  Sparrow. 
ft.  No  yellow  before  the  eye ;  bend  of  the  wing  yellow. 

575.  Pine-woods  Sparrow.   575a.  Bachman's  Sparrow. 
c.  No  yellow  before  the  eye  or  on  the  bend  of  the  wing. 
A  broad  cream- buff*  band  across  the  breast 

588.  Lincoln's  Sparrow. 
c*.  No  cream-butf  band  on  the  breast ;  streaks  on  the  breast  tending 

to  form  a  spot  in  Its  middle  581.  Song  Sparrow. 

8.  Tftil  with  white  patches  or  base  of  tail  yellow. 
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A.  Baiso  of  tho  tail  yellow   533.  Pine  Siskik. 

M.  Outer  tail-feathers  ivith  white  patches. 

a.  Hind  toe-nail  shorter  tliau  the  bill  from  the  nostril. 

a».  Lesser  wing-coverts  rufous ;  breast  streaked  with  black. 

540.  Vesper  Sparrow. 

a*  Sides  of  crown  and  cor-co verts  chestnut ;  a  black  spot  on  the  cen- 
ter of  the  breast   552.  Lark  Sparrow. 

b.  Ilind  toe-nail  longer  than  bill  from  nostril. 

6».  Under  parts  cream-bufi';  two  outer  tail-feathers  mostly  white. 

537.  Smith's  Long  spur. 
ft*.  Under  parts  whitish;  breast  streaked  or  spotted  with  black  or 
entirely  black ;  second  outer  tail-feather  with  but  little  white. 

536.  Lapland  Long  spur. 


A  Field  Key  to  the 
Adult  Male  Finches  and  Sparrows  of  the  Middle  States 
(Virginia  to  Massachusetts)  in  Breeding  Plumage. 

I.  Breast  with  more  or  less  yellow. 
IL  Breast  blue. 

III.  Breast  or  throat  red. 

IV.  Breast  without  either  yellow,  blue,  or  red. 

I.  Breast  with  more  or  learn  yellow. 

A.  Chin  white,  throat  black;  haunts  grassy  fields;  song  an  unmusical 
effort  of  six  or  seven  notes  delivered  with  great  earnestness  from  a 
low  perch  (rare  east  of  the  AUeghanies)  604.  Diokgissel. 

B.  Under  jmrts  and  breast  pure  yellow,  crown  and  wings  block ;  song  a 
sweet  canarylike  warble;  flight  undulating,  frequently  accompanied 
hy  the  notes  chic-o-ree,  per-chic-o-ree   529.  Goldfinch. 

H.  Breast  blue. 

A.  Length  over  6*00 ;  plumage  deep  blue,  a  chestnut  bar  across  the  wings 
(not  found  nortli  of  Virginia)   597.  Blue  Grosbeak. 

B.  Length  under  6*00 ;  plumage  indigo-blue ;  haunts  woody  fields,  scrub 
or  second  growth ;  song  clear  and  musical,  generally  delivered  from  a 
tree-top   598.  Indigo  Bunting. 

in*  Breast  or  throat  red* 

A.  Length  8*00 ;  throat  and  region  about  the  base  of  the  bill  black,  rest 
of  the  plumage  bright  vermilion-red;  head  with  a  conspicuous  crest; 
Bong  a  rich,  musical  whistle ;  call-note  an  insignificant  cheep  ;  haunts 
thickets  and  bushy  woodland  (rare  north  of  New  York  city). 

593.  Cardinal. 

B.  Length  7*50 ;  breast  rose-red ;  belly,  tip  of  the  tail,  rump,  and  a  band 
in  the  wings  white ;  rest  of  the  plumage  black ;  haunts  wooded  growths ; 
song  loud,  clear,  and  highly  musical ;  call-note  a  metallic  peek, 

595.  Rose-breasted  Grosbeak. 

C.  Length  under  6*50 ;  plumage  more  or  less  heavily  washed  with  dull 
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reddish ;  haunts  orchards  and  wooded  growths ;  song  a  liquid  warble ; 
call-note  a  metallic  chink,  frequently  uttered  while  on  the  wing. 

517.  PuRPLB  Finch. 

D.  Length  about  G'OO ;  plumage  dull  blood-red ;  mandibles  crossed  at 
the  tips ;  generally  found  in  small  flocks  in  coniferous  woods ;  utters 
a  clicking  or  whistled  note  when  on  the  wing  (rarely  found  south  of 
New  England  after  May  1)  521.  Rbd  Cbossbili^ 

E.  Breast  white,  tinged  with  brown ;  region  about  the  bill  red,  a  yellow 
band  in  the  wings  (rare  except  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  city). 

European  Goldfinch. 
nr.  Breast  without  either  yellow,  red»  or  blue. 

1.  Under  parts  distinctly  streaked  or  spotted. 

A.  Outer  tail-feathers  white,  showing  conspicuously  when  the  bird 
flies ;  haunts  dry  fields  and  roadsides ;  song  loud  and  musical. 

540.  Vesper  Sparrow. 

B,  Outer  tail-feathers  not  white. 

a.  Song  loud  and  musical :  an  abundant  and  familiar  bird  of  gen- 
eral distribution ;  spots  on  the  breast  tending  to  form  one  larger 
spot  in  the  center ;  crown  umber,  a  whitish  line  over  the  eye. 

581.  Song  Sparrow. 

b.  Song  not  loud  and  musical;  short  and  generally  unattractive; 
haunts  wet  meadows  or  marshes ;  passes  most  of  the  time  on  the 
ground,  rarely  perching  far  from  it,  and  when  flushed  generally 
returning  to  it. 

A  bulFy  line  over  the  eye  and  at  the  side  of  the  throat,  breast 
generally  washed  with  buify ;  haunts  only  salt  marshes  (rarely 
found  far  from  the  vicinity  of  the  seashore.) 

549.  Sharp-tailed  Sparrow. 
^.  No  buff  on  the  sides  of  the  head  or  breast ;  upper  parts  black- 
ish; song  tsip-taip-tsip^ae-e-e-B'r-r-r ;  rarely  breeds  south  of 
New  York  city ;  haunts  both  salt-  and  fresh-water  marshes. 

642a.  Savanna  Sparrow. 
6*.  Back  reddish,  head  and  neck  buffy  olive ;  haunts  generally 
wet  pastures ;  song  an  inconspicuous  aee-wick  (rather  rare,  liv- 
ing in  small  colonies  of  local  distribution). 

547.  Henslow's  Sparrow. 

2.  Under  parts  not  distinctly  streaked  or  spotted. 

A.  Throat  pure  white,  sharply  defined  from  the  grayish  breast,  a 
yellow  spot  over  the  eye;  crown  black,  with  a  central  stripe  of 
white;  haunts  thickets  or  bushy  woodlands;  song  u  high,  clear, 
musical  whistle ;  cull-note  a  sharp  chink. 

55b.   WUITE-TIIROATED  SpARROW. 

£.  Throat  and  breast  black. 

a.  Sides  of  the  throat  and  belly  white,  crown  ash,  sides  of  the 
head  chestnut  P.  282.  House  Sparrow. 

b.  Length  8*00 ;  sides  of  the  body  light  rufous,  outer  tail-feathers 
tipped  with  white ;  haunts  thickets  and  bushy  woodlands ;  call- 
note  a  vigorous  towhee  or  chee-wink   687.  Towhss. 
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C,  Throat  and  breast  slate-color^  like  the  back ;  belly  and  outer  tail- 
feathers  white ;  bill  iiesh-color  (nests  in  the  Middle  States  only  on 
the  higher  parts  of  the  AUeghanies)   567.  Junco. 

D,  Under  parts  white  or  whitish,  practically  all  one  color, 
a.  llaunts  wet  marshes. 

a*.  Haunts  always  salt  marshes,  generally  near  the  sea ;  back 

grayish   650.  Seaside  Sparrow. 

a«.  Haunts  both  salt-  and  fresh-water  marshes;  back  brown, 
streaked  with  black ;  cup  and  wings  chestnut ;  song  a  loud, 
sharp,  rapidly  repeated  weet-weet-weet,  etc. 

584.  Swamp  Sparrow. 
.     b.  Haunts  dry  fields,  pastures,  roadsides,  lawns,  thickets,  etc. 

b^.  Outer  tail-feathers  white,  middle  of  the  breast  with  a  small 
black  spot  (not  found  east  of  the  AUeghanies). 

552.  Lark  Finch. 

cK  Outer  tail-feathers  not  white. 

t«.  Upper  parts  reddish-brown,  bill  pinkish  flesh-color;  haunts 
bushy  fields  and  pastures ;  song  a  musical,  plaintive  c/ier- 
wee,  cher-wee,  cher-wee^  cheeo-dee-dee-dee-dee-dee. 

563.  Field  Sparrow. 

c".  Bill  dark  brown,  a  butfy  line  through  the  center  of  the 
ground;  song  an  insect-like zee-zee-zee-zee-zee. 

546.  Grasshopper  Sparrow. 

c**.  Back  streaked  with  black,  cap  chestnut,  a  white  line 
over  the  eye,  bill  black ;  song  a  monotonous  chippy-chippy- 
chippy  ^  etc   560.  Chipping  Sparrow. 

c».  Larger,  length  about  7*00;  crown  black,  with  a  wliite 
central  stripe;  throat  not  noticeably  diiFcrcnt  from  the 
breast;  no  yellow  over  the  eye  (rare;  nests  nortli  of  New 
England)   554.  White-crowned  Sparrow. 

614*  Cocothraustes  Tespertinus  {Coop.).  Evening  Grosbeak. 
Ad.  6  .—Forehead  yellow,  crown  black ;  sides  of  head  olive-brown,  becoming 
dull  yellow  on  rump;  belly  and  scapulars  yellow,  wings  and  tail  black; 
end  half  of  the  secondaries  and  their  coverts  white.  Ad.  9  . — Brownish  gray, 
lighter  on  the  under  parts,  more  or  less  tinged  with  yellow,  especially  on  the 
nape ;  wings  black,  inner  primaries  white  at  the  base,  secondaries  edged  witli 
white ;  tail  black,  the  feathers  tipped  with  white  on  the  inner  web ;  upper 
tail-coverts  black  tipped  with  white.   L.,  8  00 ;  W.,  4-50  ;  T.,  3  50 ;  B.,  72. 

Jiange. — Interior  of  North  America,  from  Manitoba  northward ;  southeast- 
ward in  winter  to  the  upper  Mississippi  Valley  and  casually  to  the  northern 
Atlantic  States. 

Cambridge,  known  to  have  occurred  only  in  winter  of  l889-'90. 

Nest^  known  but  from  few  specimens,  composed  of  small  twigs  lined  with 
bark,  hair,  or  rootlets,  placed  within  twenty  feet  of  the  ground.  A'(f(/8,  tliree 
to  four,  greenish,  blotched  with  pale  brown  (see  Davici). 

This  distinguished  inhabitnnt  of  the  far  northwest  is  a  coramon 
winter  visitant  in  Manitoba  and  the  contiguous  parts  of  the  bordering 
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States.  At  irregular  intervals  it  invades  the  northern  Mississippi 
Valley  in  numbers,  while  still  more  rarely  it  extends  its  wanderings 
to  the  north  Atlantic  States.  It  travels  in  flocks  of  from  six  or  eight 
to  sixty  individuals  which  by  their  tameness  show  their  ignorance  of 
man  and  his  ways.  They  feed  largely  on  the  buds  or  seeds  of  trees — 
maple,  elder,  and  box  elder.  Their  notes  are  described  by  different 
observers  as  a  slirill  ** cJieepy-teet"  and  a  " frog-like  peep"  while  one 
writer  remarks  that  "  the  males  have  a  single  metallic  cry  like  the 
note  of  a  trum|)et,  and  the  females  a  loud  chattering  like  the  large 
Cherry  Birds  (Ampelis  garruliis)"  Their  song  is  given  as  a  wander- 
ing, jerky  warble,  beginning  low,  suddenly  increasing  in  power,  and 
as  suddenly  ceasing,  as  though  the  singer  were  out  of  breath. 

During  the  winter  and  early  spring  of  1890  there  was  a  phenom- 
enal incursion  of  Evening  Grosbeaks  into  the  Northern  States,  ac- 
counts of  which,  by  Amos  W.  Butler,  will  be  found  in  The  Auk,  ix, 
1892,  pp.  238-347;  x,  1893,  pp.  155-157. 

616*  Pinicola  enucleator  (Linn.).  Pine  Grosbeak.  Ad.  6 — 
Slaty  gray,  more  or  less  strongly  washed  with  rose-red,  strongest  on  the 
crown,  rump,  upper  tail-coverts,  and  breast;  wings  fuscous,  their  coverts 
edged  with  white  ;  tail  fuscous.  Ad.  9  . — Slaty  gray,  crown,  upper  tail-cov- 
erts, and  breast  more  or  less  strongly  washed  with  olive-yellow ;  wings  and 
tail  as  in  the  6 .    /w.— Resembles  the  9  .   L.,  9-08 ;  W.,  4-36 ;  T.,  3-67 ;  B.,  -54. 

Bange. — "  Northern  portions  of  the  nortliern  hemisphere,  breeding  far 
nortli ;  in  winter  south,  in  North  America,  irregularly  to  the  northern  United 
States." 

Washington,  casual  in  winter.  Sing  Sing,  irregular  W.  V.,  Dec.  18  to 
Apl.  12.  Cambridge,  irregular  W.  V.,  frequently  common,  sometimes  abun- 
dant, Nov.  to  Mch. 

Nest^  of  twigs  and  rootlets  lined  with  finer  materials,  in  coniferous  trees  a 
few  feet  up.  Eijgs^ "  pale  greenish  blue,  spotted  and  blotched  with  dark  brown 
surface  markings  and  lilac  shell-spots,  1*05  x  -74." 

The  Pine  Grosbeak,  like  the  Spruce  Partridge  and  Canada  Jay,  may 
be  said  to  find  its  true  home  in  the  coniferous  forest  or  Canadian  belt, 
which  crosses  the  continent  diagonally  from  Maine  to  Alaska. 

Like  many  of  its  congeners  in  this  inhospitable  region,  it  nests  so 
early  in  the  springtime  that  the  winter's  frost  and  snow  are  still 
dominant  among  the  evergreens  when  the  eggs  come  to  claim  the  at- 
tention of  the  pair. 

Its  habits  at  this  season  are  but  little  known,  as  very  few  natural- 
ists have  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  it  in  its  native  pine  wood. 
But  in  midwinter,  when  it  comes  southward  in  search  of  food,  it  is  a 
well-known  frequenter,  in  flocks,  of  plantations  of  mountain-ash  trees, 
or  groups  of  sumach  bushes,  whose  unfallen  berries  provide  it  with  a 
bountiful  supply  of  nourishing  diet. 
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It  is  said  to  make  an  admirable  cage-bird,  as  it  retidily  takes  to 
confinement,  and  during  the  springtime  has  a  prolonged  and  melo- 
dious song. 

Its  form  has  a  general  resemblance  to  that  of  the  common  Robin, 
but  its  very  short,  thick  beak  and  its  forked  tail  are  striking  differ- 
ences. It  is  rather  slow  and  inactive  when  in  a  tree,  and  when  on  the 
wing  it  has  a  loud  whistle  which  is  very  characteristic ;  at  all  times 
its  colors,  as  above  described,  should  distinguish  the  bird  at  a  very 
considerable  distance.  Eknest  E.  Thompson. 

617*  Carpodacns  purpureiUB  {Gmel.).  Purple  Finch.  Ad.  6. 
—Entire  body  suffused  with  rose-red,  strongest  on  Uie  head,  rump,  and  breast, 
more  brownish  on  the  back ;  whiter,  gen- 
erally white,  on  the  belly ;  wings  and  tail 
brownish  fuscous,  the  outer  webs  of  the 
feathers  linely  edged  with  rose-red;  a 
small  tuft  of  bristly  feathers  over  the 
nostrils;  outer  tail  -  feathers  longest 
Ad.  9. — Very  different,  sparrowlike  in 
appearance;  upper  parts  dark  grayish 
brown,  finely  streaked  with  black  ;  wings 
and  tail  dark  grayish  brown;  under 
parts  white,  streaked,  or  with  wedge- 
shaped  spots  of  fuscous.    L.,  6*22 ;  W., 

3-24;  T.,  2-29;  B., -45.  ^      ^    ^    .   ^    ^         .  , 

,     ,  j     ij    Fio.  79.— Purple  Finch.  (Natural 

i?«narib.  —  Females  bear  a  decided  size.) 

resemblance  to  some  Sparrows,  but  the 

rounded  bill,  tufls  of  feathers  over  the  nostrils,  and  forked  tail  are  distin- 
guishing characters. 

Bange. — Eastern  North  America;  breeds  from  northern  Minnesota  and 
Long  Island  northward ;  winters  from  the  northern  States  to  the  Gulf. 

Washington,  common  W.  V.,  Sept.  15  to  May  15,  largely  a  migrant.  Sing 
Sing,  rare  P.  R.,  common  T.  V.  Cambridge,  P.  K.,  very  common  from  Mch.  to 
Oct. ;  irregular,  but  sometimes  abundant,  in  winter. 

NesU  of  twigs,  grasses,  and  rootlets,  thickly  lined  with  long  hairs,  in  conif- 
erous trees,  five  to  thirty  feet  up.  Egga^  four  to  six,  blue,  spotted  about  the 
larger  end  with  fuscous,  '79  x  '56. 

During  the  nesting  season  the  Purple  Finch  frequently  takes  up 
its  abode  in  private  grounds,  even  becoming  a  familiar  garden  bird, 
while  others  of  its  race  find  a  congenial  home  in  wild  mountain  forests, 
far  away  from  the  society  of  man.  The  rosy  plumage  of  the  males 
makes  it  attractively  noticeable  as  a  garden  bird ;  but  a  serious  offense 
must  be  charged  against  it— it  has  far  too  ready  a  taste  for  the  blos- 
soms of  fruit  trees,  and  is  perhaps  the  most  confirmed  bud-eater  of 
all  our  birds.  It  has  naturally  a  roving  disposition,  and,  in  the  autumn 
especially,  seems  ever  to  be  impelled  by  some  restless  impulse.  At  this 
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season  it  may  often  be  seen  descending  with  airy,  sweeping  flight  into 
some  leafless  treetop,  as  if  from  a  far  aorial  journey,  its  identity  made 
known  by  its  very  characteristic  utterance,  a  short,  rather  dull-sound- 
ing note,  scarcely  metallic — the  metal  pressed  the  instant  the  bell  is 
struck. 

Although  the  Purple  Finch  often  essays  to  sing  in  the  autumn 
and  earliest  spring,  its  full  powers  of  voice  belong  alone  to  the  nuptial 
season.  Then  it  easily  takes  its  place  among  our  noteworthy  song 
birds.  Its  full  song  is  a  sweet-toned,  carelessly  flowing  warble — not 
too  brief  to  miss  definite  character  as  a  song,  and  positive  enough  in 
modulation  and  delivery  to  find  ready  place  in  the  memory.  At  times, 
indeed,  its  singing  is  of  a  character  not  to  be  easily  forgotten.  The 
song  bursts  forth  as  if  from  some  uncontrollable  stress  of  gladness, 
and  is  repeated  uninterruptedly  over  and  over  again,  while  the  ecstatic 
bird  rises  high  into  the  air,  and,  still  singing,  descends  into  the  trees. 

Eugene  P.  Bicknell. 

Passer  domestiCllS  (Linn.).  House  Sparrow;  English  Sparrow. 
Ad.  6 . — Crown  gray,  bordered  from  the  eye  backward  and  on  the  nape  by 
chestnut;  lesser  wing-coverts  chestnut,  middle  coverts  tipped  with  white; 
back  streaked  with  black  and  chestnut ;  rump  ashy ;  middle  of  the  tliroat  and 
breast  black ;  sides  of  the  throat  white ;  belly  whitish.  Ad.  9  . — Head  and 
rump  grayish  brown;  back  streaked  with  black  and  deep  ochraceous-buft*; 
under  parts  dirty  wliitish,  the  breast  and  sides  washed  with  pale  grayish 
brown.   L.,  6-33 ;  W.,  3-01 ;  T.,  2  30 ;  B.,  -48. 

Range.—''''  Nearly  the  whole  of  Europe,  but  replaced  in  Italy  by  P.  italioR^ 
extending  eastward  to  Pereia  and  Central  Asia,  India,  and  Ceylon  "  (Sharpo). 
Introduced  and  naturalized  in  America,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  etc. 

Neaty  of  any  available  material  in  any  available  place.  Eggs^  varying  from 
plain  white  to  almost  uniform  olive- brown,  generally  white,  finely  and  evenly 
marked  with  olive,  1-86  x  -62. 

We  learn  from  Bulletin  No.  1  of  the  Division  of  Economic  Orni- 
thology and  Mammalogy  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture* that  this  pest  was  first  introduced  into  the  United  States  at 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  in  1851  and  1852.  As  late  as  1870  it  was  largely 
confined  to  the  cities  of  the  Atlantic  States,  but  since  that  date,  partly 
through  man's  agency  and  partly  through  the  bird's  rapid  increase  in 
numbers  and  adaptability,  it  has  spread  over  most  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  cast  of  the  great  plains,  and  isolated  colonies  are  estab- 
lished throughout  the  west. 


*  The  Eng^lish  Sparrow  {Passer  domesticus)  in  North  America,  especially  in 
its  Relations  to  ARricultun*.  Prepared  under  the  Direction  of  Dr.  C.  Hart  Mer- 
rlani,  Ornithologist,  by  Walter  B.  Barrows,  Assistant  Ornithologist,  Washington, 
1S89. 
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This  report  shows  that  in  ten  years  the  progeny  of  a  sinpjlo  pair  of 
Sparrows  might  amount  to  275,716,983,698 !  It  also  statcb  that  during 
the  year  1886  the  Sparrow  added  approximately  516,500  square  miles 
to  the  territory  occupied  by  it.  The  day  is  evidently  near  at  hand, 
therefore,  when  the  English  Sparrow  will  be  in  complete  possession  of 
the  country. 

Tho  European  Tree  Sparrow  {Passer  montanus)  has  become  naturalized 
in  and  about  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

68 !•  TiOxia  curvlroBira  minor  {Brehm).  American  Crossbill; 
Red  Crossbill.  Ad.  a.— Tips  of  the  mandibles  crossed;  body  dull  red, 
brighter  on  the  rump,  browner  on  the  back ;  wings  and  tail  fuscous.  Ad.  9  . 
Dull  olive-green,  yellower  on  tho  rump,  indistinctly  mottled  with  blackish  on 
the  head  and  back,  mixed  with  whitish  on  the  under  parts.  Im.  6 . — Similar 
to  the  9 ,  or  mixed  rod  and  green.  L.,  6-19 ;  W.,  3*40 ;  T.,  2-13 ;  B.,  -66. 

Mange. — Breeds  from  the  Northern  States  northward,  and,  in  the  Allegha- 
nies,  southward  to  tlio  Carolines ;  in  winter  wanders  irregularly  southward, 
sometimes  reaching  the  Gulf  States. 

Washington,  irregular  W.  V.,  sometimes  abundant.  Sing  Sing,  irregu- 
lar ;  noted  in  almost  every  month.  Cambridge,  of  irregular  occurrence  at  all 
seasons. 

Nest^  of  twigs  and  grasses,  lined  with  bits  of  moss  and  rootlets,  in  conifer- 
ous trees,  fifteen  to  thirty  feet  up.  Eggs^  three  to  four,  "  pale  greenish,  spotted 
and  dotted  about  tho  larger  end  with  various  shades  of  brown  and  lavender 
shell-markings,  1*75  x  'SV." 

These  parrotlike  Finches  are  famous  for  their  erratic  wanderings. 
They  seem  to  have  no  regard  for  the  laws  of  migration  which  regu- 
late the  journeys  of  most  birds,  and,  having  no  home  ties,  may  linger 
in  regions  which  offer  them  abundant  fare  without  much  regard  to 
season.  They  nest  early  in  tho  spring,  sometimes  when  they  are  far 
south  of  their  breeding  range,  but  they  seem  quite  unconcerned  by 
their  unusual  surroundings,  and  their  young  are  bom  and  raised  in 
a  foreign  land. 

Coniferous  forests  form  their  natural  surroundings,  and  their  bills 
are  especially  adapted  to  aid^them  in  forcing  off  the  scales  from  tlie 
cones  of  these  trees  to  obtain  tho  seed  within. 

They  live  in  flocks,  and  when  in  the  trees  climb  about  lik^  Parrots, 
sometimes  exhibiting  as  little  fear  of  man  as  Polly  on  her  pedestal. 
When  feeding,  they  have  a  short,  whistled  call-note ;  they  take  wing  in 
a  body,  and  their  undulating  flight  is  accompanied  by  a  sharp  click- 
ing or  whistled  note.  Their  song  is  described  as  "  varied  and  pleas- 
ing, but  not  powerful  or  in  any  respect  remarkable." 

6S8*  I«Ozia  leuooptera  Omel.  White-winoed  Croapbill.  Ad.  6 . 
— Tips  of  the  mandibles  erossed;  body  dull  pink,  brighter  on  the  rump,  more 
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or  less  marked  with  black  on  the  back ;  belly  whitish ;  wings  and  tail  black, 
the  greater  and  middle  wing-coverts,  and  sometimes  tcrtials,  tipped  with 
white.  Ad.  9  . — Dull  olive-green,  yellow  on  the  rump,  grayer  on  the  under 
parts,  mottled  with  blackish  on  the  head  and  back;  wings  and  tail  as  in 
the  4 .  Im.  S . — Similar  to  9 ,  but  passes  through  a  party-colored  plumage 
while  becoming  mature,  and,  as  in  the  preceding  species,  is  subject  to  much 
variation.   L.,  6  05 ;  W.,  3*27 ;  T.,  2-41 ;  B.,  -62. 

Range. — Breeds  from  the  Northern  States  northward ;  in  winter  wanders 
irregularly  southward,  sometimes  reaching  Illinois  and  Virginia. 

Washington,  casual.  Sing  Sing,  rare  T.  V.,  Oct.  29  to  Dec.  6.  Cambridge, 
irregular  W.  V. 

Ne«t^  of  twigs  and  strips  of  birch  bark,  covered  exteriorly  with  mosa 
( Ihtua)^  and  lined  with  soft  moss  and  hair,  on  the  fork  of  an  evergreen  in 
deep  forests.  Egg*.,  three  (?),  pale  blue,  spotted  and  streaked  near  larger  end 
with  reddish  brown  and  lilac,  -80  x  -55  (Chamberlain). 

Colonel  Goss  writes  that  in  general  habits  these  birds  resemble  the 
American  Crossbill.  Their  flight  is  swift  and  undulating.  While 
feeding  and  moving  about  they  are  quite  noisy,  almost  constantly 
uttering  a  plaintive  wheep  or  cheeping  note.  Their  song  is  low,  soft, 
and  sweet,  much  like  that  of  the  American  Goldfinch. 

687*  A^»itliliyf>^i*ti^wifl.««»ill  ( Jfnlh  )  Greenland  Kedpoll. — Simi- 
lar to  the  next,  but  "larger  (length  about  5-50-6-50),  with  projwrtionally 
thicker  and  less  acute  bill.  6  W.,  8*37 ;  T.,  2*75 ;  exposed  culmen,  -35 ;  depth 
ofB.  atbase,  -31." 

Jftiw^c.—"  Northern  Greenland  (breeding  from  69°-73''  N.  latitude)  and 
eastern  arctic  America,  south  to  Labrador  in  winter"  (Kidgw.). 

687ft«  A«  h*  ezilipes  (Cones).  Hoart  Redpoll.  Ad.  d .— Bill  ver>' 
sharply  pointed,  a  small  tuft  of  bristly  feathers  over  the  nostrils ;  crown-cap 
bright  red ;  back  dark  grayish  brown,  the  feathers  more  or  less  margined  with 
white ;  rump  white,  generally  unstreaked,  and  tinged  with  pink ;  wings  and 
tail  brownish  fuscous,  the  feathers  all  more  or  less  edged  with  white ;  middle 
of  the  throat  blackish,  breast  tinged  with  pink,  belly  white,  a  few  streaks  on 
the  side.  Ad.  9 . — Similar,  but  with  no  pink  on  the  rump  or  breast  Im. — 
Similar  to  the  9 ,  but  without  the  red  crown-cap.  L.,  5-00 ;  W.,  3-00 ;  T., 
2-30 ;  B.,  -30. 

Hef narks. — This  species  is  to  be  distinguished  from  Acantliis  linaria  and 
its  races  by  the  greater  amount  of  white  in  its  plumage,  its  unstreaked  rump, 
and  comparatively  unstreaked  under  parts. 

Range.— AicXXa  regions;  south  in  winter  rarely  to  the  northern  United 
States. 

Cambridge,  casual  W.  V. 

Nest.,  of  grass  and  twigs  lined  with  feathers,  in  a  low  tree  or  on  the 
ground.  Eggs^  three  to  five,  white,  tinged  with  blue  or  green,  spotted  with 
reddish  brown,  -65  x  -50  (Chamberlain). 

688.  Acanthlw  linaria  (Linn.).  Redpoll.  Ad.  S  .—Bill  very 
ftharply  pointed,  a  small  tuft  of  bristly  feathers  over  the  nostrils;  crown-cap 
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bright  red ;  back  fuscous  grayish  brown,  the  feathers  margined  with  ochra- 
ceous-buff ;  rump  tinged  with  pink  ;  wings  and  tail  fuscous,  the  feathers  more 
or  less  edged  with  whitish ;  middle  of  the  throat  blackish,  breast  suffused  with 
pink,  belly  white,  sides  streaked  witli  fuscous. 
jid,  9  —Similar,  but  without  pink  on  the  rump 
or  breast,  the  sides  more  heavily  streaked.  Im. 
— Similar  to  the  9 ,  but  witliout  a  red  crown- 
cap.  L.,5-32;  W.,2-80;  T.,2-32;  B.,-86;  depth 
of  B.  at  base,  -22. 

jg^;^^ —Breeds  in  the  northern  parts  of 
the  northern  hemisphere;  in  winter  migrates 
irregularly  southward,  in  America,  to  Illinois 
and  Virginia. 

Washington,  very  rare  and  irregular  W.  V.  Fio.  80.-Re^ll.  (Natural 
Sing  Sing,  irregular  W.  V.,  Nov.  25  to  Mch. 

26.   Cambridge,  irregular  W.  V.,  often  very  abundant,  Oct.  25  to  Apl.  10. 

Nest^  of  dry  grass  and  moss  lined  with  hair,  feathers,  or  plant  down,  in  a 
low  tree  or  tuft  of  grass.  jEggs^  four  to  six,  white,  tinged  with  green  or  blue, 
spotted  with  reddish  brown,  -65  x  -50  (Chamberlain). 

The  little  Redpoll  is  one  of  those  birds  that  are  best  known  as  win- 
ter visitors.  Sometimes  it  comes  from  the  north  in  flocks  when  driven 
from  home  by  the  annual  failure  of  the  food  supply,  and  speedily  at- 
tracts attention  by  frequenting  the  gardens  and  orchards,  even  when 
these  are  within  the  limits  of  a  town.  In  general  habits  it  resembles 
a  Goldfinch,  and  while  with  us  it  finds  its  wants  supplied  chiefly  by 
the  various  grasses  and  herbs  which  project  through  the  snow  and 
still  retain  their  seed  in  spite  of  wind  and  weather.  It  is  noted  for  its 
affectionate  and  confiding  disposition,  and  although  it  is  not  known 
to  breed  in  captivity  it  has  always  proved  an  easily  tamed  and  inter- 
esting pet.  Ernest  E.  Thompson. 

628a.  A.  L  holbCBllii  (Brehm).   IXolbosll^s  Kedpoll.— Similar  to 

A.  linaria^  but  larger,  the  bill  longer.    W.,  3-20 ;  T.,  2*35 ;  B.,  -38 ;  depth  of 

B.  at  base,  -22. 

Range. — Northern  coasts  of  Europe  and  Asia  (Norway  to  Japan),  and 
portions  of  Alaska";  casual  in  eastern  North  America. 

This  is  an  intermediate  between  A,  linaria  and  A,  I,  rostrata,  most 
closely  approaching  the  former,  from  which  it  sometimes  can  with 
difficulty  be  distinguished.  It  is  an  exceedingly  rare  bird  in  eastern 
North  America,  where  there  are  but  two  records  of  its  occurrence : 
Quebec  (Ridgway)  and  Massachusetts  (Brewster). 

6S8b*  A«  L  rosiraita  {Coues).  Greater  Eedpoll. — Similar  to  A, 
linaria^  but  larger,  the  margin  to  the  feathers  of  the  upper  parts  averaging 
darker,  the  bill  shorter  and  stouter.  L.,  5*50;  W.,  3-20;  T.,  2-55;  B.,  '35; 
depth  of  B.  at  base,  -28. 
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Range. — "Southern  Greenland  in  summer,  migrating  south,  in  winter, 
through  Labrador  to  (sparingly)  the  northern  border  of  the  United  States 
(New  England,  lower  Hudson  Valley,  northern  Illinois,  etc.),  and  west  to 
Manitoba"  (Ridgw.). 

Sing  Sing,  A.  V.   Cambridge,  irregular  W.  V.,  Nov.  to  Feb. 

"  The  Greater  Redpoll  is  often  rather  common,  and  in  February, 
1883,  it  occurred  along  the  seacoast  near  Boston  in  positive  abundance. 
On  the  19th  of  this  month  Mr.  Spelman  and  I  took  thirteen  specimens 
at  Revere  Beach  in  about  two  hours;  and  on  the  22d,  at  Nantasket 
Beach,  two  young  collectors,  by  a  few  random  shots  into  an  excep- 
tionally large,  mixed  flock  of  Redpolls,  secured  forty  specimens,  of 
which  six  proved  to  be  A,  linaria  and  thirty-four  rostrata, 

"  As  one  sees  them  in  winter  in  New  England,  the  forms  just  men- 
tioned, with  A,  homemannii  exilipeSy  do  not  differ  appreciably  in 
notes,  habits,  or  general  appearance.  It  is  true  that  A,  I.  rostrata 
may  be  often  recognized  by  its  superior  size,  but  the  birds  as  a  rule 
are  so  nervous  and  restless,  and  when  in  large  flocks  so  constantly  in 
motion  and  so  likely  to  depart  altogether  at  any  moment,  that  a  free 
use  of  the  gun  is  ordinarily  indispensable  to  positive  identification  " 
(Brewster,  Minot's  Land  Birds  and  Game  Birds,  2d  ed.,  App.,  p.  472). 

689*  Spiniis  tristis  (Linn.).  American  Goldfinch  ;  Yellow- 
bird  ;  Thistle-bird.  Ad.  6 . — Crown-cap  black ;  back  and  under  parts 
bright  yellow ;  wings  black,  the  coverts  and  secondaries  tipped  with  white ; 
tail  black,  the  feathers  with  white  on  their  inner  webs.  Ad.  9 . — Upper 
parts  grayish  brown  with  an  olive  tinge ;  wings  and  tail  as  in  the  6 ,  but 
somewhat  more  dusky  and  the  white  markings  less  distinct ;  under  parts 
whitish,  washed  with  buffy  brown  and  more  or  less  tinged  with  yellow,  espe- 
cially on  tlie  throat  Ad.  $  in  winter. — Similar  to  tlie  ad.  9 »  but  with  the 
wings  and  tail  as  in  summer.   L.,  5-10 ;  W.,  2-82 ;  T.,  1-95 ;  B.,  -40. 

Range. — Eastern  North  America;  breeds  from  South  Carolina  to  southern 
Labrador ;  winters  from  the  northern  United  States  to  the  Gulf. 

Washington,  common  P.  R.  Sing  Sing,  common  P.  R.  Cambridge,  very 
common  P.  R. 

Nest^  externally  of  fine  grasses,  strips  of  bark,  and  moss,  thickly  lined 
with  thistle  down,  in  trees  or  bushes,  live  to  thirty  feet  up.  ^gg^i  three  to 
six,  pale  bluish  white,  -65  x  '48. 

Except  when  nesting.  Goldfinches  are  generally  found  in  small 
flocks.  Few  birds  seem  to  enjoy  life  more  than  these  merry  rovers. 
Every  month  brings  them  a  change  of  fare,  and  in  pursuit  of  fresh 
dainties  the  nesting-time  is  delayed  almost  until  summer  begins  to  wane. 

Seed-bearing  plants,  whether  in  field  or  garden,  form  their  larder ; 
the  old  sunflowers  rattle  before  their  vigorous  attack;  the  thistles 
spring  into  sudden  blossom  of  black  and  gold  as  they  swing  from  tiio 
nodding  heads. 
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Their  flight  is  expressive  of  their  joyous  nature,  and  as  they  bound 
through  the  air  they  hum  a  gay 


Their  love  song  is  delivered  with  an  ecstasy  and  abandon  which  car- 
ries them  off  their  feet,  and  they  circle  ovec  the  fields  sowing  the  air 
with  music.  The  song  has  a  canarylike  character,  and  while  it  is  less 
varied  it  possesses  a  wild,  ringing  quality  wanting  in  the  cage-bound 
bird's  best  efforts. 

Tho  Black-headed  Goldfinch  {5S2.  Spinus  notatua)^  a  Mexican  species, 
is  recorded  by  Audubon  from  Kentucky,  where  its  occurrence  is,  of  course, 
purely  accidental. 

688«  Spinas  pinus  ( WiU.).  Pine  Siskin  ;  Pine  Finch.  Ad.—R\\\ 
sharply  pointed,  a  small  tuft  of  bristly  feathers  over  the  nostrils ;  upper  parts 
streaked  with  black,  the  feathers  margined  with  bufty ;  wings  fuscous,  most 
of  the  feathers  margined  with  yellow,  and  yellow  at  tJte  hose ;  tail  fuscous, 
all  but  the  middle  feathers  yellow  at  the  hose  /  under  parts  white,  tinged  with 
buify  and  heavily  streaked  with  black.    L.,  5-00 ;  W.,  2-76 ;  T.,  1-90 ;  B.,  -40. 

RemarJcB. — The  yellow  markings  in  the  wings  and  tail  of  this  species  will 
always  serve  to  distinguish  it. 

Range. — North  America  generally;  breeds  mostly  north  of  the  United 
States ;  winters  as  far  south  as  tho  Gulf. 

Wn.«*hington,  irregularly  abundant  W.  V.,  Oct.  to  Apl.  Sing  Sing,  irregu- 
lar P.  R.  Cambridge,  irregular  W.  V.,  Sept.  to  May ;  sometimes  very  abun- 
dant. 

JVea^,  of  twigs  and  rootlets,  lined  with  plant  down  and  long  hairs,  in  conif- 
erous trees.  Eggiy  four,  pale  bluish  white,  thinly  spotted  with  reddish  brown, 
•67  X  -46. 

Like  the  American  Crossbill,  this  bird  is  rather  erratic  in  its  move- 
ments, and  its  presence  or  absence  at  any  season  can  never  be  predicted 
with  certainty.  It  resembles  the  American  Goldfinch  in  habits,  but  is 
more  often  found  about  coniferous  trees,  and  its  notes  and  song  are 
less  musical.  It  has  been  found  nesting  in  May  at  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y. 
(Fisher),  and  at  Cornwall-on-Hudson  (Allen). 

Carduells  carduelis  {Linn.).  European  Goldfinch.  ^(2.— Kegion 
about  tho  base  of  the  bill  bright  red ;  crown,  and  a  stripe  extending  from  it 
on  to  the  sides  of  the  neck,  black;  back  cinnamon-brown;  wings  black, 
crossed  by  a  broad  yellow  band ;  tail  black,  the  inner  webs  of  the  feathers 
tipped  with  white ;  under  parts  white,  the  sides  tinged  with  tho  color  of  the 
back.    L.,  5-50 ;  W.,  3-00 ;  T.,  2-95 ;  B.,  -50. 
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Range. — Europe  generally,  except  extreme  northern  part"  (Sharpe).  In- 
troduced near  New  York  city  and  Boston. 

Negt^  externally,  of  grasses  and  plant  down,  lined  with  plant  down,  in 
coniferous  trees.   Egga^  four  to  five,  white,  witli  purplish  spots,  -72  x  '50. 

This  European  species  was  introduced  into  this  country  at  Ho- 
boken,  N.  J.,  in  1878.  The  following  year  it  appeared  in  Central 
Park,  New  York  city.  It  has  since  spread  over  the  northern  parts 
of  the  city,  and  in  favorable  places  is  a  not  uncommon  permanent 
resident.  It  has  also  been  introduced  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  Mass., 
where  it  is  to  be  found  in  small  numbers.  In  general  habits  it  resem- 
bles its  American  cousin,  with  which  it  sometimes  associates. 

684«  Pleetrophenax  nivalis  {Linn.),  Snowflake;  8now  Bunt- 
ing. Ad.  6  in  summer. — Whole  head  and  neck,  rump,  and  under  parts  white ; 
back  and  scapulars  black ;  wings  white,  the  end  half  of  the  primaries  and 
inner  secondaries  black ;  outer  tail-feathers  white,  inner  ones  black.  Ad.  9 
in  summer. — Similar,  but  entire  upper  parts  streaked  with  black ;  primaries 
all  fuscous;  secondaries  more  or  loss  tipped  with  fuscous.  6  in  winter. — 
Upper  parts  a  kind  of  rusty  brown,  almost  umber  on  the  center  of  the  crown ; 
back  streaked  with  black,  caused  by  the  black  bases  of  the  feathers  showing 
through  their  rusty  tips ;  wings  and  tail  much  as  in  summer,  but  more  or  less 
edged  with  rusty ;  under  parts  white,  the  breast  and  sides  washed  with  rusty. 
9  in  winter. — Similar  to  S ,  but  the  primaries  all  fuscous.  L.,  6*88 ;  W.,  4*07 ; 
T.,  2-70;  B.,  -42. 

Range. — Northern  parts  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  breeding  in  the 
arctic  regions;  in  North  America,  south  in  winter  into  the  northern  United 
States,  irregularly  to  Georgia,  southern  Illinois,  and  Kansas." 

Washington,  W.  V.,  casual,  one  instance.  Sing  Sing,  irregular  W.  V.,  Oct. 
25  to  Mch.  22.  Cambridge,  common  W.  V.,  Oct.  25  to  Mch.  25 ;  abundant  in 
migrations. 

Nest^  of  grasses,  rootlets,  and  moss,  lined  with  finer  grasses  and  feathers, 
on  the  ground.  Eggs^  four  to  seven,  pale  bluish  white,  thinly  marked  with 
umber  or  heavily  spotted  or  washed  with  rufous-brown,  '85  x  -64. 

The  Snowflake  may  readily  be  known  by  the  fact  that  it  is  the  only 
one  of  our  sparrowlike  birds  that  has  white  predominating  on  its 
wings  and  tail,  as  well  as  on  its  body.  It  feeds  exclusively  on  seeds, 
and  is  so  much  like  the  Shorelark  in  habits  that  the  two  species  occa- 
sionally associate.  The  Snowflake  is  also  strictly  a  ground  bird,  never 
perching  on  a  tree,  though  it  often  does  so  on  a  house  or  fence.  It  - 
always  progresses  by  walking,  not  by  hopping. 

Throughout  Canada  and  the  northern  tier  of  States  this  is  the 
familiar  little  white  bird  of  winter.  As  soon  as  the  chill  season  comes 
on  in  icy  rigors,  the  merry  Snowflakes  appear  in  great  flocks,  and  come 
foraging  about  the  barnyards  when  there  is  no  bare  ground  left  in  the 
adjacent  fields.  Apparently  they  get  but  little  to  eat,  but  in  reality 
they  always  find  enough  to  keep  them  in  health  and  spirits,  and  are  as 
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fat  as  butter  balls.  In  midwinter,  in  the  far  north,  when  the  ther- 
mometer showed  thirty  degrees  below  zero,  and  the  chill  blizzard  was 
blowing  on  the  plains,  I  have  seen  this  brave  little  bird  gleefully 
chasing  his  fellows,  and  pouring  out  as  he  flew  his  sweet,  voluble  song 
with  as  much  spirit  as  ever  Skylark  has  in  the  sunniest  days  of  June. 
As  long  as  the  snow  lasts  the  Snowflake  stays,  and  as  soon  as  the 
ground  grows  bare  and  there  is  promise  of  better  days,  this  bird  of 
winter  betakes  himself  again  to  the  north,  as  far  as  ever  human  foo!^ 
has  been,  and  there  builds  his  nest.  Ernest  E.  Thompson. 

686*  CaleariiiS  lapponicus  (Linn.).  Lapland  Longspur.  Ad.  s 
in  summer. — Hind  toe-nail  as  long  as  or  longer  than  toe ;  head,  neck,  throat, 
and  breast  black ;  a  buffy  line  behind  the  eye ;  nape  rufous ;  back  streaked 
with  black  and  ochraceous- and  cream -buff;  tail 
fuscous,  the  two  outer  feathers  with  more  or  less 
white;  belly  white;  sides  streaked  with  black. 
Ad.  9  in  summer. — Upper  parts  streaked  with 
black,  rufous,  ochraceous-  aud  cream-buff;  nape 
ochraceous-buff,  the  color  sometimes  concealed 
by  the  tips  of  the  feathers ;  tail  fuscous,  the  outer 
one  or  two  feathers  marked  with  white;  under 
parts  white,  the  breast  and  sides  streaked  with 
black  and  ochraceous- buff.    6  in  winter. — Suni-  land  Longspur. 

lar  to  9  in  summer,  but  upper  parts  blacker,  nape 

more  rufous,  breast  more  heavily  marked  with  black,  most  of  the  feathers 
black  at  the  base.  9  in  winter.— S'lmil&r  to  9  in  summer,  but  upper  parts  duller, 
nape  with  little  or  no  ochraceous.   L.,  6*25 :  W.,  3-75 ;  T.,  2*55 ;  B.,  -40. 

Remarks. — In  some  plumages  this  bird  bears  a  general  resemblance  to  cer- 
tain Sparrows,  but  differs  from  them  in  having  the  hind  toe-nail  as  long  as  or 
longer  than  the  toe. 

Range. — "Northern  portions  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  breeding  far 
north;  in  North  America,  south  in  winter  to  the  northern  United  States, 
irregularly  to  the  Middle  States,  accidentally  to  South  Carolina." 

Washington,  W.  V.,  casual,  one  instance,  Dec.   Sing  Sing,  W.  V.,  casual. 

Nest^  of  grasses  and  moss  lined  with  grasses,  on  the  ground.  Eggs^  four 
to  six,  bluish  white,  almost  obscured  by  a  uniform  grayish  brown,  '82  x  '60. 

In  the  east  Lapland  Longspurs  are  generally  found  among  flocks 
of  Shorelarks  or  Snowflakes,  but  on  the  western  plains  they  occur  in 
great  numbers.  "  High  in  the  air  they  fly  in  long,  straggling  flocks, 
all  singing  together;  a  thousand  voices,  a  tornado  of  whistling.  .  .  . 
When  in  the  fields  they  have  a  curious  habit  of  squatting  just  behind 
some  clod,  and,  as  their  colors  are  nearly  matched  to  the  soil,  they  are 
not  easily  observed,  nor  will  they  move  until  you  are  within  a  few 
feet ;  they  then  run  a  few  feet  and  squat  again.  ,  .  (Thompson). 

637*  CaleariiiS  pictlU(iS^^^a^;^A.).  Smithes  Longspur.  Ad,  6  in  sum- 
mer.— Top  and  sides  of  the  head  black,  a  line  over  the  eye  and  the  ear-coverts 
20 
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white ;  bftck  and  ramp  gtreaked  with  black  and  echrfloeouft-buff;  Jissacnving'* 
coverts  blflck^  broadly  tipped  with  white ;  tail  fuscous,  tho  two  outer  featbora 
mostly  white ;  tia^ye  md  under  part^  ouhmt>eous-bulf.  Ad.  9  in  njtmimr, — 
Upper  partB  blaek,  the  leathers  Diarj^lnod  imd  tlppud  with  pule  ereiuii-buff ; 
two  outtr  tail-rtuther&  uiOKily  wliitu  ^  uiidtir  purtt^  pule  creaiu- buff ;  bn^iist  nod 
sides  i?om4:tlineti  Uierhtly  tttroukod  with  bhickie^h.  $  ifi.  iphiter, — Sirtiilar  to  9 
in  flummer,  bat  with  the  Ica^r  wlng-covesrtft  black,  tippeiL  with^  white. 
«"60 ;  W.,  3  73 ;  T,,  2-54} ;  B.,  -4i3. 

jaifl^i.— Interior  of  arctia  America  {<shi©fij  Mackenzie  River  Valley)  in 
Bummer»  breeding  north  to  the  arctle  coast  and  upper  Yukon  Valley ;  Boutli, 
in  winter,  over  tht+  Grout  rialnB  uud  prairies  to  liliijoiu,  Texmi,  etc. 

MUififf^  similar  to  that  of  tht  preecdirig-, 

"Th(!ir  habits  are  quite  similar  to  those  of  P.  lapponicus  while 
upon  the  groutnl.  .  .  *  Whuti  Hushed  they  inviiriably  ntter^^d  a  sharp 
clicking  note,  rapidly  repeatetl  several  l\m(ts.  When  driven  from  thoir 
feeding  place  by  niy  approach  they  would  rim  in  a  loose  ilock,  and, 
utter  wheelirjg  iibcnit  a  few  times,  start  off  in  a  direct  line,  gradually 
r lining  higher  until  they  disappeared.  After  a  short  time  their  pecul- 
iar note  would  be  heardt  and*  darting  down  from  a  considerabhj  heig-ht, 
they  would  alight  near  the  plaue  from  which  they  were  driven  " 

The  CHKsTywT-coLLATEED  LoKfjpppR  (SSS.  Citlmriwt  ornfittiit)^  ti  fip^c'm  of 
the  Great  Pliunti,  htw  b«en  recorded  from  Maa^hussotts  and  Long  Liland, 

MdCowiffV  LoNGsrua  Eh^n^JwphaneM  mccQwnU\  a  apeciea  of  the 
Great  Plains  of  the  interior,  is  of  eawunl  occurrence  in  Illinois. 

640»  FoC»e»tes  ^r&3illaeus  {GmtL).  Vesper  Sparhow;  Bait* 
wi?f*JrKu  BuNTiPfo;  tiKA.sj*  FiNciL  Ad. —  Upptrr  psrts  brownish  gray,  streftkcd 
with  bUek  and  a  little  ochmceouti-bulf ;  wlngB  fuscous,  greater  and  middle 

coverta  tip{>od  wijh  whlta, 
lejsser  covert!*  bright  rufou»; 
tail  fuscous^  tlie  outer  feather 
moBtly  whiU^  the  next  04ie 
with  muirh  less  white  ;  imd^r 
porta  white;  the  breiiiit  and 
Bide»  »treak«d  with  black  and 
ochraceoua-bufl.  L.,6'1S  5  W», 

Fwj.  eS. -Tail  feathers  of  V,  sj.  r  :Sparrow.  Hem^rU-lhe  whilA  tdl- 

featherft  and   rufous  IcHSOf 
wlog-co verts  will  al  ways  distin^rulsb  thl»  »|>ecics  from  any  of  our  SparrL»wa, 

^^K^if.'-Korth  America;  bretdft  frc^ni  Bouthem  Illinois  and  Vlrjfinia 
northward  to  New  Brunswick  and  Manitoba;  wlntcm  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
from  VLfpinift  southward. 

Washington,  P.  E.,  very  common  in  mlgmtions,  less  so  in  aiimmer  and 
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winter.  Sing  Sing,  tolerably  common  S.  K,  Apl.  2  to  Nov.  4.  Cambridge, 
very  common  S.  K.,  Apl.  6  to  Oct  15. 

Mstj  of  rather  coarse  grass,  lined  with  finer  grasses,  rootlets,  and  long 
hairs,  on  the  ground.  Eggs,  four  to  five,  bluish  white  or  pinkish  white, 
speckled  and  spotted  with  rufous-brown  or  umber,  1'83  x  '61.  * 

In  walking  through  dry  upland  fields  or  along  dusty  roadsides  a 
rather  pale,  streaked  Sparrow  will  sometimes  run  rapidly  ahead  of 
you,  wait  for  you  to  catch  up,  then  run  ahead  again.  It  is  best  to  be 
content  with  what  measure  of  his  confidence  and  society  he  voluntarily 
grants  you,  for,  if  you  quicken  your  steps  and  try  to  overtake  him,  he 
will  rise  and  bound  on  before  you  or  swing  off  to  one  side,  showing,  as 
he  flies,  the  white  feathers  on  either  side  of  his  tail. 

Frequently  he  will  alight  on  a  fence  rail  or  even  the  higher  branch 
of  a  tree,  for,  although  a  field  Sparrow,  he  is  by  no  means  a  purely  ter- 
restrial one.  When  singing,  he  generally  selects  an  elevated  perch  and 
gives  himself  entirely  to  his  musical  devotions.  Early  morning  and 
late  afternoon  are  his  favorite  hours,  but  he  can  be  heard  at  .other 
times.  His  song,  which  is  loud,  clear,  and  ringing,  may  be  heard  at 
a  distance  of  several  hundred  yards.  It  resembles  that  of  the  Song 
Sparrow,  but  is  sweeter  and  more  plaintive.  When  heard  in  the  even- 
ing it  is  a  truly  inspired  and  inspiring  melody. 

541*  AmmodramiispriiicepB  (i/ayn.).  Ipswich  Spabbow.  Ad.— 
Generally  with  a  spot  of  sulphur-yellow  before  the  eye  and  on  the  bend  of 
the  wing ;  upper  parts  pale  brownish  ashy,  streaked  on  the  head,  back,  and 
upper  tail-coverts  with  black  and  cinnamon-brown ;  the  nape  and  rump  with 
few  or  no  streaks ;  a  white  line  over  the  eye ;  wings  grayish  brown,  outer 
webs  of  greater  coverts  and  tertials  margined  with  pale  ochraceous-buff ;  tail 
grayish  brown,  the  outer  webs  of  the  feathers  margined  with  brownish  ashy ; 
under  parts  white;  breast  and  sides  lightly  streaked  with  blackish  and 
ochraceous-buflf.   L.,  6-25 ;  W.,  8-00 ;  T.,  2-25 ;  B.,  -40. 

Jiange. — Breeds  on  Sable  Island ;  winters  southward  along  the  coast  regu- 
larly to  Virginia  and  rarely  to  Georgia. 

Cambridge,  casual,  one  instance,  Oct 

Those  who  care  to  visit  in  winter  the  bleak*  wind-swept  sand 
hillocks  of  our  Atlantic  coast  will  find  this  bird  much  less  rare  than 
it  was  once  supposed  to  be.  It  never  strays  far  from  the  waving  tufts 
of  coarse  beach-grass  that  scantily  cover  the  sand  drifts,  and  single  in- 
dividuals may  be  found  skulking  among  such  surroundings.  They 
seldom  allow  a  near  approach,  but  fly  wildly  away  to  considerable  dis- 
tances, and  on  alighting  run  off  so  rapidly  that  they  are  difficult  to 
find  a  second  time.  The  flight  is  rapid  and  irregular,  and  the  birds 
may  easily  be  mistaken  for  Savanna  Sparrows,  with  which,  during  the 
migrations,  they  are  sometimes  associated.  On  rare  occasions  a  sharp 
chirp  is  heard,  but  as  a  rule  they  are  silent. 
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It  is  «n  interesting  speoies^  digcovered  in  1868,  atid  at  first  mistaken 
for  Baird's  SpBtrow  of  the  fur  wes^t,  a  species,  by  the  way,  that  it  re- 
semldea  very  little.  For  many  years  nothing-  was  known  of  its  breed* 
ing  range.  In  1984  some  large  o^gs  from  Sable  Island^  Nova  Seotia, 
sufipoaed  to  be  of  the  Savanna  Sparrow,  wersa  uneartijed  at  the  National 
Mn^um,  Washington,  and  later  a  summer  specimen  of  the  Ipswit^h 
Sparrow  was  obtained  from  tijis  island.  Ten  years  iater  I  had  ihe 
pleasure  of  visiting  ^able  Island  and  solving  all  the  conjectures  that 
had  become  current  regarding  the  Ipswich  Sparrow's  summer  home. 
The  bird  proved  to  much  resemble  the  Savanna  Sparrow  in  brettd J ng 
habits,  song,  nest,  and  eg^  J.  Dwight,  Je, 

648a«  AntmfMirajiiiis  sajidwielitiiiflifl  savttniiA.  ( IViU).  ^a- 
vANiJA  SrAHEOw.  Atl, — A  piile  yellow  iimrk  ovtr  t>r  biilorii  tlie  eje  und  on 
tiie  bend  of  the  win^ ;  ^luituI  tone  of  tiie  upper  parts  brownish  bluck,  the 
eeaters  of  the  feathers  Viliiek,  niurglTjed  flnat  by  rutbua  or  oohraoeouB-hutT,  111  en 
by  ashy ;  wiiigi*  fUHooun,  llw  outer  weba  of  the  featht^rfi  riuiiighied  with  ochra- 
ct-ous-balV;  tail  fusooua,  tJie  outer  web  of  the  feutliera  margined  vvit)j  whit- 
bh  ;  under  parta  whito^  hoivvily  Htrcukod  with  bluoki^h  and  rafou^?^  the  hren- 
fcsatliera  tipp^id  with  wt^dge-tilmped  niarks.  L»,5'tSB;  W.,2'(j2;  T.,2  09  ;  B.^'40l' 

iiswidf^*.— Fall  spijcittieni*  ai^j  niortj  or  loss  KutfuHod  with  whrucooufi. 

J2ort^«!.— Eastern  North  Amenoa;  breeds*  fri>m  Misaoiiri  and  northern 
New  Jers^^y  north  to  Labrador  and  Iluilson  Bay  ;  and  winters  from  south orn 
lUinoiB  and  Virginia  j4rjuthward  to  Cuba  and  Mexico. 

WashingtoQ,  abundant  T.  V*,  Mch.  SO  to  May  5;  Oct  14  to  Nov.  15; 
few  winter.    Sinjyf  Sing,  cc^timon  T.  T,,  ApU  3  to  fifay  13  ;  Aug.  2B  to  Oct  28. 
CauJ bridge,  abundant  T.  V.,  Apl. ;  t>et, ;  breeds  spanD^^ly. 

Mgiy  of  grasaa-^  and  gom^time^^  mona,  lined  with  finer  grnwaes  or  hair,  on 
the  ground.  E^ffs,  four  to  five,  bluish  white,  lliickly  marked,  iometimes 
heavilj  wasihed,  with  reddis^h  brown  or  cinnamon, -78  x  -56. 

This  is  essentially  a  bird  of  the  ft  elds  and  one  of  the  most  abun- 
dant species  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  of  Canada — in  imt^  charaetar-* 
istic  of  them.  The  roatlsides  alx>und  with  the  birds  bobbing  up  an 
down  on  the  fence  posts  and  ehrpping  vigorously  at  every  passer- 
by. Their  Itoldness  is  tempered  witb  a  cerrain  timidity  that  becomes 
apparent  when  they  are  followed,  for,  dropping  into  the  gra^^s,  they  will 
slip  away  with  surprising  rapidity.  They  have  a  startling  way.  some- 
times, of  springing  up  with  a  whirr  of  win^  almost  from  under  your 
very  feet  as  you  cross  the  fitOdts  where  they  have  been  feeding.  At 
the  sonihern  limits  of  their  breeding  range  they  gather  into  irrcgvilarly 
disl  ribtiled,  isolated  colonies  frequenting  wet,  lK>ggy  meadows^  anil  ex- 
hibit a  shyness  that  is  not  shared  by  their  northern  brethren.  In  th© 
faU,  yrtung  and  old  gather  into  Imnds  and,  joining  with  other  species, 
form  an  importnnt  part  of  the  large  flocks  of  migrating  Sfiarrows  that 
£U  the  ileitis  and  hedgerows. 
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The  song  is  insignificant — a  weak,  musical  little  trill  following  a 
grasshopperlike  introduction  is  of  such  small  volume  that  it  can  be 
heard  but  a  few  rods.  It  usually  resembles  Mp-tsijhtaip*  ae' e-S-s^r-r-r, 
More  singing  is  heard  toward  sunset,  when  of  a  quiet  evening  the 
trills  are  audible  at  greater  distances.  Each  male  seems  to  have  a 
number  of  favorite  perches,  weeds  or  fence  posts,  which  are  visited  as 
inclination  dictates,  but  he  is  of  too  restless  a  disposition  to  remain 
long  on  any  of  them.  The  most  familiar  note  is  a  sharp  tslp  of  alarm 
or  expostulation  heard  during  migration,  but  so  constantly  employed 
by  both  sexes  in  the  breeding  season,  even  on  slight  provocation,  that 
one  gets  to  think  of  them  as  veritable  scolds. 

They  are  more  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  the  Vesper  Sparrow,  which 
they  resemble  even  in  flight,  than  for  any  other  except  perhaps  the 
Ipswich  and  Sharp-tailed  Sparrows.  J.  Dwight,  Je. 

646*  Ammodramus  saTaimaniiii  paBseriniu  ( Wils.).  Grass- 
HOPP?B  Spabrow  ;  Yellow-winged  Sparrow,  ^rf.— Upper  parts  mixed 
black,  rufous-brown,  ashy,  and  cream-bufF ;  crown  blackish,  a  cream-buff 
line  through  its  center ;  nape  rufous- brown, 
each  feather  with  a  small  black  central 
spot  and  bordered  by  ashy ;  back  black, 
the  feathers  bordered  by  cream-buff  and 
with  a  small  central  tip  of  rufous-brown; 
rump  rufous- brown  and  ashy;  an  orange 
mark  before  the  eye;  bend  of  the  wing 
yellow,  lesser  wing-covcrts  yellowish  olive-  ^•~'^*jJL-row.'**^*^°^^'' 
green;  greater  coverts  tipped  with  whit- 
ish ;  tail-feathers  pointed,  of  about  equal  length,  dark  grayish  brown,  the 
centers  of  the  feathers  darker,  the  end  half  of  the  outer  feather  generally 
dusky  whitish ;  under  parts  generally  not  streaked  ;  breast  and  sides  buffy ; 
belly  white.  Young  in  first  plumage  have  the  breast  spotted  with  blackish. 
L.,  5-38  ;  W.,  2-38  ;  T.,  1-V9  ;  B.,  -43. 

Bemarka. — The  yellow  on  the  wing,  unstrcaked  under  parts,  even,  pointed 
tail,  and  grayish  mark  on  the  outer  tail-feather  arc  the  principal  characters  of 
this  species. 

Range. — Eastern  North  America;  breeds  from  the  Gulf  States  northward 
to  Massachusetts  and  Minnesota;  winters  from  North  Carolina  to  Cuba. 

Washington,  very  common  S.  R.,  Apl.  15  to  Oct.  25.  Sing  Sing,  common 
S.  R.,  Apl.  27  to  Oct.  23.    Cambridge,  rare  S.  R.,  May  15  to  (?). 

Nest^  of  grasses,  sometimes  lined  with  hairs,  on  the  ground.  EggSy  four  to 
five,  white,  distinctly  spotted  and  speckled  with  rufous,  '73  x  -64. 

Few  common  birds  may  be  more  easily  overlooked  than  the  Yellow- 
winged  Sparrow.  Its  terrestrial  habits  and  weak  notes  plac^it  among 
the  birds  that  you  are  not  likely  to  find  unless  you  know  how  and 
where  to  look  for  them.  I  remember  once  introducing  this  bird  and 
its  song  to  a  visiting  ornithological  friend.   On  returning  to  his  home. 
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greatly  to  his  surprise,  he  found  it  a  common  resident  of  the  fields 
about  his  house,  where,  owing  to  his  unfamiliarity  with  its  notes  and 
habits,  its  presence  had  been  before  unsuspected. 

In  the  north  you  will  generally  find  it  in  old,  dry  daisy  or  sorrel 
fields;  in  the  south  it  inhabits  the  broom  sedge.  It  will  not  take 
wing  until  almost  stepped  upon ;  then,  if  bushes  are  near,  it  takes 
refuge  in  or  under  them,  but  out  in  the  open  field  it  flies  rapidly 
some  distance  and  drops  to  the  ground.  ^ 

Its  usual  perch,  when  singing,  is  a  fence  rail;  and  it  does  not 
often  seek  a  more  elevated  position.  Its  fine,  insectlike  notes  give 
it  the  name  of  Grasshopper  Sparrow,  They  may  be  written  ptt-tuck, 
zee-e-e-e-e-e-e-e-e.  Under  favorable  circumstances  they  can  be  heard 
by  an  attentive  listener  at  a  distance  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet, 
but  the  casual  observer  would  pass  within  ten  feet  of  a  singing  bird 
and  be  none  the  wiser. 

547.  AmmodramiiB  henslowii  (Aud.).  Henslow^s  Sparrow.  Ad, 
— Top  and  sides  of  the  head  and  the  nape  dull,  pale  olive-green^  more  buflfy 
in  the  fall ;  Bide  of  the  crown  black ;  nape  finely  streaked  with  black ;  back 
rufous-brown,  the  feathers  with  narrow,  central,  wedge-shaped  black  streaks, 
and  narrow  ashy  margins ;  bend  of  the  wing  pale  yellow ;  wing-coverts  much 
like  the  back ;  tail-feathers  very  narrow  and  sharply  pointed ;  middle  feath- 
ers rufous-brown :  the  outer  ones  much  the  shortest ;  under  parts  white,  more 
or  less  washed  with  butfy  and  streaked  with  block  on  the  breast  and  sides. 
Young  in  first  plumage  have  no  spots  on  the  breast  L.,  5*00 ;  W.,  2*20 ;  T., 
2  00 ;  B.,  -42. 

Remarks. — The  peculiar  olivaceous  color  of  the  head  and  nape,  and  the 
bright  rufous-brown  color  of  the  back,  wing-coverts,  and  middle  tail-feathers 
are  the  best  distinguishing  marks  of  this  species. 

Range, — Eastern  North  America;  breeds  locally  from  Missouri  and  Vir- 
ginia northward  to  New  Hampshire  and  southern  Ontario ;  winters  from  about 
the  southern  limit  of  its  breeding  range  to  the  Gulf. 

Washington,  common  S.  R.,  Apl.  12  to  Oct.  Sing  Sing,  rare  T.  V.,  Oct  5 
to  Oct  10.   Cambridge,  very  rare  S.  R. 

Nest^  of  grasses,  sometimes  lined  with  hairs,  on  the  ground.  Eggs.,  four  to 
five,  grayish  white,  thickly  and  evenly  speckled  with  pale  rufous-brown, 
•75  X  -57. 

During  the  summer  this  species  seems  to  prefer  wet  meadows,  but 
in  the  winter  it  inhabits  the  dry  **  old  fields  "  grown  with  broom  sedge, 
which  are  so  common  in  the  south.  It  has  the  secretive  habits  of 
the  Grasshopper  and  Leconte's  Sparrows,  and  takes  wing  only  when 
forced  to. 

Mr.  P.  L.  Jouy  writes  of  its  song :  "  Besides  the  characteristic  notes 
of  tee-uyick,  they  have  quite  a  song  which  may  be  fairly  represented  by 
the  syllables  sis-r-r-rit'Srit'Srif,  with  the  accent  on  the  first  and  last 
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parts.  This  song  is  often  uttered  while  the  bird  takes  a  short  flight 
upward ;  it  then  drops  down  again  into  the  tangled  weeds  and  grasses, 
where  it  is  almost  impossible  to  follow  it "  (Bull.  Nutt.  Orn.  Club,  vi, 
1881,  p.  57). 

548.  Ammodramafi  leeontei  (Aud.).  Lbcontb^s  Sparrow.  Ad.— 
No  yellow  before  the  eye  or  on  tlie  bend  of  the  wing ;  a  broad  ochraceous-butf 
line  over  the  eye,  and  a  cream-bult  line  through  the  center  of  the  blackish 
crown ;  nape  rufous-brown,  each  feather  with  a  small  black  central  spot  and 
an  ashy  border;  back  black,  the  feathers  margined  first  by  rufous,  then  cream- 
buff  and  whitish ;  tail  grayish  brown,  with  a  slight  rufous  tinge,  darker  along 
the  shaft :  the  feathers  narrow  and  sharply  pointed,  the  otUer  ones  much  the 
shortest;  breast  and  sides  tinged  with  buffy,  and  more  or  less  streaked  with 
black ;  belly  white.   L.,  5  00 ;  W.,  2-00 ;  T.,  2  05 ;  B.,  -35. 

Range. — "  Great  Plains  and  more  western  prairies,  breeding  from  Dakota, 
Minnesota,  etc.,  to  Manitoba,  migrating  southward  and  eastward,  in  winter, 
through  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  etc.,  to  South  Carolina,  and  Gulf  States  from 
Florida  to  Texas  "  (Ridgw.). 

Ke«t^  of  fine  grasses,  on  the  ground.  JSggs^  three,  delicate  pink,  lightly 
spotted  with  brownish  and  black  near  the  larger  end,  '75  x  *50  (Thompson). 

My  experience  on  the  coast  of  Texas  with  this  elusive  little  Spar- 
row conforms  with  that  of  most  observers,  and  the  few  specimens  I 
found  were  in  wet  marshes.  Mr.  L.  M.  Loom  is,  however,  tells  us  that 
at  Chester,  South  Carolina,  where  Leconte's  Sparrow  is  a  locally  com- 
mon winter  visitant,  it  shows  a  marked  preference  for  dry  "  old  fields  " 
of  broom  sedge  (Auk,  ii,  1885,  p.  190). 

Few  birds  are  more  difficult  to  flush.  It  exhibits  a  rail-like  disin- 
clination to  take  wing,  and,  flying  low  and  feebly,  makes  for  the  nef^rest 
cover.  Ernest  E.  Thompson  records  it  as  an  abundant  summer  resi- 
dent in  the  willow  sloughs  and  grassy  flats  of  Manitoba,  and  describes 
its  call-notes  as  a  thin,  sharp,  ventriloquial  tweet,  and  a  single,  long- 
drawn  hizz  ;  while  its  song,  which  is  delivered  from  some  low  perch  a 
little  above  the  grass,  is  a  tiny,  husky,  double-noted  reese  reese,  "so 
thin  a  sound  and  so  creaky,  that  I  believe  it  is  usually  attributed  to  a 
grasshopper." 

649*  AmmodramiiB  caudacutiis  {GmelX  Sharp-tailed  Spar- 
row. Ad. — General  color  of  the  upper  parts  a  brownish  olive-green ;  crown 
olive-brown,  with  a  blue-gray  line  through  its  center;  gray  ear-coverts,  in- 
closed by  ochraceous-buff  lines,  one  of  which  passes  over  the  eye  and  one 
down  the  side  of  the  throat;  feathers  of  the  back  margined  with  grayish  and 
sometimes  whitish;  bend  of  the  wing  yellow;  tail-feathers  narrow  and 
sharply  pointed,  the  outer  feathers  much  the  shortest;  breast  and  sides 
washed  with  buffy,  paler  in  summer,  and  distinctly  streaked  with  black; 
middle  of  the  throat  and  belly  white  or  whitish.  "  L.,  5  85 ;  W.,  2-80 ;  T.,  1*90 ; 
B.,  -50"  (D wight). 
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Hemarks. — The  chief  points  of  difference  between  this  and  the  two  fol- 
lowing birds  are  found  in  the  markings  of  the  breast  and  sides.  In  the  pres- 
ent species  those  parts  are  pale  ochraceous-buff,  distinctly  streaked  with 
blackish ;  in  nelsoni  they  are  deep  ochraceous-buff,  lightly  if  at  all  streaked ; 
in  8uhvirgatu8  they  are  cream-buff,  indistinctly  streaked  with  grayish. 

Range, — Atlantic  coast ;  breeds  from  South  Carolina  to  New  Hampshire, 
and  winters  from  North  Carolina  to  Florida. 

Cambridge,  common  S.  R.,  May  to  Sept. 

Nest^  of  grasses  and  seaweed,  lined  with  fine  grasses,  on  the  ground.  Egga^ 
three  to  four,  white  or  grayish  white,  finely  speckled  with  cinnamon-brown, 
especially  at  the  larger  end,  '78  x  '57. 

This  species  is  confined  exclusively  to  the  salt-water  marshes  of  our 
coast,  where  it  may  be  found  in  large  numbers.  It  runs  about  among 
the  reeds  and  grasses  with  the  celerity  of  a  mouse,  and  is  not  apt  to 
take  wing  unless  closely  pressed.  Mixed  flocks  of  the  several  varieties 
of  the  Sharp- tail,  together  with  the  Seaside  Sparrow,  gather  in  the  fall 
among  the  sedges,  and  may  be  observed  hiding  in  the  grass  or  cling- 
ing to  the  tall  stalks  of  the  cat-tails.  In  the  breeding  season  it  is 
usually  associated  with  the  Seaside  Sparrow  on  the  same  marsh,  but 
it  prefers  the  drier  parts,  and  builds  its  nest  in  the  tussocks  on  the 
bank  of  a  ditch  or  in  the  drift  left  by  the  tide,  rather  than  in  the 
grassier  sites  chosen  by  its  neighbor. 

From  some  bit  of  driftwood  or  a  convenient  stake  its  infrequent 
song  may  be  heard  morning  and  evening.  It  is  short  and  gasping, 
and  only  less  husky  than  the  somewhat  similar  performance  of  the 
Seaside  Sparrow.  J.  Dwight,  Je. 

649a*  A*  C  nelsoni  Allen.  Nelson^s  Sharp-tailed  Spabbow. — Sim- 
ilar to  A,  caudacutus,  but  smaller,  the  upper  parts  darker,  the  feathers  of 
the  back  more  olive-brown  and  more  hro&dly  margined  with  whitish;  the 
throat,  breast,  and  sides  deeper  ochraceous-buff,  very  slightly  if  at  all  streaked 
with  blackish.   "  L.,  5-50 ;  W.,  2  25 ;  T.,  1-90 ;  B.,  -43  "  (Dwight). 

Hange.— Breeds  in  the  marshes  of  the  interior  from  northern  Illinois 
northward  to  Dakota  and  Manitoba ;  occurs  as  a  migrant  on  the  Atlantic  coast, 
and  winters  from  South  Carolina  to  Texas. 

Washington,  rare  T.  V.,  two  instances,  Sept.  Sing  Sing,  tolerably  com- 
mon T.  v.,  Sept.  28  to  Oct.  17. 

This  interior  representative  of  the  Sharp-tailed  Sparrow  occurs  on 
our  coasts  only  as  a  migrant  and  winter  visitant.  It  associates  with 
the  Sharp-tailed  and  Acadian  Sharp- tailed  Sparrow. 

649b*  A*  e.  muhvirgtLtfam  Dwight.  Acadian  Sharp-tailed  Spar- 
row.— Similar  to  A.  caudacutus,  but  with  the  throat,  breast,  and  sides  washed 
with  cream-buff  and  indistinctly  streaked  with  ashy.  "  L.,  5*55 ;  W.,  2-30 ; 
T.,  2-00;  B.,  •46"(I>wight). 

Range. — "  Marshes  of  southern  New  Brunswick,  Prince  Edward  Island, 
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and  probably  Note  Scotia,  and  southward  in  migration  along  the  Atlantic 
coast   (D wight). 

Sing  Sing,  rare  T.  V.,  Sept.  29  to  Oct.  16.  Cambridge,  very  common  T. 
v.,  May ;  Sept  and  Oct 

Since  this  race  was  separated  by  me  in  1887  few  new  facts  have  been 
developed  regarding  it,  except  that,  as  I  anticipated,  it  has  been  found 
in  other  parts  of  the  Maritime  Provinces,  and  never  far  from  salt  water. 
While  frequenting  brackish  or  fresh-water  marshes,  where  the  grasses 
grow  more  luxuriantly  than  in  the  haunts  of  its  southern  relative,  it 
prefers  the  more  open  spots  or  those  where  damp  ditches  make  high- 
ways of  escape  for  it  afoot.  It  is  locally  abundant,  particularly  in  the 
great  marshes  that  border  the  Bay  of  Fuudy,  but  so  retiring  that,  save 
for  its  little  song,  its  presence  might  be  easily  overlooked.  Swaying 
on  a  tall  stalk  of  meadow  rue  or  squatting  on  a  convenient  fence,  the 
males  may  be  found  at  all  hours  of  the  day  repeating  their  song  a  few 
times  and  then  flying  to  some  new  perch  or  burying  themselves  in  the 
grass.  Occasionally  toward  nightfall  one  will  mount  into  the  air  and 
with  set  wings  float  down,  fairly  ^shing  with  song,  a  habit  shared  by 
the  ordinary  Sharp-tail  and  by  the  Seaside  Sparrow  as  well. 

With  these  birds  they  associate  in  autumn,  and  may  be  flushed  one 
or  two  at  a  time  from  the  strips  of  grass  or  reeds  that  are  left  on  the 
salt  marshes  along  the  ditches  after  the  hay  has  been  cut. 

The  song  is  a  husky,  gasping  eJffort,  not  very  loud,  and  executed 
with  a  nod  of  the  head.  It  is  sung  in  less  than  a  second,  and  resem- 
bles kah-sh'Sh-oolp,  the  last  syllable  occupying  one  fifth  of  the  time 
at)d  rather  musical  compared  with  the  harsh  lisp  that  precedes  it. 
They  also  have  a  tMp  of  alarm,  but  it  is  the  exception  for  them  to 
show  much  anxiety  about  their  nests  or  young.  The  nest  has  never 
been  taken.  J.  Dwight,  Jr. 

550*  Ammodraiiiiui  maritimiis  (  WiU.).  Seaside  Sparrow.  Ad, 
— A  yellow  line  before  the  eye  and  on  the  bend  of  the  wing ;  upper  parts 
grayish  olive-green;  tail  grayish  brown, 
the  outer  webs  of  the  feathers  mar- 
gined with  olive-greenish;  a  dusky 
line  from  the  base  of  the  lower  mandi- 
ble passes  down  the  sides  of  the  throat ; 
breast  more  or  less  sulFuscd  with  butfy 
(wanting  in  summer  specimens),  and 
indistinctly  streaked  with  grayish ; 
throat  and  middle  of  the  belly  white; 
sides  grayish.  6  00;  W.,  2  50;  T.,  84.-Seaside  Sparrow.  (Natural 
2-20;  B., -60.  .^'^ 

Range, — Atlantic  coast ;  breeds  from  Georgia  to  Massachusetts,  and  win- 
ters from  Virginia  to  Georgia. 

Sing  Sing,  A.  V. 
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Ktdj  of  coamo  graeeea  slid  rood  Hiulks^  lined  with  girnM^,  on  th^  ^round^ 
£ggs,  thrae  to  four,  wliit^  or  bJuis^lv  wijite,  douded  or  flnul/  ^pc^cklt^d  with 
ciunntrmii-brawn^  cbpeciallj  at  tha  larger  cnd^  I^O  x  '63* 

Like  most  inarsh*lovmg  birds:,  Seiiside  Sparrows  are  so  consistent 
in  their  ehoice  of  a  home  that  it  would  be  quite  useless  to  look  for 
them  anywhere  bnt  in  a  marsh »  and  that  a  salt  one»  generally  within 
sound  or  at  least  slight  of  thtj  son.  The  bay  men  call  I  hem  *'  Meuilow 
Chippies,"  and  often  when  Suipe  and  Plover  shooting  1  have  drawn 
numbers  to  me  by  simply  squeaking.  They  tipped  all  the  reeds  about 
fny  blind^  chirping  excitedly  at  the  [veculiar  jsound  which  aroused 
their  curiosity.  They  pass  much  of  their  time  on  the  ground  ivrnong 
the  reeds  and  grasses,  but  mount  a  stalk  to  sing  their  sliort,  unattraet- 
ive  song  of  four  or  five  notes,  Sometirnei?  they  flutter  into  the  air  a 
few  feet  al>ove  the  reeds  and  deliver  their  song  while  on  the  wing. 

The  absence  ol  dii^tinct  atreaks  on  the  breast  and  lack  of  rufous 
in  their  olivaceous  or  grayish  plumage  will  distinguish  them  frt.>nj  the 
Sharp-tailed,  Swamp,  Savanna,  or  Song  Sparrowa,  the  only  ones  whicsh 
are  likely  to  im  found  in  their  haunts, 

6&0a.  Am  m,  peninsalm  Allen.  Scott^s  Bba«ti>k  Spabtiow.— Similar 
to  the  pret'cding,  hu\  mudi  d&rkar ;  priJvaiUnjf  color  of  the  upp«r  parte  brown- 
ish liliiok,  tho  foathors  margined  with  grayish  olive-|^en ;  under  purta  nioro 
heavily  streaked,  the  breast  and  sides  streaked  with  black  or  hlaekinh.  W,, 
2-30 ;  T.,  2  00 ;  B.,  *52. 

Range. — Atlautm  iXJast  from  northern  Florida  to  South  Cnroliua;  Gulf 
eea**t  froju  Florida  to  Texas. 

A  common  southern  representative  of  the  Seaside  Sparrow* 

m%  AmmodrajmiS  nlgrescdns  Eidgw.  I)  vmY  Seaside  Spahrow. 
j4£]!,— UpfKer  pjirtfi  biaA\  uiirruwly  mfirgined  with  grayish  and  grayish  olivo- 
green;  uodwr  piirts  aharpiy  Btr^aktil  with  bliM?k  and  wlilte  in  about  eqUftl 
propoTtionfi,    "  L.,  Tj  U5;  W.,  2'i^r>-2'40  ;  T.,  S-lO-li  50;  B.,  ri(V'lK)"  (Kid^w.). 

Ikm^srk^. — Thin  iipoolts*  iu  vtiry  diHtinct',  and  can  hi?  at  oiico  dii$ti]iguli»hcd 
frtim  A.  ni.  pmin»tilii\  neurc-nt  known  ally,  by  iU)  muuh  darkur  wpper  purta 
and  L'onppicuout*ly  streaked  unilur  pnrtf!, 

MatHhes  at  the  northern  cud  of  ImUan  River,  Florida. 

Ni^U  and  e^i}»  ini known. 

Mr.  0.  J.  Maynard,  the  only  collcetor  who  has  ever  met  with  this 
gpecies,  found  a  single  individnal,  March  17,  1873,  at  Salt  Lake,  near 
Titusville,  while  in  April  It  was  quite  common  on  the  marshes  of 
Indian  Uiver  just  bebtw  Dumnu-tt's  Grove,"  nnd  "  vej-y  abundant  on 
the  upper  end  of  Merritt*s  Island.**  1  have  searched  for  It  most  care- 
fully, but  without  success,  during  February  and  Miirt^h  in  the  marshes 
of  the  east  peninsula  of  Indian  River  opposite  Micco,  and  for  a  species 
which  m  not  rare,  the  Dusky  Seaside  S|>arrow  &p|)arently  hm  a  moim 
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restricted  range  than  any  other  North  American  bird.  Mr.  Maynard 
considers  it  migratory,  and  states  that  it  is  not  found  in  Florida  during 
the  winter.  In  flight  as  well  as  in  habits,  he  says,  it  resembles  the 
Sharp-tailed  rather  than  the  Seaside  Sparrow  (A.  maritimus).  Its  song 
of  low,  sputtering  notes  is  given  while  the  bird  hovers  in  the  air,  after 
which  it  drops  quickly  into  the  grass. 

662.  Chondestes  grammacns  (Say),.  Lakk  Sparrow;  Lark 
Finch.  Ad. — Sides  of  the  crown  and  ear-coveits  chestnut,  a  whitish  line 
over  the  eye  and  through  the  center  of  the  crown ;  a  black  streak  on  the  sides 
of  the  throat ;  upper  parts  brownish  ash ;  back  streaked  with  blackish ;  tail 
fuscous  or  black,  the  outer  feathers  tipped 
with  white ;  under  parts  white,  a  small 
black  spot  in  the  middle  of  the  breast. 
L.,  G-25 ;  W.,  3-50 ;  T.,  2-75 ;  B.,  -45. 

Kange. — Interior  of  North  America, 
eastward  to  Illinois ;  breeds  from  Texas 
to  Manitoba ;  accidental  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  (Massachusetts,  Long  Island,  New 
Jersey,  District  of  Columbia,  Florida). 

Washington,  A.  V.,  July,  Aug.,  two 
ointiirPR  Fio.  85.-Lark  Sparrow.  (Natural 

captures.  size.) 

Nest^  of  grasses,  lined  with  rootlets, 
fine  grasses,  and  long  hairs,  on  the  ground  or  in  low  trees  or  bushes.  Eggs^ 
three  to  five,  white  or  pinkish  white,  spotted,  blotched,  or  scrawled  with  pur- 
plish or  black,  chiefly  at  the  larger  end,  -78  x  -60. 

This  \9  an  exceedingly  common  bird  in  the  west.  It  frequents 
localities  of  much  the  same  nature  as  those  selected  by  the  Grass 
Finch,  and  in  its  general  habits  and  song  reminds  one  of  that  species. 

654.  Zonotrichia  leucophrys  {Forst.).  White-crowned  Spar- 
row. Ad.—]^o  yellow  before  the  eye  or  on  the  bend  of  the  wing ;  center  of 
tlie  crown  with  a  white  stripe  bordered  on  either  side  by  black  stripes,  all  of 
about  equal  width;  no  white  before  the  eye;  a  white  liue  from  over  the  eye 
passes  backward  along  the  side  of  the  head ;  nape  gray ;  back  dark  grayish 
brown,  margined  with  gray ;  rump  dark  brownish  ash ;  greater  and  middle 
wing-coverts  tipped  with  white;  tail  fuscous;  under  parts  grayish  white  on 
the  belly,  flanks  and  under  tail-coverts  cream-butf.  Im. — Generally  similar, 
but  sides  of  the  crown  rufous-brown,  center  of  the  crown  pale  grayish  brown ; 
nape  brownish  ash;  back  margined  with  the  same  color.  L.,  6*88;  W.,  3*03; 
T.,  2-88 ;  B.,  -43. 

Jlange. — "Breeding  from  higher  mountain  ranges  of  western  United 
States,  Sierra  Nevada,  Rocky  Mountains,  and  eastward,  north  of  the  Great 
Lakes,  to  Labrador;  in  winter,  over  whole  of  United  States,  and  south  into 
Mexico"  (Ridgw.). 

Washington,  irregularly  common  W.  V.  and  T.  V.,  Apl.  15  to  May  15 ; 
Oct.  15  to  Nov.  30.  Sing  Sing,  rare  T.  V.,  May  9  to  26 ;  Oct.  3  to  30.  Cam- 
bridge, uncommon  T.  V.,  May  12  to  22 ;  Oct.  1  to  20. 
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iV<»f,  of  grasses,  on  the  ground  or  in  bushes.  Eggs^  four  to  five,  pale  green> 
ish  blue,  speckled  and  spotted  with  bay,  especially  at  the  larger  end,  *90  x  *62 
(Davie). 

This  is  one  of  the  aristocrats  of  the  family.  Its  size  and  its  hand- 
some markings  at  once  distinguish  it  from  its  congeners,  and  are  sure 
to  attract  attention.  Though  its  season  of  love  and  music  is  spent  in 
the  far  uortR,  it  often  favors  us  with  selections  of  its  melodies  as  it 
rests  in  thickets  and  hedgerows  while  slowly  passing  through  our 
country  on  its  northward  pilgrimage.  Its  usual  song  is  like  the  latter 
lialf  of  the  White-throat's  familiar  refrain,  repeated  a  number  of  times 
with  a  peculiar  sad  cadence  and  in  a  clear,  soft  whistle  that  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  group.  It  resembles  its  relatives  also  in  singing  its 
sweetest  songs  in  the  woods,  sometimes  during  the  darkest  hours  of 
the  night.  Ernest  E.  Thompson. 

568*  ZonotrlehUt  albicolUs  (Gmel.).  White-thboated  Sparrow ; 
Peabody-bird.  Ad. — A  yellow  line  before  the  eye ;  bend  of  the  wing  yellow ; 
center  of  the  crown  with  a  white  rtripo  bounded  on  either  side  by  much  wider 
black  stripes ;  a  white  stripe  from  the  eye  passes  backward  along  the  side  of 
the  head;  back  rufous  or  rufous-brown,  streaked  with  black  and  slightly 
margined  with  whitish ;  rump  grayish  brown ;  greater  and  middle  wing-cov- 
erts tipped  with  white ;  tail  grayish  brown ;  under  parts  grayish,  more  so  on 
the  breast;  throat  with  a  square  white  patch;  belly  whitish;  flanks  and 
under  tail-coverts  tinged  with  grayish  brown,  /w.— Yellow  before  the  eye, 
and  on  the  bend  of  the  wing  duller;  crown  streaks  brownish  ashy  and  mixed 
chestnut  and  black,  instead  of  white  and  black;  throat  patch  Jess  sharply 
defined.   L.,  6*74;  W.,  2-89;  T.,  2  86;  B.,  -44. 

^wp-e.— Eastern  North  America;  breeds  from  northern  Michigan,  and 
occasionally  Massachusetts,  northward  to  Labrador ;  winters  from  Massachu- 
setts to  Florida. 

Washington,  very  common  W.  V.,  Sept  28  to  May  20.  Sing  Sing,  com- 
mon T.  v.,  Apl.  10  to  May  21 ;  Sept  20  to  Oct  80 ;  a  few  winter.  Cambridge, 
very  common  T.  V.,  Apl.  26  to  May  16 ;  Oct  1  to  Nov.  10 ;  a  few  winter. 

NMty  of  coarse  grasses,  rootlets,  moss,  strips  of  bark,  etc.,  lined  with  finer 
grasses,  on  the  ground  or  in  bushes.  Fggs^  four  to  five,  bluish  white,  finely 
and  evenly  speckled  or  heavily  and  irregularly  blotched  with  pale  rufoua- 
brown,  -82  x  -60. 

In  September,  when  the  hedgerows  and  woodland  undergrowths 
begin  to  rustle  with  Sparrows,  Juncos,  nn(l  Towhees,  I  watch  eagerly 
for  the  arrival  of  these  welcome  fall  songsters. 

There  is  little  in  their  modest  appearance  to  tell  one,  as  they  feed 
on  the  ground  near  their  haunts,  of  their  vocal  powers,  and  one  might 
be  pardoned  for  believing  that  a  feeble  (seep  was  their  only  note.  I 
whistle  a  bar  or  two  of  greeting  in  their  own  language.  They  are  evi- 
dently puzzled,  but  make  no  reply,  for  it  has  apparently  been  agreed 
among  themselves  that  singing  shall  not  begin  for  at  least  a  week  after 
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their  arrival.  Then  there  are  a  few  sweet,  tremulous  trials  before  the 
plaintive,  sympathetic  whistle  brings  cheer  to  the  browning  woods : 


or 


Few  birds  are  more  sociable  than  the  White-throats.  At  this  season 
they  are  always  in  little  companies,  and  they  frequently  roost  together 
in  large  numbers  in  the  depths  of  dense  thickets  or  clumps  of  ever- 
greens. After  they  have  retired  one  may  hear  the  sharp  chink  of  their 
"  quarrier  "  chorus,  and  when  darkness  comes,  with  low,  brooding  notes 
of  cozy  companionship  they  are  hushed  for  the  night. 

559*  Splaella  monticola  (Gm^l).  Treb  Sparrow;  Winter 
Chippy.  Ad.—'So  black  on  the  forehead;  an  indistinct  black  spot  on  the 
center  of  the  hreaat ;  top  of  the  head  rufous-brown,  sometimes  edged  with 
ashy ;  a  grayish  line  over  the  eye  and  a  rufous-brown  line  behind  it ;  back 
streaked  with  rufous-brown,  black,  and  pale  ochraceous-buff ;  rump  pale 
grayish  brown ;  greater  and  middle  wing-coverts  tipped  with  white ;  outer 
web  of  the  outer  tail-feather  whitish ;  breast  grayish  white ;  middle  of  the 
belly  white ;  sides  tinged  with  pale  grayish  brown ;  upper  mandible  black, 
lower,  yellow  at  the  base,  the  tip  black.   L.,  6-86 ;  W.,  2-99 ;  T.,  2-82 ;  B.,  -41. 

Range. — Eastern  North  America;  breeds  in  Labrador  and  the  region 
about  Hudson  Bay ;  south  in  winter,  through  eastern  United  States ;  west  to 
the  edge  of  the  Great  Plains. 

Washington,  abundant  W.  V.,  Nov.  1  to  Apl.  5.  Sing  Sing,  common 
W.  v.,  Oct.  10  to  Apl.  27.  Cambridge,  common  W.  V.,  abundant  T.  V.,  Oct 
25  to  Nov.  25 ;  Mch.  20  to  Apl.  20. 

Nest^  of  grasses,  rootlets,  and  hair,  on  or  near  the  ground.  ^  Eggs^  four  to 
five,  pale  green  or  greenish  blue,  spotted  with  reddish  brown,  '75  x  -60'' 
(Chamberlain). 

Tree  Sparrows  wear  a  small  black  dot  on  the  center  of  their  other- 
wise unmarked  breasts,  a  badge  which  will  aid  in  their  identification. 
They  come  in  flocks  when  the  fields  are  beginning  to  look  brown  and 
dreary,  but  seem  contented  with  the  surroundings  from  which  other 
birds  have  fled. 

They  feed  on  the  seeds  of  weeds  and  grasses,  and  even  when  the 
snow  is  deepest  always  find  an  abundance  of  food.  I  like  to  see  them 
feasting  on  the  seed  stalks  above  the  crust,  and  to  hear  their  choms  of 
merry,  tinkling  notes,  like  sparkling  frost  crystals  turned  to  music. 

Winter  Chippies  they  are  sometimes  called,  but  at  this  season  there 
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is  little  of  the  Chippy's  nature  about  them.  In  February  or  March 
they  begin  to  sing  a  song  which  has  been  compared  to  that  of  a  Ca- 
nary, but  is  **  finer,  sweeter,  and  not  so  loud." 

560.  Spiaella  aodalis  (  Wils.).  Chippino  Sparrow;  Chippy.  Ad, 
—Forehead  black,  a  short  grayish  line  in  its  middle ;  top  of  the^head  rufous ; 

the  nape  generally  with  a  few  black  streaks;  a 
grayish  line  over  the  eye  and  a  black  line  behind 
it ;  back  of  the  neck  grayish,  separating  the  rufous 
crown  from  the  back ;  back  streaked  with  black,  a 
little  rufous,  and  more  pale  butty  ochraceous ;  rump 
alat^  gray  ;  wing-bars  not  conspicuous ;  under  parts 
grayish  white,  whiter  on  the  throat  and  befty ;  bill 
Fio.  86.— Chipping  Spar-  dtircly  black.   Im. — Similar,  but  no  rufous  crown- 
row.  (Natural  bize.)     cap  or  black  on  the  forehead;  top  of  the  head 
streaked  like  the  back ;  bill  brownish.    Yoiing  in 
Jirgt  plumage  have  the  breast  streaked  with  black.   L.,  5  37;  W.,  2*74;  T., 
2-29;  B.,  -36. 

Remarks. — In  adults  the  rufous  crown,  black  forehead,  gray  rump,  and 
black  bill  are  characteristic ;  in  the  young  the  gray  rump  is  a  good  distin- 
guishing mark. 

Mange. — Eastern  Korth  America;  breeds  from  the  Gulf  States  to  New- 
foundland and  Great  Slave  Lake ;  winters  in  the  Gulf  States  and  Mexico. 

Washington,  common  S.  R.,  abundant  T.  V.,  Mch.  16  to  Nov.  1,  occasion- 
ally winters.  Sing  Sing,  common  S.  R.,  Apl.  9  to  Nov.  7.  Cambridge,  abun- 
dant S.  R.,  Apl.  15  to  Oct  25. 

Nest^  of  grasses,  line  twigs,  or  rootlets,  thickly  lined  with  long  hairs,  in 
trees  or  bushes,  five  to  twenty  feet  up.  Eggs^  four  to  five,  blue  or  greenish 
blue,  with  cinnamon-brown  or  blackish  markings,  chieiiy  at  the  larger  end, 
•72  X  -51. 

The  Chippy  is  among  Sparrows  what  the  Phoebe  is  among  Fly- 
catchers— the  humblest,  most  unassuming  member  of  its  family.  Both 
show  trustfulness,  which,  in  spite  of  their  unattractive  appearance  and 
far  from  pleasing  voices,  wins  our  affection. 

Chippy  makes  his  nest  in  the  vines  on  our  piazza,  and  feeds  on  the 
cnimbs  at  our  doorstep,  quite  as  though  he  were  a  member  of  the 
family ;  and  he  needs  only  a  little  encouragement  to  give  evidence  of 
his  entire  confidence  in  our  good  will  by  feeding  from  our  hands. 

His  song  is  a  monotonous  chippy-chippy-chippy-chippy^  rather  high 
and  wiry  and  frequently  running  into  an  insectlike  trill — by  no  means 
a  musical  performance. 

In  the  fall  Chippy  changes  his  dress,  dons  a  streaked  cap  for  the 
one  of  bright  bay,  and,  with  others  of  his  kind,  goes  to  the  fields  to 
feast  on  the  year's  harvest  of  seeds.  He  is  generally  found  near  trees 
and  hedgerows,  into  which,  when  alarmed,  he  flies  with  his  com- 
panions. 
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661*  SpiaelUi  (Swains.).   Clat-colorbd  Sparrow.  Ad.— 

With  a  general  resemblance  to  immature  S.  aodalis,  but  less  rufous  above, 
whiter  below,  the  line  over  the  eye  white,  and  the  rump  pale  grayish  brown 
instead  of  slaty  gray.   W.,  2-40 ;  T.,  2-35 ;  B.,  -34. 

Bange. — Interior  of  North  America ;  breeds  from  northern  Nebraska,  cen- 
tral Iowa,  and  northern  Illinois  northward;  winters  from  southern  Texas 
southward ;  accidental  in  North  Carolina. 

Ne8t^  of  grasses,  lined  with  hairs,  on  the  ground  or  in  bushes.  Eggs,  three 
to  five,  similar  to  those  of  8,  socialis, 

**  This  pale  Sparrow  of  the  plains  is  very  similar  in  actions  to  the 
Chipping  Sparrow,  but  less  familiar  and  confiding  in  habits  *'  (Goss). 

Brewer^s  Sparrow  (56g.  Spizella  hreweri),  a  western  species,  has  been 
recorded  once  from  Massachusetts. 

663*  Spiiella  pusUla  ( If  Us.),  Field  Sparrow,  ^c^.— Bill  reddish 
brown  ;  top  of  the  head  rufous,  /^  gray  line  over  the  eye ;  nape  slightly  gray ; 
back  like  the  crown,  but  finely  streaked  with  black  and  narrowly  edged  with 
brownish  ashy;  rump  brownish  ashy;  middle  and  greater  wing-coverts 
tipped  with  white ;  under  parts  white,  tinged  with  ochraceous  -  butf  on  the 
breast  and  sides.  Im, — Sindlar,  but  the  colors  duller,  the  crown  edged  with 
grayish  and  sometimes  a  faint  grayish  line  through  its  center.  Young  injirst 
plumage  have  the  breast  strt^aked  with  black.  L.,  5*68 ;  W.,  2*50 ;  T.,  2*55 ; 
B.,  -30. 

Bemarhs. — This  bird  may  be  known  by  its  brightly  colored  back,  buffy 
breast,  and  especially  by  its  reSdish  bill. 

Bange. — Eastern  North  America;  breeds  from  southern  Illinois  and  South 
(Carolina  to  Quebec  and  Manitoba;  winters  from  Illinois  and  Virginia  south- 
ward. 

Washington,  very  common  P.  R.  Sing  Sing,  common  S.  R.,  Apl.  2  to  Nov. 
7.   Cambridge,  common  S.  R.,  Apl.  15  to  Nov.  1. 

Nest^  of  rather  coarse  grasses,  weed  stalks,  rootlets,  etc.,  lined  with  fine 
grasses  and  long  hairs,  on  the  ground  or  in  low  bushes.  Eggs^  three  to  five, 
white  or  bluish  white,  ^with  numerous  rufous  markings,  chiefly  about  the 
larger  end,  -70  x  -62. 

Its  bright  rufous  color,  the  absence  of  spots  on  its  breast,  and  espe- 
cially its  flesh-colored  bill,  are  the  best  field-marks  of  this  misnamed 
Sparrow.  He  is  not  a  true  Field  Sparrow,  but  prefers  old  pastures 
dotted  with  clumps  of  bushes  or  young  cedars.  There  is  something 
winning  in  his  appearance ;  he  seems  such  a  gentle,  innocent,  dove- 
like little  bird.  His  song  is  in  keeping  with  his  character,  being  an 
unusually  clear,  plaintive  whistle,  sweeter  to  the  lover  of  birds'  songs 
than  the  voice  of  the  most  gifted  songstress.  It  is  subject  to  much 
variation.  Not  only  do  the  same  individuals  sing  several  different 
songs,  but  two  individuals  in  the  same  locality  rarely  sing  alike. 
There  is  also  much  variation  in  the  songs  of  birds  from  different 
regions.   For  this  reason  it  is  quite  impossible  to  give  a  description 
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of  the  song  which  will  apply  throughoot  the  bird's  range.  However, 
an  average  song  consists  of  the  syllables  ckh'-wee,  ekh'-wee,  ehSr-wee^ 
ehir-wee,  eJiee^,  dt-de-dt-de-de,  the  last  notes  joined  in  a  trilL 

This  gives,  of  course,  no  idea  of  the  quality  of  the  Field  Sparrow's 
song,  but  to  be  convinced  of  its  rare  beauty  one  need  only  hear  it  as 
the  sun  goes  down  and  the  hush  of  early  evening  is  quieting  the  earth. 

The  Westeric  Field  Sparrow  (563a.  Spizella  putsilla  arenaua)  has  been 
recorded  from  the  vicinity  of  New  Urlcant>. 

667*  Jimeo  hyemalls  (Ztm.)*  tirxco;  Snowbird.  Ad.  6. — Upper 
parts,  throat,  and  breast  grayish  slate-eolor ;  upper  parts  more  or  less  washed 
with  grayish  brown;  belly  white,  sides  grayish ;  no  wing-bars;  tail  fuscous, 
the  two  outer  feathers  and  part  of  the  third  white :  bill  liesli-color.  Ad.  9 . — 
{Similar,  but  the  upper  parts  browner,  throat  and  breast  paler.  youn(^  in 
first  flnmage  resemble  the  adults,  but  have  the  upper  parts,  throat,  and 
breast  streaked  with  black.   L.,  6-27 ;  W.,  S-OS ;  T.,  2-71 ;  B.,  -41. 

i&tw^*.— North  America;  breeds  from  northern  Minnesota  and  northern 
New  York  northward  and  southward  along  the  summits  of  tlie  Alleghanies 
to  Virginia;  winters  southward  to  the  Gulf  States. 

Washington,  abundant  W.  V.,  OcL  5  to  Apl.  25.  Sing  Sing,  common  W. 
v..  Sept  19  to  May  4.  Cambridge,  rather  common  W.  V.,  abundant  T.  V., 
Sept  20  to  Nov.  25 ;  Mch.  20  to  Apl.  20. 

Nest^  of  grasses,  moss,  and  rootlets,  lined  with  fine  grasses  and  long  hairs, 
on  or  near  the  ground.  Egg»^  four  to  five,  white  or  bluish  white,  finely  and 
evenly  speckled  or  spotted,  sometimes  heavily  blotched,  at  the  laiger  end 
with  rufous-brown,  "76  x  '58. 

When  the  snow  begins  to  fly  you  will  look  out  some  gray  rooming 
to  find  a  flock  of  small,  plump,  slate-colored  birds  hopping  about  the 
d<x)ryard,  picking  up  what  they  can  find,  or  sitting  in  the  bushes  with 
an  air  of  contentment  that  it  is  pleasant  to  see. 

Coming,  as  they  do,  when  most  of  the  home  birds  have  left  for  the 
south,  they  bring  their  own  welcome,  and  soon  seem  like  old  friends. 
But  if  you  would  really  know  your  gentle  winter  visitors,  you  must 
go  back  into  the  woods  when  summer  comes  and  find  them  in  their 
own  homes. 

Look  for  them  in  a  tanjjle  of  fallen  tree-tops,  logs,  and  upturned 
roots.  A  pair  I  once  surprised  in  such  a  place  at  first  sat  and  chirped 
at  me — ^with  bills  full  of  food — but  soon  they  were  flying  freely  iMick 
and  forth  to  the  upturned  root  where  they  had  hidden  their  nest 

I  noticed  with  surprise  that  their  gray  plumage  toned  in  so  well 
with  the  dark  earth  that  they  were  hard  to  see.  The  sharp  horizontal 
line  across  the  breast  where  the  gray  turns  abruptly  to  white  added 
to  the  disguise,  the  straight  line  breaking  the  round  form  of  the  bird. 

The  ^t9ip  of  the  Junco  is  unmistakable  and  more  often  heard  than 
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his  song,  bat  he  has  both  a  trill  and  a  low,  sweet  song  as  unpreten- 
tious and  cheery  as  the  friendly  bird  himself. 

Florence  A.  Mebkiam. 

667e.  J*  h.  earoUnensic  Brewst.  Cabolina  Junco.— Similar  to  the 
preceding  species,  but  slightly  larger,  the  upper  parts,  throat,  and  breast  uni- 
form grayish  slate-color  withotU  a  brownish  wash,  bill  horn-color.  W.,  8*26 : 
T.,  2-85;  B., -48. 

Bange. — Mountains  of  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina. 

This  is  a  common  and  apparently  permanent  resident  species  in  the 
higher  parts  of  the  southern  Alleghanies. 

Shupeldt^s  J  unco  {567b.  Junco  hyemalU  8hu/eldti\  a.  western  species,  has 
been  recorded  from  Illinois,  District  of  Columbia,  Maryland,  and  Massachu- 
setts. It  resembles  J,  hyemalU^  but  has  the  back  browner  and  the  sides 
brownish  vinaceous.  ^ 

676.  PencaBa  nm^ynJim^iLicht.).  Pine-woods  Sparrow.  Ad.— 
Upper  parts  light  chestnut^  more  or  less  streaked  with  black  and  margined 
with  gray ;  a  grayish  line  over  the  eye;  bend  of  the  wing  yellow;  toil- 
feathers  narrow,  grayish  fuscous,  the  outer  ones  much  the  shortest ;  breast 
and  sides  washed  with  pale  brownish  ash;  breast  sometimes  with  a  few 
black  spots ;  middle  of  the  belly  white.   L.,  5-80 ;  W.,  2-50 ;  T.,  2.50;  B.,  -46. 

iZa/i^e.— Florida  and  southern  Georgia. 

Nesty  of  fine  grasses,  on  the  ground,  beneath  scrub  palmetto.  Eggs^  three 
to  four,  pure  white,  -72  x  -61. 

This  is  a  common  bird  in  Florida.  It  winters  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  State  and  migrates  northward  in  March.  It  is  found  only  in 
pine  woods  having  an  undergrowth  of  scrub  palmetto.  Here  it  passes 
most  of  its  time  on  the  ground,  and  is  difficult  to  flush. 

When  singing,  it  seeks  an  elevated  perch.  In  my  opinion  its  song 
is  more  beautiful  than  that  of  any  other  of  our  Sparrows.  It  is  very 
simple,  but  it  possesses  all  the  exquisite  tenderness  and  pathos  of  the 
melody  of  the  Hermit  Thrush  ;  indeed,  in  purity  of  tone  and  in  execu- 
tion 1  should  consider  the  Sparrow  the  superior  songster.  It  sings  most 
freely  very  early  in  the  morning  and  late  in  the  afternoon,  when  the 
world  is  hushed  and  the  pine  trees  breathe  a  soft  accompaniment  to 
its  divine  music. 

575a.  P*  SB*  bachmanit  (Avd.).  Bachman^s  Sparrow. — Similar  to 
the  preceding  species,  but  the  upper  parts  rufous,  black  streaks  generally 
confined  to  the  back,  or  absent;  line  over  the  eye  buff'y;  breast  and  sides 
brownish  cream-buif  without  streaks. 

Bange. — Lower  Mississippi  Valley  north  to  southern  Indiana  and  southern 
Illinois ;  west  to  northern  Texas  ;  east  to  Georgia,  South  and  North  Carolina ; 
south  in  winter,  in  the  Atlantic  States,  to  southern  Florida. 

Nest^  of  grasses,  domed  and  cylindrical,  on  the  ground.   Egga^  three  to 
four,  pure  white,  -74  x  -60  (Bendire,  Auk,  v,  1888,  p.  366). 
21 
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In  Florida,  where  this  bird  is  not  uncommon  during  the  winter,  I 
have  found  it  in  pine  woods  undergrown  with  turkey  oaks,  and  not  in 
localities  frequented  by  P.  cBstivcUis,  Mr.  Ridgway  writes  that  in 
Illinois  this  is  emphatically  a  bird  of  open  oak  woods,  where  large 
white  and  post  oaks  prevail,  with  grass  land  immediately  adjoining, 
or  where  the  intervals  between  the  trees  consist  of  sward  rather  than 
undergrowth ;  but  neglected  fields,  grown  up  to  weeds,  and  in  which 
dead  trees  are  left  standing,  are  also  its  favorite  haunts." 

He  speaks  of  its  song  as  reminding  one  somewhat  of  the  plaintive 
chant  of  the  Field  Sparrow,  but  as  far  sweeter  and  louder ;  **  the  modu- 
lation, as  nearly  as  can  be  expressed  in  words,  resembling  the  syllables 
theiUiii-thut,  lut,  lut,  luty  the  first  being  a  rich  silvery  trill,  pitched  in 
a  high  musical  key,  the  other  syllables  also  metallic,  but  abrupt,  and 
lower  in  tone." 

681*  Melospiza  fkaciata  {Gmel.y,  Sono  Sparrow.  Ad.—CtQiVfii 
rufous-brown,  with  a  grayish  line  through  its  center ;  a  grayish  line  over  the 
eye ;  a  rufous-brown  line  from  behind  the  eye  to  the  nape ;  feathers  of  the 
back  streaked  with  black  and  margined  with  rufous-brown  and  grayish; 
greater  wing-coverts  with  black  spots  at  their  tips;  no  white  wing-bars  or 
yellow  on  the  wing ;  tail  rufous  grayish  brown,  the  middle  feathers  darker 
along  their  shafts ;  outer  feathers  shortest ;  sides  of  the  throat  with  black  or 
blackish  streaks;  breast  with  wedge-shaped  streaks  of  black  and  rufous- 
brown  which  tend  to  form  one  larger  blotch  on  the  center;  sides  washed 
with  brownish  and  streaked  with  black  and  rufous-brown ;  middle  of  the 
belly  white.   L.,  6-30;  W.,  2-52;  T.,  2-C2;  B.,  -49. 

Eange. — Eastern  North  America;  breeds  from  northern  Illinois  and  Vir- 
ginia north  to  Quebec  and  Manitoba;  winters  from  southern  Illinoia  and 
Massachusetts  to  the  Gulf  States. 

Washington,  common  P.  R.,  abundant  T.  V.,  Mch.  and  Oct  Sing  Sing, 
common  P.  K.  Cambridge,  very  abundant  S.  R.,  Mch.  10  to  Nov.  1 ;  locally 
common  W.  V.  * 

Nesty  of  coarse  grasses,  rootlets,  dead  leaves,  strips  of  bark,  etc.,  lined  with 
finer  grasses  and  sometimes  long  hairs,  on  the  ground,  sometimes  in  bushes. 
EggSy  four  to  five,  white  or  bluish  white,  with  numerous  rutbus-brown  mark- 
ings which  sometimes  nearly  conceal  the  ground  color,  -76  x  "60. 

The  Song  Sparrow's  vast  range  in  a  dozen  varying  climates,  its 
readiness  to  adapt  itself  to  the  different  conditions  in  each  of  the  re- 
gions it  inhabits,  its  numerical  abundance  and  steady  increase  while 
some  of  its  family  are  dying  out,  its  freedom  from  disease  and  vermin, 
and  its  perennial  good  spirits  evidenced  by  its  never-failing  music — 
all  proclaim  that  it  is  indeed  one  of  Nature's  successes. 

Its  irrepressible  vivacity  and  good  spirits  in  spite  of  all  circum- 
stances are  aptly  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  its  song  may  be  heard  in 
every  month  of  the  year  and  in  all  weathers ;  also  by  night  as  well  as 
by  day — for  nothing  is  more  common  in  the  darkest  nights  than  to 
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hear  its  sweet  chant  in  half-conscious  answer  to  the  hooting  of  the 
Owl  or  even  the  report  of  a  gun. 

It  is  never  seen  far  from  water,  and  when  it  is  alarmed  it  flies 
downward  or  along — never  upward — into  some  low  thicket,  pumping 
its  tail  as  it  flies. 

Its  alarm  note  is  a  simple  metallic  chip,  which  is  very  distinctive 
wheii  once  learned.  But  its  merry  chant — which  has  won  for  it  the 
name  of  **  Song  Sparrow  ** — is  its  best-known  note.  It  is  a  voluble 
and  uninterrupted  but  short  refrain,  and  is  perhaps  the  sweetest  of 
the  familiar  voices  of  the  meadow  lands.  The  song  that  it  occasion- 
ally utters  while  on  the  wing  is  of  quite  a  different  character,  being 
more  prolonged  and  varied. 

Though  so  abundant,  it  can  not  be  styled  a  sociable  species.  Even 
during  the  migrations  it  is  never  seen  in  compact  flocks  like  the  Red-^ 
poll  or  Snowflake ;  at  most  it  will  be  found  forming  a  part  of  a  long, 
scattered  migrating  train  that  usually  includes  a  number  of  different 
but  nearly  related  species.  Ernest  E.  TnoifPsoN. 

683*  Melospiia  lincolni  {Aud.),  Lincoln^s  Sparrow.  Ad.-^ 
Upper  parts  streaked  with  black,  brownish  gray,  and  grayish  brown ;  tail- 
feathers  narrow  and  rather  pointed,  the  outer  ones  shortest;  under  parttt 
white,  rather  finely  streaked  with  black,  a  broad  cream-Aiuff  band  across  the 
breast,  a  cream-buff  stripe  on  either  side  of  the  throat;  sides  tinged  with 
cream-buff.   L.,  6-76 ;  W.,  2-60 ;  T.,  2-40 ;  B.,  -41. 

Remarks.— The  cream -buff  baud  on  the  breast  is  distinctive  of  this 
species. 

Range. — Eastern  North  America ;  breeds  from  northern  Illinois  and  north- 
em  New  York  northward;  winters  from  southern  Illinois  to  Mexico;  rare 
ea«t  of  the  Alleghanies. 

Washington,  rare  T.  V.,  several  records,  May  and  Oct.  Sing  Sing,  rare 
T.  v.,  Sept.  29  to  Oct  16.  Cambridge,  uncommon  T.  V.,  May  15  to  May  26 ; 
Sept.  15  to  Oct.  5. 

Nest,  generally  similar  to  that  of  M.  fasdata,  on  the  ground.  "  Eggs,  four 
to  five,  pale  green  or  bullish,  sometimes  almost  white,  thickly  spotted  and 
blotched  with  reddish  brown  and  lilac,  -80  x  60"  (Cham'berlain). 

The  most  striking  characteristic  about  the  Lincoln's  Sparrow  is  its 
shyness,  whether  migrating  in  the  lavish  abundance  of  the  west,  stray- 
ing casually  through  the  States  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  or  settled 
for  the  summer  in  a  chosen 'spot  of  the  northern  evergreen  woods. 
Scampering  like  a  mouse  along  some  tumble-down  stone  wall  half 
buried  in  poison  ivy,  sumach,  and  all  the  tangled  growth  that  goes 
to  make  up  an  old  hedgerow,  or  peering  out  from  a  clump  of  low- 
spreading  bushes,  this  little  bird  may  sometimes  be  detected ;  but  as 
he  hurries  northward  late  in  the  migration,  when  all  the  woods  and 
fields  are  ringing  with  bird  music,  our  attention  is  seldom  directed 
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toward  the  aiknt  straggler,  while  in  tha  autumn  he  Ib  lost  in  the  wutob 
of  Sparrows  that  flood  the  country. 

If  wo  follow  hini  northward^  we  find  him  irregularly  distributed  in 
small  colonies  or  single  pairs  in  damp  clean ngs^  perhaps  along  hrooks 
or  ponds,  but  avoiding  almost  entirely  the  wetter,  more  open  localities, 
where  the  Swamp  Sparrow  is  at  home.  Attracted  by  a  sharp  chirp 
which,  at  times  reduplicated,  resemblefj  that  of  a  youngs  Chipping 
Sparrow,  we  may  succeed  in  catching  a  glimpse  of  him  as  he  lurks 
beneath  a  little  spruce  perhaps  no  bigger  than  an  umbrella. 

Sometimes  venturing  timidly  to  the  outer  bouglis  of  a  spruce,  h© 
aurprises  the  hearer  with  a  most  iin sparrow] ike  song.  It  is  not  loud, 
and  suggests  the  bubbling,  guttural  notes  of  the  House  Wren,  com- 
bined with  the  sweet  nppling  music  of  the  Purple  Finch,  and  when 
you  think  the  song  is  done  there  is  an  unexpected  aftermath.  The 
birds  sing  very  little  and  at  long  internals,  and  are  seldom  heard  dur- 
ing the  later  hours  of  the  day,  ceasing  at  once  if  anybody  approaches* 

J.  Dwroar,  Ja. 

684.  MelOEplxa  geiSiFglsuia,  (laih.).  Bwamp  gfAmsow.  Ad.  tf> 
rumtmr. — Crown  ciieatnuE-rufous ;  foreheud  blacky  a  grayiflh  line  o^'cr  the 
eye;  a  blackish  tine  behind  die  eye;  nape  elaty  gray  with  a  few  black 
atrcttks;  foaihers  of  tho  buek  broadly  stniaked  with  hlaek  and  mar^ticd 
with  rufoua  and  ercani-buif  or  iiHhy  buff;  wing-covertst  mfoua,  tho  grtsater 
one»  with  black  spots  at  their  tips ;  ruiup  rufous  grayiBh  brown,  ftometimet 
Btr^aked  with  black ;  toil  rtifous  grayj.sh  brown,  the  middle  feuthcrs  darker 
ulatig  their  ihflftB ;  throut  and  middle  of  tho  belly  white,  bretti^t  j^rayi&h^  ftidett 
-wiLshed  with  j^ale  gfraykh  brown,  A(L  in.  winter  and  /m.— SiiuilarT  but  the 
top  of  the  head  streaked  with  blacky  rufous- hrowiiT  and  gmylsh ;  napa  Jcsa 
gmy;  breast  waahod  with  bn>wnit5h,    L^^  5  SiJ;  W.,  2-M  ;  T.,  2-33;  B.,  -415. 

//(rnf?^*— Eastern  North  America ;  breoda  from  northern  IlUnoi»  and  Penn- 
ftylvama  northward  to  Labrador;  wintera  fVom  southern  Illiuoia  and  Mai^iia- 
chu?*otts  to  the  Gulf. 

WaRhington,  very  common  T.  V.,  ApL  to  May  15;  Sept^  25  to  Oct  80;  a 
few  winter*  Sing  Sing,  tolerably  common  S.  H.,  A  pi,  4  to  Dee.  S ;  a  few 
winter.   Cambridf^e,  abundant  8.  R.,  ApL  13  to  Kov,  10;  a  few  winter. 

Jfest,  generally  Hvrallar  to  thfit  of  M.  /ascidla,  on  tho  ground.  Jt^ff^n^  fear 
to  flve^  similur  in  coIot  to  those  of  Af.  ffuciu^^t^  but  the  ti  tar  kings  ar^j  generally 
more  coniuentf  '7fi  >■  fiJ. 

While  wintering  in  the  south.  Swamp  Sparrows  frequently  beli« 
their  name,  and  I  have  often  found  numbers  of  (hem  in  dry  "old 
fields"  of  hroorn  sedge;  but  at  the  north  they  are  more  consistent, 
and  one  rarely  sees  them  beyond  the  confines  of  a  wet  meadow,  or, 
more  preferably*  a  larj^e  grassy  marsh  with  reed-bordered  streams. 

Swamp  Spsrrowa  may  be  distinguished  from  their  cousins,  the  Song 
Sparrows,  by  their  unstreaked  breasts  and  totally  different  notes.  Their 
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usual  call-note  is  a  sharp  cTieep^  not  unlike  that  of  the  White-throated 
Sparrow,  and  quite  different  from  the  rather  nasal  chimp  of  the  Song 
Sparrow.  Their  song  is  a  simple,  sweet,  but  somewhat  monotonous 
tweet-tweet'tweet,  repeated  many  times,  all  on  one  note,  and  sometimes 
running  into  a  trill. 

686*  Pasflerella  (Merr.).   Fox  Sparrow.    Ad.— Upper  parts 

rufous-bFown,  the  feathers  margined  by  cinnamon- brown ;  upper  tail-coverts 
and  tail  bright  rufous ;  wings  mar- 
gined with  rufous ;  under  parts  heavi- 
ly streaked  and  spotted  with  rufous- 
brown  and  blackish;  middle  of  the 
belly  white ;  lower  mandible  yellow- 
ish. L.,  7-26;  W.,  8-39;  T.,  2-85;  B., 
•50. 

Range, — Breeds  from  the  Magda- 
len Islands  and  Manitoba  to  Alaska ; 
winters  from  Virginia  southward. 

Washington,  very  abundant  T.  V., 
Feb.  to  Apl.  5 ;  Oct.  25  to  Nov. ;  a  few  Fio.  87.— Fox  Sparrow.   (Natural  size.) 
winter.  Sing  Sing,  tolerably  common 

T.  v.,  Mch.  4  to  Apl.  20 ;  Oct  14  to  Nov.  28.  Cambridge,  abundant  T.  V., 
Mch.  15  to  Apl.  20 ;  Oct.  20  to  Nov.  15. 

Nest.,  of  coarse  grasses,  lined  with  finer  grasses,  hair,  moss,  and  feathers,  on 
the  ground,  and  in  low  trees  and  bushes.  Eggs^  four  to  five,  pale  bluish,  evenly 
speckled  or  heavily  blotched  with  umber  or  vinaceous-brown,  '80  x  "63  (see 
Bendire,  Auk,  vi,  1889,  p.  108). 

In  the  early  spring  the  Fox  Sparrow  is  seen  mostly  about  damp 
thickets  and  roadside  shrubbery;  later  it  takes  more  to  woodsides, 
foraging  on  leaf-strewn  slopes  where  there  is  little  or  no  undergrowth, 
often  associated  with  small  parties  of  Juncos.  On  its  return  in  the 
autumn  it  again  becomes  a  common  denizen  of  hedgerows  and  thickets, 
and  also  invades  the  weedy  grainfields,  rarely,  however,  straying  far 
from  some  thickety  cover.  Sometimes  large  numbers  congregate 
among  withered  growths  of  tall  weeds,  whence  they  emerge  with  a 
loud  whirring  of  wings  as  their  retreat  is  invaded,  and  hie  away  in 
tawny  clouds,  flock*  after  flock.  It  is  a  great  scratcher  among  dead 
leaves,  and  can  make  the  wood  rubbish  fly  in  a  way  which,  in  p'Topor- 
tion  to  its  size,  a  barnyard  fowl  could  scarcely  excel. 

The  usual  note  of  the  Fox  Sparrow  is  a  feeble  tseep.  A  note  of 
excitement  is  louder  and  sharper  in  tone.  Its  song  is  not  surpassed 
by  that  of  any  of  our  Sparrows.  It  is  a  revelation  to  hear  it  at  sun- 
down on  some  vernally  softened  evening  of  early  springtime;  little 
swarms  of  gnats  hover  in  the  balmy  air;  from  the  twilight  meadows 
comes  the  welcome,  half-doubtful  piping  of  the  first  hylas — no  other 
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sound.  Then  perhaps  from  some  dusky  thicket  a  bird*s  song !  An 
emotional  outburst  rising  full-toned  and  clear,  and  passing  all  too 
quickly  to  a  closing  cadence,  which  seems  to  linger  in  the  silent  air. 
It  is  the  song  of  the  Fox  Sparrow  with  that  fuller  power  and  richness 
of  tone  which  come  into  it,  or  seem  to,  at  the  sunset  hour.  It  breaks 
forth  as  if  inspired  from  pure  joy  in  the  awakened  season,  though  with 
some  vague  undertone,  scarcely  of  sadness,  rather  of  some  lower  tone 
of  joy.  Eugene  P.  Bicknell. 

687*  Fipilo  erythrophthalmus  (Linn.).  Towhbb;  Chewink; 
JoRBE.  Ad.  6 . — Upper  parts  black,  sometimes  margined  with  rufous ;  throat 
and  breast  black,  belly  white,  sides  rufous ;  outer  web  of  primaries  mostly 
white;  tail  black,  the  three  outer  feathers  tipped  with  white;  outer  web  of 
the  outer  feather  entirely  white ;  iris  red.  Ad.  9  —Upper  parts,  wings,  throat, 
and  breast  bright  grayish  brown ;  tail  fuscous,  the  three  outer  feathers  tipped 
with  white ;  sides  rufous,  middle  of  the  belly  white.  Young  in  jirst  pt/um- 
age  have  the  back  and  under  parts  streaked  with  black.  L.,  8*85 ;  W.,  8*34 ; 
T.,  8*68;  B.,  -55. 

Range. — Eastern  North  America;  breeds  from  the  lower  Mississippi  Val- 
ley and  Georgia  northward  to  Maine,  Ontario,  and  Manitoba ;  winters  irom 
Virginia  to  Florida. 

Washington,  common  S.  R.,  very  common  T.  V.,  Apl.  15  to  May  15 ;  Sept 
to  Oct.  15;  a  few  winter.  Sing  Sing,  common  S.  R.,  Apl.  21  to  Oct  81. 
Cambridge,  common  S.  R.,  Apl.  25  to  Oct.  15. 

Ne%t^  externally  of  dead  leaves  and  strips  of  bark,  lined  with  fine  grasses, 
on  or  near  the  ground.  Eggs.,  four  to  five,  white,  finely  and  evenly  speckled 
with  shades  of  rufous,  sometimes  blotched  at  the  larger  end,  -96  x  '71. 

There  is  a  vigorousness  about  the  Towhee*s  notes  and  actions  which 
suggests  both  a  bustling,  energetic  disposition  and  a  good  constitur 
tion.  He  entirely  dominates  the  thicket  or  bushy  undergrowth  in 
which  he  makes  his  home.  The  dead  leaves  fly  before  his  attack;  his 
white-tipped  tail-feathers  flash  in  the  gloom  of  his  haunts.  He  greets 
all  passers  with  a  brisk,  inquiring  chewink^  towhee,  and  if  you  pause 
to  reply,  with  ei.fluff'fluff  of  his  short,  rounded  wings  he  flies  to  a  near- 
by limb  to  better  inspect  you. 

It  is  only  when  singing  that  the  Towhee  is  fully  at  rest.  Then  a 
change  comes  over  him ;  he  is  in  love,  and,  mounting  a  low  branch, 
he  gives  voice  to  his  passion  in  song.  I  have  long  tried  to  express 
the  Towhee*s  song  in  words,  but  never  succeeded  as  well  as  Ernest 
Thompson  when  he  wrote  it  chuck-burr,  pill-a-imll-a-unll'a, 

687a»  P«  e«  Coues.  White-eyed  Towhee  ;  Joree.— Similar  to 

the  preceding,  but  with  less  white  on  the  wings  and  tail ;  only  two  outer  tail- 
feathers  tipped  with  white ;  iris  yellowish  or  white.  L.,  8*00 ;  W.,  8*20 ;  T., 
8-60;  B.,  -52. 

£ange.— Florida ;  northward  along  the  coast  to  southern  South  Carolina. 
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This  southern  race  of  the  Towhee  does  not  associate  with  the 
northern  bird,  which  is  abundant  in  the  south  in  the  winter. 

The  latter  selects  haunts  of  much  the  same  nature  as  those  in 
which  it  passes  the  summer,  while  the  southern  bird  lives  in  heavy 
growths  of  scrub  palmetto.  The  notes  of  alleni  differ  from  those  of 
erythrophthalmvs ;  its  towhee  is  much  higher,  and  its  song,  as  Dr. 
Allen  pointed  out  years  ago,  is  shorter.  It  is  also  a  shyer  bird  than 
its  northern  cousin. 

698«  Cardinalis  cardinalifl  {Linn.),  Cardinal.  Ad.  6  .—Throat 
and  region  about  the  base  of  the  bill  black ;  rest  of  the  plumage  bright  rosy 
red,  the  upper  parts  tipped  with  grayish ;  a  conspicuous  crest ;  bill  red.  Ad, 
9 . — Throat  and  region  about  the  base  of  bill  grayish  black ;  crest,  wings, 
and  tail  dull  red ;  upper  parts  olive  brownish  ash ;  under  parts  buff'y  ochra- 
oeous,  lighter  on  the  belly,  and  sometimes  tinged  with  red  on  the  breast  L., 
8-26 ;  W.,  3-75 ;  T.,  4-00 ;  B.,  -64. 

Range. — Eastern  United  States;  breeds  from  Florida  to  Iowa  and  south- 
em  New  York  ;  resident  throughout  its  range. 

Washington,  common  P.  R. ;  less  common  than  formerly.  Sing  Sing, 
A.  V.   Cambridge,  casual,  two  instances. 

Nest^  of  twigs,  rootlets,  and  strips  of  bark,  lined  with  grasses  and  rootlets, 
in  bushes.  Eggs^  three  to  four,  white  or  bluish  white,  speckled  or  spotted 
with  gi-ayish  brown,  cinnamon- brown,  or  umber,  1*00  x  70. 

One's  first  impression  of  the  Cardinal  Grosbeak  will  usually  be  that 
he  is  rather  a  clumsy  fellow.  His  body  appears  to  be  stiff,  as  if  it 
were  made  of  wood,  different  in  every  way  from  the  pliant,  lithe  body 
of  the  Catbird,  for  example.  He  hops  about  on  the  ground  with  tail 
held  well  up  out  of  harm's  way,  and  comes  heavily  down  upon  his 
feet,  as  if  his  body  were  really  very  solid.  In  fact,  he  is  not  at  all  a 
graceful  bird. 

He  is  a  famous  singer,  his  song  being  a  loud,  clear  whistle,  into 
which  usually  enters  quite  frequently  the  sound  of  q!  q!  q!  and  a 
peculiar  long-drawn-out  e-e  !  sometimes  syllabled  as  "  three  cheers  I " 
He  is  a  favorite  cage-bird.  The  female  Cardinal  is  herself  a  charming 
singer,  more  pleasing  to  many  than  her  mate,  her  music  being  softer 
in  tone  and  otherwise  different  from  his.  The  common  call-note  of 
both  is  a  sharp,  abnipt  tsip !  easily  recognized  after  being  once 
heard. 

As  the  head  of  a  family  the  Cardinal  is  admirable,  not  only  in  his 
attentions  to  his  lovely  dove-colored  mate,  but  in  singing  to  her  by  the 
hour,  and  in  protecting  her  from  intrusion  or  danger.  To  the  young  in 
the  nest  he  is  an  untiring  provider  of  worms  and  grubs,  and  thus  most 
useful  in  a  garden.  Nothing  can  be  more  comical  than  his  behavior 
when  he  first  conducts  his  young  family  out  into  the  world  while  his 
mate  is  engaged  with  her  second  sitting.   He  is  as  fussy  as  any  young 
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mother,  hopping  about  in  great  excitement,  and  appearing  to  think 
the  whole  world  thirsting  for  the  life  of  his  pretty  little  ones. 

The  Cardinal  mother  shows  the  restless  manners  and  anxious  spirit 
of  her  mate,  taking  one's  intrusion  upon  her  domestic  affairs  greatJy 
to  heart,  and  being  so  much  disturbed  that  there  is  more  pain  than 
pleasure  in  making  acquaintance  with  her  nestlings. 

Olive  Thobne  Millee. 

695*  ^n-fF^ft-  IndOTiciaiUif  (Linn.).  Bobb-bbbastbd  Grosbeak.  Ad, 
Head,  throat,  aud  back  black;  breast  and  under  wing-coverta  bright 
rose-red,  this  color  sometimes  extending  down  the  center  of  the  white  belly ; 
rump  white,  tipped  with  black ;  wings  black ;  primaries  white  at  the  base ; 
tail  black,  the  outer  feathers  tipped  with  white  on  the  inner  web.  Ad,  9 . — 
Upper  parts  grayish  brown,  margined  with  cream-buif  and  pale  grayish 
brown;  a  butty  line  through  the  center  of  the  crown,  and  a  conspicuoun 
whitish  line  over  the  eye;  wings  and  tail  dark  grayish  brown;  wing- coverts 
tipped  with  white ;  under  wing-coverts  orange  ;  under  parts  buffy,  streaked 
with  dark  grayish  brown.  Im.  6. — Resembles  the  9,  but  has  the  under 
wing-coverts  rose-red.   L.,  8-12 ;  W.,  4-02 ;  T.,  2-99 ;  B.,  -69. 

Jiange. — Eastern  North  America;  breeds  from  eastern  Kansas  and  the 
higher  altitudes  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  northward  to  Maine  and 
Manitoba ;  winters  in  Central  and  South  America. 

Washington,  rather  common  T.  V.,  May  1  to  20 ;  Aug.  25  to  Oct.  1.  Sing 
Sing,  tolerably  common  S.  R.,  May  8  to  Oct.  1.  Cambridge,  common  S.  R., 
May  10  to  Sept.  10. 

Nest.,  of  fine  twigs,  weed  stalks,  and  rootlets,  in  bashes  or  trees,  five  to 
twenty  feet  up.  Eggs.,  four  to  five,  pale  blue,  with  numerous  olive-brown  or 
rufous-brown  markings,  -90  x  '69. 

Sometimes  in  passing  through  young  second  growths,  and  more 
rarely  densely  undergrown  woodland,  I  hear  a  singular  kind  of  ques- 
tioning call-note,  not  loud,  but  distinct — a  steely  peek^  peek.  It  is  a 
signal  to  me  to  pause  and  look  for  its  jfuthor ;  even  a  glimpse  of  him 
is  worth  several  minutes*  waiting  and  watching.  There  is  no  mistak- 
ing his  black,  white,  and  rose  costume ;  but  the  identity  of  his  more 
modestly  attired  mate  may  long  remain  an  open  question.  So  little 
does  she  resemble  him  that  she  might  pass  for  an  overgrown  Sparrow 
witii  a  rather  conspicuous  whitish  stripe  over  her  eye. 

The  song  of  the  Rose-breasted  Grosbeak  is  generally  compared  to 
that  of  the  Robin,  and  musical  annotation  would  doubtless  show  that 
the  comparison  is  not  misleading.  But  the  similarity  is  largely  one  of 
form ;  in  expression  there  is  no  more  resemblance  in  their  voices  than 
there  is  between  the  birds  themselves.  There  is  an  exquisite  purity  in 
the  joyous  carol  of  the  Grosbeak ;  his  song  tells  of  all  the  gladness  of 
a  May  moniing;  I  have  heard  few  happier  strains  of  bird  music. 
With  those  who  are  deaf  to  its  message  of  good  cheer  I  can  only  sym- 
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pathize,  pityiDg  the  man  whose  heart  does  not  leap  with  enthusiasm 
at  the  sight  of  rival  males  dashing  through  the  woods  like  winged 
meteors,  leaving  in  their  wake  a  train  of  sparkling  notes. 

The  Black-hxaded  Qbosbbak  (696.  Hahia  melanoc^hala\  a  western 
species,  has  been  recorded  from  Michigan. 

697*  Guinea  esBralea  {Linn.\  Blxtx  Qrobbeak.  Ad.  6  .—Deep 
blue ;  lores  and  chin  black ;  back  blackish ;  wings  and  tail  black,  slightly 
edged  with  blue ;  middle  wing-coverts  widely,  and  greater  coverts  narrowly 
tipped  with  chestnut-rufous.  Ad.  9  . — Upper  parts  grayish  brown ;  in  some 
specimens  more  or  less  blue  about  the  head  and  rump  and  lesser  wing-cov- 
erts ;  rump  inclined  to  ashy ;  wings  fuscous,  the  greater  and  middle  coverts 
tipped  with  ochraceous-buif ;  tail  fuscous,  slightly  margined  with  bluish  gray ; 
under  parts  brownish  cream-buflf,  the  feathers  of  the  breast  sometimes  blue  at 
the  base.   Im.  6  .—Resembles  the  9 .   L.,  Y'OO ;  W.,  8-50 ;  T.,  2-75 ;  B.,  -66. 

Jiange.-^V nited  States;  breeds  from  about  latitude  88"  southward  into 
Mexico ;  winters  south  of  our  limits. 

Washington,  very  uncommon  S.  R.,  May  1  to  Sept.  80.  Cambridge,  A.  V., 
one  instance,  May. 

Mat  J  of  grasses,  in  bushes  or  high  weedy  growths,  ^ggs,  three  to  four, 
pale  bluish  white,  *84  x  *G5. 

"Unless  seen  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  the  adult 
male  does  not  appear  to  be  blue,  but  of  an  ill-defined,  dusky  color,  and 
may  easily  be  mistaken  for  a  Cow  Blackbird  (Molothrua  ater\  unless 
most  carefully  watched;  besides,  they  usually  sit  motionless,  in  a 
watchful  attitude,  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  and  thus  easily 
escape  observation. 

**  The  Blue  Grosbeak  frequents  much  the  same  localities  as  those 
selected  by  the  Indigo  Bird  and  Field  Sparrow — viz.,  the  thickets  of 
shrubs,  briers,  and  tall  weeds  lining  a  stream  flowing  across  a  meadow 
or  bordering  a  field,  or  the  similar  growth  which  has  sprung  up  in  an 
old  clearing.  The  usual  note  is  a  strong,  harsh  ptchick,  and  the  song 
of  the  male  is  a  very  beautiful  though  rather  feeble  warble,  somewhat 
like  that  of  the  Purple  Finch,  but  bearing  a  slight  resemblance  also  to 
that  of  the  Rose-breasted  Grosbeak  "  (Ridgway). 

698*  PaOflerina  cyaiiea  {Linn.).  Indigo  Bunting  ;  Indigo-bibd. 
Ad.  4 . — Rich  blue,  deeper  on  the  head,  brighter  on  the  back ;  lores  blackish ; 
wings  and  tail  black,  margined  with  blue.  Ad.  9  .—Upper  parts  uniform 
grayish  brown  without  streaks;  wings  and  tail  fuscous,  sometimes  lightly 
margined  with  bluish ;  wing-coverts  margined  with  grayish  brown ;  under 
parts  whitish,  washed  with  grayish  brown  and  indistinctly  streaked  with 
darker;  belly  whiter,  /w.— Resembles  the  9 ,  but  is  darker.  Ad.  6  in  win- 
ter.—Resembles  the  9 ,  but  has  more  or  less  blue  in  the  plumage.  L.,  6*59 ; 
W.,  2-68;  T.,2-11;  B., -41. 
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Jtemarks. — The  female  of  this  species  is  rather  a  puzzling  bird,  and  may  be 
mistaken  for  a  Sparrow.  Its  unstreaked  back  and  the  slight  tinge  of  blue 
generally  present  on  the  outer  web  of  the  wing-  and  tail-featheis  should  serve 
to  distinguish  it. 

Bange. — Eastern  United  States ;  breeds  as  far  north  as  Minnesota  and 
Nova  Scotia ;  winters  in  Central  America. 

Washington,  common  S.  R.,  Apl.  28  to  Oct.  15.   Sing  Sing,  common  8. 1^, 
May  4  to  Oct.  17.   Cambridge,  rather  common  S.  K.,  May  15  to  Sept  26. 
•  Ne8t^  of  grasses,  bits  of  dead  leaves,  and  strips  of  bark,  lined  with  fine 
grasses,  rootlets,  and  long  hairs,  generally  in  the  crotch  of  a  bush  near  the 
ground.  Eggs^  three  to  four,  pale  bluish  white,  -73  x  -57. 

In  walking  among  clumps  of  bushes  in  clearings  or  old  pastures, 
look  sharp  if  a  small  brown  bird  flies  before  you,  especially  if  she  calls 
cheep  and  twitches  her  tail  nervously  from  side  to  side.  Though  she 
be  a  sparrowy-looking  bird,  look  well  to  her  shoulders  and  tail.  If  you 
discover  a  glint  of  blue  and  her  cries  call  her  mate,  you  will  ever  after 
be  a  more  trustworthy  observer— for  his  brilliant  coat  is  unmistakable. 

Having  made  sure  of  your  birds,  watch  them  to  their  nest — a  com- 
pactly made  cup — too  cleverly  hidden  in  the  dense  green  thicket  to  be 
easily  discovered.  The  color  of  the  eggs  will  again  test  your  accuracy 
of  observation ;  in  varying  lights  they  look  green,  blue,  and  white. 

The  female  Indigo  is  so  suspicious  that  it  is  hard  not  to  be  vexed 
with  her,  but  the  primary  virtues  of  an  observer  are  conscientiousness 
and  patience ;  so  take  your  hard  cases  as  a  means  of  grace. 

However  distrustful  the  poor  mother  bird  is,  her  mate's  cheery  song 
makes  up  for  it  all.  After  most  birds  have  stopped  singing  for  Ihe 
year,  his  merry  voice  still  gladdens  the  long  August  days. 

I  well  remember  watching  one  Indigo-bird  who,  day  after  day,  used 
to  fly  to  the  lowest  limb  of  a  high  tree  and  sing  his  way  up  from 
branch  to  branch,  bursting  into  jubilant  song  when  he  reached  tho 
topmost  bough.  I  watched  him  climb  as  high  into  the  air  as  he  could, 
when,  against  a  background  of  blue  sky  and  rolling  white  clouds,  the 
blessed  little  songster  broke  out  into  the  blithest  round  that  ever  bub- 
bled up  from  a  glad  heart.  Florence  A.  Merriam. 

The  Varied  Bunting  {600.  Passerina  versicolor)^  a  species  of  our  Mexican 
border,  has  been  once  recorded  from  Michigan. 

601*  PasseriiUk  ciris  {Linn.),  Painted  Bunting;  Nonpareil. 
Ad.  S. — Head  and  sides  of  the  neck  indigo-blue;  back  golden  green ;  rump 
dull  red ;  under  parts  bright  red ;  wings  and  tail  tinged  with  dull  red ;  greater 
wing-coverts  green.  Ad.  9. — Upper  parts  bright  olive-green;  under  parts 
white,  washed  with  greenish  yellow ;  wings  and  tail  fuscous,  margined  with 
olive-green.   L.,  5-25  ;  W.,  2-70 ;  T.,  2-15 ;  B.,  -42. 

Hange.—BTQcdfi  from  the  Gulf  States  northward  to  Kansas,  southern  Illi- 
nois, and  North  Carolina ;  winters  in  the  tropics. 
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iViMf,  similar  to  that  of  P.  cyanea^  in  bushes  or  low  trees.  Fggs,  three  to 
four,  white  or  bluish  white,  with  nunierous  chestnut  or  rufous-brown  mark- 
ings, •78  X  '66. 

Mr.  Maynard  found  this  species  in  southern  Florida  in  January,  but 
it  does  not  migrate  northward  until  about  May  1.  He  writes  that  it 
"  is  always  shy  and  retiring,  seldom  appearing  in  the  open,  but  remain- 
ing in  the  dense,  thorny  undergrowth  which  covers  all  waste  places  in 
Florida,  especially  if  the  soil  has  been  cultivated.  Whenever  the  birds 
perceive  an  intruder  they  retire  into  the  depths  of  these  fastnesses,  and 
it  requires  considerable  beating  to  drive  them  out,  when  they  at  once 
dart  into  the  nearest  cover.  The  adult  males  are  especially  shy,  and 
seldom  show  themselves.  Even  while  singing  they  remained  concealed, 
and,  although  we  were  thus  furnished  with  a  clew  to  their  whereabouts, 
it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  we  caught  sight  of  the  authors 
of  the  harmonious  strains  which  nearly  always  greeted  our  ears  when 
we  were  in  the  vicinity  of  their  homes"  (Birds  of  Eastern  North 
America.) 

"Their  notes  very  much  resemble  those  of  the  Indigo-bird,  but 
lack  their  energy  and  are  more  feeble  and  concise  "  (B.,  B.,  and  R.). 

The  Grassquit  (60S.  EttetTieia  bicolor)  and  the  Melodious  Grassquit 
(60S.1.  E.  eanora\  West  Indian  species,  have  each  been  recorded  once  from 
the  Florida  Keys. 

604*  Spisa  americanft  {Gmel.).  Dickcissel;  Black-throated 
Bunting.  Ad.  S . — Head  and  sides  of  the  neck  ashy  gray  ;  forehead  tinged 
with  yellow ;  a  yellow  line  <^ver  the 
eye  and  one  on  the  side  of  the 
throat ;  a  black  patch  on  the  throat ; 
chin  white ;  breast  yellow,  spread- 
ing down  on  to  the  white  belly; 
back  streaked  with  black  and  pale 
grayish  brown ;  rump  brownish 
ash;  lesser  wing-coverts  rufous; 
wings  and  tail  fuscous.  Ad.  9 . — 
Similar,   but   the   head  grayish 

brown,  streaked  with  blackish,  and      fiq.  88. -^Dickcissel.  (Natural  size.) 
with  no  black  patch  on  the  throat 

and  less  yellow  on  the  breast,  which  is  sometimes  lightly  streaked  with 
black.  Ad.  in  /a^^.— Much  brighter,  and  with  some  rufous  in  the  back.  L., 
6-00;  W.,  3-20  ;  T.,  2-35;  B.,  -55. 

Range.— Ef\&tQru  United  States,  mostly  in  the  Mississippi  Valley;  breeds 
from  Texas  to  Minnesota;  winters  in  Central  and  South  America;  breeds 
east  of  the  AUeghanies  now  only  rarely  and  locally. 

Washington,  very  rare  S.  K.,  a  few  seen  each  year;  formerly  "  very  abun- 
dant."  Cambridge,  casual,  found  nesting  at  Medford,  June  9,  1877,  where 
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several  birds  were  observed ;  not  uncommon  in  1833-^34  (see  Bull.  Nutt  Orn. 
Club,  iii,  1878,  pp.  46, 190). 

NmI^  bulky,  of  coarse  grasses  and  leaves,  lined  with  finer  grasses  and 
sometimes  long  hairs,  on  the  ground  or  in  low  trees  or  bushes.  Eggs^  four 
to  live,  pale  blue,  -80  x  -60. 

Thirty  to  forty  years  ago  these  birds  were  more  or  less  common  in 
the  middle  Atlantic  States,  but  they  are  now  of  rare  occurrence  east 
of  the  Alleghanies.  In  Texas  I  have  seen  them  migrating  in  closely 
massed  flocks  of  several  hundred  individuals,  all  silent,  except  for  an 
occasional  cock.  They  alight  on  the  prairie  to  feed ;  birds  in  the  rear 
are  constantly  arising  and  passing  to  the  front ;  there  is  ceaseless  mo- 
tion. 

In  the  summer  Dickcissel  makes  his  home  in  grassy  fields  and 
pastures,  and  from  a  weed  stalk  or  bordering  fence,  with  uplifted  head, 
he  announces  his  presence  as  though  life  itself  depended  on  his  vocal 
exertions.   It  is  a  poor  song  from  a  musical  standpoint,  but  pleasing 


because  of  the  singer's  earnestness : 

The  Lark  Bunting  {605.  Calamospiza  melanocorys),  a  western  species, 
has  been  recorded  from  Massachusetts,  Long  Island,  and  South  Carolina. 


Family  Tanagrid^.  Tanagers. 

The  Tanagers  form  a  distinctively  American  family,  and  are  most 
abundant  in  the  tropics.  About  three  hundred  and  fifty  species  are 
known,  of  which  only  five  reach  the  United  States.  They  are  re- 
markable, as  a  whole,  for  the  brilliancy  of  their  plumage,  and  our 
Scarlet  Tanager  is  therefore  no  exception  to  the  rule. 

They  are  arboreal  and  for  the  most  part  forest-inhabiting,  feeding 
on  flowers,  fruit,  and  insects.  The  tropical  species  are  of  a  roving  dis- 
position, and  wander  through  the  forests  in  search  of  certain  trees 
bearing  ripe  fruit,  near  which  they  may  always  be  found  in  num- 
bers. 

As  a  rule  they  are  not  musical.  A  few  species  have  more  or  less 
pleasing  songs,  but  the  voices  of  the  majority  are  weak  and  squeaky. 

KEY  TO  THE  SPECIES. 

A.  With  red  in  the  plumage. 

a.  Wings  and  tail  black   608.  Scarlet  Tanager  6  . 

b.  Wings  and  tail  like  the  body   610.  Summer  Tanager  6  . 

Without  red  in  the  plumage. 

a.  Under  parts,  including  under  wing-coverts,  dull  buffy  yellow. 

610.  Summer  Tanager  9. 

b.  Under  parts  greenish  yellow,  under  wing-coverts  white. 

608.  Scarlet  Tanager  9 . 
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608*  Pinui^  erythromelas  VieilL  Scarlet  Tanageb.  (See 
Fig.  48.)  Ad.  6 . — Bright  scarlet,  wings  and  tail  black,  under  wing-coverts 
white.  Ad.  9 . — Upper  parts  light  olive-green ;  wings  and  tail/uscous,  lightly 
margined  with  olive-green ;  under  parts  greenish  yellow.  Jm.  '6  and  Ad.  s 
in  winter. — Similar  to  the  9,  but  wings  and  tail  black.  L.,  7*25;  W.,  8*75; 
T.,  2  09  ;  B.  from  N.,  -46. 

Bange. — £astem  North  America ;  breeds  from  southern  Illinois  and  Vir- 
ginia to  Manitoba  and  New  Brunswick;  winters  in  Central  and  northern 
South  America. 

Washington,  conunon  T.  V.,  rare  S.  R.,  Apl.  28  to  Oct  7.  Sing  Sing,  com- 
mon S.  R.,  May  4  to  Oct.  9.  Cambridge,  rather  common  S.  R.,  May  12  to  Oct.  1. 

Neat,  of  line  twigs  and  weed  stalks,  lined  with  vine  tendrils  and  blossom 
stems,  generally  near  the  end  of  a  horizontal  limb,  seven  to  twenty  feet  up. 
Eggs,  three  to  four,  pale  bluish  white  or  greenish  blue,  with  numerous  rufous 
or  rufous-brown  markings,  '88  x  '68. 

In  watching  birds,  there  are  certain  sights  and  sounds  that  make  a 
day  memorable  much  as  a  beautiful  sunset  does.  I  say  to  myself, 
"  I  have  seen  a  Scarlet  Tanager  to-day  I "  or,  "  I  have  listened  to  a 
Hermit  Thrush  this  evening.'* 

High  among  the  tree  tops  of  the  cool  green  woods  the  Tanager 
sings  through  the  summer  days.  Hidden  by  the  network  of  leaves 
above  us,  we  often  pass  him  by;  but  once  discovered  he  seems  to 
illuminate  the  forest.  We  marvel  at  his  color.  He  is  like  a  Bird  of 
Paradise  in  our  northern  landscape. 

We  are  first  guided  to  him  by  his  call  and  song.  They  are  pecul- 
iar, and  both  have  a  rare  woods  flavor.  The  call  is  a  distinctly  uttered 
chip-chirr.  The  song  is  a  loud,  cheery,  rhythmical  carol,  suggesting 
the  song  of  the  Robin. 

Inside  the  green  woods  the  Tanager  spends  the  summer,  flying 
down  to  visit  his  nest  in  the  fresh  young  undergrowth  or  to  bathe  in 
the  still  forest  pools,  and  hunting  and  singing  in  the  tree  tops  high 
overhead.  Florence  A.  Mebbiam. 

610*  Pirang^  rubra  (Idnn.).  Summer  Tanaoeb.  Ad.  6 . — Rose- 
red,  brighter  below ;  wings  fuscous,  margined  with  rose-red.  Ad.  9 . — Upper 
parts  orange  olive-green ;  under  parts  yellowish  orange.  Im.  6  .—Resembles 
the  9 .  L.,  7-50 ;  W.,  8*75  ;  T.,  2-90 ;  B.  from  N.,  -55. 

Bange.— Eaatem  United  States;  breeds  from  Florida  to  southern  New 
Jersey,  wandering  casually  to  Nova  Scotia ;  winters  in  Central  and  South 
America. 

Washington,  uncommon  S.  R.,  Apl.  28  to  Sept.  15. 

Nest,  of  leaves,  strips  of  bark,  etc.,  generally  near  the  extremity  of  a  limb, 
about  twenty  feet  up.  Eggs,  three  to  four,  blui«h  white  or  greenish  blue,  with 
numerous  cinnamon-  or  olive-brown  markings,  -96  x  -68. 

This  is  a  common  summer  resident  of  our  Southern  States,  arriving 
in  Florida  early  in  April.   It  frequents  open,  rather  than  dense  woods, 
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and  is  particularlf  numeroas  ir.  pineries  having  an  undergrowth  of 
oalts.  It  may  be  easily  identified,  not  alone  by  its  color  but  by  its 
unique  call-note— a  clearly  enunciated  chirJiy*iuck!/4ueh  Its  song 
beftr^  a  general  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Scarlet  Tanager,  but  to 
iny  ear  is  much  sweeter  and  less  forced. 

The  LouiaiAXA  Tan  ages  {f^07.  JXraiuj^  litdQfn€ia7ia\  a  Hpeci^H  of  our 
Western  States,  has  heen  recorded  from  Moasiuihu^tittu,  Couneulicali  iUid  Nvw 
York. 

Family  Hibutodhd^.  Bwallowb, 

About  eighty  apedes  of  Swallows  are  known.  They  are  distributed 
throughout  the  world.  In  their  long,  powerful  wrings  and  small,  weak 
feet  Swallows  present  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  effects  of  use  and 
disuse.  The  greater  part  of  their  day  is  passed  on  the  wing,  and  ux 
alighting  they  select  a  perch  which  they  can  grasp  with  ease* 


Fio^  8©.— Bam  Swallow.      Cliff  Swallow.  Tree  Swallow. 

Bank  Swallow. 


Swallows  live  almost  exclusively  upon  insectss,  which  they  eaptur© 
on  the  wing,  their  large  mouths,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Swifts  and  Goat- 
suckers, being  especially  adapted  to  this  mode  of  feeding. 

They  nest  both  in  pairs  and  eoloniei^,  imd  during  their  migrations 
associate  in  countless  numbers  at  regularly  frequented  roosting  plac<s5 
or  migration  stations,  which  are  «3raetimes  in  trues,  but  more  often  in 
marshes,  and  to  which  they  regnlarly  rt^turn  each  night.  They  mi- 
grate, as  far  as  known,  entirely  by  day,  their  wonderful  power  of  flight 
enabling  them  to  escape  the  dangers  which  beset  less  rapid  filers* 
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KEY  TO  THE  8PECIE8. 

A.  Upper  parts  with  metallic  reflections. 
a.  Under  parts  steel-blue. 

a}.  Feathers  on  the  belly  fuscous  at  the  base  .   611.  Purple  Martin  6 . 
a*.  Feathers  on  the  belly  white  at  the  base  .   .  611.1.  Cuban  Martin  6 . 
h.  Throat  chestnut,  rufous,  or  brownish. 
h^.  Upper  tail-coverts  the  same  as  the  back  ;  tail  with  white  spots. 

613.  Barn  Swallow. 
6«.  Upper  tail-coverts  rufous  or  buffy ;  no  white  in  the  tail. 

612.  Cliff  Swallow. 

e.  Throat  gray  or  white. 

c».  Entire  under  parts  white  614  Tree  Swallow. 

c».  Throat  and  breast  brownish  gray  ....  611.  Purple  Martin  9 . 
c».  Throat,  breast,  and  sides  sooty  brownish  gray. 

611.1.  Cuban  Martin  9 . 

B.  Upper  parts  without  metallic  reflections. 

a.  Under  parts  entirely  white  614  Tree  Swallow. 

h.  Throat  and  breast  brownish  gray  .  .  617.  Rough- winged  Swallow. 
c.  Throat  and  belly  white ;  a  brownish  gray  band  across  the  breast. 

616.  Bank  Swallow. 

611*  Progne  wnMm  {Linn.).  Purple  Martin.  Ad,  Shining 
blue-black ;  wings  and  tail  duller.  Ad.  9  . — Upper  parts  glossy  bluish  black, 
duller  than  in  the  6  ;  wings  and  tail  black ;  throat,  breast,  and  sides  brownish 
gray,  more  or  less  tipped  with  white;  belly  white.  7m. — Resembles  the  9. 
L.,  8  00 ;  W.,  5-80 :  T.,  2-90 ;  B.  from  N.,  -82. 

Range. — North  America,  north  to  Newfoundland  and  the  Saskatchewan ; 
breeds  throughout  its  range ;  winters  in  Central  and  South  America. 

Washington,  rather  common  S.  R.,  Apl.  12  to  Sept.  5.  Sing  Sing,  tolerably 
common  S.  B.,  Apl.  27  to  Sept  11.  Cambridge,  locally  common  S.  R.,  Apl.  20 
to  Aug.  25. 

Nest^  of  straws,  twigs,  etc.,  in  houses  or  gourds  erected  for  the  purpose. 
Eggt^  four  to  five,  white,  100  x  '78. 

The  Purple  Martin  is  very  common  throughout  the  south,  and 
breeds  wherever  gourds  or  boxes  are  erected  for  its  occupation.  In 
the  Northern  States  it  is  a  comparatively  rare  bird  of  local  distribu- 
tion, and  is  apparently  decreasing  in  numbers  each  year. 

In  Forest  and  Stream,  vol.  xxii,  1884,  p.  484,  Mr.  Otto  Widmann, 
of  Old  Orchard,  Missouri,  presents  an  interesting^  table  showing  how 
often  young  Martins  are  fed.  He  watched  a  colony  of  sixteen  pairs 
of  birds  from  4  a.m.  to  8  p.m.,  during  which  time  the  parents  visited 
their  offspring  3,277  times,  or  an  average  of  205  times  for  each  pair. 
The  males  made  1,454,  the  females  1,823  visits. 

Progne  cryptoleuca  Baird.  Cuban  Martin.  Ad.  6.— 
"  Similar  to  P.  subis^  but  feathers  of  ventral  region  marked  beneath  surface, 
with  a  broad  spot  or  bar  of  white."   Ad.  9  and  im.  6 . — Similar  to  those  of 
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P.  subis,  but  ^  whole  under  portion  and  sides  of  head  and  neok,  chest,  sides, 
and  flanks  uniform  sooty  grayish  brown,  in  marked  contrast  with  pure  white 
of  belly,  anal  region,  and  under  tail-coverts.  L.,  7'60 ;  W.,  5'50 ;  T.,  8*10 " 
(Jiidgw.), 

Bange. — Southern  Florida  south  to  Cuba  and  probably  Central  America. 
I^uting  similar  to  that  of  P.  subia, 

A  common  summer  resident  in  Florida  from  Pasco  County  south- 
ward, arriving  in  March.   It  resembles  P.  mhia  in  habits. 

618«  Petroebelidon  limiflronfl  {Say).    Cliff  Swallow; 
Swallow.  Forehead  whitish,  crown  steel-blue,  throat  and  sides  of 

the  head  chestnut ;  a  brownish  gray  ring  around  the  neck ;  breast  brownish 
gray,  tinged  with  rufous  and  with  a  steel-blue  patch  in  its  center;  belly 
white;  back  steel-blue,  lightly  streaked  with  white;  shorter  upper  tail- 
coverts  pale  rufovs  /  tail  fuscous,  the  feathers  of  nearly  equal  length.  Im. — 
Similar,  but  upper  parts  duller ;  throat  black,  sometimes  mottled  with  white. 
L.,  6-01 ;  W.,  4-34;  T.,  2-01 ;  B.  from  N.,  -20. 

Jiemarks. — The  Cliff  Swallow  may  be  known  from  our  other  Swallows 
by  its  rufous  upper  tail-coverts. 

Jiange. — North  America,  north  to  Labrador,  and,  in  the  interior,  to  the 
Arctic  Ocean ;  breeds  throughout  its  range ;  winters  in  the  tropics. 

Washington,  rare  8.  R.,  Apl.  to  Sept.  Sing  Sing,  common  S.  K.,  May  1  to 
Sept  12.  Cambridge,  S.  B.,  much  less  common  than  formerly,  Apl.  28  to 
Sept.  1. 

Aest,  of  mud,  generally  retort-  or  pocket -shaped,  beneath  cliffs  or  the  eaves 
of  a  barn  or  other  building.  ^gg8,  four  to  live,  white,  with  numerous  spots 
of  cinnamon-,  olive-,  or  rufous-brown,  '81  x  '55. 

During  the  nesting  season  these  Swallows  are  of  very  local  distri- 
bution. They  will  return  year  after  year  to  their  rows  of  mud  tene- 
ments beneath  the  eaves  of  some  barn  or  outbuilding,  and,  although 
familiar  birds  to  residents  of  the  immediate  vicinity,  they  may  be 
entire  strangers  to  those  who  have  never  had  a  colony  of  these  birds 
settled  near  them. 

Like  Barn  Swallows,  they  are  masons,  and  they  may  be  seen  on 
muddy  shores  rolling  the  little  pellets  of  clay  which  enter  into  the 
construction  of  their  nest. 

In  the  fall  they  are  found  in  flocks  with  other  Swallows,  but  at  all 
times  they  may  be  readily  identified  by  their  pale  rufous  upper  tail- 
coverts,  which  make  a  conspicuous  field-mark. 

The  Cuban  Cliff  Swallow  {612.1.  Petrochelidon  fuha)  has  been  once 
recorded  from  the  Dry  Tortugas,  Florida  (Scott,  Auk,  vii,  1890,  p.  265). 

6 18.  Chelidon  erythrog^asier  {Bodd.).  Barn  Swallow.  Ad. — 
Forehead,  throat,  and  upper  breast  ©hestnut-rufous ;  rest  of  the  under  parts 
washed  with  the  same  color;  upper  parts  steel-blue;  tail  deeply  forked,  all 
but  the  middle  feathers  with  white  spots  on  their  inner  webs.  Jm. — Upper 
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parts  mixed  with  dusky,  forehead  and  throat  paler :  outer  tail-feathers  shorter. 
L.,  6-95 ;  W.,  4*67 ;  T.,  3*80 ;  B.  from  N.,  -24. 

Bange. — North  America,  north  to  Greenland  and  Alaska;  breeds  through- 
out the  greater  part  of  its  range ;  winters  as  far  south  as  southern  Brazil. 

Washington,  common  S.  E.,  more  abundant  T.  V.,  Mch.  28  to  Sept.  Sing 
Sing,  common  S.  B.,  Apl.  15  to  Sept  22.  Cambridge,  common  S.  K.,  but  fast 
decreasing,  Apl.  20  to  Sept  10. 

Nett^  of  mud  and  grasses,  lined  with  grasses  and  feathers,  generally  on  t  he 
rafter  of  a  bam  or  other  building.  Egga^  four  to  six,  white,  with  numerous 
Hpots  of  cinnamon-,  olive-,  or  rufous-brown,  generally  smaller  than  those  on 
the  eggs  of  P.  luntfronsy  '77  x  '54. 

Barn  Swallows  nest  both  in  pairs  and  colonies,  and  during  the 
breeding  season  are  more  generally  distributed  than  any  of  our  Swal- 
lows. Almost  every  old-fashioned  barn  with  its  great  doors  hospita- 
bly opened  is  cheered  by  their  sweet  call-notes  and  happy  twittering 
song  as  they  dart  in  and  out  on  their  errands  of  love. 

Bam  Swallows  take  first  rank  among  a  family  of  birds  faipous  for 
their  power  of  flight.  While  their  relatives  are  circling  about  feeding 
on  insects  in  the  air  above,  they  capture  their  prey  nearer  the  ground, 
skimming  low  over  the  fields,  turning  quickly  to  right  or  left,  up  or 
down,  and  pursuing  their  erratic  course  with  marvelous  ease  and  grace. 

614.  Tachydneta  bicolor  (Vieill.).  Theb  Swallow;  White- 
bellied  Swallow.  Ad. — Upper  parts  steel-blue  or  steel-green ;  under  parts 
pure  white ;  outer  tail-feathers  somewhat  longer  than  the  middle  ones.  Im. 
— Upper  parts  brownish  gray;  under  parts  pure  white.  L.,  5*90;  W.,  4*70; 
T.,  2-35 ;  B.  from  N.,  -22. 

Bange.— 'SoTth  America,  north  to  Labrador  and  Alaska;  breeds  locally 
throughout  its  range ;  winters  from  South  Carolina  southward. 

Washington,  common  T.  V.,  Apl.  1  to  May  25 ;  July  10  to  Sept  Sing 
Sing,  common  T.  V.,  Apl.  4  to  May  26 ;  Aug.  4  to  Oct  16.  Cambridge,  S.  E., 
formerly  common,  now  common  only  as  a  migrant,  Apl.  5  to  Oct  12. 

^est,  of  coarse  grasses  and  feathers,  in  a  hollow  tree  or  bird-box.  -Eggs, 
four  to  seven,  white,  '74  x  -65. 

While  our  eastern  Bam  and  Eave  Swallows  have  abandoned  their 
primitive  methods  of  nesting  in  caves  or  beneath  cliffs,  and  the  Bank 
Swallows  still  adhere  to  the  customs  of  their  ancestors,  Tree  Swallows 
are  passing  through  a  transition  period  in  their  history.  Some  accept 
the  houses  or  boxes  erected  by  man  as  substitutes  for  the  holes  in  trees 
or  stumps  which  others  still  use. 

Near  New  York  city  they  are  the  first  birds  to  flock  after  the  nest- 
ing season,  and  they  begin  to  gather  in  our  marshes  as  early  as  July 
1.  Their  numbers  rapidly  increase,  and  the  maximum  of  abundance 
is  reached  about  August  15,  when  they  outnumber  all  other  Swallows 
togsther  by  at  least  three  to  one.  They  return  to  their  roosts  in  the 
22 
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reeds  with  great  regularity  every  night,  and  early  in  the  rooming  fly 
out  over  the  country  to  feed.  Their  flight  in  the  evening  is  com- 
paratively low,  at  an  average  height  of  thirty  to  forty  feet.  They  sail 
about  in  circles  more  than  other  Swallows,  and  many  pause  to  rest 
on  telegraph  wires,  where  their  pure  white  breasts  easily  distinguish 
them  from  the  Swallows  which  may  be  associated  with  them.  In  the 
morning  their  flight  is  much  higher  and  more  direct.  They  migrate 
by  day,  leaving  their  roosting  ground  in  flocks,  which  sometimes  con- 
tain myriads,  and,  after  attaining  a  great  height,  pursue  their  journey 
to  the  south.  When  migrating  along  the  coast  they  sometimes  collect 
in  large  numbers  in  bayberry  bushes  (Myrica  cerifera)  and  feed  on 
their  fruit. 

The  Bahama  Swallow  (615.1.  Callichelidon  cyaneoviridia)  has  been  once 
recorded  from  the  Dry  Tortugas,  Florida,  and  may  occur  more  or  less  regularly 
in  the  keys  olf  southeastern  Florida  (Scott,  Auk,  vii,  1890,  p.  265). 

616«  Clivicola  riparia  {Linn.).  Bank  Swallow.  Upper 
parts  brownish  gray;  throat  white;  a  brownish  gray  band  on  the  breast; 
outer  vane  of  first  primary  without  recurved  booklets ;  a  small  tuft  of  feathem 
above  the  hind  toe.   L.,  5-20 ;  W.,  8-95 ;  T.,  2-00 ;  B.  from  N.,  -18. 

Bange. — North  America,  north  to  Labrador  and  Alaska;  breeds  locally 
throughout  its  range ;  winters  as  far  south  as  Brazil. 

Washington,  common  S.  K.,  more  common  T.  V.,  Apl.  15  to  Sept  25. 
Sing  Sing,  common  S.  R.,  Apl.  18  to  Oct.  1.  Cambridge,  common  S.  E.,  Apl. 
28  to  Sept.  1. 

Nest^  of  grasses  and  feathers,  in  a  hole  in  a  sand  bank,  two  to  three  feet 
from  the  entrance,   ^ggs^  four  to  six,  white,  -68  x  -48. 

This  is  a  locally  distributed  species  breeding  in  colonies  only  where 
sand  banks  offer  it  a  favorable  nesting  site.  Probably  for  the  reason 
that  such  banks  are  more  frequently  found  bordering  streams  than 
inland,  the  birds  are  more  numerous  in  the  vicinity  of  water. 

Bank  Swallows  may  be  readily  known  from  other  Swallows,  except- 
ing the  Rough-winged,  by  their  nesting  habits,  small  size,  and  absence 
of  metallic  coloring. 

From  the  Rough- wing  they  diflFer  in  having  the  under  parts  white, 
with  a  conspicuous  band  across  the  breast,  and  in  their  somewhat 
quicker  movements. 

617.  Stel^dopteryx  flerripennls  Rouoh-winosd  Swal- 

low. Ad. —  Upper  parts  brownish  gray;  throat  and  breast  pale  brownish 
gray;  belly  white;  outer  web  of  first  primary  with  a  series  of  recurved 
hookleta  ;  no  tuft  of  feathers  above  the  hind  toe.  Jm. — Similar,  but  without 
recurved  booklets  on  the  first  primary ;  throat  and  breast  more  or  less  washed 
and  wing-coverts  edged  with  rufous.  L.,  5*75 ;  W.,  4'35 ;  T.,  2*10 :  B.  from 
N.,  -19. 
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Bange. — North  America ;  breeds  as  far  north  as  British  Columbia,  Minne- 
sota, and  Connecticut ;  winters  in  the  tropics. 

Washington,  common  S.  K.,  Apl.  5  to  Sept.  Sing  Sing,  common  S.  K., 
Apl.  17  to  Aug.  12. 

Nest^  of  coarse  grasses  and  feathers,  under  bridges,  in  stone  walls,  or  a  hole 
in  a  bank.  Eggs^  four  to  eight,  white,  *72  x  '51. 

Rough-winged  Swallows  resemble  Bank  Swallows  both  in  habits 
and  appearance.   They  do  not,  however,  always  nest  in  holes  in  banks, 
but  are  sometimes  found  nesting  about 
bridges,  railway  trestles  and  their  abut- 
ments. 

With  the  Bank  Swallow  this  bird  dif- 
fers from  our  other  Swallows  in  the  ab-  Fio-  90.-Section  of  outer  pri- 
.      ^  „.       ,         1  M    .        xi        mary  of  adult  Rough- winged 
sence  of  metallic  colors,  while  from  the     Swallow.  (Enlarged.) 

Bank  Swallow  it  is  to  be  distinguished 

by  its  plain,  pale  brownish  gray,  uniformly  colored  throat  and  breast, 
and  somewhat  slower,  less  erratic  flight. 


Family  Ampklid^.  Waxwings. 

This  small  family  contains  the  two  known  species  of  Waxwings, 
with  which  some  ornithologists  class  several  peculiar  American  tropical 
species  whose  exact  relationships  are  not  thoroughly  understood. 

618*  Ampellfl  g^arruliUI  {Linn.).  Bohemian  Waxwino.  Ad. — 
Forehead,  chin,  and  line  through  the  eye  velvety  black ;  a  conspicuous  crest ; 
front  of  crown  chestnut-rufous;  upper  parts  rich  grayish  brown;  upper  tail- 
coverts,  wings,  and  tful  grayish ;  primary  coverts  and  secondaries  tipped  with 
white,  the  latter  with  small,  red,  seed-shaped  sealing-wax-like  tips ;  all  but 
the  outer  primaries  tipped  with  yellow  or  white  on  the  outer  web ;  end  of  tail 
with  a  yellow  band ;  breast  like  the  back,  grayer  on  the  belly ;  under  tail- 
coverts  chestnut-rufoua.   L.,  8-00;  W.,  4-60;  T.,  2-60:  B.  from  N.,  -29. 

Range. — Northern  parts  of  the  northern  hemisphere ;  in  North  America 
south  in  winter,  irregularly,  to  the  northern  United  States;  recorded  from  as 
far  south  as  Kansas,  Illinois,  and  Pennsylvania. 

Nest^  of  twigs,  roots,  moss,  etc.,  in  trees.  Eggs^  similar  in  color  to  those  of 
A.  cedrorum,  '92  x  '65. 

The  distribution  of  this  bird  in  the  United  States  is  not  unlike  that 
of  the  Evening  Grosbeak.  It  is  exceedingly  rare  and  irregular  in  the 
Atlantic  States,  but  occurs  with  some  frequency- in  the  northern  Mis- 
sissippi Valley.  In  notes  and  habits  it  is  said  to  resemble  its  small 
cousin,  the  Cedar  Waxwing. 

619.  Ampelis  cedrorum  (  VieilL).  Cedar  Waxwino  ;  Cedab-bird  ; 
Cherry-bird.  (See  Fig.  50.)  Ad. — Forehead,  chin,  and  a  line  through  the 
eye  velvety  black ;  a  conspicuous  crest ;  upper  parts  rich  grayish  brown ;  upper 
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tnil-covertsK  winfUt  and  tail  gruy ;  eecondarieft,  and  sometimea  with  small, 
rod,  aoed-abftiM:>d,  Healing-- wax-like  tips ;  tuil  with  ft  yellow  b(vnd  at  ita  end ; 
broii«tllke  the  buck,  changing:  groduuUy  into  yeUowish  on  the  holly  ;  under 
tailHMirorts  whit*),    L.,  T1&  l  W.,  S  TO ;  T.,  5^  aT ;  B,  from  N.,  -26. 

JKiTJij'^.— North  Americn;  hrecds  from  Virginia  and  the  highlmidft  of 
Koutli  Carolina  north  to  Labrador;  winters  fronj  th©  northern  United  iSUtis* 
to  Central  AD^uritsa, 

Washington,  very  common  P,  R»»  leas  ^  in    inter.   Sinje  Singt  common 

li.  Cambridge,  not  common  P.  K,  cummoti  li.,  abundant  T:  V.  in  spring, 
Feb.  1  to  Apl.  25. 

JVWl^  bulky,  of  strips  of  bark^  leaves,  grflsfiea,  twig»,  TO0tlet«,  moaa,  and 
^metiDTeft  mud,  lined  with  finer  tnatcriuli*  of  tlie  aaine  nature,  in  fruit  or 
tthmle  trecfi,  Ave  twenty  feet  up,  £fffjJ^^  thre©  to  ftve,  pale  bluitsh  gruy  or 
putty  color,  distinctly  and  obHcurely  spotted  with  black  or  umber,  -88  x  -ti2. 

When  the  spring  migration  is  over  and  the  home  birds  have  gone 
to  nest-builditjg,  srn^ill  flocks  of  Goldfinches  and  Waitings — two 
fK?eiilifl.rly  gentle,  attmctive  birds— mrtv  still  l>e  seen  wandering  about 
the  country*  The  squads  of  Cedar- birds  fty  evenly,  on  a  level  with  the 
tree  tops,  in  close  ranks,  often  of  fiv^e,  seven,  or  nine.  Frequently, 
when  nnder  full  hoiidway,  they  suddenly  wheel  and  dive  down  to  an 
apple  tree  for  a  meal  of  canker  worms. 

In  following-  the  Wuutifnl  Was  wings  about  one  listens  in  vain  foi* 
a  song,  but  soon  comes  to  relish  their  two  peeidiar  calls — a  huslied 
whistle  and  the  subdued  call  Thoreau  describes  a:s  their  beadj  note," 
a  jfuccossion  of  short  notes  strung  together — for  they  both  seem  to 
harmonize  with  the  quiet  reserve  of  the  delicately  tinted  birds. 

In  July,  when  the  wandoriug  flocks  are  no  longer  seen,  a  walk 
through  the  neighboring  orchards  may  show  where  both  tardy  build- 
ers have  at  last  gone  to  nesting,  and  few  bird  homes  afford  pictures  of 
SQch  human  tenderness  and  devotion.  Jf  there  is  an  evergreen  in  the 
vicinity,  the  Oedar^bird  mounts  guard  upon  its  tip,  but  occasionally 
relieves  the  monotony  of  his  watch  by  flying  up  in  the  air  for  light 
luncheons  of  pacing  insects. 

The  strong  individuality  of  the  Wax  wings  make  them  interesting 
birds  to  the  field  student*  The  u^e  of  their  crests  in  expressing  em<> 
tion,  and  the  protective  attitudes  they  assume  when  watched  at  their 
nests,  throw  much  light  upon  bird  psychology. 

To  the  bird-lover,  however,  the  Cedar-birtls  have  their  own  attnae- 
tion ;  their  proverbially  gentle,  refined  ways  make  thetn  seem  superior 
creatures  of  the  air  to  whom  he  can  but  yield  his  afifection* 

I  shall  never  forget  a  pair  that  I  once  found  by  a  clear  mountain 
lake.  They  were  perched  upon  two  evergreen  spires  that  guarded  a 
silent  bay,  whose  dark  water  was  gilded  by  the  lingering  light  of  the 
setting  sun,  FLoaENCE  A.  MeEBiAii. 
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Family  Laniidjb:.  Shrikes. 

The  Shrikes,  numbering  about  two  hundred  species,  are  largely 
confined  to  the  Old  World.  Only  two  species  are  found  in  America, 
both  members  of  the  subfamily  Laniirm  or  true  Shrikes.  Their,  char- 
acteristic habits  are  described  under  their  respective  names. 

681*  T^wlw  borealis  Vieill,  Northern  Shrike;  Butgher-bird. 
Ad. — Dpper  parts  gray;  wings  and  tail  black;  primaries  white  at  the  base, 
secondaries  tipped  with  white  or  grayish;  outer,  sometimes  all,  the  tail- 
feathers  tipped  with  white,  the  outer  feather  mostly  white  ;  forehead  whitish  ; 
lores  grayuh  black ;  ear-coverts  black ;  under  parts  white,  generally  finely 
barred  with  black;  bill  hooked  and  hawklike,  /w.— Similar,  but  entire 
plumage  more  or  less  heavily  barred  or  washed  with  grayish  brown.  L., 
10-32;  W.,  4-55;  T.,  4-00 ;  B.  from  N.,  -55. 

Mange. — Breeds  in  the  interior  in  the  far  north  (Fort  Anderson,  MacFar- 
lane),  and  migrates  southward  in  winter  as  far  as  Kansas  and  Virginia. 

Washington,  rare  and  irregular  W.  V.,  Nov.  to  Feb.  Sing  Sing,  tolerably 
common  W.  V.,  Oct.  26  to  Apl.  17.  Cambridge,  common  W.  V.,  Nov.  1  to 
Apl.  1. 

Nest^  of  twigs,  grasses,  etc.,  in  low  trees  or  bushes.  similar  in  color 

to  those  of  L.  ludovicianvs^  1-05  x  '76. 

This  bird  may  be  known  at  once  by  his  colors — gray,  black,  and 
white — by  the  consternation  his  appearance  causes  among  the  Spar- 
rows, and  by  his  peculiar  flight,  which  is  steady  and  straightforward, 
with  much  flapping,  and  close  to  the  ground  till  he  nears  his  in- 
tended perch,  which  is  reached  at  the  last  moment  by  a  sudden  up- 
ward turn. 

He  is  so  well  known  as  a  bird  of  hawklike,  sanguinary  character 
that  most  students  are  astonished  when  they  find  out  that  toward 
springtime  he  develops  into  a  vocalist  of  no  mean  powers.  Often  in 
the  warm  days  of  March  he  may  be  heard  singing  on  the  top  of  some 
tall  tree,  a  song  that  would  do  credit  to  a  Catbird — indeed,  it  recalls 
strongly  that  loquacious  songster.  He  is,  I  think,  a  better  singer  than 
his  southern  cousin,  but  resembles  him  in  habitually  impaling  his 
prey  on  a  thorn,  a  fence  barb,  or  a  forked  twig.  His  food  consists 
chiefly  of  mice,  noxious  insects,  and  the  equally  noxious  English  Spar- 
row, so  that  the  Shrike  is  a  bird  worthy  of  all  protection. 

Ernest  E.  Thompson. 

TahIw  Indovidanmi  Zinn.  Loggerhead  Shrike.  (See 
Fig.  51.)  Ad. — Upper  parts  gray,  wings  and  tail  black,  primaries  white  at 
the  base,  secondaries  tipped  with  white ;  outer,  sometimes  all,  the  tail- 
feathers  tipped  with  white;  the  outer  feather  mostly  white;  lores  blacky 
connected  by  a  narrow  black  line  on  the  forehead  at  the  base  of  the  bill ; 
ear-coverts  black  ;  under  parts  white,  sometimes  tinged  with  gray.  L.,  9*00 ; 
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W.,  3-82 ;  T.,  8-87 ;  B.  from  K.,  -48 ;  depth  of  B.  at  N.,  -85  (average  of  nine 
Florida  specimens). 

i^-jmarib.— Specimens  from  the  Mississippi  Valley,  western  Pennsylvania, 
New  York,  and  northern  New  England  average  lighter  in  color  and  have,  aa 
a  rule,  smaller  bills  than  specimens  from  the  south  Atlantic  States.  They 
are  thus  intermediate  between  ludovicianus  and  excuhitorides^  but  the  differ- 
ences between  them  are  too  slight  and  inconstant  to  warrant  me  in  including 
excubitarides  on  the  basis  of  specimens  which  are  quite  as  near  ludovieianus 
as  they  are  to  typical  examples  of  the  western  form. 

Range. — ^Eastern  North  America  west  to  the  edge  of  the  plains ;  breeds, 
east  of  the  Alleghanies,  as  far  north  as  Virginia;  west  of  the  Alleghanies 
breeds  northward  to  the  Great  Lakes  and  eastward  through  central  New 
York  to  Vermont  and  Maine. 

Washington,  rare  W.  V.,  Aug.  11  to  Apl.  6.  Sing  Sing,  A.  V.  Cam- 
bridge, rare  in  fall  and  winter. 

Nest^  of  strips  of  bark,  small  twigs,  and  vegetable  fibers,  lined  with 
grasses,  in  thorny  hedges  or  low  trees,  about  seven  feet  up.  £gg8^  three  to 
five,  dull  white  or  creamy  white,  thickly  marked  with  cinnamon-brown  and 
lavender,  -98  x  -78. 

Like  some  of  the  Hawks  aod  Flycatchers,  the  Loggerhead  does 
not  search  for  his  prey,  but  waits  for  it  to  come  within  striking  dis- 
tance. It  is  of  importance,  therefore,  that  his  perch  should  command 
an  uninterrupted  view  of  his  surroundings.  For  this  reason  one 
rarely  or  never  sees  a  Shrike  in  a  tree,  but  always  on  its  outermost  or 
highest  branches.  He  will  fly  directly  toward  its  center,  but  just  as 
he  reaches  it  swing  up  and  light  on  its  top.  He  also  selects  telegraph 
wires,  peaks  of  houses,  and  especially  the  apex  of  a  lightning  rod  or 
weather  vane. 

From  his  point  of  vantage  he  maintains  a  constant  outlook  for  any 
unsuspecting  grasshopper,  small  snake,  or  lizard  which  may  appear 
below.  The  distance  at  which  he  can  detect  these  gives  evidence  of 
his  power  of  sight.  I  have  seen  Shrikes  fly  fifty  yards  with  the  evi- 
dent object  of  capturing  a  grasshopper  which  they  undoubtedly  saw 
before  starting. 

Like  the  Butcher-bird,  the  Loggerhead  frequently  impales  its  prey 
on  a  convenient  thorn  or  spike.  Doubtless  this  habit  aids  him  in  dis- 
secting his  food,  but  I  do  not  think  that  he  does  it  for  this  reason  alone. 
The  bird's  vigilance,  like  that  of  the  waiting  Hawk,  is  probably  at- 
tended by  varying  results.  One  hour  may  yield  excellent  returns,  the 
next  may  be  fruitless.  But  under  any  circumstances  he  can  not  resist 
taking  advantage  of  an  opportunity  to  secure  food.  Sometimes  the 
opportunities  exceed  the  demands  of  his  stomach,  and  then,  after  cap- 
turing his  unfortunate  victim,  he  simply  impales  and  leaves  it. 

If  perseverance  deserved  success,  the  Loggerhead  would  take  high 
rank  as  a  songster.   But  his  notes  are  harsh  and  unmusical.  They 
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consist  of  a  series  of  guttural  gurgles,  squeaky  whistles,  and  shrill  pipes, 
some  of  which  might  be  attributed  to  the  creaking  weather  vanes  he 
so  often  chooses  as  a  perch. 

Family  VnkEONiDiB.  Vireos. 

The  Virecs,  numbering  about  fifty  species,  are  peculiar  to  America, 
most  of  them  being  confined  to  Central  and  South  America.  Some 
fifteen  species,  all  belonging  to  the  genus  Vireo,  reach  the  United 
States. 

Vireos  are  for  the  most  part  arboreal,  though  several  species  haunt 
the  lower,  rather  than  the  higher  growth.  For  small,  insect-eating 
birds  they  are  rather  slow  in  their  movements.  We  do  not  see  them 
darting  out  after  insects  as  do  the  Flycatchers,  nor  do  they  flit  through 
the  foliage  after  the  manner  of  many  Warblers,  but  patiently  glean 
their  food  from  the  under  surfaces  of  leaves,  crevices  in  the  bark,  etc. 
They  are  more  musical  than  the  small  Warblers ;  all  our  species  have 
pleasing  songs,  and  some  of  them  are  especially  gifted. 

KEY  TO  THE  SPECIES. 

A,  With  distinct  white  or  yellowish  white  wing-bars, 
o.  Eye-ring,  or  line  from  eye  to  bill,  yellow. 

o*.  Throat  and  breast  bright  yellow ;  rump  gray. 

628.  Yellow-throated  Vireo. 
a«.  Under  parts  white  or  whitish;  sides  and  sometimes  breast  washed 
with  greenish  yellow ;  rump  olive-green. 

681.  White-eyed  Vibeo.   631a.  Key  West  Vibeo. 
b.  Eye-ring  and  line  from  eye  to  bill  white. 
Head  lead-blue ;  wing  over  2*50. 

629.  Blue-headed  Vireo.    629a.  Mountain  Vireo. 
b^.  Head  grayish,  nearly  like  back ;  wing  under  2*50. 

633.  Bell's  Vireo  (Illinois). 

B.  Without  white  wing-bars. 

a.  Under  parts  yellowish ;  first  primary  as  long  as  fifth. 

626.  Philadelphia  Vireo. 
h.  Under  parts  white ;  sides  washed  with  yellowish ;  first  primary  '75  long. 

627.  Warbling  Vireo. 

e.  Under  parts  white,  with  little  if  any  yellowish  on  sides ;  head  with  a 
lead-gray  cap,  bordered  by  narrow  black  lines  over  the  eye. 

624.  Bed-eyed  Vibeo.   623.  Black-whiskebed  Vibeo. 

6S8.  Vireo  calidris  barbatuliu  {Cah.\  Blaok-whiskebed 
Vireo.  Ad. — Similar  to  the  next  speciejj,  but  somewhat  duller  above  and 
with  a  fuscous  streak  od  either  side  of  the  throat. 

Bange, — Cuba,  Bahamas,  and  southern  Florida;  southward  to  Central 
America  in  winter. 

Nest^  pensile,  of  dry  grasses,  shreds  of  bark,  cotton,  lichens,  and  spiders* 
web,  lined  with  soft,  cottoolike  fibers,  suspended  from  a  forked  branch,  five 
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Fm.  91.— Bed- eyed  Vtreo.  {Katural 
size.) 


to  twenty  feet  up.    Effgn^  tTiree  to  four,  white,  witb  a  pinkiah  hn 
and  flpottetl,  chiefly  nt  the  larger  md^  witJi  redditih  x  -55. 

This  is  a  not  uncommon  smnmer  resident  in  southern  Florida,  ar- 
riving from  its  winter  hcmi©  in  Central  America  oaiiy  in  May.  Its 
song  resomblea  that  of  the  Red-eyed  Vireo^  but  is  soinewhiit  more  hesi- 
tiitiug  and  emphutie. 

Tlreo  ollTa^eeUfl  (Linti,),  Hi:d-kv:e»  Vibeo,  sid.  —  Crowii 
alaty  gray,  bord^n^d  on  either  ifide  by  bla^hish  ;  u  coui^picuuUH  white  lino  ovtir 
tho  eye  J  rest  of  the  Tapper  parts^  winga,  and  tail  light  olive-green ;  no  wing- 

buns ;  under  parts  pure  white.  L.,  6-^3 ; 
W.,  3  i!0;       S-aO;  B.  from  n.,  -40, 

Jimmrk«.—^hG  wcll-defltnid  fikty- 
gray  cap,  bordered  by  narrow  blatik 
lines,  are  tiie  be»t  diatiuguishing  markka 

of  th  lB  f^pGGiGS. 

iasflj^*!.— EaAtem  North  Ameriea; 
westward  to  British  Columbia ;  breeds 
fh>m  the  Gulf  Btatea  to  Labrador  and 
Manitoba;  wintera  in  Ceptml  and 
South  America. 

Wflfihington^  very  commnn  S.  R.^ 
Apl.  36  to  Oct.  15.  Sing  Bing»  common  9.  E-j  Apl  39  to  OeU  19.  Cumbrid^e, 
abuRdant  S.  K.,  ifay  10  to  SopL  10. 

AW,  peUBilej  of  strips  of  bark,  bits  of  dead  wood,  paper,  and  plant  down^ 
firmly  aiid  smtjotbly  inter  wo  vuti,  lined  with  finer  Htrips  of  bark  and  vine  ten- 
drils, fiufipenddl  from  a  forked  branch,  five  to  forty  feet  up.  three  to 
fonrt  white,  witb  a  few  black  or  nmber  Bpi:cki«  or  apota  about  the  larger  end, 
■85  X  "55. 

This,  the  most  common  and  generaUy  distributed  of  our  Yireos,  is 
found  alike  in  the  shade  trees  of  our  lawn&i  in  or^liHrds,  or  woodlatids. 
The  conspicuous  white  line  over  the  eye,  with  its  black  border,  and  the 
bird's  red  eye,  are  good  characterR  by  which  to  distinguish  it  from  its 
relatives, 

Wilson  Flfl^g's  description  of  the  Red-eye  to  my  mind  exactly  re- 
flects the  ebaracter  of  the  bird  and  its  song:  "The  Preacher  is  more 
geno rally  known  by  \m  note^  because  he  is  ince^ssant  in  Ids  mxig,  and 
particularly  vocal  during  the  heat  of  our  long  sumraor  days,  when  only 
a  few  birds  are  singing.  Hia  style  of  preaching  is  not  declamation, 
Though  constantly  talking,  he  takes  the  part  of  a  deliberative  orator, 
who  fexpliiins  his  subject  in  a  few  words  and  then  makes  a  pause  for 
his  hearera  to  reflect  upon  it.  We  might  suppose  him  to  bo  repeat ingr 
moderately,  with  a  pause  between  each  Bentenee,  *  You  see  it — you 
know  it — do  you  hear  met— do  you  believe  itf  *  All  these  strains  are  ■ 
delivered  with  a  rising  inflection  at  the  clo^,  and  with  a  pause,  as  if 
waiting  for  an  answer.'* 
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The  Ybllqw-orekk  Vibeo  (6i5»  V.  Jlavoviridis)^  a  Mexican  and  Central 
American  species,  has  been  once  recorded  from  Godbout,  Province  of  Quebec. 

686.  Vireo  phlladelphiciui  (dus.),  Philadelphia  Vireo.  Ad.— 
Upper  parts  light  olive-green ;  the  crown  sometimes  grayish ;  a  whitish  line 
over  the  eye;  wings  and  tail  edged  with  olive-green;  no  wing-bars;  first 
primary  nearly  as  long  as  second ;  entire  under  parts  nearly  uniform  pale, 
greenish  yellow.   L.,  4*75 ;  W.,  2*60 ;  T.,  1*95 ;  B.  from  N.,  -26. 

Bemarhs. — The  pale,  greenish-yellow  color  spread  almost  uniformly  over 
the  entire  imder  parts  distinguishes  this  bird  from  our  other  Vireos. 

Range. — Eastern  North  America ;  breeds  in  Manitoba,  Maine,  and  proba- 
bly north  to  Labrador ;  and  winters  in  the  tropics. 

Washington,  very  rare  T.  V.,  May  17.  Sing  Sing,  rare  T.  V.,  Sept.  20  to 
Oct  20.   Cambridge,  very  rare  T.  V.  in  Sept. 

Ne^t^  pensile,  of  fine  grass  and  birch  bark,  suspended  from  a  forked  branch 
about  eight  feet  from  the  ground.  Eggs^  four,  similar  in  color  to  those  of  V. 
ohvaceus  (Thompson). 

This  species  resembles  the  Red-eyed  Vireo  in  habits,  and  Mr.  Brew- 
ster writes  that  its  song  is  so  nearly  identical  with  the  song  of  that  spe- 
cies "  that  the  most  critical  ear  will,  in  many  cases,  find  great  difficulty 
in  distinguishing  between  the  two.  The  notes  of  philadelphicua  are 
generally  pitched  a  little  higher  in  the  scale,  while  many  of  the  utter- 
ances are  feebler  and  the  whole  strain  is  a  trifle  more  disconnected. 
But  these  differences  are  of  a  very  subtile  character,  and,  like  most 
comparative  ones,  they  are  not  to  be  depended  upon  unless  the  two 
species  can  be  heard  together.  The  Philadelphia  Vireo  has,  however, 
one  note  which  seems  to  be  peculiarly  its  own,  a  very  abrupt,  double- 
syllabled  utterance  with  a  rising  inflection,  which  comes  in  with  the 
general  song  at  irregular  but  not  infrequent  intervals.  I  have  also  on 
one  or  two  occasions  heard  the  male  when  in  pursuit  of  his  mate  utter 
a  soft  pseuo,  similar  to  that  sometimes  used  by  Vireo  olivaceua,  and 
both  sexes  when  excited  or  angry  have  a  harsh,  petulant  note  exactly 
like  that  of  V.  gilvus''  (Bull.  Nutt.  Orn.  Club,  v,  1881,  p.  5). 

6S7*  Vireo  gUvus  (  Vieill.).  Warbling  Vireo.  Ad. — Upper  parts 
ashy  olive-green ;  no  wing-bars ;  wings  and  tail  edged  with  the  color  of  the 
back;  first  primary  very 
shorty  not  more  than  1*00 
in  length ;  under  parts 
wliite  slightly  washed 
with  yellowish.  L.,  5*80; 
W^.2-85;T.,  2-14  ;B.  from 

-30  Fio.  92.— Wing  of  Warbling  Vireo,  to  show  short  first 

*'  primary. 
Range. — North  Amer- 
ica ;  breeds  as  far  north  as  the  Hudson  Bay  region ;  winters  in  the  tropics. 

Washington,  rather  common  S.  R.,  A  pi.  28  to  Sept.  10.   Sing  Sing,  tolera- 
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bly  common  S.  B.,  May  3  to  Sept  18.  Cambridge,  common  S.  B.,  May  10  to 
Sept.  25. 

Nest^  pensile,  of  grasses  and  plant  fibers,  firmly  and  smoothly  interwoven, 
lined  with  fine  grasses,  suspended  from  a  forked  branch  eight  to  forty  feet 
up.  Eggs^  three  to  four,  white,  with  a  few  specks  or  spots  of  black,  umber, 
or  rufous-brown,  chiefly  about  the  larger  end,  '76  x  '55. 

Unlike  its  cousin,  the  Preacher,  the  Warbling  Vireo  is  not  gen- 
erally distributed,  but  shows  a  decided  preference  for  rows  of  shade 
trees,  particularly  rows  of  elms.  It  passes  the  greater  part  of  its  time 
in  the  upper  branches,  and  is  more  often  heard  than  seen. 

Although  resembling  the  Red-eye  in  general  appearance,  its  song 
is  so  different  that  singing  birds  need  never  be  mistaken  for  that  spe- 
cies. Instead  of  the  Red-eye's  broken,  rambling  recitative,  the  song 
of  the  Warbling  Vireo  is  a  firm,  rich,  continuous  warble  with  a  singu- 
lar alto  undertone. 

6S8.  Vireo  flavifi^ons  Fieill.  Yellow-thboated  Vireo.  Ad. — 
Upper  parts  bright  olive-green,  changing  to  gray  on  the  rump  and  upper  tail- 
coverts  ;  greater  and  middle  wing-coverts  tipped  with  white,  forming  two 
distinct  wing-bars ;  outer  web  of  inner  secondaries  white ;  eye-ring,  throat, 
and  breast  brigM  yellow;  belly  white.  L.,  5*95 ;  W.,  3-05;  T.,  2-10 ;  B.  from 
N.,  -36. 

Range. — Eastern  North  America ;  breeds  from  Florida  to  Newfoundland 
and  Manitoba;  winters  in  the  tropics. 

Washington,  common  S.  R.,  Apl.  20  to  Sept  16.  Sing  Sing,  tolerably 
common  S.  R.,  Apl.  30  to  Sept.  7.  Cambridge,  common  S.  B.,  May  8  to  Sept  1. 

Nest^  pensile,  of  strips  of  bark,  plant  fibers,  etc.,  interwoven,  lined  with 
fine  grasses  and  covered  externally  with  lichens,  suspended  fix>m  a  forked 
branch  ten  to  thirty  feet  up.  Egga^  three  to  four,  white,  with  a  few  specks 
or  spots  of  black,  umber,  or  rufous-brown,  chiefly  about  the  larger  ends, 
•80  X  -60. 

The  Yellow-throated  Vireo  is  a  dweller  in  tree  tops,  and  whether 
in  woodland,  orchard,  or  lawn,  he  seldom  comes  below  the  upper  story 
of  his  home.  But  oven  at  a  distance  his  bright  yellow  breast  is  a  con- 
spicuous mark,  at  once  distinguishing  him  from  other  members  of  his 
family. 

If  the  Red-eyed  Vireo  is  a  soprano,  the  Yellow-throat  is  a  con- 
tralto. He  sings  much  the  same  tune,  but  his  notes  are  deeper  and 
richer,  while  they  are  uttered  more  deliberately  and  with  greater  ex- 
pression than  those  of  his  somewhat  too  voluble  cousin.  "See  me; 
I'm  here;  where  are  you?"  he  calls,  and  at  intervals  repeats  his  ques- 
tion in  varying  forms.  Sometimes  he  astonishes  us  by  an  intricate 
liquid  trill  which  suggests  the  wonderful  song  of  the  Ruby  Kinglet, 
but  which  unfortunately  is  sometimes  marred  by  the  scolding  notes 
that  precede  or  follow  it. 
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680.  VIreo  solitaiiiis  ( WiU.).  Blue-headed  Vibeo.  (See  Fig.  52.) 
Ad. — Top  and  ^ides  of  the  head  bluish  gray  ;  eye-ring  and  lores  white  ;  back 
olive-green;  greater  and  middle  wing-coverts  tipped  with  white,  forming 
two  distinct  wing-bars ;  outer  web  of  inner  secondaries  white ;  under  parts 
white ;  sides  washed  with  greenish  yellow.  L.,  5*61 ;  W.,  2*96 ;  T.,  2*15 ;  B. 
from  N.,  -28. 

Hemarks. — This  species  may  be  known  by  its  white  lores  and  eye-ring,  and 
bluish-gray  cheeks  and  crown. 

^wp'^.— Eastern  North  America;  breeds  from  Connecticut  (and  south- 
ward along  the  crest  of  the  AUeghanies)  northward  to  New  Brunswick  and 
Manitoba ;  winters  from  Florida  southward. 

Washington,  common  T.  V.,  Apl.  10  to  May  10 ;  Sept  to  Oct  26.  Sing 
Sing,  tolerably  common  T.  V.,  Apl.  23  to  May  14;  Sept  8  to  Oct  20.  Cam- 
bridge, common  T.  V.,  rather  rare  S.  R.,  Apl.  25  to  Oct  5. 

Nest,  pensile,  of  pine  needles,  plant  down,  etc.,  firmly  interwoven,  sus- 
pended from  a  forked  branch  five  to  ten  feet  up.  £ggs,  three  to  four,  white, 
with  a  few  specks  or  spots  of  black,  umber,  or  rufous-brown,  chiefly  at  the 
larger  end,  -80  x  '63. 

This  large  and  handsome  Vireo— a  bird  of  the  woods — is  the  first 
of  its  family  to  reach  the  Northern  States  in  the  spring  and  the  last 
to  depart  in  the  autumn.  Like  its  congeners,  but  unlike  birds  in  gen- 
eral, it  sings  at  its  work.  In  form  its  music  resembles  the  Red-eye*8, 
the  Philadelphia's,  and  the  Yellow-throat's ;  but  to  me  it  is  more  varied 
and  beautiful  than  any  of  these,  though  some  listeners  may  prefer  the 
Yellow-throat  for  the  richness  and  fullness  of  its  "  organ  tone."  The 
Solitary's  song  is  matchless  for  the  tenderness  of  its  cadence,  while  in 
peculiarly  happy  moments  the  bird  indulges  in  a  continuous  warble 
that  is  really  enchanting.  It  has,  too,  in  common  with  the  Yellow- 
throat,  a  musical  chatter— suggestive  of  the  Baltimore  Oriole's — and  a 
pretty  trilled  whistle.  Its  most  winning  trait  is  its  tameness.  Wood 
bird  as  it  is,  it  will  sometimes  permit  the  greatest  familiarities.  Two 
birds  I  have  seen  which  allowed  themselves  to  be  stroked  in  the  freest 
manner  while  sitting  on  the  eggs,  and  which  ate  from  my  hand  as 
readily  as  any  pet  canary;  but  I  have  seen  others  that  complained 
loudly  whenever  I  approached  their  tree.  Perhaps  they  had  had  sad 
experiences.  Bradford  Torrey. 

A  single  specimen  of  the  Plumbeous  Vibeo  {6£9b.  V.  8.  plumhevs),  a  west- 
ern species,  has  been  taken  at  Peterboro,  N.  Y.  (Miller,  Auk,  xi,  1894,  p.  79). 

620c«  V.  8.  alticola  Brewst.  Mountain  Solitary  Yirbo. — Similar 
to  the  preceding,  but  with  a  much  larger  bill,  and  the  back  generally  with 
more  or  less  slaty  blue.  W.,  3*15;  T.,  2*25;  B.  from  N.,  '35;  depth  of  B.  at 
N.,  -20. 

Range. — Higher  portions  of  the  AUeghanies  in  North  and  South  Carolina ; 
soutliward  in  winter  to  Florida. 
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This  race  of  the  Blue-headed  Vireo  is  a  common  summer  resident 
in  the  southern  Alleghanies  (see  Loomis,  Auk,  viii,  1891,  p.  329). 

68 1>  VIreo  noveboracengig  {GmeL),  White-eyed  Yibeo.  Ad,—> 
Upper  partB,  including  upper  tail-coverta,  bright  olive-green,  more  or  less 
washed  with  grayish ;  greater  and  middle  wing-coverts  tipped  with  yellowish 
white,  forming  two  distinct  wing-bars ;  outer  web  of  inner  secondaries  whitish ; 
lores  and  eye-ring  yellow ;  throat  white  or  whitish  ;  belly  white ;  breast  and 
sides  washed  with  greenish  yellow ;  iris  white,  hazel  in  the  young.  L.,  5*27 ; 
W.,  2-37 ;  T.,  1-96 ;  B.  from  N.,  -29. 

Eange. — Eastern  United  States ;  breeds  from  Florida  to  New  Hampshire 
and  Minnesota ;  winters  Irom  Florida  southward. 

Washington,  common  S.  R.,  Apl.  20  to  Oct.  7.  Sing  Sing,  common  S.  R., 
Apl.  29  to  Oct  3.  Cambridge,  rather  rare  S.  R.,  May  8  to  Sept.  20;  formerly 
coounon. 

Neat^  generally  similar  to  that  of  V.  oUvaceus,  suspended  from  a  forked 
branch  in  thickets.  I^ggs^  three  to  four,  white,  with  a  few  specks  of  black, 
umber,  or  rufous-brown  at  the  larger  end,  -75  x  -55. 

If  birds  are  ever  impertinent,  I  believe  this  term  might  with  truth 
be  applied  to  that  most  original,  independent  dweller  in  thickety  un- 
dergrowths,  the  White-eyed  Vireo.  Both  his  voice  and  manner  say 
that  he  doesn't  in  the  least  care  what  you  think  of  him;  and,  if 
attracted  by  his  peculiar  notes  or  actions,  you  pause  near  his  haunts, 
he  jerks  out  an  abrupt  "Who  are  you,  eh?"  in  a  way  which  plainly 
indicates  that  your  presence  can  be  dispensed  with.  If  this  hint  is 
insufficient,  he  follows  it  by  a  harsh  scolding,  and  one  can  fancy  that 
in  his  singular  white  eye  there  is  an  unmistakable  gleam  of  disap- 
proval. 

I  have  always  regretted  that  the  manners  of  this  Vireo  have  been  a 
bar  to  our  better  acquaintance,  for  he  is  a  bird  of  marked  character 
and  with  unusual  vocal  talents.  He  is  a  capital  mimic,  and  in  the 
retirement  of  his  home  sometimes  amuses  himself  by  combining  the 
songs  of  other  birds  in  an  intricate  potpourri. 

63 la*  V.  n*  maynardi  Brewst.  Key  West  Vireo. — Scarcely  dis- 
tinguishable in  color  from  the  preceding,  but  averaging  somewhat  paler  and 
less  yellow  below,  and  with  a  larger  bill.  L.,  5-12;  W.,  2*40;  T.,  2-12;  B. 
from  N.,  -35. 

Range. — Southern  Florida. 

This  closely  related  race  of  the  White-eyed  Vireo  is  a  common  per- 
manent resident  in  southern  Florida. 

638.  Vireo  belli  Aud.  Bell's  Vireo.  Ad.  —  Crown  ashy  gray, 
changing  to  olive-green  on  the  rump ;  greater  and  middle  wing-coverts  nar- 
rowly tipped  with  white ;  lores  and  eye-ring  whitish ;  under  parts  white, 
breast  and  sides  washed  with  greenish  yellow.  L.,  4*75;  W.,  2*20;  T.,  1*80 ; 
B.  from  N.,  -28. 
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Range. — Interior  of  North  America,  from  Texas  north  to  Minnesota,  east 
to  Illinois. 

Nest  J  pensile,  of  strips  of  bark  and  plant  fibers  firmly  and  smoothly  inter- 
woven, lined  with  finer  grasses,  etc.,  in  bushes  or  low  trees.  Eggs^  four  to 
six,  white,  with  a  few  specks  of  black,  umber,  or  rufous-brown  at  the  larger 
end,  -ije  X  -50. 

This  is  a  common  bird  in  its  range,  and  is  locally  not  uncommon 
as  far  east  as  Illinois.  "  In  their  food,  habits,  and  actions  they  are 
very  similar  to  the  White-eyed.  Their  call-  and  alarm-notes  are  not 
quite  so  harsh,  and  their  song  is  delivered  in  a  less  emphatic  manner ; 
an  indescribable  sputtering,  that  does  not  rank  it  high  in  the  musical 
scale  "  (Goss). 

The  Bahama  Honey  Ckeeper  {635.  Cctreba  bahamerms)  was  found  by 
Dr.  Wiirdemann  in  January,  1858,  on  Indian  Key,  southeastern  Florida,  but 
has  not,  to  my  knowledge,  been  taken  by  subsequent  observers.  The  upper 
parts  are  sooty  black,  the  rump  and  middle  of  the  under  parts  yellow,  and  a  line 
over  the  eye,  the  throat,  and  the  lower  belly  are  white  or  whitish;  length 
about  4-50. 

Family  MNiOTiLTiD.ai.  Wood  Warblers. 

The  Wood  Warblers  are  found  only  in  America,  and  are  most  numer- 
ously represented  in  eastern  North  America.  About  one  hundred  spe- 
cies are  known,  of  which  seventy  visit  the  United  States,  while  the 
remaining  thirty  are  tropical. 

With  three  or  four  exceptions  they  are  inhabitants  of  woodland, 
but  during  their  migrations  may  be  found  in  the  trees  of  lawns  or 
orchards.  They  feed  almost  exclusively  upon  insects,  and  are  thus 
highly  migratory,  thousands  of  miles  frequently  separating  their  sum- 
mer and  winter  homes. 

The  majority  are  among  the  last  of  the  spring  arrivals ;  their  com- 
ing caps  the  climax  of  the  migration,  and  the  first  severe  frost  leaves 
but  few  with  us.  They  migrate  by  night,  and  are  chief  among  the 
victims  of  lighthouses  and  electric-light  towers.  When  migrating, 
they  are  generally  found  in  straggling  Companies  composed  of  a  num- 
ber of  species,  which  during  the  day  travel  slowly  through  the  woods 
from  tree  to  tree. 

They  capture  their  insect  food  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Some  species 
flit  actively  from  branch  to  branch,  taking  their  prey  from  the  more 
exposed  parts  of  the  twigs  and  leaves ;  others  are  gleaners,  and  care- 
fully explore  the  under  surfaces  of  leaves  or  crevices  in  the  bark; 
while  several,  like  Flycatchers,  capture  a  large  part  of  their  food  on 
the  wing.  As  a  rule,  they  are  arboreal,  but  many  are  thicket-haunt- 
ing, and  some  are  terrestrial. 
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Several  species  have  remarkable  vocal  ability,  but,  generally  speak- 
ing, they  have  rather  weak  voices,  and  take  low  rank  as  songsters. 

Warblers  are  at  once  the  delight  and  the  despair  of  field  students. 
To  the  uninitiated  their  existence  is  unknown,  and  when  search  reveals 
the  before  unsuspected  fact  that  our  woods  are  thronged  with  birds  as 
exquisitely  colored  as  the  daintiest  tropical  forms,  we  feel  as  though  a 
new  world  were  opened  to  us. 

Absent  to-day,  present  to-morrow,  the  Warblers  come  and  go  under 
cover  of  the  night,  and  we  may  give  a  lifetime  to  their  study,  and  then 
know  we  have  not  mastered  the  laws  which  govern  their  movements. 

Entering  an  apparently  deserted  bit  of  woods,  we  hear  faint  voices, 
lisping  tseeps,  and  soon  discover  that  the  tree  tops  are  animated  with 
flitting  forms.  What  limitless  possibilities  there  are  in  a  flock  of 
Warblers  I  Who  can  say  what  rare  species  may  be  among  them  f — per- 
haps the  bird  we  have  long  vainly  looked  for ;  perhaps  a  stranger  from 
another  clime  I 

KEY  TO  THE  SPECIES. 

First  Group. — Throat  yellow,  yellowish,  or  orange. 
I.  Under  parts  wUhout  streaks  or  spots. 

II.  With  black  or  brown  streaks  on  the  breast  or  sides,  or  (in  one  species)  a 
blackish  brown  band  across  the  throat,  or  (in  one  species)  a  black  patch 
on  the  breast. 

Second  Grovp. — Throat  black,  gray,  ashy,  white,  whitish,  brown,  or  buffy. 
I.  Throat  and  upper  breast  one  color,  black,  gray,  ashy,  or  brown,  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  white  or  yellow  belly. 
II.  Throat  white  or  whitish,  with  or  without  streaks  or  spots ;  rest  of  under 

parts  streaked  or  spotted  with  black,  bluish,  chestnut,  or  yellow. 
III.  Under  parts  white,  whitish,  or  buify,  without  streaks,  spots,  or  patches. 

First  Group. 

I.  Under  parts  without  streaks  or  spots. 

1.  Tail  with  conspicuous  white  spots  or  patches. 
A.  Wings  with  white  wing-bars. 

d.  Under  parts  entirely  pure  yellow. 

o>.  Forehead  yellow ;  a  black  line  through  the  eye ;  rurap  same  as 

back  •  641.  Blue- winged  Warbler. 

a«.  Crown  ashy ;  rump  yellow  .    657.  Magnolia  Warbler  (Im.). 
b.  Throat  bright  yellow ;  belly  white  or  whitish. 

5».  Back  olive-greenish  671.  Pine  Warblbr. 

Back  bluish,  with  a  yellowish  patch  in  the  middle. 

648.  Parula  Warbler  (Im.). 

e.  Under  parts  pale  yellowish  white  or  buflfy ;  throat  not  brighter  than 
belly. 

cK  Back  olive-green,  slightly  streaked  with  black. 
(fl.  Under  parts  pale  cream-buff,  stronger  on  the  flanks. 

660.  Bat-brsabted  Warbler  (Im.). 
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Under  parts  pale  yellowish  white. 

661.  Black-poll  Warbler  (Im.). 
Back  olive-green,  without  streaks.  .  671.  Pine  Warbler  9 . 
Back  with  a  bluish  tinge  and  without  streaks. 

658.  Cerulean  Warbler  (Im.). 

B.  Without  white  wing-bars, 
a.  Under  parts  bright  orange  or  orange-yellow ;  wings,  tail -coverts, 

and  tail  bluish  gray   687.  Prothonotary  Warbler. 

h.  Under  parts  pure  yellow;  wings,  rump,  and  tail  greenish;  head 
sometimes  blackish ;  inner  web  of  outer  tail-feathers  white. 

684.  Hooded  Warbler  (  9  and  im.). 

c.  Under  parts  pale  yellowish  ;  head  ashy;  rump  olive-green;  small 
white  tail-spots,  not  reaching  to  ends  of  feathers. 

640.  Baohman^s  Warbler  (  9  and  im.). 

d.  Under  parts  pale  yellowish;  entire  upper  parts'  olive-green;  a 
white  spot  at  the  base  of  the  primaries. 

654.  Black-throated  Blue  Warbler  9 . 
2.  Tail  without  white  spots  or  patches ;  wings  without  wliite  wing-bars. 

A.  Cap,  or  forehead,  or  cheeks  black  or  blackish. 

a.  Cap  black ;  forehead  and  cheeks  yellow. 

685.  Wilson's  Warbler. 

b.  Band  on  the  forehead  and  cheeks  black  or  blackish ;  no  yellow 
line  over  the  eye  681.  Maryland  Yellow-throat  6 . 

6816.  Florida  Yellow-throat  4 . 
Forehead  or  crown  and  cheeks  black  or  blackish;  a  clear  yellow 
line  over  the  eye   677.  Kentucky  Warbler. 

B.  T^o  black  on  forehead;  crown  ashy,  of  a  very  different  color  from 
the  olive-green  back,  or  with  the  bases  of  the  crown  feathera  rufous- 
brown  or  chocolate. 

a.  Crown  plain  ashy ;  under  tail-coverts  white. 

640.  Bachman^s  Warbler. 

b.  Crown  ashy ;  bases  of  feathers  chestnut ;  eye-ring  distinctly  white ; 
most  of  under  parts  and  under  tail-coverts  bright  yellow. 

645.  Nashville  Warbler. 

e.  Crown  of  nearly  the  same  color  as  the  back ;  the  feathers  with 
rufous-brown  bases ;  under  parts  dull  greenish  yellow. 

646.  Oranoe-crowned  Warbler. 

C.  Crown  of  the  same  color  as  the  back  ;  forehead  the  same,  or  yellow- 
ish, or  brownish. 

a.  Under  parts  bright  yellow. 
a}.  Upper  parts  bright  olive-green;  forehead  yellowish;  short 
bristles  at  base  of  bill ;  tail  greenish  brown. 

685.  Wilson's  Warbler  (Im.), 
•   cfl.  Upper  parts  bright  greenish  yellow ;  inner  web  of  tail-feathers 

yellow   652.  Yellow  Warbler  9 . 

o*.  Upper  parts  ashy  greenish ;  eye-ring  white. 

645.  Nashville  Warbler  (Im.). 
6.  Throat  and  breast  yellow ;  belly  white  or  whitish. 
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bK  A  black  spot  before  the  eye  and  a  white  line  over  it ;  wing  8*00. 

683.  Ybllow-bbeabted  Chat. 
d*.  Legs  fesh-color;  outer  tail-featherH  shortest;  forehead  some- 
times brownish   ....   681.  Maryland  Ybllow-thboat  9. 

6816.  Florida  Yellow-thbo AT  9. 
J».  Legs  blackish ;  tail-feathers  even ;  wing  under  8*00. 

645.  Nashville  Warbler  (Im.). 
e.  Under  parts  uniform  yellow  or  yellowish. 
cK  Under  parts  dull  greenish  yellow,  obscurely  streaked  with 
dusky ;  back  ashy  greenish. 

646.  Orange-crowned  Warbler  (Im.). 
(fl.  Under  parts  yellowish  or  buffy  yellowish;  outer  tail-feathers 
decidedly  shortest ;  legs  flesh-color. 

681.  Maryland  Yellow-throat  9 . 
6816.  Florida  Y«llow-throat  9 ; 
c».  Breast  somewhat  yellower  than  rest  of  under  parts;  flanks 
brownish ;  legs  blackish ;  tail-feathers  of  same  length. 

645.  Nashville  Warbler  (Im.). 
c*.  Inner  margins  of  tail-feathers  yellow. 

652.  Yellow  Warbler  9 . 
c».  Back  bright  olive-green ;  under  tail-coverts  white. 

647.  Tennessee  Warbler  (Im.). 
c«.  A  small  white  spot  at  the  base  of  the  primaries. 

654.  Black-throated  Blue  Warbler  9 . 
n.  With  black  or  brown  streaks  on  the  breast  or  sides* 
or  (in  one  species)  a  blackish  brown  band  across  the 
throaty  or  (in  one  species)  a  black  patch  on  the  breast. 

1.  Under  parts  streaked  with  rufous-brown. 

A.  Crown  chestnut 

a.  Entire  under  parts  rich  yellow  .   672a.  Yellow  Palm  Warbler. 

b.  Throat  and  breast  bright  yellow ;  belly  yellowish  white. 

672.  Palm  Warbler. 

B.  No  chestnut  crown- cap. 

a.  Under  parts  yellowish  white ;  eye-ring  yellowish. 

672.  Palm  Warbler  (Im.). 

b.  Under  parts  yellow,  washed  with  brownish ;  eye-ring  yellowish. 

672a.  Yellow  Palm  Warbler  (Im.). 
e.  Under  parts  bright  yellow;  forehead  yellow;  inner  webs  of  tail- 
feathers  yellow   652.  Yellow  Warbler  (Ad.). 

2.  Under  parts  streaked  or  spotted  with  black. 

A.  Back  unspotted,  the  same  as  the  head,  olive-green  or  olive -brown. 

a.  Under  parts  pale  sulphur-yellow,  streaked  with  black ;  no  wing- 
bars  ;  wing  8*00  or  over. 

675.  Water  Thrush.    675a.  Grinnell's  Water  Thrush. 

b.  Under  parts  bright  yellow;  no  black  streaks  on  the  flanks;  wing 
nearly  S'OO  671.  Pine  Warbler. 

c.  Under  parts  bright  yellow  ;  sides  streaked  with  black ;  wing  about 
2*00   673.  Prairie  Warbler  (  9  and  im.). 
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d.  Throat  pale  yellow,  indistinctly  spotted  or  streaked ;  belly 
whitish;  cheeks  bright  yellow;  outer  web  of  outer  tail-feather 
white  a^  the  base. 

667.  Black-thboated  Greek  Wabblbb  (Im.). 
tf.  Throat  and  breast  yellow,  distinctly  spotted ;  median  wing-coverts 

white   650.*  Cape  May  Warbler  (  9  and  im.). 

Back  black  or  streaked  with  black,  or  center  of  crown  orange, 
a.  Under  parts  pale  yellow;  black  spots  confined  to  sides ;  no  white 

wing-bars   670.  Kirtland's  Warbler. 

h.  Under  parts  pale  yellow,  indistinctly  streaked  with  blackish; 
two  white  or  whitish  wing-bars. 

661.  Black-poll  Warbler  (Im.). 

e.  Throat  orange  or  yellow,  without  streaks;  ear-coverts  gray  or 
black ;  center  of  crown  yellowish  or  orange. 

662.  Blackburniak  Warbler. 

d.  Under  parts  streaked  with  black ;  ear-coverts  rufous ;  cap  black. 

650.  Cape  May  Warbler. 

e.  Head  bluish  gray  or  ashy ;  rump  bright  yellow ;  eye-ring  white ; 
white  tail-spots  not  reaching  to  ends  of  feathers. 

657.  Maonolla  Warbler. 

(7.  Back  ashy  gray. 

a.  Throat  yellow ;  belly  white ;  wing-bars  and  ttul-spots  white. 
a».  a/ yellow  line  from  the  bill  to  the  eye. 

663.  Yellow-throated  Warbler. 
a*.  A  white  line  from  the  bill  to  and  over  the  eye. 

663a.  Sycamore  Warbler. 

b.  Entire  under  parts  yellow ;  breast  with  a  necklace  of  black  spots ; 
no  wing-bars  or  tail-spots   686.  Canadian  Warbler. 

D.  Center  of  back  brick-red ;  under  parts  yellow  ;  sides  streaked  with 
black   678.  Prairie  Warbler. 

3.  Throat  yellow ;  breast  with  a  band  of  copper  or  blackish  chestnut ; 
upper  parts  blue ;  center  of  back  greenish  yellow. 

648.  Parula  Warbler. 

4.  Throat  and  forehead  yellow ;  breast  and  crown-cap  black. 

640.  Bachman's  Warbler. 

Second  Group. 

Im  Throat  and  npper  breast  one  oolor^  Maek,  gray*  ashy* 
or  brown*  very  different  ftcm  the  white  or  yellow 
belly. 

A.  Belly  white  or  whitish. 

a.  Back  gray  or  greenish  gray,  crown  yellow,  cheeks  black  or  gray, 
wing-bars  yellow   642.  Golden-winoed  Warbler. 

b.  Back  and  crown  bright  olive-green,  cheeks  yellow,  wing-bars 
white   667.  Blaok-throated  Green  Warbler. 

c.  Back  ana  crown  dark  blue,  a  white  spot  at  the  base  of  the  primaries. 

654.  Black-throated  Blue  Warbler  S  . 
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d.  Back  streaked  with  gray  and  black ;  cap,  throat,  and  sides  chestnut 

660.  Bat-brbastbd  Warblbb  t . 
€,  Back  streaked  with  black  and  white,  a  white  line  through  the  cen- 
ter of  the  crown   686.  Black  and  White  Warbleb  t . 

/.  Back  black ;  sides,  center  of  wings,  and  base  of  tail  salmon-red. 

687.  Bedstabt  6. 

B.  Belly  yellow, 
a.  Throat  black. 

a».  Cheeks  bright  yellow,  black  crown-cap  connected  with  black 
throat  by  a  black  line,  end  half  of  inner  web  of  outer  tail-feathers 

white   684.  Hooded  Wabbleb. 

a*.  Cheeks  dull  greenish  yellow,  black  crown-cap  not  connected 
with  black  throat,  white  tail-spots  not  reaching  to  the  ends  of 

feathers   640.  Bachman's  Wabbleb. 

a*.  A  black  streak  through  the  eye,  wing-bars  white. 

641  +  642.  Lawbence^s  Wabbleb. 
h.  Throat  bluish  gray,  ashy,  or  brownish. 

bK  A  white  eye-ring   678.  Connecticut  Wabbleb. 

5«  No  White  eye-ring   679.  Moubnino  Wabbleb. 

n.  Throat  white  or  whitish,  with  or  without  streaks  or 
spots;  rest  of  the  under  parts  spotted  or  streaked 
with  black,  bluish,  chestnut,  or  yellow. 

A.  Back  streaked  with  black. 

a.  With  chestnut  streaks  on  the  sides,  under  tail-coverts  white. 

a}.  Wing  over  2-50,  head  with  chestnut  or  black  streaks  or  spots, 

wing-bars  white   660.  Bay-brbasted  Wabbleb  9 . 

a«.  Wing  under  2*50,  head  and  wing-bars  yellow  or  yellowish. 

659.  Chestnut-sided  Wabbleb. 

b.  With  black  or  bluish  streaks  on  the  sides  or  entire  under  parts. 

5».  Cap  solid  black  661.  Black-poll  Wabbleb  ^ . 

6«  Crown,  rump,  and  sides  of  the  breast  with  a  yellow  patch  or  spot 

655.  Mtbtle  Wabbleb. 
bK  Cap  black,  with  a  white  streak  through  the  center. 

686.  Black  and  White  Wabbleb  9. 
b*.  Crown  olive-green,  with  small  black  streaks. 

661.  Black-poll  Wabbleb  9. 
5*.  Crown  blue,  a  bluish-black  band  across  the  breast. 

658.  Cebulean  Wabbleb  d. 
J«.  Crown  brownish,  under  tail-coverts  yellow. 

672.  Palm  Wabbleb  (Im.). 

B.  Back  without  streaks  or  spots. 

a.  With  white  or  yellow  spots  in  the  tail, 
fli.  Wing-bars  white,  cheeks  yellow,  back  greenish. 

667.  Blaok-throated  Gbeen  Wabbleb  (Im.). 
<fi.  Wing-bars,  cheeks,  and  back  grayish,  under  tail-coverts  white. 

650.  Cape  May  Wabbleb  (  9  and  im.). 
aK  Back  brownish,  under  ttul-co verts  yellow. 

672.  Palm  Wabbleb  (Im.). 
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a*.  Sides  of  breast,  band  in  wingR,  and  base  of  tail  yellow. 

687.  Kkdstart  (  9  and  im.). 
b.  Without  white  or  yellow  spots  iu  the  tail. 
b\  A  pale  rufous  streak  bordered  by  black  through  the  center  of 

the  crown  674.  Oven-bird. 

5«.  A  white  line  over  the  eye,  throat  generally  without  spots,  wing 
over  3*00,  bill  over  -50 .   .   .   .   676.  Louisiana  Water-Thrush. 

b*.  A  bufFy  line  over  the  eye,  throat  with  small  black  spots,  wing 
under  3-00,  bill  under  -50  ......   .   675.  Water-Thrush. 

675a.  Grinnell's  Water-Thrush. 
Ill*  Under  parts  white*  whitish*  or  hutty,  withent  streaks* 
spots*  or  patches. 

A.  Tail  with  white  or  yellow  spots  or  patches. 

a.  Wing-bars  white  or  grayish. 

a».  Under  parts  pure  white,  back  greenish  yellow,  cheeks  gray, 
wing  under  2*50  ....   659.  Chestnut-sided  Warbler  (Im.). 
a«.  Under  parts  tinged  with  buflfy,  back  and  cheeks  olive-green, 
with  generally  distinct  black  streaks,  wing  over  2-50. 

660.  Bay-breasted  Warbler  (Im.). 
a*.  Under  parts  soiled  whitish,  back  brownish  or  grayish  greeuj  eye- 
ring  white,  wing-bars  grayish,  wing  over  2*50. 

671.  Pine  Warbler  (  9  and  im.). 
a*.  Under  parts  white,  back  streaked  with  pure  black  and  white. 

636.  Black  and  White  Warbler  9. 

b.  Wing-bars  yellowish,  greenish,  or  absent. 

6*.  Back  and  head  bright  greenish  yellow,  cheeks  gray,  under 

parts  pure  white ....    659.  Chestnut-sided  Warbler  (Im.). 
5>  Back,  head,  and  cheeks  yellowish  green,  under  parts  yellowish, 

inner  margins  of  tail-feathers  yellow. 

652.  Yellow  Warbler  (Ira.). 
bK  Back  gray  or  grayish,  a  black  line  through  the  eye. 

641  +  642.  Brewster^s  Warbler. 
b*.  Back  and  head  brownish,  wings  and  base  of  tail  with  a  yellow 

band   687.  Kedstart  (  9  and  im.). 

b*.  Back  bright  green,  head  and  cheeks  grayish,  a  small  black  spot 

in  front  of  the  eye   647.  Tennessee  Warbler  6 . 

B.  Tail  without  white  or  yellow  spots  or  patches. 

a.  Under  tail-coverts  yellow. 

aK  Back  olive-green,  outer  tail-feathers  shortest,  legs  flesh-color. 

681.  Maryland  Yellow-thr«)at  (  9  and  im.). 

6815.  Florida  Yellow-throat. 
aK  Back  grayish  olive-green,  tail-feathers  of  equal  length,  legs 
blackish   646.  Oranoe-crowned  Warbler. 

b.  Under  tail -coverts  white  or  whitish. 

bK  Head  plain  brown,  a  whitish  line  from  the  bill  over  the  eye. 

638.  Swainson's  Warbler. 
bK  Center  of  crown  and  line  from  the  bill  over  the  eye  buffy,  bor- 
dered by  black  stripes    ....   639.  Worm-eatino  Warbler. 
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b*.  Crown  greenish,  a  small  white  spot  at  the  base  of  the  primaries 
almost  concealed  by  wing-coverts. 

654.  Blaok-thboated  Blub  Wabbleb  (  9  and  im.). 
b*.  Crown  grayish,  bend  of  the  wing  yellow. 

640.  Bachman^s  Wabbleb  9. 


A  Field  Key  to  the 
Adult  Male  Warblers  of  Eastern  North  America  in 
SPRma  AND  Summer  Plumage. 

L  Throat  yeUow,  white,  or  whitish ;  under  parts  wUhaut  streaks  or  patches. 

II.  Throat  black,  brown,  or  slate-color. 

III.  Throat  yellow  or  orange,  under  parts  with  streaks.   (In  one  species  a 

blackish-brown  band  across  the  breast) 

IV.  Throat  white  or  whitish,  with  streaks  or  spots  on  the  under  parts.  (In 

two  species  a  yellow  patch  on  the  sides  of  the  breast.) 

I.  Throat  yellow,  white,  or  whitish;  under  parts  without 
streaks  or  patches. 

1.  Throat  yellow. 

A.  Length  over  6-00,  the  largest  of  the  Warblers ;  haunts  dense  thick- 
ets in  second  growth ;  song,  a  peculiar  mixture  of  whistles,  chucks^ 
and  crow-calls,  delivered  from  the  undergrowth,  from  the  trees 
above,  or  on  the  wing,  when  the  bird  resembles  a  bunch  of  falling 
leaves   683.  Yellow-bbeasted  Chat. 

£.  Length  under  6-00. 

a.  Head  and  neck  bright  golden  yellow  like  the  breast;  tail-feath- 
ers white,  except  at  the  tip;  haunts  near  the  water,  especially 
low  bushes  and  willows  hanging  over  streams  and  ponds ;  call,  a 
tiharppeeh  /  range,  from  Virginia  southward. 

637.  Pbothonotaby  Wabbleb. 

b.  Forehead  and  cheeks  black,  a  yellow  line  over  the  eye ;  song,  a 
low  whistled  call  of  five  to  seven  notes ;  haunts  near  the  ground; 
range  from  lower  Hudson  Valley  southward. 

677.  Kentucky  Wabbleb. 

c.  Forehead  and  cheeks  black,  bordered  by  grayish ;  no  line  over 
the  eye;  haunts  undergrowth  ;  call,  a  frequently  repeated  c?Mck ; 
song,  a  loud,  rapid  /  beseech  you^  I  beseech  you^  I  beseech  yoUy  or 
witch-e-wee-o,  witoh-e-wee-o,  witch-e-wee-o  ;  movements  restless ; 
abundant  681.  Mabyland  Yellow-thboat. 

681ft.  Flobida.  Yellow-thboat  (Fla.). 

d.  Head  and  back  olive-green;  wings  with  two  white  bars;  outer 
tail-feathers  white ;  haunts  pine  woods;  song,  a  musical  trill. 

671.  Pine  Wabbleb. 

e.  Crown  bluish  ash,  eye-ring  white ;  call-note  sometimes  like  the 
sound  produced  by  striking  two  pebbles  together. 

645.  Nashville  Wabbleb. 
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/.  Forehead  yellow,  a  small  black  mark  in  front  of  the  eye ;  wings 
with  two  white  bars ;  outer  tail-feathers  white ;  song,  8wei-c?iee^ 
the  first  note  higher,  and  also  wee,  chi-chi-chi-chi,  chhr,  chee-chur. 

641.  Blue-winoed  Wabbler. 
g.  Forehead  yellow;  crown-cap  black;  cheeks  yellow;  wings  and 
tail  unmarked ;  rather  rare    ....   686.  Wilson's  Warbler. 
2.  Throat  white  or  whitish. 
A.  Length  5-00 ;  crown  brown  or  with  blackish  and  buffy  stripes. 

a.  A  conspicuous  whitish  line  through  the  center  of  the  crown,  bor- 
dered by  black  lines ;  not  common. 

639.  WOBM-EATIKO  WaRBLER. 

b.  Crown  plain  brown ;  range,  North  Carolina  and  southward. 

638.  Swainson's  Warbler. 
Length  4*60 ;  crown  ashy  or  forehead  yellow. 

a.  Forehead  yellow. 

aK  Breast  white,  with  a  barely  perceptible  tinge  of  yellow;  wing- 
bars  white  or  yellow,  a  black  mark  in  front  of  the  eye ;  rare. 

641  +  642.  Brewster's  Warbler. 

b.  Forehead  not  yellow. 

bK  Breast  white,  crown  plain  bluish  ashy,  clearly  defined  from 
the  bright  olive-green  back  .  .  .  647.  Tennessee  Warbler. 
J>.  Breast  whitish,  tinged  with  yellow  iand  indistinctly  streaked 
with  dusky ;  crown  dull  ashy,  not  clearly  defined  from  the  back 
and  with  a  partly  concealed  patch  of  rufous- brown;  very  rare 
in  the  Atlantic  States  north  of  South  Carolina. 

646.  Orange-crowned  Warbler. 
n.  Throat  black*  brown,  or  slate-color. 
1.  Belly  white. 

a.  Back  blue,  a  white  spot  near  the  outer  edge  of  the  wing ;  common. 

654.  Black-throated  Blue  Warbler. 

b.  Back  green,  cheeks  yellow ;  song,  a  buzzlike  zee  repeated  five  or 
six  times,  the  next  to  last  note  the  highest ;  common. 

667.  Black-throated  Green  Warbler. 

c.  Back  grayish,  forehead  yellow,  a  black  mark  through  the  eye  and 
a  white  line  below  it ;  a  large  patch  of  yellow  on  the  wings ;  song, 
zee-zee-zee-zee,  all  on  the  same  note ;  not  common. 

642.  Golden- WINGED  Warbler. 

d.  Back  black ;  sides  of  the  breast,  middle  of  the  wing,  and  base  of 
the  tail-feathers  reddish  orange ;  movements  active,  tail  frequently 
spread,  the  reddish  color  showing  conspicuously ;  abundant. 

687.  Kedstart. 

«.  Back  streaked  with  black  and  whit«;  song  fine  and  wiry;  move- 
ments like  those  of  a  Creeper ;  common. 

036.  Black  and  White  Warbler. 

/.  Back  streaked  with  buft'y  and  black;  forehead  and  cheeks  black; 
crown-cap,  throat,  upper  part  of  the  breast,  and  sides  chestnut; 
rather  rare   660.  Bat-breasted  Warbler. 
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2.  Belly  yellow. 

A.  Throat  slate-color ;  hauntB  near  the  ground. 

a.  Breast  showing  traces  of  black,  no  white  eye-ring :  rare  in  most 
places   679.  Mourning  Warbler. 

h.  Breast  with  no  traces  of  black,  a  white  eye-ring ;  tall  a  sharp 
peeh;  very  rare  in  the  spring  .   .   678.  Connecticut  Warbler. 

B.  Throat  black. 

a.  Forehead  and  crown  yellow,  wings  with  white  bars,  a  black 
line  through  the  eye ;  very  rare. 

641  +  642.  Lawrence^s  Warbler. 
h.  Forehead  and  cheeks  yellow,  rest  of  the  head  and  sides  of  the 
neck  black ;  outer  tail-feathers  almost  entirely  white ;  haunts  near 
the  ground,  generally  in  wet  woods ;  movements  active,  the  white 
tail-feathers  showing  conspicuously  in  flight;  lower  Hudson  Val- 
ley soutliward ;  common   684.  Hooded  Warbler. 

c.  Forehead  yellow,  a  small  black  patch  on  the  crown,  white  patches 
on  the  tail  not  reaching  to  the  ends  of  the  feathers ;  range,  South 

Carolina  southward   640.  Baohman^s  Warbler. 

Ill*  Throat  yellow  or  oraii^»  under  parts  with  streaks* 
(In  one  species  a  blackish  brown  band  across  the 
breast*) 

1.  Belly  white,  with  or  without  black  streaks. 


a.  Throat  rich  orange;  back,  black  streaked  with  white;  tolerably 
common   662.  Blackburnian  Warbler. 

6.  Throat  bright  yellow,  back  grayish;  range,  Virginia  southward; 

abundant   663.  Yellow-throated  Warbler. 

663a.  Sycamore  Warbler. 

c.  Throat  yellow,  with  a  blackish  band  crossing  the  upper  part  of  the 
breast;  abundant   648.  Parula  Warbler. 


2.  Belly  yellow,  with  streaks  or  spots  on  the  breast  or  sides. 
A.  With  hlack  streaks  or  spots  on  the  under  parts, 
a.  Back  grayish,  unstreaked ;  a  necklace  of  black  spots  on  the  breast ; 
no  streaks  on  the  sides  or  white  on  the  wings  or  tail ;  common. 

686.  Canadian  Warbler. 
h.  Back  black,  crown  grayish,  a  black  stripe  through  the  eye ;  breast 
and  sides  streaked  with  black ;  end  of  tail  black,  a  white  band 
across  its  middle ;  common  ....    657.  Magnolia  Warbler. 

c.  Back  streaked  with  white,  center  of  the  crown  and  line  over  the 
eye  orange  662.  Blackburnian  Warbler. 

d.  Back  greenish,  streaked  with  black  :  crown  black,  a  rufous  ear- 
pateh,  a  white  patch  on  the  wings,  rump  yellow ;  rare. 

650.  Cape  May  Warbler. 

e.  Back  greenish,  with  a  patch  of  rufous-brown;  haunts  second 
growths  aud  old  bush-grown  pastures ;  common  in  some  places. 

673.  Prairie  Warbler. 
/.  Back  grayish,  streaked  with  black ;  crown  bluish  ;  no  conspicuous 
white  marking  on  the  wings ;  very  rare  in  the  United  States. 

670.  Kirtland's  Warbler. 
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£,  Under  parte  with  rvfow-hrown.  streaks, 
a.  Crown  yellow,  back  greenish,  inner  border  of  tail-feathers  yel- 
low ;  general  appearance  that  of  a  yellow  bird ;  haunte  lawns, 
orchards,  and  second  growths ;  rarely  seen  in  deep  woods ;  abun- 
dant   652.  Yellow  Warbler. 

6.  Crown  chestnut,  back  brownish,  outer  tail-feathers  tipped  with 
white ;  haunte  near  the  ground,  frequently  seen  along  roadsides 
and  in  old  fields ;  movemente  leisurely,  constantly  wags  ite  tail ; 
common  .  672.  Palm  Warbler.   672a.  Yellow  Palm  Warbler. 
rv.  Throat  white  or  whitish,  with  streaks  or  spots  on  the 
under  parts.   <In  two  species  a  yellow  patch  on  the 
'sides  of  the  breast.) 

1.  A  patch  of  yellow  on  the  sides  of  the  breast. 

a.  Back  grayish,  streaked  with  black ;  rump  and  a  partly  concealed 
crown-patch  yellow;  note,  a  loud  tchip^  generally  uttered  during 
flight;  abundant    .   655.  Mtrtle  Warbler. 

6.  Back  brown,  breast  more  or  less  spotted  with  black ;  a  yellow  band 
across  the  middle  of  wings  and  tail;  movements  active,  tail  fre- 
quently spread,  the  yellow  band  showing  conspicuously ;  abundant 

687.  Kedstart  (Ini.). 

2.  No  yellow  patch  on  the  sides  of  the  breast 

A.  With  wing-bars ;  back  streaked  with  black ;  haunte  in  trees, 
a.  Back  bright  blue ;  very  rare  near  the  Atlantic  coast 

658.  Cerulean  Warbler. 
h.  Back  grayish,  crown  black ;  movemente  slow ;  abundant 

661.  Blaok-poll  Warbler. 
c  Back  greenish  yellow,  crown  bright  yellow,  sides  chestnut ;  com- 
mon   659.  Chestnut-sided  Warbler. 

B,  Without  wing-bars;  back  not  streaked;  haunte  on  or  near  the 
ground ;  walker 9^  not  hoppers. 

a.  Crown  pale  rufous,  bordered  by  black  streaks ;  song,  a  loud  teacher^ 
repeated  eight  or  nine  times  and  increasing  in  volume ;  common. 

674.  OVENBIRD. 

b.  Crown  like  the  back,  breast  with  a  tinge  of  sulphur-yellow,  an 
inconspicuous  buffy  line  over  the  eye ;  bill  less  than  '50  in  length ; 
common   675.  Water  Thrush. 

c.  Crown  like  the  back,  breast  and  particularly  flanks  tinged  with 
buff'y,  a  conspicuous  white  line  over  the  eye ;  bill  nearly  '75  in 
length  ;  a  far  shyer  bird  than  the  preceding ;  song  loud  and  ring- 
ing ;  not  common   676.  Louisiana  Water  Thrush. 

636*  AlniotiltaTaria  (Linn.).  Black  and  White  Warbler;  Black 
AND  White  Creeper.  (Fig.  93.)  Ad.  6 . — No  yellow  anywhere ;  upper  parte 
streaked  with  black  and  white ;  ear-coverte  black ;  inner  webs  of  outer  tail- 
feathers  with  white  patches ;  wing-coverts  black,  tipped  with  white ;  throat 
and  upper  breast  black  or  black  and  white ;  sides  streaked  with  black  and 
white ;  middle  of  the  belly  white.  Ad.  9  .—Similar,  but  the  under  parte 
with  fewer  black  streaks ;  sides  washed  with  brownish.   Im.  6 . — Similar  to 
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the  9 ,  but  with  more  streaks  on  the  under  parts.  L.,  5*30;  W.,  2*78;  Ty  2-02; 
B.  from  N.,  -87. 

^n^«.— Eastern  North  America;  breeds  from  the  Southern  States  north 
to  Fort  Simpson ;  winters  from  Florida  southward. 

Washington,  abundant  T.  V.,  less  common  S.  R.,  Apl.  12  to  Oct.  15.  Sing 
Sing,  common  S.  R.,  Apl.  18  to  Oct  1.  Cambridge,  very  common  8.  R.,  ApL 
25  to  Sept.  5. 

Nest^  of  strips  of  bark,  grasses,  etc.,  lined  with  rootlets  or  long  hairs,  on  the 
ground  at  the  base  of  a  stump,  log,  or  rock.  Fggs,  four  to  five,  white,  spotted 
and  speckled  with  cinnamon-brown  to  umber,  chiefly  in  a  wreath  at  the  larger 
end,  -68  x  '54.  » 

• 

None  of  our  Warblers  can  be  more  readily  identified  than  this  con- 
spicuously marked  creeper.  It  is  generally  distributed  throughout 
woodland,  and  climbs  with  even  more  agility  than  a  true  Creeper, 
hanging  from  the  under  surface  of  branches  and  twigs,  and  flitting 
actively  from  tree  to  tree  after  apparently  the  most  superficial  exami- 
nation. 

It  is  a  generally  silent  bird,  intent  on  food-getting,  and  its  thin, 
wiry  notes,  aee-see-see-see,  are  not  frequently  uttered. 

687*  Protonotaria  citrea  (Bodd.).  Pkothonotakt  Wakbler. 
Ad.  6 . — Whole  head,  neck,  and  under  parts  rich  orange,  lighter  on  the  belly ; 
back  greenish  yellow,  changing  to  bluish  gray  on  the  rump ;  wings  and  tail 
ashy ;  inner  webs  of  all  but  the  middle  tail-feathers  white,  except  at  the  tip ; 
no  wing-bars.  Ad.  9 . — Similar,  but  the  yellow  is  paler,  the  belly  with  more 
white.   L.,  5-50 ;  W.,  2-90  \  T.,  1*85 ;  B.  from  N.,  -42. 

Jiange.—Eaatem  United  States ;  breeds  from  the  Gulf  States  to  southern 
Illinois  and  Virginia;  wanders  casually  to  Maine;  winters  in  the  tropics. 

Washington,  of  irregular  occurrence  in  summer. 

Mst.,  of  rootlets,  fine  twigs,  and  moss,  plant  down  or  feathers,  in  a  hole  in 
a  stub  or  stump,  generally  of  a  willow  tree.  I^ggs,  four  to  six,  white,  thickly 
and  rather  coarsely  marked  dibtinctly  and  obscurely  with  cinnamon- brown, 
chestnut,  or  rufous-brown,  '69  x  '56. 

This  exquisite  Warbler  frequents  bushes  and  low  trees— particu- 
larly willow  trees — hanging  over  the  water.  Its  call-note  so  closely 
resembles  that  of  a  Water  Thrush  (Seiuru8\  I  have  sometimes  mis- 
taken it  for  that  species.  Its  usual  song,  as  Mr.  Brewster  remarks  in 
his  admirable  biography*  of  this  species,  "sounds  at  a  distance  like 
the  call  of  the  Solitary  Sandpiper,  with  a  syllable  or  two  added — a 
simple  peet^  tweet,  tweet,  tweet,  given  on  the  same  key  throughout.  .  .  . 
Nearer  at  hand,  however,  the  resemblance  is  lost,  and  a  ringing,  pene- 
trating quality  becomes  apparent  in  the  Warbler's  song." 

To  thoroughly  appreciate  the  Prothonotary's  radiant  beauty,  one 


•  Bull.  Nutt.  Orn.  Club,  ili*,  1878,  pp.  153-182. 
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should  float  quietly  in  a  canoe  past  its  haunts.  Its  color  shows  to  best 
advantage  against  the  dark  background  of  its  home,  and  its  every 
movement  is  a  delight  to  the  eye. 

688*  XEeUnaia*  swainsonii  Aud.  Swaikson^s  Warbler.  Ad. — 
Crown  cinnamon-brown  ;  a  whitish  line  over  the  eye ;  back,  rump,  wings,  and 
tail  olive  grayish  brown  without  white ;  under  parts  soiled  yellowish  white, 
grayer  on  the  sides.   L.,  5  00 ;  W.,  2-75 ;  T.,  1*90 ;  B.  from  N.,  -46. 

Range. — Southern  United  States,  north  to  North  Carolina  and  Missouri ; 
south  in  winter  to  the  tropica. 

Nest^  externally  of  leaves,  lined  with  pine  needles  and  rootlets,  in  bushes, 
qanes,* palmettos,  and  clumps  of  vines,  from  three  to  ten  feet  above  the  ground 
or  surface  of  the  water,  ^ggs,  three  to  four,  white,  with  a  faint  bluish  tinge, 
•75  X  -54  (Davie). 

The  history  of  Swainson*s  Warbler  is  very  similar  to  that  of  Bach- 
man's  Warbler.  It  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Bachman  near  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  in  1832,  and  for  somewhat  over  fifty  years  was  prac- 
tically a  lost  species,  but  proves  now  to  be  a  common  bird  in  some 
parts  of  its  range.  Its  rediscovery  near  Charleston  by  Mr.  A.  T.  Wayne 
and  Mr.  Brewster  is  recounted  by  the  latter  in  an  article  *  which  ade- 
quately portrays  the  bird,  its  habits  and  haunts.  It  lives  on  and  near 
the  ground,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Brewster's  experience,  four  things 
seem  indispensable  to  its  existence — "  water,  tangled  thickets,  patches 
of  cane,  and  a  rank  growth  of  semi-aquatic  plants.'*  Its  song,  which 
is  highly  ventriloquial,  is  described  by  the  same  author  as  "  a  series  of 
clear,  ringing  whistles,  the  first  four  uttered  rather  slowly  and  in  the 
same  key,  the  remaining  five  or  six  given  more  rapidly,  and  in  an 
evenly  descending  scale.  ...  In  general  effect  it  recalls  the  song  of 
the  Water  Thrush  {Seiiirua  naveboracensis).  It  is  very  loud,  very  rich, 
very  beautiful,  while  it  has  an  indescribable  tender  quality  that  thrills 
the  senses  after  the  sound  has  ceased." 

689.  Helmithenis  vermivonis  ( Gmel.).  Worm-eatino  Warbler. 
(Fig.  94.)  Ad— A  black  line  from  the  eye  to  the  nape,  and  two  on  the  crown 
from  either  nostril ;  an  olive-buffy  line  over  either  eye,  and  a  third  through 
the  center  of  the  crown;  back,  wings,  and  tail  olive-green  without  white; 
under  parts  whitish  cream-buff,  whiter  on  the  throat  and  belly.  L.,  5*51 ;  W., 
2-78 ;  T.,  2  05 ;  B.  from  N.,  -39. 

7?a«(7f.— Eastern  United  States;  breeds  from  the  Gulf  States  north  to 
soutlicrn  Illinois  and  southern  Connecticut ;  winters  in  the  tropics. 

Washington,  quite  common  S.  R.,  Apl.  28  to  Sept.  Sing  Sing,  common 
S.  K.,  May  7  to  Aug.  23.    Cambridge,  A.  V.,  one  instance,  Sept. 

Nest^  of  rootlets,  leaves,  and  bark,  on  the  ground,  ^ggs^  four  to  six,  white, 
speckled,  spotted,  or  blotched  with  cinnamon-  or  rufous-brown,  'BS  x  -54. 


*  The  Auk,  ii.  1885,  pp.  65-80 ;  see  also  ibid.,  pp.  346-348,  r.nd  also  Perry,  Om. 
and  Ool.,  xi,  1886,  p.  188  ;  xii,  1887,  p.  141. 
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This  comparatively  rare^  retiring  Warbler  may  be  found  on  dry 
wooded  sloj>eSj  hilbirlei?,  and  ravines,  gipi^erally  whcra  there  is  a  rather 
dense  undtsrgrowth,  but  occasionally  where  the  ground  is  quite  clear 
and  open*  it  lives  on  or  near  the  ground,  and  in  its  dow^  delil)erat« 
actions  resembles  a  Virtso  more  than  the  usually  active  Warblers.  Ila 
cuU^noto  13  a  sharp  chip,  while  its  song,  as  all  observers  agree,  closely 
resembles  that  of  the  Chipping  Simrrcjw,  but  is  some wh lit  weaker, 

640p  H^minthopiiillQi  ti&duiiajil  {Aud.)^  Bachma^i^s  Warbleil 
Ad.  s  ,— FortsJiead  yellow^  bordtimd  by  a  black  pntoh  on  tha  crown;  back  of 
tJio  head  blyiHh  gray;  back  nod  rutnp  Wight  oUve-^fi€D  ;  lusBer  wing-covflrta 
yellow  [  tiiii  gray  bib,  nil  but  the  middle  foathtjris  with  whit<j  piittihes  on  their 
inner  wfib  neur  ihca  tips,  tlirout  and  belly  yellow,  it  large  blaek  patch  on  the 
hreast-  Ad.  9  . — Crown  gray  wh ;  forehead  yellowish ;  bock,  wings,  and  tail 
m  in  the  d  ;  under  parts  whitbh,  washed  with  yellow  on  the  tliroat  and  breast; 
bend  of  the  whig  yellow.    L.,  4  35 ;  W.,  2  40 ;  T.,  1'80 ;  B.  from  N.,  -S2. 

Bangs. — Southeastern  United  Statea,  west  to  New  Orleiina,  north  to  Soudi 
Carolina;  ponth  in  winter  to  Ctibo,  and  probably  Central  America^  acckLeutnl 
In  Virginia, 

in  low  trees*  ^ff^f^y  four,"  dull  grayish  white,  heavily  blotch^ 
with  umber  in  the  form  of  a  broken  band  al^mut  the  larger  tnd,  a  few  upota 
and  spoekH  of  the  same  color,  and  numeroua  irregular,  obaeurc  lavender  mark-  * 
tngs  are  dietribuU^d  over  the  remaining  surtaLe,  x  '&0.  (Detieribod  from 
only  known  specimen^  collected  by  Dr*  S.  M- iUon  on  St,  SimonV  Tfilandf 
UeoTgia,  April  30,  IBS-li  aee  Bailey,  Bull.  NutL  Om.  Club,  viii,  I88S5  p.  S8.) 

Bachraan*s  Warbler  was  described  by  Audubon  from  a  pair  of  birds 
taken  by  Dr^  Bach  man  nt  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  in  July,  1833, 
Several  specimens  were  subsoquenily  1.«ken  in  the  West  Indies  d tiring 
the  winter,  but  over  fifty  years  passed  before  the  species  was  again 
found  in  the  United  Slates.  It  proves  now  to  be  a  common  bird  in 
parts  of  its  range,  and  hm  lieen  found  m  large  tiumbers  near  New 
Orleans,  and  on  the  Suwanee  River  in  Florida  in  March  and  April, 
and  at  Key  West  in  late  July  and  Auj^ust  At  each  of  these  places, 
however,  it  has  been  observed  only  as  a  mignant,  and  its  breeding 
home  is  still  unknown. 

Mr,  Bn?wster  and  myself  had  excellent  opportunities  to  study  its 
habits  on  the  Suwanee  Ttiver,  and  in  The  Auk  for  1891,  pp.  14ft-] 57, 
will  be  found  a  detailed  account  of  our  observations  written  by  Mr* 
Brewster,  It  wiis  migrating  with,  other  Warblers,  and  kept  to  the 
tops  of  the  highest  trees.  It  h  not  improbable,  however,  that  when 
in  it!*  breeding  haunts  it  may  prove  to  be  a  low-ranging  bird  like  most 
of  the  inoiidxirs  of  this  genus.  Its  movements  were  rather  leisurely, 
and  resembled  those  of  piniiB  or  ceiata.  Its  Fon^.  which  only 
Mr-  Brewster  was  fortunate  enough  to  bear^  i^s  described  Lj  him  &a 
resembling  the  song  of  the  Paruliv  Warbler* 
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Ml*  Helminthophila  pinna  (Linn.),  Blue-winoed  Warbler. 
(Fig.  95.)  Ad.  6 . — Crown  aDd  entire  under  parts  bright  yellow,  a  black  Une 
through  the  eye ;  back  and  rump  bright  olive-green ;  wings  and  tail  bluish 
gray ;  greater  and  middle  wing-coverts  tipped  with  white  or  yellowish  white ; 
outer  three  tail-feathers  with  large  white  patches  on  their  inner  webs,  fourth 
feather  with  a  much  smaller  patch.  Ad.  9 . — Similar,  but  yellow  on  the  head 
confined  to  the  forehead ;  under  parts  duller.  L.,  4-80 ;  W.,  2  40 ;  T.,  1-80 ;  B. 
from  N.,  -83. 

Remarks. — The  only  variation  of  note  in  the  plumage  of  otherwise  tj'pical 
specimens  of  this  species  occurs  in  the  color  of  the  wing-bars,  which  in  some 
specimens  are  tinged  with  yellow.  A  specimen  in  Mr.  Brewster's  collection 
(No.  25,511,  Seymour,  Conn.,  June  11, 1889,  E.  A.  Eames)  shows  this  variation 
carried  to  an  extreme,  and  has  the  wing-bars  as  broadly  yellow  as  in  ^  chrys- 
optera^  though  in  every  other  respect  it  is  typical  pinus.  Between  this  spe- 
cies and  K  chrysoptera  there  exists  a  complete  set  of  intergrades,  which  are 
variously  called  H.  leucobronchialis  and  K  lawrencei.  They  are  generally 
considered  to  be  hybrids,  and  it  has  also  been  suggested  that  dichromatisra 
may  aid  in  producing  their  coloration.  Their  relationships  will  be  found  dis- 
cussed under  the  following  references :  Brewster,  Bull.  Nutt.  Om.  Club,  vi, 
1881,  p.  218;  Kidgway,  Auk,  ii,  1885,  p.  359;  Manual  N.  A.  Birds,  1887, 
p.  486. 

Range. — Eastern  United  States ;  breeds  as  far  north  as  southern  Minnesota 
and  Connecticut ;  winters  in  the  tropics. 

Washington,  rather  uncommon  T.  V.,  Apl.  28  to  May  25;  Aug.  5  to  Sept. ; 
a  few  breed.   Sing  Sing,  common  S.  K.,  May  4  to  Sept.  7. 

Mest^  of  bark  and  leaves,  lined  with  fine  strips  of  bark  and  tendrils,  and 
firmly  wrapped  with  numerous  leaves,  whose  stems  point  upward,  on  the 
ground,  generally  in  or  at  the  border  of  second  growth.  Eggs^  four  to  six, 
white,  thinly  speckled  with  rufous,  cinnamon-brown,  or  rufous-brown, 
•62  X  -50. 

This  species  may  be  found  in  scrubby  second  growths,  woodland 
borders,  or  even  the  lower  trees  of  dense  woods.  Its  movements  are 
rather  slow  and  leisurely,  and,  like  a  Chickadee,  it  may  sometimes  be 
seen  hanging  head  downward  while  searching  for  food. 

It  is  at  times  a  rather  persistent  songster,  and  its  peculiar  song  is 
not  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  that  of  any  other  Warbler.  As  a  rule, 
it  consists  of  the  two  drawled,  wheezy  notes  awee-chee  ;  the  first  inhaled, 
the  second  exhaled.  A  less  common  song,  uttered  later  in  the  season, 
is  wee^  cM-chi'M-ch%  chilr,  chee-chur,  and  is  sometimes  accompanied 
by  peculiar  kik  notes. 

Helminthophila  leucobronchialis  (Brewst.).  Brewster's  War- 
bler. Ad.  6. — Forehead  and  fore  part  of  the  crown  yellow,  a  black  line 
from  the  bill  through  the  eye:  rest  of  the  upper  parts  bluish  gray;  wing- 
bars  broadly  yellow ;  tail  like  the  back,  three  to  four  outer  feathers  marked 
with  white;  under  parts  pure  white,  faintly  washed  with  yellow  on  the 
breast.    Fall  specimens  are  more  heavily  washed  with  yellow,  and  the  upper 
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parts  ftTB  mBTigiiied  with  olive-grflCQ,  Ad.  2  - — SimilaJi  T>tit  wiug-bara  wbite, 
and  crown  iiiit  eo  brijfhL 

J^e^f^arks.— 'I hii  descriptions  are  fhnn  typical  gpecimetij  of  %h&  puailing 
bird  known  as  Hdtmnth&phi^  UucobnmchialU.  Between  it  and  I/,  pinu* 
there  aro  specitn^iu*  s^howing  every  degree  of  iiiiergradation,  TypieaJ  exam- 
plea  are  eomparfLtivDiy  rare^  and  tlie  moat  eomnioii  tonn  biui  tlie  breust  btiavLly 
waahcd  with  yellow,  tht;  back  ling&l  with  olive-grwcn,  and  the  white  wing- 
bun*  wiiabetl  with  yellow ;  in  othor  words^  about  iDtermediate  between  typ- 
ical hiieobror^ckiali^  and  typical  pifim. 

This  hybrid,  color  phase,  or  species^I  do  not  presume  to  say  what 
it  isj  for  I  think  Home  da-y  we  nmy  understand  its  relationships  mor» 
fully— has  been  foumd  in  LauisianA,  from  Virginia  northward  to  Con- 
necticut, and  as  far  west  as  Michigan,  Its  breeding  range  appar- 
ently coincides  with  that  of  M.  pinu^.  Upward  ot  one  hundnid  speci- 
mens, representing^  typical  imtcobronckiahs  and  various  phases  of  its 
iniergradation  with  pinus  are  known,  and  in  the  Connecticut  River 
Valley  the  bird  is  stated  to  l}e  morfs  ft^c|Uont  than  JL  thrysoptem* 
In  general  habits  it  reaeinblcd  both  pimis  and  chri^sopfera^  Some  in* 
dividuals  sing  like  the  furrner,  some  like  the  latter,  while  others  have 
notes  of  their  own,  (See  Fisher,  Bulh  Nutt,  Orn,  Club,  iv,  1870,  p, 
234:  vi,  18HU  p.  245;  Auk,  ii,  I8S5,  p,  378;  Chapman,  ibid.,  iv,  1887, 
p.  348;  ix,  iy02,  p.  y02;  Eanies,  ibid..  \\  1888,  p.  437;  vi,  1889,  p.  mi; 
Bishop,  ibid.,  vi,  1889,  p,  102;  Stige,  ibid.,  vi,  1880,  p,  270;  Jt,  1803, 
p.  208-) 

If  elm  i  nthoplilla,  lawrencei  (Htfrrkt).  LAwRSNCK^a  Warblek,— 
Ad.  £  Fere  head  and  fore  pan  of"  the  erown  yellow,  rcat  of  the  npper  parti* 
bright  oUve-green  ;  wing-bare  white  ;  tail  bluinh  gray,  tlie  thrt^  to  four  outer 
feathere  marked  with  white  ;  a  black  patch  on  the  cheek  divided  by  a  yellow 
lino  from  tlie  blaek  patch  on  the  throat  and  upper  breast;  lower  breast  and 
iHilly  yellow^  under  tail-eoverlfl  white.  Ad.  9  .—Forehead  dingy  yellow, 
re^t  of  the  upper  parta  bright  olive-^reen ;  wing-bare  white,  tinged  with  yel- 
low ;  tail  as  in  the  6  t  black  patch ea  of  the  d  replaced  by  duBky  olive-green. 

EeFmrkt.— This  bird  combines  the  eharactere  of  pinuit  and  chry^iera  ; 
it  has  the  bJaek  cheek -pwtclnjs  and  breaHl-patch  of  th«  lattyr,  but  in  other 
respect*  refiemblea  the  former,  and  is  doubtlesa  a  hybrid  between  the  two. 
Its  hiHtory  and  a  diucuewion  of  its  relationships  will  be  found  under  the  rafer- 
cncea  given  above.  It  is  a  much  rarer  bird  than  Brewater^j  Warbler,  and 
less  than  a  dozcti  Bpeeimidns  have  been  pocopded. 

642.  Belmlntliopldla  ehxTVopteM  {UnnX  GoLUEN-wmi^xn 
Warbl£h,  (Fig,  'J^i.)  Ad,  J  .—Cn>wu  bright  yiillow;  rcatofthe  upper  parts 
bluish  gray,  f+ometiiue^i  wikshi^d  with  greenish  ;  a  hirgi.  black  patch  abuut  the 
eye,  separated  from  another  on  the  throat  by  a  white  stripe;  a  white  line  over 
the  eye  ;  wings  and  tail  bluiah  gray ;  tip*  of  middle  wln/-coverla  and  outer 
wob«  of  greater  ones  brijjrht  yellow,  foj-miog  a  large  yellow  patch  on  the  wing ; 
outer  three  tail-fealhere  with  large  white  patebes  on  their  inner  webs  at  the 
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tipf  fourth  feather  with  a  smaller  patch ;  lower  breast  and  belly  white ;  sides 
grayish.  Ad.  9 . — Similar,  but  the  crown  duller,  the  patch  on  the  sides  of 
the  head  and  throat  grayish  instead  of  black.  L.,  5*10 ;  W.,  2*46 ;  T.,  1*94 ; 
B.  from  N.,  -34. 

J2ang€.-~Eastem  Dnited  States;  breeds  from  Indiana  and  northern  New 
Jersey  north  to  Michigan,  southern  Ontario,  and  Vermont ;  south  along  the 
Alleghanies  to  South  Carolina ;  winters  in  Central  America. 

Washington,  uncommon  T.  V.,  May  1  to  28 ;  Aug.  Sing  Sing,  rare  S.  R., 
May  8  to  Aug.  25.   Cambridge,  not  uncommon  S.  R.,  May  12  to  Aug.  25. 

Neat^  much  like  that  of  ff.  pinua^  on  or  near  the  ground,  in  second 
growths  or  bushy  fields.  Eggs^  four  to  six,  white,  speckled  and  spotted, 
chiefly  about  the  larger  end,  with  cinnamon-brown,  chestnut,  or  umber, 
•62  X  -50. 

In  their  actions  and  choice  of  haunts  the  Golden-winged  resemble 
the  Blue- winged  Warblers.  Their  song  is  of  much  the  same  quality, 
but  the  notes  are  all  of  the  same  kind  and  length,  and  the  bird  utters 
a  rather  lazy  zee-zee-zee-zee^  at  once  distinguishable  from  the  song  of 
pinus, 

646.  Helminthophila  ruficapilla  ( Wils.).  Nashville  War* 
BLER.  Ad. — Top  and  sides  of  the  head  bluish  gray,  a  partially  concealed 
chestnut  patch  in  the  center  of  the  crown ;  back  and  rump  bright  olive-green ; 
wings  and  tail  edged  with  the  same  and  without  white ;  under  parts  bright 
yellow,  whiter  on  the  belly.  Im. — Upper  parts  dull  olive-green,  more  or  less 
washed  with  brownish ;  rump  brighter ;  wings  and  tail  as  in  the  ad. ;  sides 
of  the  head  brownish  ashy,  eye-ring  white;  under  parts  yellowish,  brighter 
on  the  breast;  sides  brownish.  L.,  4*77;  W.,  2*33;  T.,  1*81;  B.  from 
N.,  -28. 

Range. — Eastern  North  America;  breeds  from  northern  Illinois  and 
Connecticut  northward  to  Labrador  and  the  fur  countries ;  winters  in  the 
tropics. 

Washington,  uncommon  T.  V.,  May  ^  to  20 ;  Sept.  5  to  20.  Sing  Sing, 
tolerably  common  T.  V.,  May  7  to  27;  Aug.  11  to  Oct.  4;  may  breed.  Cam- 
bridge, rather  common  S.  R.,  May  5  to  Oct.  1,  more  common  T.  V. 

Nest^  of  grasses  and  moss,  lined  with  finer  grasses  and  fine,  hairlike  root- 
lets, on  the  ground,  in  partial  clearings  or  tree-grown  pastures.  Eggs^  four 
to  five,  white,  thickly  speckled,  chiefly  at  the  larger  end,  with  rufous  or  cin- 
namon-brown, -61  X  '48. 

This  Warbler  is  an  inhabitant  of  rather  open  woodland,  young 
second  growth,  or  tree-bordered  fields.  In  addition  to  the  usual  chip^ 
it  has  a  sharp,  characteristic  call-note,  while  its  song  is  about  as  likely 
to  attract  attention  as  that  of  the  Chestnut-sided  Warbler.  Minot 
writes  it  "  wee' -see-wee' -see^  vnt -Or-wit' -arwit\^^  while  Langille  gives  it 
as  "  ke-tsee-ke-tsee-ke-tsee-chip-ee-chip-ee-chip-ee-ehip"  and  compares 
the  first  half  to  the  penetrating  notes  of  the  Black  and  White  Warbler, 
and  the  last  half  to  the  twitter  of  the  Chipping  Sparrow. 
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646.  HelmiathophUa  celata  (JS^g).  Orange-€«dwi7bd  WjinmLEn. 
Ad. — Upper  parta  mtlier  ashy  olivu -green;  feathers  of  the  crown  oranfft^ 
rufouB  at  the  base;  wings  and  tail  ed^ftsd  with  olive-grt:oti  tind  without  white; 
eye-rlDg  ydlow;  under  purtugreeDiah  yollow^  o^jscurely  Btr^aked  with  du^ky 
on  the  breast,  /m.— Shiiiiar^  but  u  ithout  orange -rufous  in  the  crown ;  upptr 
parts  more  ashy;  under  parts  duller;  eye-^ring  white.  L.^  5  00;  2r>0; 
T.,  1-95;  B.  from  N., '31. 

JEtifti/*;.— Breeds  in  the  interior  of  British  Coluitibiu,  and  ae  far  north  m 
tho  "Yukou  uiid  Matjkendc  Kiver  districts,  and  southward  ibrou^h  the 
Kooky  Mountains;  winter&  in  the  Bouth  Atlantic  and  Guif  States  and 
Mexioo." 

Waflhinglon^  eaaual  T.  V.^  ouu  instance,  Oct.  Bing  Sing,  A.  V.  Cam- 
bridge^ rare  T.  V.,  iu  fall,  Sept.  30 ;  Oct  2. 

Nt4ty  of  leaves  imd  fine  gr^L^scii,  on  or  near  the  ground.  Egge^  four  to  five, 
white,  with  ape^kE  or  spots  of  einnunion- brown  or  rufous,  more  nunjerous  at 
the  larger  end,  *63  x 

Orange-crowned  Warblers  are  rare  in  the  North  Atlantic  States. 
In  Florida,  where  they  are  common  in  the  winter,  they  evidently  pre- 
fer the  densely  foliaged  live  and  water  oaks.  Their  sharp  chip  is  suffi- 
ciently  characteristic  to  be  recognized  after  one  hiis  become  thoroughly 
familiar  with  it<  Their  song,  which  I  have  never  heard,  is  desteribed 
by  Colonel  Goss  as  consisting'  of  "  a  few  sweet  trills  uttered  in  a  spir- 
ited manner,  and  abruptly  ending  on  a  rising  scjile." 

647.  MelmlntlKiphllai  peregrinar  (  WiU.).  Tk^bbsee  W ashler. 
{S*?e  Fig.  53,  a.)  Ad.  A  .—Top  aind  »\dii»  of  tbe  head  bluish  gray,  sharjily  tie- 
fined  from  the  hrt^ight  olive-green  buck  and  rump ;  wings  and  tail  edged  with 
olive-green;  no  white  wing-bars;  inner  margin  of  inner  vane  of  outiJr  tail- 
feathers  generally  white  at  the  tip ;  under  parts  white,  sometimes  tinged  with 
yellow.  Ad.  ^  .—Similar,  but  crown  tinged  with  greenish  and  under  parts 
washed  with  yellowish.  Upper  parts  uniform  oliv*5-greeo ;  under  parts 
washed  with  yellowish ;  under  tail-coverts  wMta.  L.^  S-W;  W.^  \  T,,  1*9; 
B,  from  N.,  ^S2. 

Rmmrh^.^Th^  adults  of  this  and  the  two  preceiiing  species  may  he  die- 
dnguiahed  with  ease;  immature  .hirda,  howtjvor,  are  frequently  eonfu?ed. 
The  Naebville  is  dlstinetly  ydUtn  on  the  breast  and  onder  taLl«coverta ;  the 
Urnnge-crowupd  is  pale  greenish  yolloWj  with  du»ky  streakti  and  yellow 
under  tail-coverts ;  the  T^nnesaee  is  pale  greenish  yellow,  wUhout  streaku, 
and  with  the  under  tail -coverts  wJtUe. 

ifaw^^j?.— Eastern  Korth  Amt^rica ;  breeds  from  Minnesota,  northern  New 
York,  and  PJew  Brunswick  northward ;  winters  in  Central  America. 

Washington,  T,  V.,  not  observed  in  Rpring ;  oceaflionslly  common  in  fall, 
Aug,  25  to  Oct.  15.  Bing  Sing,  rare  T.  V.»  May  22  to  27  ;  Aug.  S3  to  Oct.  2. 
Cambridge,  rare  T.  V.,  May  16  to  28 ;  Sept 

Nest^  of  fine  hempen  fibers,  gra^fsea,  and  mopa,  lined  with  hair,  in  low 
bufih^  near  the  ground.  Eggtf^  pearly  white,  with  a  circle  of  bit^wn  and  puT- 
pliah  apotfi  about  the  larger  end,  -60  x  '50  (B.,  B.,  and  H.J, 
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FiCi.  9ik -Black  and  Wlilte  Warbler.  Fio.  97.— Parula  Warbler. 


Fm.       Worm-eatijig  Warbler.  Flo.  98.— Myrtte  Warblar, 


fio.  as. -Blue- winged  Warbler.  Fia.  9a.-MaffnoUa  Warbler. 


TiQ.  %.— Oolden-winged  Warbler,  Flo.  100.— Chesinnt  gided  Warliler- 

FiQB.  Ba-it».— H&ftda  of  Wiffblera.  (Natural  siae.) 
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This  bird  has  the  general  habitB  of  the  0 ran ^^e -crowned  or  Fashvilk 
Warblers,  Ernest  Thompson  describes  its  song  aa  beginning  with  li 
note  like  chipiitj  chipiii,  repeated  a,  dozen  or  mure  times,  with  increas- 
ing rapidity,  then  suddenly  changed  into  a  mere  twitter*  Bradford 
Torrey  says  the  Tenni^ssee's  song  "is  more  ^^ug-gestive  of  the  Nash- 
vlUe'js  than  of  any  other,  but  so  decidedly  difierent  as  never  for  a  mo- 
ment to  be  confounded  with  it/'  and  adds  a  detailed  deiicription  (The 
Footpath  Way,  p.  8). 

048.  Compsothlypls  americana  (Linfi..).  Parula  Wahrler  ; 
Bluk  Yellow- hacked  VVAKntKH.  ^.Fig.  ^7.)  Ad.  ^ .— Upper  parte  gmyish 
bluij;  &  ffnanis/i-^diow  pa&L'h  in  i/is  tnUM^i  of  the  bach;  grtiater  v.\\d  lestfier 
wvng-^oTOrta  tipped  with  white ;  outor  tail-luatheni  with  a  white  paUjh  near 
the  end ;  throat  aod  braaat  yellow,  more  or  lens  iimrkod  with  pale  rufoua,  a 
hlack^  or  blukh  bla^l^  or  rv/om  hand  acmits  the  brfmi  ;  belly  white;  bMgb 
BOmetimea  rtuirked  with  rutbu:*.  Ad.  t Similur,  but  the  rufous  <:olor  and 
biuid  on  the  breuat  soniGtimea  ab»Gnt.  /i/i— Like  the  9  .  L,^  4'7*1 ;  W.,  2"4U ; 
T,,       -  B.  from  m 

Ean(fB.—Y,mUTn  North  AiufiHco ;  breedfl  from  the  Gnlf  States  northward 
to  Antieoati ;  winterH  trom  Florida  southward, 

Wa^hington^  abundant  T.  V.,  Apl,  2a  to  May  20  ^  Aug.  20  to  Oot  a 
few  breed.  Sing  Sing^  common  T,  V<»  May  2  to  28  ■  ^ttpt  21  to  Oct.  7-  Cam- 
bridge, common  T.  V.^  May  1  to     ;  Sept.  10  to  .TO. 

NM,  generally  in  hunches  of  UHtiea^^mo^^J*^  E^g^^fouT  to  flveTwhito^ 
with  rufouti  markiDg9,  chiefly  in  a  wreath  a  boat  the  larger  end,  *Ofi  x  '47- 

During  its  migrations  the  Parula  is  Tery  generally  distributeti»  but 
when  nesting  it  selects  localities  in  wlueh  there  is  an  abundance  of 
Spanish  or  Umea  ^*  moss.*' 

In  Florida  the  Parula*s  notes  mark  the  beginning  of  a  new  omil  bo- 
logical  yean  atkI  its  song  is  so  assc>eiate<i  in  my  mind  with  the  beauries 
of  a  southern  spring  that  in  describing  it  as  a  shorty  insect  like  bnzK 
I  realize  how  largely  its  charm  is  borrowed  from  its  surroundings. 
When  the  cypresses  are  enveloped  in  a  haze  of  lacelike  blossoms,  and 
the  woods  are  fragrant  with  the  delicious  odor  of  yelinw  jasmine,  the 
dreamy  softness  of  the  air  is  voiced  by  the  Parula's  drowsy  song. 

050*  Bendralca  tl^rlna  (Gfft^l.).  Cape  Mat  Wahblkr.  (See 
Fig.  1.)  A(L  &  .— Crfjwn  bhwk^  tiilghily  tipped  with  grc^snlah ;  i^ar-coveHt 
ru/owt,  bounded  behind  by  a  lar^jo  yellow  patch  on  the  aiiie  of  tho  neck ; 
back  oUve-griien,  broadly  atn^aki^d  with  black ;  rump  yellow  or  greenish 
yellow;  n  letr^i  white  patch  on  the  wifuf-^efU ;  outer  taU-feathorB  with  a 
largo  white  patch  on  their  inner  webft,  near  the  tip ;  under  parts  yellow,  heavily 
Btreakod  with  black ;  lower  belly  and  under  tail-coverts  whitiah-  Ad.  9 
Upper  parts  grayiah  olive-grccn ;  rump  yollowiah  ;  a  yellow  line  over  the  eye; 
middle  wing-coverta  with  narrow  white  tips ;  outer  tail-feathers  with  a  white 
patch  on  their  inner  weba  near  tho  tip;  under  parts  yellow,  streaked  mxli 
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black;  belly  and  under  tail-coverts  whiter.  Im.  a— Kesemblea  the  9,  but 
the  wing-coverts  have  more  white.  Im.  9  .—Similar  to  ad.  9 ,  but  with  little 
or  no  yellow  on  the  under  parts.   L.,  5-00 ;  W.,  2-61 ;  T.,  1*88;  B.  from  N.,  -80. 

Bat^ge. — Eastern  North  America;  breeds  from  northern  New  England 
north  to  Hudson  Bay ;  winters  in  the  tropics. 

Washington,  sometimes  very  common,  usually  uncommon  T.  V.,  May  5  to 
20;  Aug.  25  to  Oct.  7.  Sing  Sing,  tolerably  common  T.  V.,  Aug.  20  to  Oct.  1. 
Cambridge,  rare  T.  V.,  May  15  to  25;  Aug.  25  to  Sept.  15. 

Nest^  partially  pensile,  of  twigs  and  graAs  fastened  with  spiders'  webbing, 
lined  with  horsehair,  on  a  low  branch  of  a  small  tree  in  pasture  or  open 
woodland.  Eggs^  three  to  four,  dull  white  or  butfy,  slightly  specked,  and 
wreathed  around  the  larger  end  with  spots  of  brown  and  lilac,  '70  x  -50 
(Chamberlain). 

During  its  migrations  this  generally  rare  Warbler  may  be  found 
associated  with  its  wood-inhabiting  congeners.  In  the  summer  it 
haunts  the  higher  branches  of  coniferous  trees.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
describes  its  song  as  somewhat  resembling  "the  simple  lay  of  the 
Nashville,  though  its  voice  is  neither  so  full  nor  so  sweet,  recalling  the 
thin,  wiry  tones  of  the  Black  and  White  Creeper." 

662.  Dendroica  SDStiva  (Gmel.).  Yellow  Wakbler.  Ad.  6  — 
Upper  parts  bright  greenish  yellow,  brighter  on  the  crown ;  wings  edged  with 
yellow ;  tail  fuscous,  the  inner  vanes  of  the  feathers  yellow  ;  under  parts  bright 
yellow,  streaked  with  rufous.  Ad.  9 . — Upper  parts  uniform  yellowish  olive- 
green  ;  tail  as  in  the  6  ;  wings  fuscous,  edged  with  yellow ;  under  parts  bright 
yellow,  slightly,  if  at  all,  streaked  with  rufous  on  the  breast  and  sides.  Im.  6 . 
—Similar  to  the  9  .  Im.  9  .—Upper  parts  light  olive-green ;  tail  fuscous,  the 
inner  margins  of  the  inner  vanes  of  the  tail-feathers  yellow  ;  under  parts  uni- 
form dusky  yellowish.   L.,  5-10 ;  W.,  2-40 ;  T.,  1-89 ;  B.  from  N.,  -33. 

Remarks. — In  any  plumage  this  bird  may  be  known  by  the  yellow  on  the 
inner  vanes  of  the  tail-feathers. 

Range. — North  America,  except  Southwestern  States ;  breeds  northward 
to  the  arctic  regions ;  winters  as  far  south  as  northern  South  America. 

Washington,  common  S.  R.,  abundant  T.  V.,  Apl.  18  to  Sept.  30.  Sing 
Sing,  common  S.  R.,  Apl.  30  to  Sept.  27.  Cambridge,  abundant  S.  R.,  May  1 
to  Sept  30. 

Nest^  of  fine  grasses  and  hempen  fibers,  with  a  conspicuous  amount  of  plant 
down,  lined  with  plant  down,  fine  grasses,  and  sometimes  long  hairs,  in  the 
slirubs  or  trees  of  lawns  or  orchards.  Eggs.^  four  to  five,  bluish  white,  thickly 
marked  with  cinnamon-  and  olive-brown,  with  frequently  a  wreath  about  tlie 
larger  end,  '70  x  '50. 

When  any  one  tells  me  he  has  seen  a  "  Wild  Canary,"  1  feel  rea- 
sonably sure  he  refers  to  the  Yellow  Warbler,  for  the  casual  observer 
at  once  betrays  his  inexperience  by  entirely  overlooking  the  bird's 
streaked  breast  and  slender  bill. 

It  has,  it  is  true,  the  general  appearance  of  a  yellow  bird,  and  its 
24 
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bright  colors  and  preferenee  for  gnrtlens,  oreliards^  tbe  shnibberj  of 
our  lttwn&  or  bu^hy  brooksidi?s,  instoftd  of  I. lie  woods,  frequently  brmgs 
it  to  the  attention  of  tlioae  to  T^hom  most  birds  are  strangers* 

It  is  mi  active  bird,  and  its  soug—wee-ehee,  t^hee^  chsr^wee^ 
though  simple,  has  a  pleiisin^f,  happy  ring-, 

Warbi^il  AtL  a -"Tapper  parts  ^myish  hl\K\  back  jsometlinea  blatikish; 
Tvings  ftnd  tail  edgod  Tv  itli  bluu  ;  hasg  of  the  primaries  white,  forinmg  a  white 
spot  on  the  wmg  at  tlie  end  of  the  primaiy  wverts ;  inner  vanea  of  outer  tail- 


feathers  with  a  white  patch  near  their  tips ;  sideH  of  tJie  head  and  throat  black ; 
jjidea  inixod  black  arid  white ;  brea&t  and  bally  white.  Ad.  9  . — Upper  partB 
uniform  olive-green  ;  tail  generally  w'llh  a  faint  bluish  tin^e^  the  white  pateh 
on  the  outer  feathera  aeareely  distlogubhable^  white  at  tbe  buHe  of  tbe  pritna^ 
ries  much  redneed  and  fioniutiinea  (concealed  by  the  primary  eovertii ;  ear-cov- 
erta  duflky  gray  \  under  parts  soiled  butty  yelbjwiHb*  Im.  i  . — Similar  to  ad. 
d  1  but  th(*  upper  parts  washed  with  gr*ieDiflh,  the  throat  tipped  with  white, 
and  lefl»  hXmk  on  the  *iidea»  Im.  9  .—Similar  to  ad,  ?  ^  but  somewhat  yellower. 
L.,  5  SQ;  W,/3  r>3;  T.,  2  Ofl;  B.  from  N.,  2!^. 

J£emarhi.^Tht  white  spot  at  the  haHe  of  the  primaries  la  the  distingokh- 
Ing  mark  of  tliia  ftpeck'fl. 

/^tfw^ff— Eastern  North  America  ■  brocda  from  northern  Mitmeaota  (pmb- 


Wta.  101.— Black^hroated  Blue  Warbler.  (Hedwced.) 
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ably)  and  Connecticut  (rarely)  northward  to  Labrador,  and  south  along  the 
crest  of  the  Alleghanies  to  Georgia;  winters  in  the  tropics. 

Washington,  very  common  T.  V.,  Apl.  25  to  May  25;  Aug.  27  to  Oct.  18. 
Sing  Sing,  common  T.  V.,  Apl.  25  to  May  28 ;  Aug.  26  to  Oct.  10.  Cambridge, 
rather  common  T.  V.,  May  10  to  25 ;  Sept.  20  to  Opt.  10. 

Nesty  of  strips  of  bark,  fine  grasses,  and  pine  needles,  lined  with  hairlike 
black  rootlets,  in  the  heavier  undergrowth  of  dense  woods,  usually  within 
two  feet  of  the  ground.  Eggs^  three  to  five,  grayish  white,  with  distinct  and 
obscure  olive-brown  markings,  chiefly  about  the  larger  ends,  '68  x  '50. 

The  male  Black-throated  Blue  Warbler  can  be  identified  at  sight, 
but  his  obscurely  colored  mate  has  been  the  cause  of  many  a  field 
student's  neckache.  When  flitting  about  with  other  Warblers  it  is 
difficult  to  observe  any  positive  character  by  which  to  distinguish  her; 
but  the  white  spot  at  the  base  of  the  primaries  is  an  unmistakable 
mark,  if  one  can  see  it  clearly. 

When  nesting,  the  birds  seem  to  require  woods  with  rather  heavy 
undergrowth.  Their  call-note  is  a  sharp,  recognizable  chip.  The 
song  of  the  male  is  generally  written  zwee-zwee-zwee^  but  both  call- 
notes  and  song  are  subject  to  variation. 

666*  Dendroica  ooronata  {Linn.).  Myrtle  Wabbleb;  Yellow- 
RUMPED  Warbler.  (Fig.  98.)  Ad.  6  .—A  yellow  patch  on  the  crown,  rurnp^ 
and  either  side  of  the  breast ;  upper  parts  bluish  gray,  streaked  with  black ; 
two  white  wing-bars;  outer  tail-feathers  with  white  spots  on  their  inner 
vanes  near  the  tip;  throat  white;  breast  and  upper  belly  heavily  marked 
with  black ;  lower  belly  white.  Ad.  9  . — Similar,  but  with  less  black  below ; 
breast  simply  streaked  with  black;  upper  parts  browner.  Im.  and  ads.  in 
winter. — Yellow  crown  patch  more  or  less  concealed  by  brownish  tips  to  the 
feathers ;  rump  bright  yellow ;  yellow  on  the  sides  of  the  breast  much  re- 
duced ;  upper  parts  grayish  brown,  streaked  with  black ;  wing-bars  grayish ; 
tail  with  white  patches;  under  parts  soiled  white,  streaked  with  black.  L., 
5H55;  W.,  2-85;  T.,  2*25;  B.  from  N.,  -29. 

RemarkB. — The  yellow  patches  on  the  crown,  rump,  and  sides  of  the  breast 
are  characteristic  of  this  species. 

Range. — Eastern  North  America;  breeds  from  northern  Minnesota  and 
northern  New  England  northward ;  winters  from  the  Middle  States  south- 
ward. 

Washington,  abundant  W.  V.,  Sept.  28  to  May  20.  Sing  Sing,  common 
T.  v.,  Apl.  13  to  May  28;  Aug.  16  to  Nov.  11;  a  few  winter.  Cambridge, 
abundant  T.  V.,  Apl.  18  to  May  20;  Sept.  20  to  Nov.  8 ;  a  few  winter. 

Nest.,  of  vegetable  fibers  lined  with  grasses,  in  coniferous  trees  five  to  ten 
feet  up.  EggSy  four  or  five,  white  or  grayish  white,  distinctly  and  obscurely 
spotted  and  speckled  or  blotched  with  olive-brown  or  rufous-brown,  1*70  x  '52. 

These  strong,  hardy  Warblers  leave  their  cousins  of  the  woods 
and  in  loose  companies  forage  in  old  fields  and  scrubby  growths 
among  the  bayberry  or  myrtle  (Myrica  cerifera)  bushes,  which  bear 
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their  favorite  food.  So  fond  are  they  of  thfise  berriea  that  their  moTe- 
lUL'uts  are  hrgaiy  governed  by  the  success  or  fail  ii  re  of  the  hay  berry 
crop.  Near  my  home  at  Englewood,  J,,  Myrtlti  WarhJers^  are  always 
common  during  the  winter  if  there  is  an  abundanee  of  bay  berries  and 
ttl^-ays  absent  when  the  berries  are  wjinthig* 

No  Warbler  is  more  easily  identified  than  this  bird  with  its  four 
dbtitict  patches  of  yellow.  The  yellow  rump  is  conspicuous  in  life, 
and,  in  connection  with  the  bird  s  characteristic  tchipi  forms  an  excel- 
lent field^mark. 

AirtiL'itoN's  Warbler  (GSS.  Dtndroiea.  aii^iwj&oti*),  u  spc'cies  of  tljo  Westem 
StoteSj  hm  been  onee  recorded  from  Miiii£iQ,cliusi:ttH  iiutJ  Pijritjsylvjiiiia. 

657»  Dendrolca  nmcnlosa  (^trl.).  Maokoj.u  WAReLEu;  Black 
Affp  Veli.ow  Waruukii*  iFijj.  Ad.  &  .—Crown  bltjisb  gruy,  cheekj*  iiud 
forthtjad  bluck^  il  white  lino  behind  thii  eye  •  biick  hIaiikT  bordered  with  olivo^ 
gj\2*ja,  H  ItLTge  wlutiS  patch  on  the  wing-c^overts ;  rump  yellow,  tail  blaek,  in- 
ner vaiicft  of  all  but  the  eentral  featliers  with  white  put4:lies  od  tkdr  middh^ 
the  end  third  of  the  feather  being  entirely  Maek ;  throat  yellow^  breost  and 
£;ideei  heavily  ittreuked  with  bluck.  Ad.  9* — SimlliLr,  hut  with  the  oolors 
duller  uud  lesa  shnrpty  ilelined  i  buek  fjreeuer.  hfi.—Top  aud  sides  of  tlie 
huiul  aahy ;  baok  olh'tj-greiin,  with  nearly  oenci-Jiled  blaek  ;  two  narrow 
wiug-bara;  rump  yellow;  iml  as  in  ihfi  adnlts ;  under  parts  yellow;  whiter 
on  the  belly ;  Midta  with  »  few  black  stroaks.  L.,  512 ;  W.,  S  BO  ■  T.,  2iHI ;  B. 
from  -30. 

liittftarkii^ — In  any  plumage  this  bird  umy  be  known  by  the  white  patches 
on  the  tail  being  near  the  niiddle  In^teud  of  ut  the  tip  of  the  fcatlien*, 

Rtm^je. — EuHtcrn  North  Anieriea;  breeds  from  nortliem  3rLiehigan  and 
northern  New  England  to  Itudeon  Bay  and  wotnhwsird  ulon^  tlie  crusta  of  the 
Allej^banlfsn  to  Pennsylvania ;  wintcn*  m  Central  America. 

Witehington,  eornmon  T.  V,^  ApL  28  to  May  Aug.  16  to  l>t  10,  Sing 
Sin^^  eomnion  T.  V.^  May  fl  to  38;  Aug*  13  to  Oct.  11.  Canihrldgo,  cominon 
T.  v.,  May  12  to  25 ;  Sept  20  to  Det.  5. 

M*t^  of  tine  twlgs^  leaf  «teniB,  ete.^  lined  with  hairlike  rr^otletp*  in  conif- 
erous tTec«^  UK » ally  three  to  six  feet  up.  Eift/zty  thruo  to  five,  white,  marked 
witli  cinnamon'  and  olive-brown ^  chiefly  in  a  wreath  about  the  larger  end, 
■m  je  -48. 

Adult  Ma^jnnlia  Warblers  Are  io  distinctly  marked  that  ordinarily 
they  raay  be  idenLiflcd  at  sifrht.  Immature  birds  are  less  strikinj?:Iy 
oolore<l,  but  m  any  plumage  the  species  umy  be  known  by  having  the 
white  tail -spots  nearer  the  middle  than  the  ends  of  the  feathers.  Seen 
frnm  below,  the  birds  thus  appear  to  have  a  white  ti^il  broadly  banded 
with  black. 

The  MagnoUa'5  mimmer  home  is  among  the  spruces  and  hemlocks. 
Its  song,  which  is  of  somewhat  the  same  charaeliir  as  that  of  the  Yel- 
low Warbler,  is  described  by  Mr.  Lnnjjille  as  '*  a  Joud,  clear  whistle, 
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which  may  be  imitated  by  the  syllables  chse-to^  chee-to,  chee-tee-ee^ 
uttered  rapidly  and  ending  in  the  falling  inflection. 

.  668*  Dendroica  ewmlea  ( Wils,).  Cebulean  Warbler.  Ad.  s  . 
— Upper  parts  bright  blue,  the  sides  of  head  and  back  streaked  with  black ; 
wings  and  tail  edged  with  blue ;  two  white  wing- bars ;  inner  vanes  of  all  but 
the  central  tail-feathers  with  white  patches  at  Uieir  tips ;  under  parts  white, 
a  bluish  black  band  across  the  breast;  sides  streaked  with  bluish  black. 
Ad.  9.— Upper  parts  bluish  olive- green:  wings  and  tail  as  in  the  6\  under 
parts  white,  generally  more  or  less  tinged  with  pale  yellow.  Im. — Similar  to 
ad.  9 ,  but  yellower.   L.,  4-50 ;  W.,  2-65 ;  B.  from  N.,  -81. 

Jiange.— Breeds  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  as  far  north  as  Minnesota,  and 
eastward  as  far  as  Lockport,  N.  Y.  (Davison) ;  winters  in  the  tropics. 

Washington,  very  rare  T.  V.,  two  instances,  May. 

^est^  of  line  grasses  bound  with  spiders'  silk,  lined  with  strips  of  bark 
and  fine  grasses  and  with  a  few  lichens  attached  to  its  outer  surface,  in  a  tree, 
twenty -five  to  fifty  feet  from  the  ground,  ^ggs,  four,  creamy  white,  tliickly 
covered  with  rather  heavy  blotches  of  reddish  brown,  '60  x  47  (Allen,  Bull. 
Nutt.  Cm.  Club,  iv,  1879,  p.  26). 

In  writing  of  this  species  as  observed  by  him  in  Ritchie  County,  , 
West  Virginia,  Mr.  Brewster  says : 

"  Decidedly  the  most  abundant  of  the  genus  here.  The  first  speci- 
men taken  May  5.  They  inhabit  exclusively  the  tops  of  the  highest 
forest  trees,  in  this  respect  showing  an  affinity  with  D.  blackbumicB, 
In  actions  they  most  resemble  D,  pensylvanica,  carrying  the  tail 
rather  high  and  having  the  same  *  smart  bantamlike  appearance.' 
Were  it  not  for  these  prominent  characteristics  they  would  be  very 
difficult  to  distinguish  in  the  tree  tops  from  Parula  [=  Compaothlypis] 
americana,  the  songs  are  so  precisely  alike.  That  of  the  latter  bird 
has,  however,  at  least  two  regular  variations :  in  one,  beginning  low 
down,  he  rolls  his  guttural  little  trill  quickly  and  evenly  up  the  scale, 
ending  apparently  only  when  he  can  get  no  higher ;  in  the  other  the 
commencement  of  this  trill  is  broken  or  divided  into  syllables,  like  zee, 
zee,  zee,  ze-ee-ee-eep.  This  latter  variation  is  the  one  used  by  D.  ccerulea, 
and  I  could  detect  little  or  no  difference  in  the  songs  of  dozens  of  in- 
dividuals. At  best  it  is  a  modest  little  strain  and  far  from  deserving 
the  encomium  bestowed  upon  it  by  Audubon,  who  describes  it  as  '  ex- 
tremely sweet  and  mellow ' ;  decidedly  it  is  neither  of  these,  and  he 
must  have  confounded  with  it  some  other  species.  In  addition  to  the 
song  they  utter  the  almost  universal  Dendroicine  lisp  and  also  the 
characteristic  tchep  of  D.  coronata,  which  I  had  previously  supposed 
entirely  peculiar  to  that  bird.*' 

669.  Dendroica  pensylvanica  (Linn.).  Chestnut-sided  Wab-* 
BLER.  (Fig.  100.)  Ad.  6  .—Crown  bright  yellow,  a  black  line  behind  the 
eye ;  front  part  of  the  cheeks  black ;  ear-coverts  white ;  back  streaked  with 
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black  and  margined  with  bright  olive-green;  wing-bars  yellowish  white; 
tail  blackf  the  outer  feathers  with  white  patches  on  their  inner  vanes  at  tlio 
tip ;  under  parts  white,  the  sides  chestnut.  Ad.  9  . — Similar,  but  somewhat 
duller  in  color.  Im, — Very  different;  upper  parts  bright  yellowish  olive- 
green,  back  sometimes  streaked  with  black;  wing-bars  yellowish  white; 
under  parts  pure,  silky  white,  the  sides  sometimes  with  spots  or  patches  of 
chestnut   L.,  5*14;  W.,  2*45;  T.,  2-00;  B.  from  N.,  -29. 

iftzw^e.— Eastern  North  America ;  breeds  from  central  Illinois  and  north- 
em  New  Jersey  north  to  Manitoba  and  Newfoundland,  and  southward  along 
the  AUeghanies  to  South  Carolina ;  winters  in  the  tropics. 

Washington,  abundant  T.  V.,  Apl.  28  to  May  30;  Aug.  10  to  Sept.  30. 
Sing  Sing,  tolerably  common  S.  K.,  May  2  to  Sept.  24.  Cambridge,  common 
S.  R.,  May  5  to  Sept.  10. 

^^est,  of  strips  of  bark,  leaf  stems,  etc.,  lined  with  tendrils  and  rootlets,  in 
bushes,  about  three  feet  up.  £ggs,  four  to  five,  white,  with  numerous  distinct 
and  obscure  cinnamon-  and  olive-brown  markings,  chiefly  in  a  wreath  about 
the  larger  -end,  '69  x  '50. 

When  settled  for  the  summer,  Chestnut-sided  Warblers  may  be 
found  in  second  growths,  scrubby  clearings,  or  the  bushy  borders  of 
woodlands.  There  is  a  suggestion  in  their  movements  of  the  restless 
activity  of  the  Redstart,  as  with  drooped  wings  and  slightly  raised 
tail  they  flit  among  the  lower  growth.  They  have  two  songs,  both  of 
which  closely  resemble  that  of  the  Yellow  Warbler,  though  a  practiced 
ear  can  at  once  recognize  the  song  of  either. 

Adults  of  this  species  are  too  conspicuously  marked  to  be  mistaken 
for  any  other  Warbler,  but  in  the  fall  have  a  care  in  identifying  the 
very  differently  colored  youilg. 

660*  Dendroica  castaneai  (Wil^.).  Bay -breasted  Warbler. 
Ad.  6  . — Forehead  and  cheeks  black,  a  cream-buff  patch  on  the  Kides  of  the 
neck ;  crown  chestnut ;  throaty  itpper  breast^  and  sides  chestnut- rufous  ;  back 
brownish  ashy,  streaked  with  black ;  two  white  wing-bars ;  inner  vanes  of 
outer  tail-feathera  with  white  patches  at  their  tips;  lower  breast  and  belly 
buffy  white.  Ad.  9  .—Crown  olive-green,  streaked  with  black  and  with  ^ren- 
erally  some  chestnut;  rest  of  upper  parts  as  in  the  6  ;  under  parts  buffy  white ; 
breast  and  sides  more  or  less  stained  with  rufous.  Im. — Upper  parts  bright 
olive-green,  indistinctly  streaked  with  black ;  wings  and  tail  much  as  in  the 
ads.:  under  parts  white,  tinged  with  cream-buff,  especially  on  the  flanks. 
L.,  b-m;  W.,  2-95;  T.,  2*12;  B.  from  N.,  -30. 

Banffe. — Eastern  North  America;  breeds  from  northern  Miehijran  and 
northern  New  England  northward  to  Hudson  Bay  and  Labrador;  winters  in 
Central  America. 

Washington,  sometimes  abundant,  usually  uncommon  T.  V.,  May  10  to 
20 ;  Aug.  28  to  Oct.  20.  Sing  Sing,  tolerably  common  T.  V.,  May  14  to  28 ; 
Aug.  5  to  Sept.  26.  Cambridge,  rather  rare  T.  V.,  May  15  to  25 ;  Sept.  12  to  28. 

Nest,  of  grasses  and  plant  fibers,  lined  with  plant  down  and  long  hairs, 
'  in  conifcrouB  trees,  flvo  to  twenty  feet  up.    i^(/f/s,  four  to  five,  white,  finely 
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marked,  cliiefly  at  the  larger  end,  distinctly  and  obscurely  with  cinnamon-, 
olive-,  or  rufous-brown,  '72  x  •52. 

During  its  migrations  this  tastefully  marked  Warbler  is  generally 
uncommon  enough  to  be  considered  somewhat  of  a  prize,  though  at 
irregular  intervals  it  becomes  comparatively  common.  It  is  said  to 
be  much  rarer  in  fall  than  in  spring,  but  the  immature  Bay-breasts  so 
closely  resemble  the  usually  abundant  young  Black-polls  that  it  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  determine  specimens,  while  living  birds  could 
not  possibly  be  distinguished. 

In  the  summer  tlie  Bay^breasts  inhabit  the  northern  coniferous  for- 
ests, living,  it  is  said,  in  the  tree  tops.  Mr.  Langille  writes :  Their 
song,  said  to  begin  like  that  of  the  Black-poll  and  end  like  that  of  the 
Redstart,  bears  to  ray  ear  no  resemblance  whatever  to  either,  but  is  a 
very  soft  warble,  somewhat  resembling  the  syllables  fse-chee,  iae-chee, 
tse-chee,  tse-cJiee^  tse-chee,  but  far  too  liquid  to  admit  of  exact  spelling." 

661.  Dendroica  striata  (Forst.).  Black-poll  Warbler.  (Fig. 
102.)  Ad.  6. — Crown  black;  ear-coverts  white;  nape  streaked,  black  and 
white;  back  and  rump  ashy,  streaked  w^ith  black;  two  white  wing-bars; 
inner  vanes  of  outer  tail-feathers  with  white  patches  at  their  tips :  under 
parts  white,  streaked  with  black,  the  streaks  most  numerous  on  the  sides, 
and  wanting  on  the  middle  of  the  breast  and  belly.  Ad.  9 . — Upper  parts 
olive-green,  distinctly  streaked  with  black ;  wings  and  tail  as  in  the  6  ;  under 
parts  white,  tinged  with  yellow,  the  breast  and  sides  distinctly  streaked  with 
black,  /m.— Similar  to  9 ,  but  the  upper  parts  brighter  and  not  distinctly 
streaked,  the  under  parts  yellower  and  not  distinctly  streaked.  L.,  6*56 ;  W., 
2-92 ;  T.,  2  05 ;  B.  from  N.,  -30. 

Bemarks. — No  two  of  our  Warblers  more  closely  resemble  each  other  than 
do  immature  examples  of  this  and  the  precedin^r  species.  There  is  no  differ- 
ence in  the  color  of  the  upper  parts,  but  castanea  has  the  under  parts  tinged 
with  delicate  cream-buff,  strongest  on  the  liauks,  while  striata  is  distinctly 
yellowish  below. 

Range. — "  Eastern  North  America  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  north  to  Green- 
land, the  Barren  Grounds,  and  Alaska,  breeding  from  northern  New  England 
northward;  south  in  winter  to  northern  South  America"  (A.  0.  U.). 

Washington,  abundant  T.  V.,  May  1  to  June  5 ;  Sept.  5  to  Oct.  20.  Sing 
Sing,  common  T.  V.,  May  7  to  June  6 ;  Aug.  30  to  Oct  16.  Cambridge,  abun- 
dant T.  v.,  May  12  to  June  5;  Sept.  8  to  Oct.  15. 

Nest^  of  twigs,  moss,  rootlets,  etc.,  lined  with  fine  grasses  and  tendrils,  gen- 
erally in  spruce  trees,  about  six  feet  up.  Eggs^  four  to  five,  white,  more  or 
less  speckled  and  spotted,  and  generally  heavily  blotched  at  the  larger  end 
with  cinnamon-,  olive-,  or  rufous-brown,  '70  x  -54 . 

Black-polls  are  rather  more  leisurely  in  their  movements  than  most 
of  their  congeners.  Adults  should  be  identified  without  difficulty,  but 
the  immature  birds,  which  are  generally  abundant  in  the  fall,  may  oc- 
casion some  trouble.   Mr.  Langille  describes  their  song  as  one  of  the 
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most  slender  and  wiry  m  all  our  f(>restK,  ami  as  diatingHiihable  m  the 
hum  of  tho  cicJida  or  the  shrilling  of  the  kiitydid.  "  Tree-tree-tree'tree- 
iree-iree-irefAr^e^  rapidly  uttered,  the  monotonous  notes  of  i*fj«id  Imi^ii, 
beginning  V(?ry  ^softif,  gjradually  incri?at?iiiij;  to  the  middle  of  the  strain, 
and  then  as  gradnaJly  diminishing,  thus  forming  a  fine  nmsiciil  swell, 
may  convey  a  fair  idea  ot  the  song.  There  is  a  fk^enltar  soft  and 
tinkling  swt?etnfi5s  in  this  melody,  suggestive  of  the  quiet  mysteries  of 
the  forest,  and  sedative  as  an  anodyne  to  the  nerves." 

60S^  DendrolcA  lilMkbunilffi  (Omd.).  BLACKBr^NiATf  Wau- 
BLER.  Ad.  s  ■ — Ctjuter  of  the  blaak  crown,  a  lino  over  the  eye,  patch  behind 
tho  black  ear-cflVt?rtB,  throat,  and  hrenal  beautiful  rich  orange;  back  black, 
etiesked  with  whitbb ;  wjng-<io verts  whit«,  ibrming  a  largo  white  patch  on 
the  wing: ;  imacr  vane  of  most  of  tho  tail-ieuthers  abiiost  entird^  white,  ex- 
cept at  th0  tip ;  the  outer  vam  of  the  outer  fenthiir  whUe  at  the  baaa  \  belly 
ting:ed  with  orange^  BidcH  atreakod  with  bkek.  Ad.  9 . — KoBcmblea  the  S  j 
but  tho  oraofjo  mnrklnj^  arc  duller,  the  upper  parla  are  uahy  olive-ffreen 
Rtreakeil  with  blaek  and  whitish  ;  the  white  on  the  wings  an  I  tail  ia  less  wx- 
toUBive.  Im.  A  Eesciniilos  the  9  ,  but  has  tho  orange  niarkitigB  dull  yoUow, 
the  crown-pateh  nearly  sh^sent.  Im.  e  .—Similar  to  the  im*  tS ,  but  the  yeU 
low  markings  much  palor,  nearly  butfyj  the  back  brownen  L., 
2  71;  T,,  i  m  \  B.  tffmi  N\  "31- 

Mem^rha,^ln  connection  with  other  raarkinga  the  lar^o  amount  of  white 
in  the  tail,  appearing  ou  even  th*s  oui^r  v&ne  of  the  outer  father,  ia  charne- 
teriatic  of  thia  fipccioB, 

J2ortj7*.—K astern  North  America ;  breeds  frerii  northern  Mioneaota  and 
Bouthom  Maine  northward  to  Labrador  and  southward  along  tho  AlJeghaniea 
to  South  Carolina;  wititore  in  tho  tropica, 

Washington,  eummon  T.  V.,  May  5  to  20 ;  Aug.  20  to  Oct.  5,  Sing  Sinf, 
common  T.  V,,  May  10  to  a»;  Aug.  15  bo  OoL  15.  CiLmbridge^  mioomrooa 
T.  V,,  May  12  to  2!J ;  Sept.  15  to  30. 

Mst,  of  fine  twigH  and  graaaefl,  Hned  with  grfleaea  and  tendrils,  m  eonifer- 
oua  trees,  ten  to  forty  feet  up.  four,  graykh  white  or  bluish  white,  dia- 

tinetly  and  obecuraly  spotUd,  speckled,  and  blotched  with  dnnamon-brown 
or  oUvc-brown,  *QS  x  'oO. 

The  Blat^kburnian  is  uncommon  enough  to  make  ua  appreciate  his 
unuanal  beauty.  Coming  in  May,  before  the  woods  are  fully  claiL  he 
seems  like  some  bnght-plumaged  tropinal  bird  who  bai  lost  way 
and  waiiilemj  to  northern  crimes.  Tlie  summer  is  piissed  among  the 
higher  branehes  in  eoniferovis  forests,  and  in  the  early  fall  the  birtl 
returns  to  surroundings  which  seem  more  in  Icefpiu^r  with  its  attire, 

Mr.  Minot  describes  its  summer  gong  as  resembling  the  syllables 
we£-sei-wee-3ee-wee-se6  (wet'-miHck),  while  in  the  spring  its  not^js  ma? 
be  likened  to  u^e-sf^e-weG-see,  tsee-tse^^  faee,  isee^  tste-fAeet  teee,  f»f*f, 
the  latter  syllables  being  on  ascending  scale,  tho  very  last  shrill  nnd 
fine. 
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608*  Dendroica  dominiea  (Linn.).  Ykllow-throated  Warbler. 
Ad.— A  yellow  liue  in  front  of  the  eye  and  a  white  line  over  it ;  upper  parts 
gray,  forehead  blackish  ;  wings  and  tail  edged  with  grayish,  two  white  wing- 
bars  ;  outer  tail-feathers  with  white  patches  near  their  tips  ;  cheeks  and  sides 
of  the  throat  black ;  a  white  patch  on  the  side  of  the  neck ;  throat  and  breast 
yellow,  belly  white,  sides  streaked  with  black.  L.,  5*25 ;  W.,  2*60  ;  T.,  2*01  ; 
B.,  -49. 

Bange. — Southern  United  States ;  breeds  aa  far  north  as  Virginia ;  winters 
from  Florida  south v/ard ;  'accidental  in  New  York  and  Massachusetts. 

Washington,  rare  S.  R.,  rather  common  in  late  July ;  may  breed. 

Nest^  of  twigs,  strips  of  bark,  and  TillandHa  "  moss,"  lined  with  vege- 
table down,  thirty  to  forty  feet  from  the  ground,  in  pines  or  live-oaks,  some- 
times in  a  bunch  of  TillandHa  "  moss."  ^gg^i  four  to  five,  white  or  grayish 
white,  with  numerous  distinct  and  obscure  cinnamon-  or  olive-brown  mark- 
ings, sometimes  evenly  distributed,  sometimes  in  a  wreath  at  the  larger  end, 
•74  X  -52. 

Some  birds  are  so  characteristic  of  certain  places  that  wherever 
heard  or  seen  they  recall  their  accustomed  haunts.  I  have  only  to  re- 
member the  song  of  the  Yellow-throated  Warbler  to  give  form  to  a 
mental  picture  of  some  tree-bordered  stream  or  bayou  in  the  south.  The 
song  bears  some  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Indigo  Bunting,  but  has  a 
wilder,  more  ringing  quality.  It  is  to  some  extent  ventriloquial,  and 
this  in  connection  with  the  rather  deliberate  movements  of  the  birds, 
and  the  fact  that  they  resort  to  the  upper  branches,  makes  it  some- 
times difficult  to  locate  the  singer. 

663a*  D«  d«  albilora  Ridgw.  Sycamore  Warbler. — Similar  to  the 
preceding,  but  with  a  smaller  bill  and  the  line  in  front  of  the  eye  white  in- 
stead of  yellow.    W.,  2*60 ;  T.,  2-00  ;  B.,  -45. 

Range. — Breeds  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  north  to  Kansas,  southern  In- 
diana, and  southern  Illinois ;  east  to  western  South  Carolina;  migrates  south- 
ward, chiefly  along  the  west  Gulf  coast,  to  Mexico  and  Central  America. 

"  The  Sycamore  Warbler  is  a  common  summer  resident  in  the  bot- 
tom-lands [of  Illinois],  where,  according  to  the  writer's  experience,  it 
lives  chiefly  in  the  large  sycamore  tre^s  along  or  near  the  water  courses. 
On  this  account  it  is  a  difficult  bird  to  obtain  during  the  breeding 
season,  the  male  usually  keeping  in  the  topmost  branches  of  the  tallest 
trees,  out  of  gunshot  and  often,  practically,  out  of  sight,  although  its 
presence  is  betrayed  by  its  loud,  very  un warblerlike  song  "  (Ridgway). 

667.  Dendroica  virens  {Gmel.).  Black-throated  Green  War- 
bler. Ad.  6  . — Upper  parts  bright  olive-green,  back  sometimes  spotted  with 
black ;  line  over  the  eye  and  cheeks  bright  yellow,  ear-coverts  dusky ;  two 
white  win^-bars ;  inner  vanes  of  outer  tail-feathers  entirely  white,  outer  web 
white  at  the  base ;  throat  and  breast  black ;  belly  whito,  sometimes  tinged 
with  yellow ;  sides  streaked  with  black.   Ad.  9  . — Similar,  but  the  black  of 
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throat  and  breast  more  or  less  mixed  with  yellowish,  /m. — Similar  to  the 
9 ,  but  with  more  yellow  on  the  ^hroat,  the  black  sometime^  being  almost 
entirely  hidden  or  wanting.   L.,  5*10 ;  W.,  2*46 ;  T.,  1-99 ;  B.  from  N.,  -25. 

Bemarka. — The  bright  yellow  cheeks  of  this  species,  in  connection  with 
the  large  amount  of  white  in  the  tail,  will  serve  to  distinguish  it  in  any 
plumage. 

Range, — Eastern  North  America ;  breeds  from  northern  Illinois  and  Con- 
necticut northward  to  Hudson  Bay  and  southward  along  the  AUeghanies  to 
South  Carolina ;  winters  in  the  tropics. 

Washington,  very  common  T.  V.,  Apl.  25  to  May  28  ;  Aug.  28  to  Oct.  21. 
Sing  Sing,  common  T.  V.,  Apl.  30  to  June  3  ;  Sept.  1  to  Oct.  26 ;  a  few  breed. 
Cambridge,  very  common  S.  R.,  May  1  to  Oct.  15. 

Nest^  of  small  twigs  and  moss,  lined  with  rootlets,  fine  grasses,  and  ten- 
drils, in  coniferous  trees,  fifteen  to  fifty  feet  from  the  ground.  Egg%^  four, 
white,  distinctly  and  obscurely  spotted  and  speckled  with  olive-brown  or 
umber,  chiefly  at  the  larger  end,  -65  x  -46. 

When  migrating  this  species  joins  the  ranks  of  the  Warbler  army 
and  visits  wooded  land  of  almost  any  kind.  When  nesting  it  prefers 
coniferous  forests,  where  it  is  a  dweller  among  the  tree  tops. 

While  resembling  its  congeners  in  general  habits,  the  song  of  the 
Black-throated  Green  is  so  unlike  their  generally  humble  ditties  that 
the  bird  seems  possessed  of  more  character  than  they  impress  us  with 
having.   Mr.  Burroughs  graphically  represents  its  notes  by  straight 

lines:  V       ;  a  novel  method  of  musical  annotation,  but 

which  nevertheless  will  aid  one  in  recognizing  the  bird's  song.  There 
is  a  quality  about  it  like  the  droning  of  bees ;  it  seems  to  voice  the 
restfulness  of  a  midsummer  day. 

Townsend's  Warbler  {668.  Dendroica  townsendi),  a  species  of  western 
North  America,  has  been  once  recorded  from  Pennsylvania. 

670*  I>endroica»  kix*tl&ndi  Baird.  Kirtland^s  Warbler.  Ad. — 
Head  bluish  gray,  sometimes  spotted  with  black  ;  lores  and  sides  of  the  throat 
black;  back  brownish  ashy,  spotted  with  black;  no  white  wing-bars;  outer 
tail-feathers  with  white  patchet*  on  their  inner  webs  at  the  tips;  under  parts 
pale  yellow ;  sides  streaked  and  spotted  with  black.  L.,  6-75 ;  W.,  2*76 ;  T., 
2-30  ;'b.  from  N., -32. 

Range.— W\^rvXe»  through  southeastern  United  States  and  Mississippi 
Valley  (South  Carolina,  Virginia,  Missouri.  Ohio,  Michiiran,  Wisconsin,  Illi- 
nois, Minnesota)  ;  suninier  home  unknown :  winters  in  the  Bahamas. 

Washington,  casual  T.  V.,  one  record,  Sept.  25,  1887. 

The  dozen  or  more  specimens  of  this  rare  Warbler  which  have  been 
taken  in  the  United  States  were  captured  in  late  April  and  May  and 
late  September  and  October.  Six  specimens  have  been  recorded  from 
Michigan,  all  taken  in  May,  and  it  is  possible  these  birds  were  en  route 
to  a  nesting  ground  in  the  Hudson  Bay  region.  It  is  not  uncommon 
in  winter  in  the  Bahamas. 
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671.  I>eiidroicavigorsii(^t«6;.)-  Pinb  Warbler.  (See Fig.  53,6). 
Ad.  6. — Upper  parts  bright  olive-green,  sometimes  washed  with  ashy;  two 
whitish  wing-bars ;  outer  tail-feathers  with  white  patches  on  their  inner 
vanes  near  the  tip ;  under  puits  bright  yellow,  more  or  less  washed  with  ashy, 
turning  to  white  on  the  lower  belly  and  under  tail-coverts;  sides  sometimes 
with  a  few  black  streaks.  A  L  9  . — Similar,  but  upper  parts  brownish  olive- 
green;  mider  parts  soiled  whitish  ;  breast  tinged  with  yellow.  L.,  6-52;  W., 
,2-81 ;  T.,  2-25 ;  B.  from  N.,  -33. 

Range. — Eastern  North  America ;  breeds  from  Hayti  (?),  the  Bahamas, 
and  Florida  north  to  Manitoba  and  Maine  ;  winters  from  southern  Illinois  and 
North  Carolina  southward. 

Washington,  quite  uncommon  S.  R.,  Mch.  25  to  Oct.  25;  abundant  in  fall. 
Sing  Sing,  casual.    Cambridge,  common  S.  R.,  Api.  10  to  Oct.  20. 

Nest.,  of  strips  of  bark,  leaves,  plant  fibers,  etc.,  in  pines  or  cedars,  thirty 
to  fifty  feet  up.  Eygs^  four  to  five,  white  or  grayish  white,  with  numerous 
distinct  and  obscure  cinnamon-brown  to  umber  markings,  chiefly  in  a  wreath 
or  band  at  the  larger  end,  -70  x  -52. 

True  to  its  name,  the  Pine  Warbler  is  rarely  found  outside  of  pine 
woods.  In  the  south,  where  pineries  may  extend  over  half  a  State,  it 
is  an  abundant  and  generally  distributed  bird ;  in  the  more  northern 
part  of  its  range  it  is,  from  force  of  circumstances,  a  local  species, 
occurring  only  with  the  pines. 

In  the  winter  it  is  found  in  small  flocks,  which  may  contain  a  few 
Myrtle  or  Palm  Warblers,  and  at  this  season  it  lives  on  or  near  the 
ground.  In  the  summer  it  is  more  arboreal.  Its  habit  of  clinging  to 
the  trunk  of  a  tree,  or  hopping  along  a  limb  while  searching  for  insects 
in  crevices  in  the  bark,  has  given  it  the  misnomer  of  Pine  Creeping 
Warbler. 

Its  song  is  a  clear,  sweet  trill.  Southern  birds,  in  my  experience, 
have  more  musical  voices,  and  their  notes  suggest  those  of  the  Field 
Sparrow,  while  the  song  of  northern  birds  has  more  the  quality  of  the 
Chipping  Sparrow's. 

678.  Dendroica  palmariim  {Gmel.),  Palm  Warbler;  Red-poll 
Warbler.  Ad. — Crown  chestnut;  back  olive  grayish  brown,  indistinctly 
streaked ;  rump  olive-green ;  no  wing-bars ;  tail  black,  the  outer  feathers  with 
white  patches  on  their  inner  vanes  at  the  tips;  a  yellow  line  over  the* eye; 
throat  and  breast  briglit  yellow;  belly  soiled  whitish,  tinged  with  yellow; 
sides  of  the  tliroat,  the  breast,  and  sides  streaked  with  chestnut-rufous;  under 
tail-coverts  yellow.  Ad.  in  winter  and  i^.— Crown-cap  partly  concealed  by 
brownish  tips  to  the  feathers  and  sometimes  wanting;  line  over  the  eye  and 
eye-ring  white  ;  under  parts  soiled  whitish,  more  or  less  tinged  with  yellow; 
breast  streaked  with  dusky.    L.,  5-25  ;  W.,  2*64 ;  T.,  2-10  ;  B.  from  N.,  -32. 

Range. — Breeds  in  the  interior  of  British  America  north  of  Manitoba  and 
west  of  Hudson  Bay  ;  migrates  southward  through  the  Mississippi  Valley  and 
winters  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States,  West  Indies,  and  Mexico;  rare 
in  the  North  Atlantic  States. 
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Washington,  rare  T.  V.,  Apl.  29  to  May  18 ;  Sept  Sing  Sing,  rare  T.  V., 
Apl.  29 ;  Sept.  30  to  Oct.  12.  Cambridge,  uncommon  T.  V.,  in  fall,  Sept.  25 
to  Oct.  10. 

This  interior  race  of  the  Yellow  Palm  Warbler  is  occasionally  met 
with  in  the  North  Atlantic  States,  while  in  Florida  it  is  much  more 
common  than  the  eastern  form.  Sometimes  the  two  birds  may  be  seen 
in  the  same  flock,  when  the  brighter  colors  of  hypochrysea  are  at  once 
apparent. 

6780.  D.  p.  hypochrysea  Mldgw.  Yellow  Palm  Warbler; 
Yellow  Red-poll.  Ad. — Crown  chestnut;  back  brownish  olive-green; 
rump  olive-green;  no  white  wing-bars;  secondaries  sometimes  tinged  with 
chestnut ;  tail  edged  with  olive-green,  the  outer  feathers  with  white  spots  on 
their  inner  vanes  near  the  tips ;  line  over  the  eye  and  eye-ring  yellow ;  under 
parts  entirely  bright  yellow ;  sides  of  the  throat,  the  breast,  and  sides  streaked 
with  chestnut-rufous.  Ad.  in  winter  and  Im. — Crown-cap  partly  concealed 
by  the  brownish  tips  to  the  feathers  and  sometimes  wanting ;  line  over  tlie 
eye  and  eye-ring  yellowish  ;  entire  under  parts  uniform  yellow,  washed  with 
ashy  ;  the  sides  of  the  throat,  the  breast,  and  sides  streaked  with  chestnut- 
rufous  or  dusky.   L.,  5-43 ;  W.,  2-61 ;  T.,  2-10 ;  B.  froml  N.,  -31.  * 

Bemarka. — In  any  plumage  this  bird  may  be  distinguished  from  the  pre- 
ceding species  by  its  uniform  yellow  under  parts. 

Eange. — Eastern  North  America ;  breeds  from  Nova  Scotia  northward  east 
of  Hudson  Bay  ;  migrates  southward  through  the  Atlantic  States,  and  winters 
in  the  Gulf  States. 

Washington,  common  T.  V.,  Mch.  28  to  Apl.  29 ;  Oct.  Sing  Sing,  tolerably 
common  T.  V.,  Apl.  11  to  May  5 ;  Sept.  20  to  Nov.  8.  Cambridge,  abundant 
T.  v.,  Apl.  15  to  May  5 ;  Oct.  1  to  15. 

Nest^  of  rather  coarse  grasses  lined  with  finer  grasses,  on  or  near  the 
ground.  Eggs^  four  to  five,  white  or  huffy  white,  with  some  distinct  and  ob- 
scure cinnamon-  or  olive-brown  markings,  chiefly  at  the  larger  end,  '65  x  '51. 

The  Red-poll  is  a  renegade  Dendroica,  He  has  no  liking  for  the 
wood,  and  even  trees  in  the  open  do  not  seem  to  attract  him.  His 
tastes  bring  him  to  fields  and  roadsides,  where  he  lives  on  or  near  the 
<rround,  but  is  ever  active  and  much  on  the  move.  During  the  winter 
in  the  south  he  is  a  common  bird  in  the  streets  and  gardens  of  towns, 
and  like  a  Chippy  hops  familiarly  about  piazzas. 

He  has  the  same  nervous  peculiarity  which,  irrespective  of  family, 
seems  to  affect  some  birds,  and,  as  though  life  were  a  matter  of  beat- 
ing time,  never  ceases  to  wag  his  tail.  His  fine  chip  is  recognizable 
after  one  has  become  familiar  with  it,  while  his  song  is  described  as  a 
simple  trill. 

673.  Dendroica  discolor  (  Vieill.).  Prairie  Warbler.  (Fig.  103.) 
Ad.  6. — Upper  parts  bright  olive-green ;  back  spotted  with  chestnut-rufous  ; 
w'wg-b&rn  yellowish ;  outer  tail-feathers  with  largo  white  patches  at  their  tips, 
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the  outer  vane  of  the  outer  feather  white  at  the  base ;  a  yellow  line  over  the 
eye ;  lores  and  a  crescent  below  the  eye  black ;  under  parts  bright  yellow ; 
sides  heavily  streaked  with  black.  Ad.  9 . — Similar,  but  with  less,  and  some- 
times no  chestnut-rufous  in  the  back.  Im. — Upper  parts  uniform  ashy  olive- 
green  ;  no  apparent  wing-bars ;  outer  tail-feathera  with  white  on  their  inner 
webs  at  the  tips;  ear-coverts  ashy;  under  parts  yellow;  sides  indistinctly 
streaked  with  blackish.   L.,  4-76 ;  W.,  2  20 ;  T.,  1*95 ;  B.  from  N.,  -28. 

Bemarks. — The  chestnut-rufous  patch  in  the  back  at  once  identifies  the 
adults ;  but  the  young  are  puzzling  birds,  to  be  known  chiefly  by  their  small 
size,  absence  of  wing- bars  and  streaks  on  the  sides. 

Range. — Eastern  United  States;  breeds  from  Florida  to  Michigan  and 
Massachusetts ;  winters  from  southern  Florida  southward. 

Washington,  very  common  S.  R.,  Apl.  20  to  Sept  Sing  Sing,  rare  S.  R., 
May  2  to  Sept.  14.   Cambridge,  locally  common  S.  R.,  May  8  to  Sept.  15. 

Nesty  of  plant  fibers  and  plant  down,  lined  with  rootlets  and  long  hairs,  in 
briary  bushes.  Egge^  four  to  five,  white,  spotted  distinctly  and  obscurely  with 
cinnamon-  or  olive-brown,  or  chestnut,  chiefly  in  a  wreath  at  the  larger  end, 
•G4  X  -48. 

The  Yellow,  Palm,  and  Prairie  Warblers  are  the  three  "  Wood 
Warblers  "  that  are  rarely  found  in  the  woods.  The  latter,  however, 
differs  decidedly  in  habits  from  either  of  the  former.  It  is  a  rather 
retiring  inhabitant  of  scrubby  clearings,  bushy  fields,  and  pastures,  or 
thickets  of  young  pines  and  cedai-s.  But  while  the  Prairie,  if  silent, 
might  readily  escape  observation,  no  one  with  an  ear  for  bird  music 
will  pass  within  sound  of  a  singing  bird  without  at  least  trying  to 
solve  the  mystery  of  its  peculiar  notes,  a  series  of  six  or  seven  quickly 
repeated  zees,  the  next  to  the  last  one  the  highest. 

674*  SeturnsaiirocapillllS  (ZiTin.).  Oven-bird;  Golden-crowned 
Thrush.  (Fig.  104.)  Ad. — Center  of  the  crown  pale  rufous  or  ochraceous- 
buft*,  bordered  on  either  side  by  black  lines ;  rest  of  the  upper  parts,  wings, 
and  tail  brownish  olive-green;  no  wing-bars  or  tail-patches;  under  parts 
white ;  the  sides  of  the  throat,  the  breast,  and  sides  streaked  with  black.  L., 
6-17 ;  W.,  3-00 ;  T.,  2-15 ;  B.  from  N.,  -35. 

Range. — Eastern  North  America ;  breeds  from  Kansas  and  Virginia  north- 
ward to  Manitoba  and  Labrador,  southward  along  the  AUeghanies  to  South 
Carolina ;  winters  from  Florida  southward. 

Washington,  very  common  S.  R.,  Apl.  20  to  Oct.  15.  Sing  Sing,  common 
S.  R.,  Apl.  27  to  Oct.  10.    Cambridge,  abundant  S.  R.,  May  6  to  Sept.  15. 

Nest.,  bulky,  covered,  the  entrance  at  one  side,  of  coarse  grasses,  weed 
stalks,  leaves,  and  rootlets,  on  the  ground.  EggSy  four  to  five,  white,  speckled 
or  spotted  with  cinnamon-  or  rufous-brown  markings,  sometimes  finely  dis- 
tributed, sometimes  confluent  about  the  larger  end,  -80  x  '60. 

During  the  nesting  season  Oven-birds  are  among  our  commonest 
woodland  birds.  We  hear  them  everywhere ;  one  singer  scarcely  ceases 
before  another  begins.    But  when  the  song  period  has  passed  how 
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comparatively  rare  they  become  I  The  reason  is  not  hard  to  find.  At 
most  times  the  Oven-bird  is  somewhat  of  a  recluse.  He  passes  much 
of  his  time  on  or  near  the  ground,  generally  where  the  woods  are  more 
or  less  undergrown.  Only  the  practiced  ear  will  detect  his  sharp,  weak 
eheep. 

If  there  be  such  a  thing  as  inspiration,  I  believe  the  Oven-bird  sings 
under  its  influence.  Not  that  his  usual  song  is  in  the  least  remark- 
able, but  because  the  bird  is  so  obviously  moved  by  a  spirit  which  de- 
mands utterance.  Watch  him  now  as  he  is  about  to  sing.  Flying  up 
from  the  ground,  how  cautiously  he  hops  from  branch  to  branch,  and, 
with  crest  slightly  erect,  walks  carefully  along  a  limb,  when,  suddenly 
overcome  by  the  music  in  his  soul,  he  throws  fear  to  the  winds  and 
lifts  up  his  voice  in  a  crescendo  chant  which  vibrates  through  the 
woods.  Teacher,  teacher,  teacher,  TEACHER,  TEACHER,  Mr. 
Burroughs  writes  it,  and  the  description  is  difficult  to  improve  upon. 

The  bird  fairly  quivers  with  the  violence  of  his  effort.  The  result 
seems  inadequate ;  we  feel  that  he  is  striving  for  something  better, 
and,  in  truth,  as  Mr.  Bicknell  says,  he  sometimes  breaks  the  bonds 
that  ordinarily  beset  his  expression,  and  "  bursts  forth  with  a  wild  out- 
pouring of  intricate  and  melodious  song,"  the  very  force  of  which 
carries  him  up  into  the  air  among  the  tree  tops. 

675.  Seinrus  novebora4seiisis  (6^?/^^^.)-    Water-Thrush.   Ad.—  t 
Upper  parts,  wings,  and  tail  uniform  olive ;  no  wing-bars  or  tail-patches ;  a 
butty  line  over  the  eye ;  under  parts  white,  tinged  with  pale  sulphur-yellow, 
and  everywhere — including  throat — streaked  with  black.    L.,  6-04 ;  W.,  2*99 ; 
T.,  2-11 ;  B.  from  N.,  -36. 

Range. — Eastern  North  America ;  breeds  from  northern  Illinois  and  north- 
em  New  England  northward;  wintci-s  from  the  Gulf  States  to  northern  South 
America. 

Washington,  common  T.  V.,  Apl.  25  to  May  25 ;  July  20  to  Sept.  Sing 
Sing,  tolerably  common  T.  V.,  May  11  to  21 ;  July  28  to  Oct.  3.  Cambridge, 
very  common  T.  V.,  May  8  to  25;  Aug.  10  to  Oct.  10.^ 

Nest.,  of  moss,  lined  with  tendrils  and  fine  rootlets,  in  a  mossy  bank  or 
under  the  roots  of  a  fallen  tree.  Eggs^  four  to  five,  white  or  buffy  white,  with 
numerous  cinnamon-brown  markings,  chiefiy  about  the  larger  end,  -76  x  '59. 

In  general  habits  this  bird  resembles  its  southern  relative,  the 
Louisiana  Water-Thrush,  but  during  its  migrations  it  is  frequently 
found  some  distance  from  water,  and  I  have  known  birds  spend  sev- 
eral days  beneath  evergreen  trees  on  a  lawn  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  woods.  It  is,  too,  much  less  shy  than  moiacilla^  and  one  can  gen- 
erally approach  closely  enough  to  take  note  of  the  characters  which  dis- 
tinguish it  from  that  species— a  smaller  bill  and  yellower  under  parts. 

I  have  heard  it  sing  only  as  a  migrant,  when  its  song  lacked  the 
wildness  of  that  of  S,  motacilla. 
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6750.  B.n.ncittMMB{Jiidgw.).  Gkinnell^s  Water- Thrush.— Simi- 
lar to  the  preceding,  but  slightly  larger,  upper  parts  darker,  under  parts  and 
line  over  the  eye  whiter.   W.,  3-10 ;  T.,  2-20 ;  B.  from  N.,  -37. 

Bange. — "  United  States,  from  Illinois  westward  to  California,  and  north 
into  British  America " ;  eastward  during  the  migrations  to  Virginia  and  the 
South  Atlantic  States,  casually  to  New  Jersey ;  winters  from  the  Gulf  States 
to  northern  South  America. 

Washington,  casual,  two  instances.  May. 

676.  Seinnis  motactlla  (  Vieill.).  Louisiana  Water-Thrush.  Ad, 
— A  conspicuous  white  line  over  the  eye ;  upper  parts,  wings,  and  tail  olive  • 
no  wing-bars  or  tail-patches ;  under  parts  white,  tinged  with  cream-bufF,  espe- 
cially on  the  fianks,  and  streaked  with  black,  except  on  the  throat  and  middle 
of  the  belly.   L.,  6*28 ;  W.,  3*23 ;  T.,  2-14 ;  B.  from  N.,  -40. 

Bemarks, — Aside  from  its  larger  size,  this  bird  may  be  known  from  the 
two  preceding  by  the  whiter,  more  conspicuous  line  over  the  eye,  butty  instead 
of  yellowish  tinge  on  the  under  parts,  and  absence  of  spots  on  the  throat. 

Bange. — Eastern  United  States;  breeds  as  far  north  as  Minnesota  and 
Connecticut ;  winters  in  the  tropics. 

Washington,  rare  S.  K.,  Ax)l.  14  to  Sept.  5.  Sing  Sing,  common  S.  K.,  Apl. 
9  to  Aug.  24. 

^est^  of  leaves,  twigs,  and  rootlets,  under  a  bank  or  the  upturned  roots  of 
a  fallen  tree.  Eggs^  four  to  six,  white,  evenly  speckled  or  spotted,  distinctly 
and  obscurely,  with  cinnamon-  or  rufous-brown,  -75  x  -60. 

Few  birds  are  more  particular  in  their  choice  of  homes  than  the 
Water-Thrush.  He  lives  where  dashing  brooks  leap  down  wooded 
hillsides,  or,  more  rarely,  where  quieter  streams  flow  through  the  low- 
land forests.  He  is  a  wild,  shy  bird,  and  his  never-ceasing  alertness 
suggests  the  watchfulness  of  the  savage.  Approach  as  quietly  as  you 
will,  the  Water-Thrush  knows  of  your  coming.  With  a  tilting  motion 
he  walks  on  ahead,  sprinsrs  from  rock  to  rock,  or  with  a  sharp,  metallic 
chink  of  alarm  takes  wing  and  darts  through  the  woods  so  low  you 
scarcely  get  a  glimpse  of  him.  From  a  distant  limb  near  the  ground 
he  watches  you,  constantly  teetering  his  body  as  though  even  when 
resting  he  must  find  some  outlet  for  his  surplus  nervous  energy. 

As  a  songster  the  Water-Thrush  is  without  a  rival.  His  song  is 
not  to  be  compared  with  the  clear-voiced  carol  of  the  Rose-brcasted 
Grosbeak,  the  plaintive  chant  of  the  Field  Sparrow,  or  the  hymnlike 
melody  of  the  true  Thrushes ;  it  is  of  a  different  kind.  It  is  the  un- 
tamable spirit  of  the  bird  rendered  in  music.  There  is  an  almost  fierce 
wildness  in  its  ringing  notes.  On  rare  occasions  he  is  inspired  to  voice 
his  passion  in  a  flight-song,  which  so  far  exceeds  his  usual  performance 
that  even  the  memory  of  it  is  thrilling. 

677.  Geoihlypls  fbrmosa  (  WiU.).  Kentucky  Warbler.  Ad.  6  .— 
(Fig.  105.)    A  yellow  line  from  the  bill  passes  over  and  around  the  back  of 
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the  ey€ ;  crown,  region  below  the  eye,  and  the  side  of  the  throat  black ;  rest 
of  the  upper  parts,  wings,  and  tail  olive-green ;  no  wing-bars  or  tail-patches ; 
under  parts  bright  yellow.  Ad.  $  .—Similar,  but  the  black  areas  more  gray- 
ish and  less  clearly  defined.   L.,  5*40 ;  W.,  2-60 ;  T.,  1-90 ;  B.  from  N.,  -82. 

Range. — Eastern  United  States ;  breeds  from  the  Gulf  States  to  Iowa  and 
Connecticut ;  winters  in  Central  America. 

Washington,  not  very  uncommon  S.  K.,  May  3  to  Sept.  6.  Sing  Sing, 
common  S.  R.,  May  2  to  Aug.  27. 

Nest.,  bulky,  of  twigs  and  rootlets,  firmly  wrapped  with  several  thicknesses 
of  leaves,  lined  with  fine  rootlets,  on  or  near  the  ground.  Eggs^  four  to  five, 
white  or  grayish  white,  finely  and  evenly  speckled  or  coarsely  blotched  with 
rufous  to  umber,  '72  x  -68. 

The  Kentucky  Warbler  frequents  rather  densely  grown,  well- 
watered  woods.  Here  he  may  be  found,  on  or  near  the  ground,  hop- 
ping from  limb  to  limb  or  walking  about  searching  for  food.  When 
singing,  he  generally  mounts  to  the  lower  branches  of  the  higher  trees. 
His  song  is  entirely  unlike  that  of  any  other  Warbler.  It  is  a  loud, 
clearly  whistled  performance  of  five,  six,  or  seven  notes — tur-dle^  tur- 
dle,  tur-dle — resembling  in  tone  some  of  the  calls  of  the  Carolina  Wren. 
Even  in  the  woods  it  may  be  heard  at  a  distance  of  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  yards. 

In  the  height  of  the  breeding  season  this  Warbler  is  a  most  per- 
sistent singer.  On  one  occasion,  at  Englewood,  N.  J.,  I  watched  a 
male  for  three  hours.  During  this  period,  with  the  exception  of  five 
interruptions  of  less  than  forty-five  seconds  each,  he  sang  with  the 
greatest  regularity  once  every  twelve  seconds.  Thus,  allowing  for  the 
brief  intervals  of  silence,  he  sang  about  875  times,  or  some  5,250  notes. 
1  found  him  singing,  and  when  I  departed  he  showed  no  signs  of 
ceasing. 

678.  Creothlypis  agills  ( Wils.).  Connecticut  Warbler.  Ad.  6 . 
—Head,  neck,  and  breast  bluish  gray,  lighter  on  the  throat ;  crown  in  the  fall 
tipped  with  olive-green  ;  eye-ring  white  ;  rest  of  upper  parts,  wings,  and  tail 
olive-green;  no  wing-bars  or  tail-patches;  belly  yellow;  sides  washed  with 
olive-green.  Ad.  9  and  /m.— Similar  to  the  t ,  but  upper  parts  uniform  olive- 
preen  ;  throat  and  breast  pale  grayish  brown ;  belly  pale  yellow.  L.,  6-40 ; 
W.,  2-90:  T.,-1-90;  B.  from  N.,  -32. 

^a^<7e.— Eastern  North  America;  breeds,  as  far  as  known,  in  Manitoba; 
winterH  in  northern  South  America. 

Washington,  T.  V.,  very  rare  in  spring,  late  May  ;  common  from  Aug.  28 
to  Oct.  15.  Sinff  Sing,  rare  T.  V.,  Aug.  26  to  Oct.  9.  Cambridge,  fall  T.  V., 
sometimes  locally  abundant,  Sept.  10  to  30. 

Ne%t,  of  dry  grasses,  on  the  ground.  Egg%,  four,  white,  with  a  few  spots  of 
lilac-purple,  brown,  and  black  about  the  larger  end,  -75  x  -60  (Thompson, 
Auk,  i,  1884,  p.  192). 

Connecticut  Warbler  "  is  an  unfortunate  misnomer  for  this  spe- 
25 
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cies.  "SwBmp"  or  '^Tamarac  Warbler"  or  *'Bog  Black-thmat,*' 
would  have  been  mueh  niore  truly  descriptive. 

In  the  cold,  ^Jggy  tamarac  swamps  of  Manitoba,  where  I  fonnd  it 
breedings  it  was  the  only  one  of  the  family^  and  almost  the  only  bird, 
whose  voice  broke  the  silence  of  those  ^^ray  wafitea.  Its  loud  song  was 
nnticb  like  the  ^^teaeher^  tmcher"  chant  of  the  Oven-bird»  but  it  also 
uttered  another,  which  I  can  recall  to  tnind  by  the  aid  of  the  syllables 
frM-chapple^  free-thapple,  free-cftapph,  wHorT." 

The  nest  was  placed  on  the  ground,  or,  rather,  in  the  moss  which 
everywhere  covered  the  ground  to  a  depth  of  a  foot  or  two,  and  was 
composed  of  fine  vegetable  fibers. 

This  species  has  .somewhat  the  manners  of  the  Vireos  but  is  much 
more  active  and  sprightly  in  its  movements.  During  the  migrations 
it  is  generally  found  on  or  near  the  ground,  in  the  undergrowth  of 
low,  damp  wood»,  and  alswi  in  bortluriiig,  weedy  fields,  where  it  some- 
titnes  announces  its  presence  by  a  sharp  peek.    Ernest  E,  Thompsox, 

07&*  Geotblyfils  phlladelpMA  ( Wih,}.  yLoumnf&  Warblei^, 
Ad,  6  . — Htiad,  jiLxkf  aud  throut  bluish  gray,  changing  to  Hack  (m  tha  bretJH^; 
no  white  eye-^ring ;  rest  of  upper  parts,  wings,  tind  tuil  olive-groen ;  no  witig- 
burs  or  tail-pabches;  belly  yellow.  Ad.  9  tiftd  Im, — SimDar,  but  upper  partij 
olive-groen,  alightly  gmyer  oo  the  head  ■  brcuidt  grayiahi  tliroat  whiter.  L*, 
5*63;  W.,  2-56  ;'t.,  2-13;  B.  frtim  K.,  "33. 

Ei.marh,—1hvi  iipecii^  be-ars  a  gctierfil  roserublatiee  to  the  preceding,  but 
may  always  ho  diatinfuished  tVoui  It  Viy  the  abjitiit^ij  of  a  white  eye -ring, 

Ramje.—  EaBtorn  l^orth  America ;  bn^uil^i  fn>in  eu^turn  Nt^brartka,  oarthern 
New  York,  and  Nova  Scotia  north  wurd,  and  j*outhward  along  the  AUughitniea 
to  Peimaylvaum ;  winters  in  tbtj  tropica. 

Washington^  very  rarij  T.  V.,  May  15  to  30;  Aug,  Sing  Sing,  mrw  T,  V., 
May  2St  to  Aug,  iB  to  Qel  1*  Cainbridi^ej  rare  T.  V.,  May  22  to  June  %\ 
Sept.  13  to  ao. 

N&ist^  of  strips  of  hark  and  other  Hbroua  niateriala,  lined  with  hair,  on  or 
near  the  ground.  IV^"*  f^i^r^  white,  apriukkd  with  reddish  dote  near  the 
larger  end,  -^l  x  -B4  (Davie). 

The  Mourning  Warbler  inhabits  the  undergrowth,  choosing  situ- 
ations not  unlike  those  selected  by  the  Maryland  YeUow-throat» 

**lta  common  song  consist-*  of  a  siropK  clear,  warbling  whistle,  re- 
sembling the  syllables  Hrki^  HriiH^  HrHi^  'iru,  Voo,  the  voice  rising  on 
the  firBt  three  nyllables  and  falling  on  the  last  two. 

**  Sometimes,  when  otherwise  oticupied,  the  firsts  or  first  two,  syl- 
lables are  omitted.  All  through  the  breeding  seastm.  and  till  late  in 
July,  they  have  a  very  eharacteristie  habit  of  perching,  at  frequent  in- 
tervals during  the  day,  on  some  brunch,  generally  a  dead  one,  and 
commonly  ten  or  fifteen  fent  fn>ni  the  ground,  and  singing  for  half  an 
hour  at  a  time  "  (Merriam,  Birds  of  Connecticut,  p.  24). 
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681.  Geothlypifl  trichas  (Linn.).  Maryland  Yellow-throat. 
(Fig.  106.)  Ad.  6 . — A  broad  band  across  the  forehead,  and  on  the  cheeks  and 
ear-coverts  black,  bordered  behind  by  grayish ;  rest  of  the  upper  parts,  wings, 
and  tail  olive-green,  sometimes  tinged  with  brownish  ;  no  wing-bars  or  tail- 
patches  ;  throat  and  breast  bright  yellow,  changing  to  whitish  on  the  belly ; 
sides  washed  with  brownish ;  under  tail-coverts  yellow.  Ad.  S  in  fall. — 
Similar,  but  browner  above;  black  mask  tipped  with  grayish;  belly  more 
yellow ;  sides  browner.  Im.  S . — Similar,  but  the  black  mask  more  concealed, 
sometimes  merely  indicated  by  a  dusky  area.  Ad.  9  . — No  black  mask ;  up- 
per parts,  wings,  and  tail  olive-green,  the  forehead  sometimes  tinged  with 
rufous ;  throat  and  breast  yellowish,  changing  to  whitish  on  the  belly ;  under 
tail-coverts  yellow  ;  sides  brownish.   L.,  6*33 ;  W.,  2*20 ;  T.,  2-04 ;  B.,  -42. 

Range. — Eastern  North  America,  west  to  the  Plains ;  breeds  from  the  Gulf 
States  to  Manitoba  and  Labrador ;  winters  from  the  Gulf  States  southward. 

Washington,  abundant  S.  R.,  Apl.  18  to  Oct.  20.  Sing  Sing,  common 
S.  R.,  Apl.  28  to  Oct.  23.    Cambridge,  abundant  S.  R.,  May  5  to  Oct.  20. 

Nest^  bulky,  of  strips  of  bark,  coarse  grasses,  and  dead  leaves,  lined  with 
line  grasses,  tendrils,  and  rootlets,  on  or  near  the  ground.  Egga^  three  to  live, 
white,  rather  thinly  speckled  and  spotted  with  rufous  to  umber,  chiefly — 
sometimes  entirely — at  the  larger  end,  '70  x  -63. 

One  of  the  first  acquaintances  you  will  make,  when  you  begin  to 
look  for  birds,  will  be  this  black-masked  inhabitant  of  thickets  and 
bushes.  Indeed,  you  have  only  to  pause  near  his  home,  when  he 
will  meet  you  halfway.  He  announces  his  coming  by  an  impatient, 
quickly  repeated  chach,  varying  to  chit^  pit,  quit,  as,  hopping  from 
twig  to  twig,  he  finally  appears  for  a  moment  and  then  darts  back 
into  the  cover  of  his  haunts. 

His  son^  is  characteristic  of  his  active,  nervous  nature,  and  is  de- 
livered with  much  force  and  energy.  It  varies  greatly  with  locality,  a 
fact  which  may  account  for  the  quite  different  descriptions  given  of 
it  by  authors.  Sometimes  it  is  written  wichity,  luichity,  toichity, 
itrichity  ;  again,  rapity,  rapity,  etc. :  but  the  birds  near  New  York  city 
seem  to  me  to  say  1  beseech  ymi,  I  beseech  you,  1  beseech  you,  I  beseech 
you  ;  though,  to  be  sure,  the  tone  is  far  from  pleading. 

They  sing  throughout  the  summer,  and  in  August  add  a  flight 
song  to  their  repertoire.  This  is  usually  uttered  toward  evening,  when 
the  bird  springs  several  feet  into  the  air,  hovers  for  a  second,  and  then 
drops  back  to  the  bushes. 

681b.  6.  t«  i^nota  CTiapm.  Florida  Yellow-throat;  Palmetto 
Bird.— Similar  to  the  preceding,  but  with  longer  tarsus,  tail,  and  bill ;  yellow 
of  under  parts  of  a  deeper  shade  and  of  greater  extent;  flanks  of  a  much 
darker  color ;  upper  parts  browner ;  black  mask  wider,  its  ashy  border  (in 
summer  specimens)  slightly  paler  and  of  greater  extent ;  first  primary  shorter, 
equaling  the  eighth  instead  of  the  sixth.    W.,  2-17 ;  T.,  2*18 ;  B.,  47. 

Range. — Florida  anA  southern  Georgia. 
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This  southern  representative  of  the  Maryland  Yellow- throat  is 
usually  found  in  dense  r:rowth8  of  scrub  palmetto.  It^eong  is  quite 
unlike  that  of  the  northern  bird* 

083.  IctariA  viren*  {LirirnX  Y^LLow-aiiKAOTEJi  Chat.  Ail— 
Largest  of  the  Wurblure ;  Uf«per  piirts,  win^rs,  and  tall  olivv'Sfrei,"ti ;  tine  from 
t}ie  eye  to  tlie  bill,  one  en  the  ntde  t>f  the  tlm^at,  tind  i^ye-rmiif  white ;  thront, 

breatitT  and  upp^^^  belly  bri(fht  yollow ; 
lower  bi^Uy  white;  tiidea  ^rmyii^h.  L,, 
7-44 ;  W.,  z  m ;      3  07  ;  B.  frnm  N.,  -41. 

iSa^?f(?.  —  Eaatem  United  States; 
brt'^eds  ui^  fur  north  m  aouthem  Mtniie- 
sota  ttnd  Mttitjjacb  usottft ;  and  wintt^n*  in 
Ctintral  Ameriea, 

Wi(!ilungton,  common  8,  H.^  ApL  29 
to  t^ept  Smy  J^Liij?^  common  R,, 
A  pi  ^  to  Ati^'.  29.  Clftjjibridgej  rather 
mre     R.^  May  15to  (?). 

JVVjrf,  ratlitir  bnlky,  of  coarse  grasfteA, 
loftvee,  and  strips  of  burk  well  intorwovou,  lined  with  finer  j^rasaes,  in  a  crotch 
near  the  ground.  K^ifx^  three  Tjo  tive,  whito,  miher  evtnly  aptfckl^^d  and 
spotted  with  TufoiLV brown,  -'.MJ  x 

Bushy  undergrowths  f>r  thickets  in  partial  clearini^s  form  tlie 
home  of  the  Chat.  After  an  acquaintance  of  many  years  I  Jmnkly 
confess  that  his  true  character  is  a  mystery  to  me.  While  listening  to 
his  strange  mefUey  and  watching  his  peculiar  actions,  we  are  cer- 
tainly justified  in  calling  him  eccentric,  but  that  there  ta  method  in 
\\{^  madness  no  one  who  studies  him  closely  cun  doubt 

Is  the  odd  jumble  of  whistles,  chucks,  and  caw^  uttered  by  one 
bird  in  that  copse  yonder,  or  by  half  a  dozen  different  birds  in  as  many 
places!  Approach  cautiously,  and  perhaps  you  may  see  him  in  the 
air — a  bunch  of  feathers  twitched  downward  by  the  queer,  jerky  notes 
whieh  animate  it*  One  might  suppose  so  peculiar  a  perforniance 
would  occupy  his  entire  attention^  but  nevertheless  he  has  seen  you  \ 
m  an  instant  his  manner  changes,  and  the  happy-go-lucky  clown,  who 
a  moment  before  was  turning  aerial  somersaulti?,  has  become  a  shy, 
suspicious  haunter  of  the  rlcptht^  of  the  thicket,  whence  wilJ  come  his 
querulous  cMtt,  fhul  as  long  t\s  your  presence  annoys  him. 

084*  Sylvamla  toltrmta  {Gm^l),  Oooued  Waiibleii.  (Fig.  109.) 
Ad.  S  .—Forehead  and  eheuka  bright  yellow;  crown  black, connected  behind 
with  tho  black  throat;  up^nsr  parta,  wings,  and  tuii  otive-gri^'o;  out*r  tail- 
feathers  with  inner  vane  eiobtly  white :  breapt  und  belly  yellow;  biJl  with 
evident  brieitUia  sit  ili*  huee.  AiL  9  Siuiilar^  biJt  with  t}ie  black  on  head 
and  brtiii(t  feOTuewiiat  rfistricted  and  less  sharply  dcBned.  /m.  $  .—Similar  to 
ad,      bat  the  l>!iK'k  fcatlnsrs  with  yellow  U|tt«.   /wi.  ?     Siniilur  t^  ad.  p  ,but 


Fis.  110.— Yellow  breasted  Chat, 
f  (Natural  itUunj 
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with  no  black  on  the  head  or  breast  L.,  5*67;  V/.,  2*58;  T.,  2-30;  B.  from 
N.,  -31. 

Range. — Eastern  United  States ;  breeds  as  far  north  as  southern  Michigan 
and  southern  Connecticut,  and  winters  in  Central  America. 

Washington,  rare  T.  V.,  may  breed;  May  1  to  30;  Aug.  15  to  Sept  15. 
Sing  Sing,  rare  S.  R.,  to  Sept.  1. 

Nest^  of  leaves,  strips  of  bark,  and  rootlets,  lined  with  fine  grasses  and 
rootlets,  in  the  crotch  of  a  bush  or  sapling,  about  four  feet  up.  Eggs^  four  to 
live,  white  or  creamy  white,  rather  thinly  speckled  or  spotted  with  rufous  or 
rufous- brown,  generally  in  a  wreath  at  the  larger  end,  '71  x  -53. 

This  beautiful  bird  is  a  lover  of  well- watered,  rather  densely  grown 
woods.  It  is  a  bird  of  the  lower  growth  rather  than  the  trees,  but  is 
not  a  thicket-haunter,  and  its  habit  of  flitting  restlessly  from  bush  to 
bush  renders  it  easily  observed.  When  on  the  wing  its  white  outer 
tail-feathers  are  conspicuously  displayed,  and,  with  the  striking  mark- 
ings of  the  head,  make  an  excellent  field  mark. 

The  song  of  the  Hooded  Warbler  is  sweet  and  graceful.  It  is  sub- 
ject to  much  variation,  but  as  a  rule  consists  of  eight  or  nine  notes. 
To  my  ear  the  bird  seems  to  say,  "  You  must  come  to  the  woods,  or 
you  won*t  see  me." 

Its  call-note  is  a  sharp,  characteristic  cheep,  frequently  uttered  when 
the  bird  is  anxious  for  the  safety  of  its  nest  or  young,  and  accompanied 
by  a  flit  of  the  tail,  which  reveals  the  white  outer  tail-feathers. 

685.  Sylvaaia  piuadlla  (  Wih.),  Wilson's  Wabbleb  (Fig.  107.) 
Ad.  6  .—Forehead  yellow,  crown  black ;  rest  of  the  upper  parts,  wings,  and 
tail  bright  olive-green ;  no  wing-bars  or  tail-patches  ;  under  parts  bright  yel- 
low ;  bill  with  bristles  at  its  base.  Ad.  9 .  —Similar,  but  generally  without 
the  black  cap.  Im, — Similar,  but  without  black  cap.  L.,  5*00 ;  W.,  2*21 ;  T., 
2  03 ;  B.  from  N.,  25. 

Range. — North  America;  breeds  from  British  Columbia,  Minnesota,  and 
Nova  Scotia  northward ;  winters  in  Central  America. 

Washington,  rather  common  T.  V.,  May  8  to  28 ;  Aug.  28  to  Sept  15. 
Sing  Sing,  tolerably  common  T.  V.,  May  9  to  80 ;  Aug.  10  to  Sept  9.  Cam- 
bridge, common  T.  V.,  May  12  to  25 ;  Sept  1  to  20. 

Nest.,  of  leaves  and  grasses,  lined  with  fine  grasses  nr»d  hairs,  on  the  ground. 
Eggs.^  four  to  five,  white,  speckled  with  cinnamon-rufous  and  lavender-gray, 
•59  X  -48  (Davie). 

The  Black-cap  frequents  the  lower  woodland  growth,  and  is  gen- 
erally found  near  water.  Like  other  members  of  this  genus,  it  has 
decided  talents  as  a  flycatcher,  and  captures  much  of  its  prey  on  the 
wing,  darting  out  into  the  air,  but  does  not,  like  a  true  Flycatcher, 
return  to  the  same  perch. 

Its  song  is  compared  by  Minot  to  that  of  the  Redstart  or  Yellow 
Warbler,  while  Nut  tall  writes  it  "  Hah-tah-tsh-tahea,''  and  to  Goss  it 
sounds  like  "  zee-zee-zee-zee-e,'" 
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686*  Sylvania  canadcnsifl  (Linn.).  Canadian  Warbler.  (Fig, 
109.)  Ad.  6  .—Upper  parts,  wings,  and  tail  gray ;  no  wing-bars  or  tail-patches ; 
crown  spotted  with  black;  line  from  the  bill  to  the  eye  and  under  parts 
yellow ;  sides  of  the  neck  black ;  a  necklace  of  black  spots  across  the  breast  ; 
under  tail-coverts  white ;  bill  with  evident  bristle  at  its  base.  Ad.  9  and 
/w.— Similar,  but  with  no  black  on  the  head  or  sides  of  the  throat;  necklace 
indicated  by  dusky  spots.    L.,  5*61 ;  W.,  2-58 ;  T.,  2*23 ;  B.  from  N.,  -31. 

Jiange. — Eastern  North  America;  breeds  from  northern  Michigan  and 
Massachusetts  to  Manitoba  and  Labrador,  and  southward  in  Alleghanies  to 
North  Carolina ;  winters  in  tropics. 

Washington,  very  common  T.  V.,  May  5  to  27 ;  Aug.  7  to  Sept.  25.  Sing 
Sing,  common  T.  V.,  May  6  to  June  2 ;  Aug.  10  to  Oct.  11.  Cambridge,  com- 
mon T.  v..  May  18  to  28 ;  Sept.  1  to  20. 

Nest^  of  strips  of  bark,  bits  of  dead  wood,  and  moss  wrapped  in  leaves,  and 
lined  with  fine  rootlets,  in  mos^sy  banks  or  under  roots.  Eggs^  four  to  five, 
white,  speckled  and  spotted,  chiefly  at  the  larger  end,  with  rufous  or  rufous- 
brown,  '66  X  '51. 

Although  when  associated  with  other  migrating  Warblers  this  bird 
may  be  found  in  woodland  of  varied  character,  it  prefers  low,  wet 
woods,  in  which,  like  Wilson's  Black-cap,  it  frequents  the  lower  growth. 
Like  that  bird  also  it  is  an  expert  flycatcher. 

Its  song  is  sweet,  loud,  and  spirited.  Thompson  writes  it  "  rup-it- 
chSy  rup-it-che,  rup-it-chitt-it  lif,^^ 

687*  Setopha^a  ruticilla  {Linn.).  American  Redstart.  (See 
Fig.  53,  c.)  Ad.  6  . — Upper  parts,  throat,  and  breast  shining  black ;  basal  half 
of  the  wing-feathers  salmon,  end  half  and  wing-coverts  black;  basal  two 
thirds  of  all  but  the  middle  tail-featliers  salmon,  end  third  and  middle  feath- 
ers black ;  sides  of  the  breast  and  flanks  deep  reddish  salmon ;  belly  white, 
tinged  with  salmon ;  bill  with  prominent  bristles  at  its  base.  Ad.  $ . — Salmon 
of  the  S  replaced  by  dull  yellow ;  head  grayish  ;  back  ashy,  with  a  greenish 
tinge ;  under  parts,  except  where  marked  with  yellow,  white.  Im. — Resemble 
the  9  ;  the  6  acquires  his  full  plumage  the  third  yefer,  and  the  second  year 
has  the  plumage  mottled  with  black.  L.,  5-41 ;  W.,  2-57 ;  T.,  2-27 ;  B.  from 
N.,'-27. 

Jiange. — North  America ;  breeds  from  Kansas  and  North  Carolina  north 
to  Labrador  and  Fort  Simpson  ;  winters  in  the  tropics. 

Washington,  very  abundant  T.  V.,  Apl.  18  to  May  28 ;  Ausr.  19  to  Sept.  26 ; 
a  few  breed.  Sing  Sing,  common  S.  R.,  May  1  to  Oct.  3.  Cambridge,  very 
common  S.  R.,  May  5  to  Sept.  20. 

JVest,  of  fine  strips  of  bark,  leaf  stalks,  and  plant  down,  firmly  interwoven, 
lined  with  tendrils  and  fine  rootlets,  in  the  crotch  of  a  sapling,  five  to  twenty 
feet  up.  Ji^ggs^  four  to  five,  grayish  white  or  bluish  white,  spotted  and  blotched, 
chiefly  at  the  larger  end,  with  cinnamon-  or  olive-brown,  -68  x  '50. 

If  this  active,  brilliantly  colored  inhabitant  of  woodlands  was  as 
rare  as  he  is  beautiful,  we  would  consider  a  meeting  with  him  an  event 
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demanding  at  least  a  page  in  our  journals.  In  Cuba  most  of  our 
Wood  Warblers  are  known  simply  as  "Jfaripo«a«" — butterflies;  but 
the  Redstart's  bright  plumage  has  won  for  him  the  name  *^  Candelita  " 
— the  little  torch  that  flashes  in  the  gloomy  depths  of  tropical  forests. 

Chingy  ching,  cTiee  ;  ser-wee,  swee,  swee-e-e  he  sings,  and  with  wings 
and  tail  outspread  whirls  about,  dancing  from  limb  to  limb,  darting 
upward,  floating  downward,  blown  hither  and  thither  like  a  leaf  in  the 
breeze.  But  the  gnats  dancing  in  the  sunlight  and  the  caterpillars 
feeding  in  the  shade  of  the  leaves  know  to  their  sorrow  that  his  erratic 
course  is  guided  by  a  purpose. 


Family  MoTACiLLiDiE.  Wagtails  and  Pipits. 

Only  three  of  the  sixty  odd  species  in  this  family  inhabit  North 
America,  and  but  one  is  found  in  the  Eastern  States.  They  are  all 
terrestrial  birds,  and  have  been  named  from  their  habit  of  wagging 
their  tails. 

697*  Awf.liOTqi  pensUvanicus  {Lath.).  American  Pipit:  Titlark. 
(See  Fig.  54.)  Ad. — Upper  parts  dark  brownish  gray ;  wings  and  tail  fuscous ; 
wing-coverts  tipped  with  whitish  or  buflfy;  end  half  of  outer  tail-feather 
white,  next  one  tipped  with  white ;  a  white  or  buffy  line  over  the  eye ;  under 
parts  white  or  bufiy,  streaked  with  fuscous,  except  on  the  throat  and  middle 
of  the  belly ;  hind  toe-nail  the  longest^  as  long  as  or  longer  than  its  toe.  L., 
6-38;  W.,  3-50;  T.,  2-69;  B.,  -47. 

Range. — "  North  America  at  large,  breeding  in  the  higher  parts  of  the 
Eocky  Mountains  and  subarctic  districts,  and  wintering  in  the  Gulf  States, 
Mexico,  and  Central  America"  (A.  O.  U.). 

Washington,  W.  V.,  sometimes  abundant,  Oct  15  to  Apl.  25.  Sing  Sing, 
common  T.  V.,  March  26  to  (?) ;  Sept.  24  to  Nov.  16.  Cambridge,  T.  V., 
abundant  Sept.  20  to  Nov.  10 ;  less  common  Apl.  10  to  May  20. 

Nest^  of  grasses,  on  the  ground.  Eggs^  four  to  six,  bluish  white  or  grayish 
white,  thickly  and  evenly  speckled  with  cinnamon-  or  vinaceous-brown, 
•78  X  -57. 

Large,  open  tracts  in  the  vicinity  of  the  coast  are  the  localities  in 
which  Titlarks  are  most  common,  but  they  are  also  found  in  numbers 
in  old  fields,  meadows,  and  pastures  inland.  A  recently  burned  or 
newly  plowed  field  is  a  good  place  in  which  to  look  for  them.  Once 
seen,  there  is  little  difficulty  in  identifying  these  graceful  walkers,  as 
they  run  on  before  you,  or  with  constantly  wagging  tail  await  your 
approach.  The  individuals  of  a  flock  are  generally  scattered  over  a 
varying  space  while  feeding,  but  when  flushed  they  rise  together  and, 
with  a  soft  dee-dee,  dee-dee,  mount  high  in  the  air  as  though  bound 
for  parts  unknown,  but  often,  after  hovering  above  you  for  several 
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seconds  in  an  undecided  way,  they  will  return  to  or  near  the  place 
from  which  they  rose. 

Their  flight  is  light  and  airy,  and  in  loose  companies  they  undulate 
gently  through  the  air  without  apparent  effort,  uttering  their  faint 
dee-dee  as  they  fly. 

Spraoue's  Pipit  (700.  Anthvs  spragueii),  a  species  of  the  Great  Plains,  has 
been  once  recorded  from  near  Charleston,  S.  C.  (Wayne,  Auk,  xi,  1894,  p.  80). 

The  European  White  Wagtail  (694.  Motadlla  alba)  and  European 
Meadow  Pipit  {698.  Antktis  pratensis)  have  been  recorded  as  of  accidental 
occurrence  in  Greenland. 


Family  Troglodyted^.   Thrashers,  Wrens,  etc. 

Two  quite  different  subfamilies  are  included  under  this  head,  the 
Thrashers  and  Mockingbirds,  numbering  some  ftfty  species,  and  com- 
prising the  subfamily  Miminm^  and  the  subfamily  Troglodytinm,  which 
includes  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  known  species  of  Wrens.  The 
former  is  a  distinctively  American  group,  most  numerously  represented 
in  the  tropical  and  subtropical  parts  of  the  continent,  only  a  dozen  spe- 
cies reaching  the  United  States.  .  Generally  speaking,  they  are  inhab- 
itants of  scrubby  growths  and  bushy  borders  of  woods.  They  are  pos- 
sessed of  remarkable  vocal  ability,  and  the  Mockingbirds,  of  which 
there  are  sixteen  species,  are  universally  conceded  first  rank  among 
our  song  birds  so  far  as  powers  of  execution  are  concerned. 

The  Wrens  have  a  few  representatives  in  the  Old  World,  but  by 
far  the  greater  number  inhabit  America,  where  they  are  most  abundant 
in  the  tropics.  Wrens,  as  a  rule,  are  thicket  haunters.  They  are 
active,  nervous,  excitable  birds,  and  most  of  the  species  have  charac- 
teristic scolding  notes  with  which  they  express  displeasure  or  alarm. 
The  majority  are  highly  musical. 

KEY  TO  THE  SPECIES. 

A.  Wing  over  3*50;  tail  without  black  bars. 

a.  Back  slate-color ;  cap  black ;  under  tail-coverts  rufous-brown. 

704.  Catbird. 

b.  Back  and  crown  grayish ;  under  parts  whitish ;  outer  tail-feathers  white. 

703.  Mockingbird. 

c.  Back  rufous ;  under  parts  spotted  with  black  .   705.  Brown  Thrasher. 

B.  Wing  less  than  8*00 ;  tail  with  numerous  small  bars. 

a.  Upper  parts  rufous,  a  long,  conspicuous  whitish  line  over  the  eye ;  under 
parts  cream-buft  or  ochraceous-buff ;  wing  2-25  or  over. 

718.  Carolina  Wren.   718a.  Florida  Wren. 

b.  Upper  parts  unifonn  dark,  reddish  olive-brown;  back  without  white 
stre&kB. 
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Ji.  Under  parte  whitish ;  primaries  finely  barred;  no  white  line  over  the 

eye  721.  House  Wren.   7216.  Western  House  Wren. 

6*.  Under  parts  whitish ;  primaries  not  barred ;  a  white  line  over  the  eye. 

719.  Bewick's  Wren. 

h*.  Under  parte  brownish,  finely  barred  with  black.   722.  Winter  Wren. 
c.  Back  with  white  streaks. 
c».  White  streaks  confined  to  the  center  of  the  back ;  a  white  line  over 

the  eye   725.  Long-billed  Marsh  Wren  and  races. 

d^.  Crown,  back,  and  wing-coverte  streaked  with  white. 

724,  Short-billed  Marsh  Wren. 

70S.  Mimu8polyg^lottos(Z«7^7^.).  Mockingbird,  ^c?.— Upper  parte 
ashy ;  wings  and  tail  fuscous ;  basal  half  of  the  primaries  white ;  outer  tail- 
ieather  white,  next  mostly  white,  third  about  half  white ;  under  parts  soiled 
white.   L.,  10-50 ;  W.,  4*50 ;  T.,  4*90 ;  B.,  -70. 

Jiemarks. — The  sexes  can  not  be  distinguished  in  color. 

Range. — Breeds  from  the  Bahamas  and  Mexico  to  southern  Illinois  and 
northern  New  Jersey,  and  rarely  to  Massachusette ;  winters  from  Virginia 
southward. 

Washington,  uncommon  P.  K.,  less  numerous  in  winter.  Cambridge,  rare 
S.  R.,  Mch.  to  Nov. 

Nest^  of  coarse  twigs,  weed  stalks,  etc.,  lined  with  rootlete,  cotton,  etc.,  in 
thickete,  orange  trees,  etc.  Eggs^  four  to  six,  pale  greenish  blue  or  bluish 
white,  sometimes  with  a  brownish  tinge,  rather  heavily  spotted  and  blotched, 
chiefly  at  the  larger  end,  with  cinnamon-  or  rufous-brown,  1*00  x  -72. 

The  Mockingbird  might  be  called  our  national  song-bird ;  his  re- 
markable vocal  powers  have  made  him  famous  the  world  over,  while 
our  more  retiring  Thrushes  are  scarcely  to  be  found  mentioned  outside 
the  literature  of  ornithology.  He  is  a  good  citizen,  and  courting  rather 
than  shunning  public  life,  shows  an  evident  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
the  day.  He  lives  in  our  gardens,  parks,  and  squares,  and  even  in  the 
streets  of  the  town,  and  is  always  alert  and  on  the  qui  vive;  a  self- 
appointed  guardian,  whose  sharp  alarm  note  is  passed  from  bird  to 
bird  like  the  signals  of  watchmen. 

In  Florida,  Mockingbirds  begin  to  sing  in  February,  and  by  March 
1  the  air  rings  with  music.  The  heat  of  midday  is  insufficient  to  quell 
their  ardor,  and  on  moonlight  nights  many  birds  sing  throughout  the 
night. 

It  is  customary  to  consider  the  Mockingbird  a  musician  possessed 
of  marvelous  technique,  but  with  comparatively  little  depth  of  feel- 
ing. He  is  said  to  create  intense  admiration  without  reaching  the 
soul.  But  listen  to  him  when  the  world  is  hushed,  when  the  air  is 
heavy  with  the  rich  fra^j^rance  of  orange  blossoms  and  the  dewy  leaves 
glisten  in  the  moonlight,  and  if  his  song  does  not  thrill  you  then  con- 
fess yourself  deaf  to  Nature's  voices. 

Writers  have  compared  the  Mockingbird's  song  with  that  of  other 
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renowned  songsters — the  Nightingale,  for  instance — ^but  Dr.  R.  W. 
Shufeldt,  writing  in  Prof.  Newton's  Dictionary  of  Birds,  puts  it  very 
nicely  when  he  says :  "  I  believe,  were  he  successfully  introduced  into 
those  countries  where  the  Nightingale  flourishes,  that  princely  per- 
former might  some  day  wince  as  he  was  obliged  to  listen  to  his  own 
most  powerful  strains  poured  forth  with  all  their  native  purity  by  this 
king  of  feathered  mockers.  ..." 

Nevertheless,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  every  Mockingbird  is  a 
mocker;  there  is  much  variation  in  their  imitative  gifts.  Mr.  L.  M. 
Loomis  tells  me  of  a  Mockingbird  he  once  heard  singing  in  South 
Carolina  who  imitated  the  notes  of  no  less  than  thirty-two  different 
species  of  birds  found  in  the  same  locality,  and  this  during  ten  min- 
utes' continuous  singing  I  This  was  a  phenomenal  performance,  one  I 
have  never  heard  approached,  for  in  my  experience  many  Mockingbirds 
have  no  notes  besides  their  own,  and  good  mockers  are  exceptional. 

704.  Galeoflcoptes  csaroHnenHtw  (Linn.).  Catbird.  (See  Fig. 
5o,  b.)  Ad. — Crown  and  tail  black;  under  tail-coverts  chestnut^  sometimes 
spotted  with  slaty,  and  rarely  largely  slaty ;  rest  of  the  plumage  slaty  gray. 
L.,  8-94;  W.,  3  54;  T.,  3-65:  B.,  -60. 

Bange. — North  America;  breeds  in  the  eastern  United  States  from  th« 
Gulf  States  to  New  Brunswick  and  northwestward  to  the  Saskatchewan  and 
British  Columbia;  winters  from  Florida  southward. 

Washington,  abundant  S.  R.,  Apl.  20  to  Oct. ;  occasionally  winters.  Sing 
Sing,  common  S.  R,  Apl.  28  to  Oct.  25.  Cambridge,  abundant  S.  R.,  May  6 
to  Sept.  SO. 

Isest^  of  twi«rs,  grasses,  and  leaves,  lined  with  rootlets,  in  thickets  or 
densely  foliaged  trees.    Egys^  three  to  five,  rich  greenish  blue,  -94  x  '67. 

The  Catbird  is  one  of  the  most  intelligent  birds  in  North  America. 
He  is  inclined  to  be  very  friendly  to  man,  and  where  he  is  well  treated 
and  his  confidence  won  he  likes  to  nest  near  our  homes,  showing  him- 
self delightfully  familiar,  coming  around  the  door  steps,  answering 
one's  calls  and  talk,  and  singing  by  the  hour  for  our  entertainment. 
In  the  garden  and  orchard  he  is  as  useful  as  he  is  enchanting,  for  he 
is  an  untiring  devourer  of  insects,  and  his  value  in  preserving  our 
fruits  can  hardly  be  overrated.  In  this  way  he  earns  his  full  share  of 
the  fruit  protected,  and  it  should  not  be  grudged  to  him  when  he  pro- 
ceeds to  take  it,  as  he  surely  will. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  Catbird  is  a  charming  singer, 
for  the  reason,  probably,  that  his  song  is  rarely  loud,  and  is  preferably 
given  from  the  depths  of  the  thickest  shrub  he  can  find.  One  more 
often  hears  than  sees  him  sing,  and  will  miss  even  the  hearing  unless 
quite  near,  and  giftod  with  a  listening  ear,  ever  open  to  bird  notes. 

The  Catbird  mother  is  one  of  the  most  anxious  and  devoted.  If 
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her  nest  is  discovered,  she  exhibits  so  much  distress  that  one  sympa- 
thetic to  bird  griefs  has  no  heart  to  pursue  investigations. 

The  Catbird  is  generous  and  helpful  to  others  of  his  kind  in  trouble 
of  any  sort,  feeding  and  caring  for  deserted  or  orphaned  young  ones 
of  any  species,  and  always  ready  to  aid  distracted  parents  in  the  de- 
fense of  their  home  and  little  ones. 

He  is  of  a  lively  and  restless  temperament,  entirely  lacking  the 
serene  repose  of  his  near  relatives,  the  Thrushes.  He  is  always  toss- 
ing upward  or  spreading  his  tail,  jerking  his  lithe  body  about,  now 
crouching  like  a  cat  ready  to  spring,  then  straightening  himself  up 
very  tall ;  one  moment  puflBng  his  feathers  out  till  he  looks  like  a 
ball,  and  the  next  holding  them  closely  against  his  body.  He  is  very 
playful,  full  of  droll  pranks  and  quaint  performances.  I  know  of 
no  bird  better  worth  cherishing  and  cultivating  than  the  Catbird. 

Olive  Thorne  Miller. 

705*  Harporhynchus  ruftuB  (Linn.).  Brown  Turashek;  Brown 
Thrush.  (See  55,  a.)  Ad. — Upper  parts,  wings,  and  tail  rufous ;  wing- 
coverts  tipped  with  whitish ;  under  parts  white,  heavily  streaked  with  black, 
except  on  the  throat  and  middle  of  the  belly.  L.,  11-42 ;  W.,  4-06  ;  T.,  5-03 ; 
B.,.-96. 

Range. — Eastern  North  America ;  breeds  from  the  Gulf  States  to  Mani- 
toba, Maine,  and  Montreal ;  winters  from  Virginia  southward. 

Washington,  very  common  S.  R.,  Apl.  5  to  Oct.  15 ;  occasionally  winters. 
Sing  Sing,  common  S.  R.,  Apl.  22  to  Oct.  28.  Cambridge,  very  comlnon  S.  R., 
Apl.  25  to  Oct.  15. 

Nest^  of  twigs,  coarse  rootlets,  and  leaves,  lined  with  finer  rootlets,  in 
bushes,  thickets,  or  on  the  ground.  Eggs^  three  to  six,  bluish  white  or  grayish 
white,  thickly,  evenly,  and  minutely  speckled  with  cinnamon-  or  rufous- 
brown,  1-08  X  -80. 

Hedgerows,  shrubbery  about  the  borders  of  woods,  scrubby  growth, 
or  thickets  in  dry  fields,  are  alike  frequented  by  the  Thrasher.  Gen- 
erally speaking  he  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  undergrowth,  where  he  passes 
much  time  on  the  ground  foraging  among  the  fallen  leaves.  He  is  an 
active,  suspicious  bird,  who  does  not  like  to  be  watched,  and  expresses 
his  annoyance  with  an  unpleasant  kissing  note  or  sharply  whistled 
wheeu. 

Like  many  thicket-haunting  birds,  who  ordinarily  shun  observa- 
tion, he  seeks  an  exposed  position  when  singing.  Morning  and  even- 
ing he  mounts  to  a  favorite  perch— generally  in  the  upper  branches  of 
a  tree — and  deliberately  gives  his  entire  attention  to  his  song.  This 
is  repeated  many  timefe,  the  bird  singing  almost  continuously  for  an 
extended  interval.  He  is  a  finished  musician,  and,  although  his  reper- 
toire is  limited  to  one  air,  he  rivals  the  Mockingbird  in  the  richness 
of  liis  tones  and  execution.  I  never  listen  to  the  Thrasher's  song  with- 
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out  involuntarily  exclaiming,  "  What  a  magnificent  performance  I " 
Nevertheless,  there  is  a  certain  consciousness  and  lack  of  spontaneity 
about  it  which  makes  it  appeal  to  the  mind  rather  than  to  the 
heart. 

718.  Thryothorus  Indovidanns  {Lath.).  Carolina  When.  (See 
Fig.  55,  c.)  Ad. — Upper  parts  rufous-brown ;  feathers  of  the  rump  with  Qon- 
ccaled  downy  white  spots;  a  long,  conspicuous  whitish  line  over  the  eye; 
wings  and  tail  rufous-brown,  finely  barred  with  black ;  under  parts  ochra- 
ceous-bulf  or  cream-buff,  whiter  on  the  throat ;  flanks  sometimes  with  a  few 
blackish  bars.   L.,  5-50;  W.,  2-30;  T.,  2-00;  B.,  -60. 

Bange. — Eastern  United  States ;  breeds  from  the  Gulf  States  to  southern 
Iowa,  northern  Illinois,  and  southern  Connecticut;  resident,  except  at  the 
northern  limit  of  its  range. 

Washington,  common  P.  R. 

Nest^  bulky,  of  grasses,  feathers,  leaves,  etc.,  lined  with  finer  grasses,  long 
hairs,  etc.,  in  holes  in  trees  or  stumps,  nooks  and  crevices  about  buildings, 
etc.  SggSi  four  to  six,  white  or  creamy  white,  with  numerous  cinnamon-, 
rufous-brown,  and  lavender  markings,  sometimes  wreathed  about  the  larger 
end,  '75  x  '58. 

The  cozy  nooks  and  comers  about  the  home  of  man  which  prove 
so  attractive  to  the  House  Wren  have  no  charms  for  this  bird.  His 
wild  nature  demands  the  freedom  of  the  forests,  and  he  shows  no  dis- 
position to  adapt  himself  to  new  conditions.  Undergrowths  near 
water,  fallen  tree  tops,  brush  heaps,  and  rocky  places  in  the  woods 
where  he  can  dodge  in  and  out  and  in  a  twinkling  appear  or  disap- 
pear, like  a  feathered  Jack-in-the-box,  are  the  resorts  he  chooses. 

The  nervous  activity  so  characteristic  of  all  Wrens  reaches  in  him 
its  highest  development.  Whatever  he  may  be  when  alone,  he  is  never 
at  rest  so  long  as  he  imagines  himself  observed.  Now  he  is  on  this 
side  of  us,  now  on  that :  a  moment  later,  on  a  stump  before  us,  bob- 
bing up  and  down  and  gesticulating  wildly  with  his  expressive 
tail ;  but  as  a  rule  he  is  seldom  in  sight  more  than  a  second  at  a 
time. 

Of  course,  so  excitable  a  nature  must  find  other  than  physical  out- 
let for  his  irrepressible  energy,  and  he  accompanies  his  movements  by 
more  or  less  appropriate  notes :  scolding  cacks,  clinking,  metallic  rat- 
tles, musical  trills,  tree-toadlike  krrrings — in  fact,  he  possesses  an 
almost  endless  vocabulary.  He  is  sometimes  called  Mocking  Wren, 
but  the  hundreds  of  birds  I  have  heard  were  all  too  original  to  borrow 
from  others.  In  addition  to  his  peculiar  calls  he  possesses  a  variety  of 
loud,  ringing  whistles,  somewhat  similar  in  tone  to  those  of  the  Tufted 
Titmouse  or  Cardinal,  and  fully  as  loud  as  if  not  louder  than  the  notes 
of  the  latter.  The  more  common  ones  resemble  the  syllables  whee-udel, 
whee-udely  whee-udel^  and  teorkettle,  tea-kettle^  tea-kettle. 
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718a«  T*  L  miameiiflifl  Bidgw.  Florida  Wrek.— Similar  to  the 
preceding,  but  larger;  upper  parts  darker;  under  parts  more  deeply  colored. 
W.,  2-46;  T.,  2-19;  B., '70. 

iUan^tf.— Florida,  from  Pasco  and  Brevard  Counties  southward. 

719*  Thryothonis  bewickii  {Aud.).  Bewick's  Wren.  Ad.— 
Upper  parts  dark  cinnamon-brown;  feathers  of  the  rump  with  concealed, 
downy  white  spots ;  primaries  not  barred;  central  tail-feathers  barred ;  outer 
ones  black,  tipped  with  grayish ;  a  white  line  over  the  eye ;  under  parte 
grayish  white;  flanks  brownish.   L.,  5*00;  W.,  2-30;  T.,  2-10;  B.,  -50. 

Range. — "  Eastern  United  States,  rare  and  local  east  of  Alleghanies  and 
north  of  40° ;  west  to  edge  of  Great  Plains ;  winters  in  more  southern  dis- 
tricte  (Georgia  to  eastern  Texas) "  (Ridgw.). 

Washington,  rare  T.  V.,  may  winter,  Apl.  4  to  22 ;  Nov.  24  to  Dec.  22. 

Nest^  resembles  that  of  T.  aedon  ;  location  the  same.  Eggs^  four  to  six, 
white,  speckled  with  cinnamon-,  rufous-brown,  or  lavender,  evenly,  or  in  a 
wreath  at  the  larger  end,  -66  x  -60. 

**No  bird  more  deserves  the  protection  of  man  than  Bewick's 
Wren.  He  does  not  need  man's  encouragement,  for  he  comes  of  his 
own  accord  and  installs  himself  as  a  member  of  the  community  wher- 
ever it  suits  his  taste.  He  is  found  about  the  cow-shed  and  bam 
along  with  the  Pewee  and  Barn  Swallow ;  he  investigates  the  pig-sty, 
then  explores  the  garden  fence,  and  finally  mounts  to  the  roof  and 
pours  forth  one  of  the  sweetest  songs  that  ever  was  heard.  Not  .  .  . 
like  the  House  Wren's  merry  roundelay,  but  a  fine,  clear,  bold  song, 
uttered  as  the  singer  sits  with  head  thrown  back  and  long  tail  pend- 
ent— a  song  which  may  be  heard  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  more,  and  in 
comparison  with  which  the  faint  chant  of  the  Song  Sparrow  sinks 
into  insignificance.  The  ordinary  note  is  a  soft,  low  plit^  uttered  as 
the  bird  hops  about,  its  long  tail  carried  erect  or  even  leaning  for- 
ward, and  jerked  to  one  side  at  short  intervals.  In  its  movements  it 
is  altogether  more  deliberate  than  either  T,  ludovicianus  or  T.  aidon^ 
but  nothing  can  excel  it  in  quickness  when  it  is  pursued  "  (Ridgway). 

721*  Troglodytes  aMon  Vieill.  House  Wren,  ^(i.— Upper 
parte  cinnamon  olive-brown,  more  rufous  on  the  rump  and  tail ;  back  gener- 
ally with  indistinct  bars;  feathers  of  the  rump  with  concealed,  downy  white 
spote ;  wings  and  tail  finely  barred ;  under  parts  whitish,  sides  or  flanks  with 
numerous  blackish  bars.   L.,  5-00 ;  W.,  1-97 ;  T.,  1-71 ;  B.,  -50. 

Range. — Eastern  North  America ;  breeds  as  far  north  as  Manitoba,  Mont- 
real, and  Maine ;  and  winters  from  South  Carolina  southward. 

Washington,  common  S.  R.,  Apl.  15  to  Sept.  Sing  Sing,  common  S.  R., 
Apl.  23  to  Oct.  14.   Cambridge,  locally  common  S.  R.,  May  1  to  Sept.  25. 

Nest^  of  twigs  lined  with  grasses,  generally  filling  the  hole  in  a  tree,  bird- 
box,  crevice,  etc.,  in  which  it  is  placed.  Eggs^  si.x  to  eight,  vinaceous,  uni- 
form, or  minutely  speckled,  with  generally  a  wreath  of  a  deeper  shade  at  the 
larger  end,  "65  x  '51. 
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It  has  been  claimed  that  the  name  House  Wren  is  a  misnomer,  be- 
cause in  the  south  during  the  winter  these  birds  are  found  in  the  for- 
ests miles  from  the  nearest  habitation.  This,  however,  is  owing  to 
circumstances  over  which  the  House  Wren  has  no  control.  He  is  just 
as  much  of  a  House  Wren  in  the  south  as  he  is  in  the  north ;  you  will 
find  a  pair  in  possession  of  every  suitable  dwelling.  The  difficulty  is 
that  in  the  winter  there  are  more  House  Wrens  than  there  are  houses, 
and,  being  of  a  somewhat  irritable  disposition,  the  House  Wren  will 
not  share  his  quarters  with  others  of  his  kind.  Late  comers,  there- 
fore, who  can  not  get  a  snug  nook  about  a  house  or  outbuilding,  are 
forced  to  resort  to  the  woods. 

In  the  summer,  when  they  are  spread  over  a  much  greater  area. 
House  Wrens  are  very  particular  in  their  choice  of  haunts,  and  for 
this  reason  are  locally  distributed.  Having  selected  a  nesting  site, 
they  become  much  attached  to  it,  and  return  to  the  same  place  year 
after  year.  It  may  be  a  bird-box,  a  crevice  in  a  building,  a  hollow  in 
an  apple  tree,  or  hole  in  a  fence  rail ;  wherever  it  is,  it  is  theirs,  and 
they  will  fight  for  it  against  all  comers. 

The  song  of  the  House  Wren  is  delivered  with  characteristic  en- 
ergy— a  sudden  outpouring  of  music  which  completely  dominates  the 
singer,  who  with  raised  head  and  drooped  tail  trembles  with  the  vio- 
lence of  his  effort. 

721b*  T.  aitecus  (Baird).  Western  House  Wren. — Similar  to 
the  preceding,  but  upper  parts  lighter  and  less  rufous,  the  back  and  ruuip 
generally  distinctly  barred  with  blackish. 

Range. — Interior  of  North  America,  east  to  the  Mississippi  Valley ;  Min- 
nesota, Illinois. 

722.  Troglodytes  hiemalis  Vieill.  Winter  Wren.  Upper 
parts  dark  cinnamon-brown;  feathers  of  the  rump  with  concealed,  downy 
white  spots ;  wings  and  tail  barred  ;  under  parts  washed  with  pale  dnnamon- 
brown,  the  lower  breast,  sides,  and  belly  more  or  less  heavily  barred  with 
black.   L.,  4-06 ;  W.,  1-89 ;  T.,  1-24 ;  B.,  -35. 

Hange.—Ea&tem  North  America ;  breeds  from  the  Northern  States  north- 
ward, and  southward  along  the  Alleghanies  to  North  Carolina ;  winters  from 
Massachusetts  and  Illinois  to  Florida. 

Washington,  rather  common  W.  V.,  Sept.  25  to  May  1.  Sing  Sing,  tolera- 
bly common  W.  V.,  Sept.  18  to  Apl.  27.  Cambridge,  T.  V.,  rather  common, 
Sept.  20  to  Nov.  25 ;  rare,  ApJ.  10  to  May  1 :  a  very  few  winter. 

Mat,  of  small  twigs  and  moss,  lined  with  feathers,  in  the  roots  of  a  tree, 
brush-heap,  or  similar  place.  "  Eggs,  five  to  seven,  white  or  creamy  white, 
finely  but  rather  sparin«?ly  speckled  with  reddish  brown,  sometimes  nearly 
immaculate,  -69  x  -50"  (Ridgw.). 

When  looking  for  a  Winter  Wren  during  the  fall  migration  I  go 
to  an  old  raspberry  patch,  and  in  the  woods  watch  the  stumps  and 
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fallen  trees.  In  the  shadow  of  the  woods  it  is  easy  to  overlook  the 
small  dark  bird  creeping  under  a  log  or  clambering  over  an  old  stump. 
But  often,  when  sitting  alone  in  the  deserted  patch,  my  heart  has  been 
warmed  by  the  sudden  apparition  of  the  plump  little  Wren  atilt  of  a 
dry  golden-rod  stalk  close  beside  me,  his  tail  standing  straight  over 
his  back  and  his  head  cocked  on  one  side.  He  would  bow  to  me  with 
a  droll  bobbing  motion,  but  his  hearty  quip-quap  and  the  frank  look 
of  interest  in  his  bright  eyes  showed  that  he  was  quite  ready  to  make 
friends.  Many  a  dull  morning  has  been  gladdened  by  such  an  en- 
counter. 

Perhaps  my  choicest  memories,  however,  are  of  a  Wren  who  left 
his  usual  home  in  the  dark  coniferous  forest  for  our  brighter  wood- 
lands of  maple  and  beech.  He  built  his  nest  in  an  upturned  root  on 
the  edge  of  a  bit  of  marshy  land,  helping  himself  to  some  feathers  the 
Scarlet  Tanager  had  left  at  his  bath  in  the  swamp  behind. 

I  had  never  before  had  a  chance  to  listen  to  his  famous  song ,  and 
it  was  the  event  of  the  summer  in  the  woods.  Full  of  trills,  runs,  and 
grace  notes,  it  was  a  tinkling,  rippling  roundelay.  It  made  me  think 
of  the  song  of  the  Ruby-crowned  Kinglet,  the  volume  and  ringing 
quality  of  both  being  startling  from  birds  of  their  size.  But  while 
the  Kinglet's  may  be  less  hampered  by  considerations  of  tune,  the 
Wren's  song  has  a  more  appealing  human  character.  It  is  like  the  bird 
himself.  The  dark  swamps  are  made  glad  by  the  joyous,  wonderful 
song.  Florence  A.  Merriam. 

724*  Cistothonis  stellaris  (Licht.).  Short-billed  Marsh  Wren. 
Ad. — Entire  upper  parts  streaked  with  white,  black,  and  ochraceous-bulf ; 
wings  and  tail  barred ;  under  parts  white,  washed 
with  ochraceous-buff  on  the  breast,  sides,  and 
under  tail-coverts.  L.,  4-00 ;  W.,  1-75 ;  T.,  1-41 ; 
B.,  -42. 

Range. — Eastern  North  America;  breeds  as  fur 
north  as  Manitoba  and  Massachusetts;  winters 
from  the  Gulf  States  southward. 

Washington,  very  rare  T.  V.,  two  instances,     Fio.  111. —Short-billed 
o.      o.  C3   D  i.  1/?     r^  Marsh  Wren.  (Natu- 

May.   Sing  Sing,  rare  S.  R.,  to  Oct.  16.    Cam-  ralsize.) 

bridge,  locally  common  S.  R.,  May  15  to  Oct.  1. 

Nest^  globular,  the  entrance  on  one  side,  of  grasses,  lined  with  plant  down, 
on  or  near  the  groimd,  in  a  tussock  of  tall  grass.  Eggs,,  six  to  eight,  pure 
white,  rarely  with  a  few  lavender  spots,  -62  x  -47.  " 

This  bustling,  energetic  little  creature  will  much  more  often  be 
heard  than  seen.  Its  ordinary  call-note,  like  the  sound  of  two  pebbles 
stmck  together,  may  be  heard  in  a  dozen  directions  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  before  one  of  the  birds  comes  in  view,  so  careful  are  they  to 
keep  concealed  among  the  protecting  sedge.   The  ordinary  song  of 
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the  species  has  much  the  same  timbre  as  the  call-note ;  it  resembles  the 

syllables  chap  chap — chap-chap^  chap  chap-chap-chap-p-p-mrr  ; 

but  during  the  height  of  the  love  season  it  vents  its  feelings  in  a  much 
more  ambitious  refrain,  one  which,  while  it  is  everywhere  varied  and  in 
parts  very  musical,  is  still  conspicuous  for  the  amount  of  chappering 
that  enters  into  its  composition.  While  singing,  it  is  usually  seen 
clinging  to  the  side  of  some  tall  swaying  reed  with  its  tail  bent  for- 
ward so  far  as  almost  to  touch  the  head,  thus  exhibiting  in  an  exag- 
gerated manner  a  characteristic  attitude  of  all  the  Wrens. 

This  is  less  a  species  of  the  deep-water  marshes  than  is  the  long- 
billed  member  of  the  genus,  and  often  it  will  be  found  in  places 
that  are  little  more  than  damp  meadows.  It  is  remarkably  mouselike 
in  its  habits  and  movements,  and  can  be  flushed  only  with  extreme 
difficulty.  Eenest  E.  Thompson. 

725*  Cistothonis  palnstris  (  WiU.).  Lono-billed  Marsh  Wbbn. 
Ad. — Crown  olive-brown,  blacker  on  the  sides,  a  white  line  over  the  eye ; 

back  black,  streaked  with  white ;  rump  cin- 
naraon-brown;  wings  and  tail  barred;  un- 
der parts  white ;  sides  washed  with  grayish 
brown.   L.,  5-20;  W.,  1-95;  T.,  1*68;  B.,  -52. 

Bange. — Eastern  North  America;  breeds 
from  the  Gulf  States  to  Manitoba  and  Massa- 
chusetts ;  winters  from  the  Gulf  States,  and 

Fio.  112.-Long-billed  Marsh    ^^^^"^  southward  to  Mexico. 

Wren.   (Natural  size.)  Washington,  very  numerous  S.  R.,  Apl. 

30  to  Oct.  30.  Sing  Sing,  common  S.  K., 
May  10  to  Oct.  28.  Cambridge,  locally  abundant  S.  R.,  May  15  to  Oct.; 
sometimes  a  few  winter. 

Nest^  globular,  the  entrance  at  one  side,  of  coarse  grasses,  reed  stalks,  etc., 
lined  with  fine  grasses,  attaclied  to  reeds  or  bushes.  Eggs^  five  to  nine,  uni- 
form, minutely  speckled  or  thickly  marked  with  cinnamon-  or  olive-brown, 
•65  X  -49. 

If  you  would  make  the  acquaintance  of  this  Marsh  Wren,  you  have 
only  to  visit  his  home  in  the  cat-tails  and  tall,  reedy  grasses  bordering 
rivers,  creeks,  and  sloughs.  It  will  be  unnecessary  to  announce  your- 
self ;  he  will  know  of  your  presence  long  before  yon  know  of  his,  and 
from  the  inner  chambers  of  his  dwelling  will  proceed  certain  scolding, 
calking  notes  before  this  nervous,  excitable  bit  of  feathered  life  ap- 
pears on  his  threshold.  With  many  flourishes  of  the  tail  and  much 
bobbing  and  attitudinizing,  he  inquires  your  business,  but  before  you 
have  had  time  enough  to  inspect  him  he  has  darted  back  into  his 
damp  retreats,  and  you  can  tell  of  his  frequently  changing  position 
only  by  his  scolding,  grumbling  notes. 

All  this  time  his  neighbors— and  he  generally  has  numbers  of 
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them — have  doubtless  been  charming  you  with  their  rippling,  bub- 
bling, gurgling  song.  It  is  quite  beyond  their  control;  they  seem 
filled  to  overflowing  with  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  music.  Some- 
times, like  a  mine  of  melody,  it  explodes  within  them  and  lifts  them 
from  the  dark  recesses  of  the  flags  up  into  the  air  above. 

725b*  C*  p.  griSBua  Brewat.  Worthington's  Marsh  Wren.— 
"Black  of  upper  parta  much  duller  and  less  extended  than  in  palustris,  usu- 
ally confined  to  the  extreme  sides  of  the  crown  and  a  short,  narrow  area  in 
the  middle  of  the  back,  and  in  extreme  specimens  almost  wholly  absent. 
Brown  of  sides,  flanks,  and  upper  parta  pale  and  grayisli.  Bark  markings  of 
the  under  tail-coverts,  flanks,  sides,  and  breast  faint,  confused,  and  incon- 
spicuous, sometimes  practically  wanting."  W.,  1*80 ;  T.,  1*53 ;  B.,  '50  (Brew- 
ster, Auk,  X,  1893,  p.  218). 

Bange. — Coast  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 

785*  !•  C*  p*  martaniB  (Scott).  Marianas  Marsh  Wren.— Similar 
to  C.  palvstria^  but  with  the  upper  parts  darker,  the  sides  and  flanks  of  about 
the  same  color  as  the  rump ;  the  under  tail-covcrts,  and  sometimes  the  breast, 
barred  or  spotted  with  black.    W.,  1*85 ;  T.,  1-75 ;  B.,  -52. 

iiJaw^e.— Gulf  coast  of  Florida,  and  probably  westward  to  Louisiana. 

Family  CEETHUDiE.  Creepers. 

This  is  an  Old- World  family,  numbering  about  twelve  species,  of 
which  only  one  is  found  in  America.  Our  bird  and  its  several  races 
belong  t^  the  northern  group  containing  the  species  with  stiffened 
tails.  It  is  a  true  tree-creeper,  and,  like  a  Woodpecker,  uses  its  tail 
as  a  prop  in  climbing. 

726.  Certhia  iluiiiliarls  amerieana  (Bonap.).  Brown  Creeper. 
(See  Fig.  56.)  Ad. — Upper  parts  mixed  white,  fuscous,  and  ochraceous-buff ; 
riimp  pale  rufous ;  win^  with  a  band  of  crcam-buft";  tail  pale  grayish 
brown,  the  feathers  stiffened  and  sharply  pointed;  under  parts  white;  bill 
slightly  curved.   L.,  5-6H ;  W.,  2-56 ;  T.,  2-65 ;  B.,  -63. 

Range. — Eastern  North  America ;  breeds  from  Minnesota  and  Maine  north- 
ward, and  southward  in  AUeghanies  to  North  Carolina ;  winters  from  Canada 
to  Gulf  States. 

Washington,  common  W.  V.,  Sept.  25  to  Apl.  25.  Sinir  Sing,  tolerably 
common  W.  V.,  Sept.  20  to  May  7.  Cambridge,  common  T.  V.,  rather  com- 
mon W.  v..  Sept  25  to  May  1. 

iVd«<,  of  twigs,  strips  of  bark,  bits  of  dead  wood,  moss,  etc.,  placed  behind 
the  loose  bark  of  a  tree.  Eggs.,  Ave  to  eiorht,  white,  spotted  and  speckled 
with  cinnamon-  or  nifous-brown  and  lavender,  chiefly  in  a  wreath  at  the 
larger  and,  -62  x  -47  (Brewster,  Bull.  Nutt.  Cm.  Club,  iv,  1879,  p.  199). 

The  facts  in  the  case  will,  doubtless  show  that  the  patient,  plod- 
ding Brown  Creeper  is  searching  for  the  insects,  eggs,  and  larvae  which 
are  hidden  in  crevicos  in  the  bark  ;  but  after  watching  him  for  several 
minutes  one  becomes  impressed  with  the  thought  that  bQ.\!ia&\RR.\»Ni?v^ 
20 
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only  thing  in  the  world  he  ever  cared  for,  and  that  his  one  object  in 
life  is  to  find  it.  Ignoring  you  completely,  with  scarcely  a  pause,  he 
winds  his  way  in  a  preoccupied,  near-sighted  manner  up  a  tree  trunk. 
Having  finally  reached  the  top  of  his  spiral  staircase,  one  might  sup- 
pose he  would  rest  long  enough  to  survey  his  surroundings,  but  like  a 
bit  of  loosened  bark  he  drops  off  to  the  base  of  the  nearest  tree  and 
resumes  his  never-ending  task. 

He  has  no  time  to  waste  in  words,  but  occasionally,  without  stop- 
ping in  his  rounds,  he  utters  a  few  screepingy  squeaky  notes,  which 
are  about  as  likely  to  attract  attention  as  he  is  himself.  As  for  song, 
one  would  say  it  was  quite  out  of  the  question ;  but  Mr.  Brewster,*  in 
his  biography  of  this  bird,  tells  us  that  in  its  summer  home,  amid 
this  northern  spruces  and  firs,  it  has  an  exquisitely  pure,  tender  song 
of  four  notes,  "  the  first  of  moderate  pitch,  the  second  lower  and  less 
emphatic,  the  third  rising  again,  and  the  last  abruptly  falling,  but 
dying  away  in  an  indescribably  plaintive  cadence,  like  the  soft  sigh  of 
the  wind  among  the  pine  boughs." 

Family  Parbd^.  Nuthatches  and  Tits. 

Two  well-marked  subfamilies  are  included  here,  the  SittincBy  or 
Nuthatches,  and  ParincBj  or  Chickadees.  They  are  distributed  through- 
out the  temperate  parts  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  About  twenty 
species  of  Nuthatches  are  known,  of  which  four  are  American.  They 
are  all  climbers,  but,  unlike  the  Woodpeckers  and  Creepers,  climb 
downward  as  well  as  upward,  and  do  not  use  their  tails,  as  a  support. 
Their  name  is  derived  from  their  habit  of  wedging  nuts  (with  our 
species,  usually  beechnuts)  in  a  crevice  in  the  bark  and  then  hatching 
them  by  repeated  strokes  with  their  bill. 

The  subfamily  Parinm  contains  some  seventy-five  species,  of  which 
no  less  than  fifty,  including  the  thirteen  North  American  species,  be- 
long in  the  genus  Pania,  Both  our  Nuthatches  and  Chickadees  are 
migratory  at  the  northern  parts  of  their  range.  After  the  migration 
they  are  generally  found  in  small  groups,  composed  probably  of  the 
members  of  a  family,  which  wander  through  the  woods  within  certain 
definite  limits. 

KEY  TO  THE  SPECIES. 

A.  Throat  black. 

a.  Crown  brown:  sides  chestnut   740.  Hudsonian  Chickadee. 

h.  Crown  black ;  outer  margin  of  greater  wing-covcrts  distinctly  whitish  ; 

wing  generally  over  2-50    785.  Chickadee. 

c.  Crown  black;  greater  wing-coverts  without  white  margins;  wing  under 

2-50    736.  Carolina  Chickadee. 


•  BuU.  Nutt.  Om.  Club,  iv,  1879,  pp.  199-209. 
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B.  Throat  not  black, 
a.  Under  parts  more  or  less  washed  with  rufous;  a  black  or  gray  streak 


h.  Under  parts  white  or  whitish ;  under  tail-coverts  more  or  less  rufous ;  tail 
with  white  spots. 

727.  White-breasted  Nuthatch.   727ft.  Florida  Nuthatch. 
c.  Under  parts  white  or  whitish ;  flanks  with  rufous ;  no  white  in  the  tail ; 


d.  Whole  top  of  the  head  brown  ....  729.  Bbown-headed  Nuthatch. 

787*  Sitta  earolinensis  Lath.  White-breasted  Nuthatch.  Ad. 
6  . — Top  of  the  head  and  front  part  of  the  back  shining  black ;  rest  of  the 
upper, parts  bluish  gray;  inner  secondaries  bluish  gray,  marked  with  black ; 
wiijg-coverts  and  quills  tipped  with  whitish ;  outer  tail-feathers  black,  with 
white  patches  near  their  tips ;  middle  ones  bluish  gray ;  sides  of  the  head  and 
under  parts  white;  lower  belly  and  under  tail-coverts  mixed  with  rufous. 
Ad.  9  .—Similar,  but  the  black  of  the  head  and  back  veiled  by  bluish  gray. 
L.,  6  07 ;  W.,  3-48 ;  T.,  1-92;  B.,  -76. 

Ran^e. — Eastern  North  America;  breeds  from  the  Gulf  States  to  Minne- 
sota and  New  Brunswick ;  generally  resident  throughout  its  range. 

Washington,  common  T.  V.  and  W.  V.,  less  common  S.  R.  Sing  Sing, 
common  P.  R.  Cambridge,  P.  R.,  rare  in  summer,  uncommon  in  winter,  com- 
mon in  migrations ;  most  numerous  in  Oct  and  Nov. 

Nest^  of  feathers,  leaves,  etc.,  in  a  hole  in  a  tree  or  stump.  Eggs^  five  to 
eight,  white  or  creamy  white,  thickly  and  rather  evenly  spotted  and  speckled 
with  rufous  and  lavender,  '75  x  -57. 

When  the  cares  of  a  family  devolve  upon  him,  the  Nuthatch 
eschews  all  society  and  rarely  ventures  far  from  his  forest  home.  But 
in  the  winter  I  believe  even  the  birds  are  affected  by  the  oppressive 
loneliness ;  the  strangers  of  summer  become  for  a  time  boon  compan- 
ions, and  we  find  Downy  Woodpeckers,  Chickadees,  and  Nuthatches 
wandering  about  the  woods  or  visiting  the  orchards  on  apparently  the 
best  of  terms.  , 

P'ew  birds  are  easier  to  identify:  the  Woodpecker  pecks,  the 
Chickadee  calls  chickadee^^  while  the  Nuthatch,  running  up  and 
down  the  tree  trunks,  assumes  attitudes  no  bird  outside  his  family 
would  think  of  attempting.  His  powers  of  speech  are  in  no  wise 
disturbed  by  his  often  inverted  position,  and  he  accompanies  his 
erratic  clamberings  by  a  conversational  twitter  or  occasionally  a  loud, 
nasal  yank^  yank^  which  frequently  tells  us  of  his  presence  before  we 
see  him. 

He  is  not  too  absorbed  in  his  business  to  have  a  mild  interest  in 
yours,  and  he  may  pause  a  moment  to  look  you  over  in  a  calm  kind  of 
way,  Which  somehow  makes  one  feel  that  perhaps,  after  all,  Nuthatches 
are  of  as  much  importance  as  we.  But  his  curiosity  is  soon  satisfied ; 
affairs  are  evidently  pressing,  and  with  a  yan/r,  yan^•,  ho  resumes  his 


through  tlie  eye 


728.  Red-breasted  Nuthatch. 


head  crested 


731.  Tufted  Titmouse. 
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search  for  certain  tidbits  in  the  shape  of  grubs  or  insects'  eggs  hidden 
in  the  bark. 

There  is  such  a  lack  of  sentiment  in  the  Nuthatch's  character,  he 
seems  so  matter-of-fact  in  all  his  ways,  that  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
him  indulging  in  anything  like  song.  But  even  he  can  not  withstand 
the  all-conquering  influences  of  spring,  and  at  that  season  he  raises 
his  voice  in  a  peculiar  monotone — a  tenor  hah-hah-hah-hah-hah — 
sounding  strangely  like  mirthless  laughter. 

7871>«  S«  G*  atkinsi  Scott.  Florida  White-breasted  Nuthatch. — 
Similar  to  the  preceding,  but  somewhat  smaller,  the  wing-coverts  and  quills 
but  slightly  or  not  at  all  tipped  \^th  whitish,  the  9  with  the  top  of  the  head 
and  nape  black,  as  in  the  6  .   W.,  3-32 ;  T.,  1-80;  B.,  -70. 

Range. — Florida,  northward  on  the  Atlantic  coast  to  southern  South  Caro- 
lina. 

788.  Sitta  canadensis  Linn.  Bed-breasted  Nuthatch.  Ad.  ^ . — 
Top  of  the  head  and  a  wide  dripe  through  the  eye  to  the  nape  shining  black ; 

a  white  line  over  the  eye ;  upper  parts 
bluish  gray;  no  black  marks  on  the 
secondaries;  outer  tail-feathers  black, 
with  white  patches  near  their  tips; 
middle  ones  bluish  gray ;  throat  white ; 
rest  of  the  under  parts  ochraceovs-bvff  or  rufou8. 
Ad.  9  .—Similar,  but  the  top  of  the  head  and  stripe 
through  the  eye  bluish  gray,  like  the  back ;  under 
parts  paler.   L.,  4-62 ;  W.,  2-66 ;  T.,  1*58 ;  B.,  -50. 
^^tl^LT^tnr:^^^)     ^  Range.-M  America ;  breeds  fr^m  Mani- 
toba  and  Maine  northward,  and  southward  along 
the  AUeghanies  to  North  Carolina ;  winters  from  about  the  southern  limit  of 
its  breeding  range  to  the  Gulf  States. 

Washington,  irregularly  abundant  W.  V.,  sometimes  rare,  Sept.  15  to  May 
10.  Sing  Sing,  irregular  W.  V.,  Aug.  8  to  May  8.  Cambridge,  irregular  T.  V. 
and  W.  v.,  Sept.  15  to  Nov.  25 ;  Nov.  25  to  Apl.  1,  or  rarely  May  5. 

Nest^  of  grasses,  in  a  hole  in  a  tree  or  stump.  Eggs^  four  to  six,  white  or 
creamy  white,  speckled  with  cinnamon-,  rufous-brown,  and  lavender,  '60  x  '47. 

While  resembling  the  White-breasted  Nuthatch,  this  more  northern 
species  differs  from  it  sufficiently  both  in  notes  and  appearance  to  be 
easily  distinguished,  lis  black  face-stripe  is  a  noticeable  character, 
while  to  the  trained  ear  its  higher,  finer,  more  nasal,  slightly  drawled 
yna,  yna  is  quite  unlike  the  White-breast's  vigorous  yank^  yank.  The 
Red-breast  has  an  evident  partiality  for  pine  trees,  and  may  be  seen 
hovering  about  the  cones  while  looking  for  a  foothold  from  which  to 
extract  their  seeds. 


729.  Sitta  pnsilla  {Lath.).  Brown-headed  Nuthatch.  Ad.—1oi^ 
and  back  of  the  head  dark  grayish  brown  ;  a  whitish  patch  on  the  nape;  no 
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white  .over  the  eye ;  rest  of  upper  parts  bluish  gray ;  outer  tail-feathers  black, 
tipped  with  grayish,  middle  ones  bluish  gray ;  under  parts  grayish  white. 
L.,  4-50 ;  W.,  2-60 ;  T.,  125 ;  B.,  -52. 

Jiange— South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States,  north  to  Virginia ;  accidentally 
to  Missouri  and  New  York. 

Mst^  of  feathers,  grasses,  etc.,  generally  neal*  the  ground,  in  a  hole  in  a  tree 
or  stump.  JSggs,  five  to  six,  white  or  creamy  white,  heavily  spotted  or  blotched 
with  cinnamon-  or  olive-brown,  '56  x  '46. 

This  little  Nuthatch,  the  Red-cockaded  Woodpecker,  and  Pine 
Warbler,  are  characteristic  birds  of  the  great  pineries  in  our  Southern 
States.  Frequently  they  are  found  associated.  The  Woodpeckers 
generally  keep  to  the  tree  tops,  the  Warblers  live  on  or  near  the  ground, 
while  the  Nuthatches  scramble  actively  about  from  the  base  of  the 
trunk  to  the  terminal  twigs.  The  only  note  I  have  heard  them  utter 
is  a  conversational  tnee,  inee.  They  are  talkative  sprites,  and,  like  a 
group  of  school  children,  each  one  chatters  away  without  paying  the 
slightest  attention  to  what  his  companions  are  saying. 

731.  Pams  bicolor  (Linn.).  Tufted  Titmouse.  Forehead 
black ;  rest  of  the  upper  parts,  wings,  and  tail  gray ;  under  parts  whitish ; 
sides  washed  with  rufous ;  a  conspicu- 
ous crest  L.,  6-00;  W.,  3-10;  T.,  2*70; 
B.,  -42. 

Range.  —  Eastern  United  States ; 
breeds  from  the  Gulf  States  to  southern 
Iowa  and  northern  New  Jersey ;  resi- 
dent throughout  its  breeding  range. 

Washington,  very  common  P.  R., 
more  so  in  winter. 

Nest^  of  leaves,  moss,  strips  of  bark, 
feathers,  etc.,  in  Woodpeckers'  deserted 
holes,  stumps,  etc.  Eggs^  five  to  eight, 
white  or  creamy  white,  rather  coarsely 
and  evenly  marked  with  rufous-brown,  Fig.  114.— Tufted  Titmouse.  (Natural 
•71  X  -55.  > 

The  Tufted  Titmouse  is  a  bird  of  very  general  distribution  in  wood- 
lands, where  its  presence  is  always  made  known  by  its  notes.  Its  com- 
mon call  is  a  loud,  clearly  whistled  peto,  peto^  peto,  peto^  which  may  be 
repeated  by  the  same  individual  for  hours  at  a  time.  Occasionally  the 
key  is  changed,  and  at  first  the  notes  are  decidedly  pleasing,  but  the 
bird  finally  wearies  one  by  its  monotonous  repetition. 

It  utters  also  other  whistled  calls,  and  a  de-de-de-de,  much  like  the 
notes  of  the  Chickadee,  though  somewhat  louder  and  hoarser. 

The  Tufted  Tit  is  not  a  shy  bird  and  may  be  approached  with  ease. 
Its  conspicuous  crest  is  an  excellent  field  mark. 
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735*  Pams  atrieapilliui  (Linn.),  Chickadee.  (See  Fig.  57,  b.) 
Ad. — Top  of  the  head,  nape,  and  throat  shining  black ;  sides  of  the  head  and 
neck  white ;  back  ashy ;  outer  vanes  of  greater  wing-coverts  distinctly  nuir- 
gined  with  white ;  wing  and  tail-feathers  margined  with  whitish ;  breast 
white ;  belly  and  sides  washed  with  cream-bulf.  L.,  5*27 ;  W.,  2*53 ;  T.,  2-48 ; 
B.,  -87. 

Bange. — Eastern  North  America ;  breeds  from  southern  Illinois  and  Penn- 
sylvania northward  to  Labrador,  and  southward  along  the  Alleghanies  to 
North  Carolina;  in  winter  migrates  a  short  distance  below  the  southern  limit 
of  its  breeding  range. 

Washington,  rare  and  irregular  W.  V.,  Dec.  to  A'pl.  15.  Sing  Sing,  toler- 
ably common  P.  K.  Cambridge,  very  common  P.  R.,  more  numerous  in  fall 
and  winter. 

Neat^  of  moss,  grasses,  feathers,  and  plant  down,  in  old  stumps,  holes  in 
trees,  etc.,  not  more  than  fifteen  feet  up.  Eggs^  five  to  eight,  whit«,  spotted 
and  speckled,  chiefiy  at  the  larger  end,  with  cinnamon-  or  rufous-brown, 
•60  X  -48. 

When  most  birds  were  strangers  to  me,  I  remember  thinking  what 
a  blessing  it  would  be  if  every  one  spoke  his  name  as  plainly  as  does 
this  animated  bunch  of  black  and  white  feathers.  No  need  of  a  text- 
book to  discover  his  name;  with  winning  confidence  he  introduced 
himself,  and  probably  for  this  reason  he  has  always  been  my  best 
friend  among  birds.  I  never  ^  ^  fl 
hear  his  voice  in  the  woods    p.  I       I  ^ 


it 


without  answering  him : 
Soon  he  comes  to  me,  mildly  inquisitive  at  first,  looking  about  for  the 
friend  or  foe  whose  call  has  attracted  him.  In  an  unconcerned  way 
he  hops  from  limb  to  limb,  whistling  softly  the  while,  picking  an  in- 
sect's egg  from  beneath  a  leaf  here  or  larva  from  a  crevice  in  the  bark 
there,  all  the  time  performing  acrobatic  feats  of  which  an  accom- 
plished gymnast  might  be  proud.  Finally  his  curiosity  becomes 
aroused,  he  ceases  feeding,  ard  gives  his  entire  attention  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  bird  who  so  regularly  replies  to  him.  Hopping  down  to 
a  limb  within  three  feet  of  my  head,  he  regards  me  with  puzzled  in- 
tentness ;  his  little  black  eyes  twinkle  with  intelligence,  he  changes 
his  call,  and  questions  me  with  a  series  of  chick-a-dees,  liquid  gurgles, 
and  odd  chuckling  notes  which  it  is  beyond  my  power  to  answer,  and 
finally,  becoming  discouraged,  he  refuses  to  renew  our  whistled  con- 
versation and  retreats  to  the  woods. 

On  two  occasions  Chickadees  have  flown  down  and  perched  upon 
my  hand.  During  the  few  seconds  they  remained  there  I  became  rigid 
with  the  emotion  of  this  novel  experience.  It  was  a  mark  of  con- 
fidence which  seemed  to  initiate  me  into  the  ranks  of  woodland 
dwellers. 
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786*  Panis  earolinensis  Aud.  Carolina  Chickadee.— Similar  to 
the  preceding  tjpecies,  but  smaller ;  greater  wing-coverts  not  margined  with 
whitish;  wing  and  tail-feathers  with  less  white  on  their  outer  vanes.  L., 
4  06-4-75;  W.,  2-20-2-48;  T.,  1-88-2-12;  B.,  •30--32. 

Mange. — Southeastern  United  States,  north  to  middle  New  Jersey  and 
Illinois;  resident  from  southern  New  Jersey  southward. 

"Washington,  very  common  P.  R,  particularly  in  winter. 

Niest,  of  grasses,  fine  strips  of  bark,  feathers,  hair,  etc.,  in  holes  in  trees, 
stumps,  etc.   J^ggs^  five  to  eight,  similar  in  color  to  those  of  P.  atricapillus. 

My  experience  with  this  southern  Chickadee  has  been  confined 
largely  to  Florida.  There  I  found  it  a  comparatively  shy  bird,  with 
notes  quite  unlike  those  of  P.  atricapillus.  Instead  of  the  two  clear 
whistles  which  atricapillus  in  New  Jersey  utters,  the  Florida  bird  re- 
[leats  four  rather  tremulous  notes,  and  there  is  also  a  substantial  differ- 
ence in  its  other  calls,  one  of  which  resembles  the  words  my  watcher 
ket/f  my  watcher  key. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Richmond  writes  me  that  at  Washington  the  chick-d-dee 
call  of  earolinensis  is  higher  pitched  and  more  hurriedly  given  than 
that  of  atricapillus^  and  that  the  whistle  consists  of  three  notes. 

Writing  from  the  mountains  of  North  Carolina,  where  both  spe- 
cies occur  together,  Mr.  Brewster  says :  "  In  one  place  a  male  of  each 
species  was  singing  in  the  same  tree,  the  low,  plaintive  tswee-dee-twsee- 
dee  of  the  P,  earolinensis^  contrasting  sharply  with  the  ringing  te-derry 
of  its  more  northern  cousin  "  (The  Auk,  vol.  iii,  1886,  p.  177). 

740*  Pams  hndsonlcos  Forst.  Hxjdsoniax  Chickadee.  Ad.— 
Crown  dull,  dark  brownish  gray ;  back  brownish  ashy ;  wings  and  tail  gray- 
ish; throat  black;  ear-coverts,  sides  of  the  neck,  breast,  and  belly  white; 
sides  rufous. 

Range. — Northern  North  America,  from  Nova  Scotia,  northern  New  Eng- 
land, and  northern  Michigan  northward;  south  in  winter  rarely  to  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Cambridge,  rare,  perhaps  only  casual,  W.  V.,  Nov.  1  to  Apl.  1. 

Nest^  of  moss  and  felted  fur,  in  holes  in  trees  and  stumps.  Eggs^  six  to 
seven,  not  distinguishable  from  those  of  P.  atricapillus^      x  '50. 

This  northeni  Chickadee  is  frequently  found  associated  with  P, 
atricapillus^  which  it  resembles  in  habits,  though  its  notes  are  quite 
unlike  the  notes  of  that  species. 

Family  SYLviro^.   Old- World  Warblers,  Kinglets,  and 

GNATCATCHERS. 

This  family  is  divided  into  three  subfamilies :  (1)  The  StjlviincB^  or 
Old- World  Warblers,  numbering  one  hundred  species,  confined  exclu- 
sively to  the  Old  World,  with  the  exception  of  one  species  found  in 
Alaska;  (2)  the  Begulince,  or  Kinglets,  of  which  three  of  the  seven 
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known  species  are  found  in  the  New  World ;  (3)  the  Polioptilinm,  or 
Gnatcatchers,  an  American  group  containing  about  fifteen  species, 
three  of  which  are  found  in  the  United  States. 

The  Kinglets  and  Gnatcatchers  are  active  little  birds,  and  con- 
stantly flit  from  limb  to  limb  in  their  search  for  food.  They  are  pos- 
sessed of  decided  character,  build  remarkably  beautiful  nests,  and  some 
species  are  noteworthy  songsters. 

KEY  TO  THE  SPECIES. 

A.  With  a  bright-colored  crest 

a.  Crest  ruby,  without  black  .  .  749.  Ruby-crownkd  Kinglet  (Ad.  4  ). 
h.  Crest  yellow,  or  orange  and  yellow,  bordered  by  black. 

748.  GOLDBN-OBOWNED  KiNOLET. 

B.  Without  a  colored  crest. 

a.  Back  ashy  blue ;  outer  t^il-feathcrs  white. 

751.  Blue-gray  Gnatcatcher. 
h.  Back  olive-green ;  no  white  in  tail.  Ruby-crowned  Kinglet  (  9  and  im.). 

748*  Re^ulus  satrapa  lAcht,  Golden-crowned  Kinglet.  Ad.  6 . 

— Center  of  crown  bright  reddish  orange,  bordered  by  yellow  and  black ;  a 
whitish  line  over  the  eye;  rest  of  upper  parts  olive-green;  wings  and  tail 
fuscous,  margined  with  olivo-grcen  ;  tail  slightly 
forked ;  uuder  parts  soiled  whitish.  Ad.  9 . — Sim- 
ilar, but  crown  without  orauge,  its  center  bright 
yellow,  bordered  on  either  side  by  black.  L.,  4-07 ; 
W.,  2-14;  T.,1-75;  B.,  -28. 

Eange.—^orth.  America;  breeds  from  the 
northern  United  States  northward,  and  southward 
along  the  Rockies  into  Mexico,  and  in  the  Alle- 
ghanics  to  North  Carolina :  winters  from  the 
'  ISngletT  ^Natural  sizeo"  southern  limit  of  its  breeding  range  to  the  Gulf 
States. 

Washington,  abundant  W.  V.,  Oct.  5  to  Apl.  27.  Sing  Sing,  common 
"W.  v.,  Sept.  20  to  Apl.  28.  Cambridge,  very  common  T.  V.,  common  W.  V., 
Sept.  20  to  Apl.  25. 

Nest^  generally  pensile,  of  green  mosses,  lined  with  fine  strips  of  soft  inner 
bark,  fine  black  rootlets,  and  feathers,  in  coniferous  trees,  six  to  sixty  feet 
from  the  ground.  Eggs^  nine  to  ten,  creamy  white  to  muddy  cream-color, 
speckled  and  blotched  with  pale  wood-brown,  and,  rarely,  faint  lavender, 
•55  X  -44.    (See  Brewster,  Auk,  v,  1888,  p.  337.) 

This  Kinglet  resembles  in  habits  its  Ruby-crowned  cousin,  with 
which  during  the  migrations  it  is  frequently  associated.  Its  notes, 
however,  are  quite  unlike  those  of  that  species,  its  usual  call-note  being 
a  fine,  high  ti-ti,  audible  only  to  practiced  ears.  In  his  extended  ac- 
count of  the  nesting  habits  of  this  species,  as  observed  by  him  in 
Worcester  County,  Mass.  (Auk,  I.  c),  Mr.  Brewster  writes  that  its  song 
"  begins  with  a  succession  of  five  or  six  fine,  shrill,  high-pitched,  some- 
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what  faltering  notes,  and  ends  with  a  short,  rapid,  rather  explosive 
warble.  The  opening  notes  are  given  in  a  rising  key,  but  the  song 
falls  rapidly  at  the  end.  The  whole  may  be  expressed  as  follows :  tzeej 
tzee,  tzee,  tzee,  ti^  ti,  ter,  ii'ti-ti'ti" 

Muffled  in  its  thick  coat  of  feathers,  the  diminutive  Goldcrest 
braves  our  severest  winters,  living  evidence  that,  given  an  abundance 
of  food,  temperature  is  a  secondary  factor  in  a  bird's  existence. 

749*  Beg^iis  calendula  (Linn.).  Subt-cbowned  Kinglet.  (See 
Fig.  58,  a.)  Ad.  6 . — Cro^n  with  a  partly  concealed  crest  of  bright  red ;  rest 
of  upper  parts  grayish  olive-green,  brighter  on  the  rump ;  wings  and  tail  fus- 
cous, edged  with  olive-green ;  two  whitish  wing-bars ;  tail  slightly  forked^ 
the  middle  feathers  shortest ;  under  parts  soiled  whitish,  more  or  less  tinged 
with  huffy.  Ad.  9  and  Jm. — Similar,  but  without  the  red  crown-patch.  L., 
4-41 ;  W.,  2-24 ;  T.,  1-73 ;  B.,  -29. 

Bemarhs. — Females  and  young  are  warblerlike  in  general  appearance,  but 
note  the  short  first  primary,  barely  one  inch  in  length. 

^w<7e.— North  America;  breeds  from  the  northern  border  of  the  United 
States  northward ;  winters  from  South  Carolina  southward  into  Mexico. 

Washington,  abundant  T.  V.,  Apl.  5  to  May  10 ;  Sept.  25  to  Nov.  1 ;  occa- 
sionally winters.  Sing  Sing,  common  T.  V.,  Apl.  8  to  May  18 ;  Sept.  16  to 
Nov.  3.  Cambridge,  rather  common  T.  V.,  Apl.  10  to  May  5;  Oct.  10  to 
Nov.  5. 

Ifest^  usually  semipensile,  of  moss,  fine  strips  of  bark,  neatly  interwoven, 
lined  with  feathers,  in  coniferous  trees,  twelve  to  thirty  feet  from  the  ground. 
Eggs^  five  to  nine,  dull  whitish  or  pale  bufty,  faintly  speckled  or  spotted  with 
pale  brown,  chiefly  at  the  larger  end,  '55  x  '43  (Davie). 

When  the  leaves  begin  to  turn  you  will  notice  numerous  very 
small,  olive-green  birds  flitting  about  the  terminal  twigs  of  the  trees 
and  lower  growth,  in  the  woods,  orchards,  or  hedgerows.  They  re- 
semble Warblers,  but  are  much  tamer — you  can  almost  touch  them — 
and  have  a  habit  of  nervously  flitting  their  wings  every  few  seconds, 
perhaps  accompanying  the  action  by  a  wrenlike  scolding  note.  You 
will  not  often  hear  them  sing  at  this  season,  and  there  is  little  in  their 
voice  or  appearance  to  tell  you  that  they  are  among  the  most  famous 
of  feathered  songstei:g. 

The  May  morning  when  first  I  heard  this  Kinglet's  song  is  among 
the  most  memorable  of  my  early  ornithological  experiences.  The 
bird  was  in  the  tree  tops  in  the  most  impassable  bit  of  woods  near  my 
home,  The  longer  and  more  eagerly  I  followed  the  unseen  singer  the 
greater  the  mystery  became.  It  seemed  impossible  that  a  bird  which 
I  supposed  was  at  least  as  large  as  a  Bluebird  could  escape  observation 
in  the  partly  leaved  trees.  The  song  was  mellow  and  flutelike,  and 
loud  enough  to  be  heard  several  hundred  yards ;  an  intricate  warblfr 
past  imitation  or  description,  and  rendered  so  admirably  that  I  never 
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hear  it  now  without  feeling  an  impulse  to  applaud.  The  bird  is  so 
small,  the  song  so  rich  and  full,  that  one  is  reminded  of  a  chorister 
with  the  voice  of  an  adult  soprano.  To  extend  the  comparison,  one 
watches  this  gifted  but  unconscious  musician  flitting  about  the  trees 
with  somewhat  the  feeling  that  one  observes  the  choir-boy  doffing  his 
surplice  and  joining  his  comrades  for  a  game  of  tag. 

751*  Polioptila>C8Bnilea(Zmn.).  Blue-gray  Gnatcatgheb.  (See 
Fig.  58,  b.)  Ad,  6 . — Upper  parts  bluish  gray ;  forehead  and  front  of  the  head 
narrowly  bordered  by  black ;  wings  edged  with  grayish,  the  secondaries  bor- 
dered with  whitish ;  outer  tail-feathers  white,  changing  gradually  until  the 
middle  ones  are  black ;  under  parts  dull  grayish  white.  Ad,  9 . — Similar, 
but  without  the  black  on  the  head.   L.,  4-60 ;  W.,  2-05 ;  T.,  2-00 ;  B.,  -40. 

i&x;7^«.— Eastern  United  States ;  breeds  from  the  Gulf  States  to  northern 
Illinois,  southern  Ontario,  and  New  Jersey,  and  wanders  rarely  to  Minnesota 
and  Maine ;  winters  from  Florida  southward. 

Washington,  rather  common  S.  R.,  Apl.  5  to  Sept. 

Mst^  of  .tendrils,  fine  strips  of  bark,  and  fine  grasses  firmly  interwoven 
and  covered  externally  with  lichens,  on  a  horizontal  branch  or  in  a  crotch, 
ten  to  sixty,  usually  thirty  feet  up.  £gff8,  four  to  five,  bluish  white,  thickly 
spotted  and  speckled  with  cinnamon-,  rufous-brown,  or  umber.  '66  x  •46. 

The  Blue-gray  Gnatcatcher  frequents  rather  densely  foliaged  trees, 
generally  in  the  woods,  showing  a  preference  for  the  upper  branches. 
He  is  a  bird  of  strong  character,  and  always  seems  to  me  like  a  minia- 
ture Mockingbird  with  some  of  the  habits  of  Kinglets. 

His  exquisitely  finished  song  is  quite  as  remarkable  as  the  ordinary 
performance  of  his  large  prototype,  but  is  possessed  of  so  little  volume 
as  to  be  inaudible  unless  one  is  quite  near  the  singer.  His  character* 
istic  call-note — a  rather  sudden  tin^,  like  the  twang  of  a  banjo  string 
— can  be  heard  at  a  greater  distance. 

Family  Turdid^.  Thrushes,  Bluebirds,  etc. 

The  three  hundred  species  included  in  this  large  family  are  placed 
by  systematists  in  several  subfamilies.  About  one  hundred  and  fifty 
are  true  Thrushes  belonging  in  the  subfamily  furdince.  These  are 
distributed  throughout  the  world,  some  twelve  species  inhabiting  the 
United  States.  As  a  rule,  they  inhabit  wooded  regions,  are  migratory, 
and  gregarious  or  sociable  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  during  their  mi- 
grations and  in  winter. 

As  songsters  they  are  inferior  to  some  of  our  birds  in  power  of 
execution,  but  their  voices  are  possessed  of  greater  sweetness  and 
expression,  and  they  are  conceded  first  rank  among  song-birds  by  all 
true  lovers  of  bird  music. 


WixPD  Thrush. 
Wilson's  Thrush, 
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KEY  TO  THE  SPECIES. 

A.  Tail  blue ;  back  blue  or  bluish   766.  Bluebird. 

B.  Tail  black  or  blackish,  tipped  with  white  ........    761.  Kobin. 

C.  Tail  white,  tipped  with  black   765.  Wueateaw. 

J).  Tail  olive-brown  or  rufous,  without  white  spots. 

o.  Upper  parts  cinnamon-brown ;  tail  not  brighter  than  the  back, 
a*.  Entire  under  parts,  including  side%^  more  or  less  heavily  marked  with 
round,  black  spots ;  back  brighter  than  tail    .   .   755.  Wood  Thrush. 
a\  Throat  and  upper  breast  pale  buify,  with  small,  cinnamon-brown, 
wedge-shaped  spots;  belly  pure  white;  sides  with  a  barely  perceptible 

grayish  wash   756.  Wilson's  Thrush. 

h.  Upper  parts  olive ;  back  and  tail  nearly  the  same  color. 
6*.  Throat,  breast,  cheeks,  eye-ring,  and  lores  deep  cream-buif. 

758a.  Olive- BACKED  Thrush. 
6«  Throat,  breast,  checks,  eye,  and  space  before  the  eye  white,  with  only 
a  very  alight  buffy  tinge. 

757.  Gray-cheeked  Thrush.  757o.  Bicknell's  Thrush. 
c.  Upper  parts  olive-brown,  sometimes  inclining  to  cinnamon ;  upper  tail- 
coverts  and  tail  rufous   7596.  Hermit  Thrush. 

755*  Turdiui  mnsteliinu  Wood  Thrush.  Upper  parts 

bright  cinnamon- brown,  brightest  on  the  head^  and  changing  gradually  to  palo 
olive-brown  on  the  upper  tail-coverts  and  tail;  under  parts  white,  thickly 
marked  with  large^  round  black  spots  except  on  the  throat  and  middle  of  tho 
belly.   L.,  8-29 ;  W.,  4  44;  T.,  2-92;  B.,  -65.  , 

Hemarks. — The  Wood  Thrush  may  be  distinguished  from  our  other 
Thrushes  (1)  by  its  larger  size;  (2)  by  its  brighter,  more  rufous  color  above; 
and  (3)  especially  by  the  numerous  laiige,  round  black  spots  on.  its  under 
parts.  These  cover  not  only  the  breast,  but  are  equally  numerous  on  the 
sides,  where  they  extend  well  up  under  the  wings. 

Bange. — Eastern  United  States ;  breeds  as  far  north  as  Minnesota,  Vef- 
monti  and  Quebec ;  winters  in  Central  America. 

Washington,  common  S.  K.,  Apl.  20  to  Oct  16.  Sing  Sing,  common  S..K., 
Apl.  80  to  Oct  2.   Cambridge,  rather  common  S.  R.,  May  12  to  Sept.  15. 

Nest^  of  leaves,  rootlets,  fine  twigs,  and  weed  stalks,  firmly  interwoven, 
with  an  inner  wall  of  mud  and  lining  of  fine  rootlets,  generally  in  saplings, 
about  eight  feet  up.  Fggs^  three  to  five,  greenish  blue,  lighter  and  with  less 
green  than  those  of  the  Catbird,  averaging  lighter,  but  not  certainly  distin- 
guishable in  color  from  those  of  the  Robin,  1-05  x  -76. 

The  Wood  Thrush  is  not  so  distinctively  a  bird  of  the  woods  as  the 
Veery.  Well-shaded  lawns  are  sometimes  graced  by  his  presence,  and 
at  all  times  he  is  more  familiar  and  easier  to  observe  than  his  retiring 
relative.  His  large  size,  bright  cinnamon  upper  parts,  and  especially 
his  conspicuously  spotted  breast  and  sides^  are  his  most  striking  field 
characters. 

When  excited,  his  usual  call-note,  pit-pit,  is  rapidly  repeated  until 
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it  resembles  the  sound  produced  by  striking  large  pebbles  together, 
quite  unlike  the  whistled  wh^u  of  the  Veery.  The  Wood  Thrush  is  a 
lovable  bird,  with  a  voice  suited  to  his  gentle  disposition,  but  when  his 
young  are  in  real  or  fancied  danger  his  sharp  alarm-note  gives  painful 
evidence  of  his  fear  and  anxiety. 

The  songs  of  the  Wood  and  Hermit  Thrushes  are  of  the  same  char- 
acter, but,  while  the  Hermit  is  the  more  gifted  performer,  the  Wood 
Thrush  does  not  suffer  by  the  comparison.  His  calm,  restful  song 
rings  through  the  woods  like  a  hymn  of  praise  rising  pure  and  clear 
from  a  thankful  heart.  It  is  a  message  of  hope  and  good  cheer  in 
the  morning,  a  benediction  at  the  close  of  day : 

The  flutelike  opening  notes  are  an  invitation 
to  his  haunts ;  a  call  from  Nature  to  yield  our- 
selves to  the  ennobling  influences  of  the  forest.         Come  to  nie. 

756.  Tardus  Aiscescens  Steph,  Wilson's  Thrush;  Veert.  Ad, 
— Upper  parts,  wings,  and  tail  nearly  uniform  cinnamon-brown,  not  so  bright 
as  in  the  Wood  Thrush ;  center  of  the  throat  white ;  sides  of  the  throat  and 
breast  with  a  delicate  tinge  of  cream-buff,  spotted  with  small  wedge-shaped 
spcta  of  nearly  the  same  color  as  the  back  ;  belly  white ;  sides  white,  with  only 
a  faint  tinge  of  grayish.   L.,  7-52;  W.,  3-84;  T.,  2*87;  B.,  -53. 

Jiemarks.—Tho  Veery's  distinguishing  characters  are  (1)  its  uniform  cin- 
namon-brown upper  parts;  (2)  its  delicately  marked  breast;  and  (3)  particu- 
larly its  almost  white  sides.  The  Wood  Thrush  has  the  sides  heavily  spotted, 
and  the  other  Thrushes  have  this  part  more  or  less  strongly  washed  with 
grayish  or  brownish. 

Bange. — Eastern  North  America ;  breeds  from  northern  Illinois  and  Penn- 
sylvania to  Manitoba  and  Newfoundland,  and  southward  along  the  Allegha- 
nies  to  North  Carolina ;  winters  in  Central  America. 

Washington,  common  T.  V.,  Apl.  26  to  May  28 ;  Aug.  20  to  Sept.  80.  Sing 
Sing,  common  S.  R.,  Apl.  29  to  Sept.  5.  Cambridge,  very  common  S.  R.,  May 
10  to  Sept.  8. 

Nest^  of  strips  of  bark,  rootlets,  and  leaves,  wrapped  with  leaves  and  lined 
with  rootlets,  on  or  near  the  ground.  Eggs^  three  to  five,  greenish  blue,  of  the 
same  shade  as  those  of  the  Wood  Thrush,  -88  x  -65. 

The  Veery's  home  is  in  low,  wet,  rather  densely  undergrown  wood- 
lands. He  is  a  shyer,  more  retiring  bird  than  the  Wood  Thrush ;  he 
lives  nearer  the  ground  and  is  less  likely  to  leave  the  cover  of  his 
haunts.  For  this  reason,  even  in  localities  where  both  are  equally 
common,  the  Wood  Thrush  is  more  frequently  observed. 

The  Veery's  usual  call-note  is  a  clearly  whistled  wMeu^  which  can 
be  closely  imitated  ;  liis  song  is  a  weird,  ringing  monotone  of  blended 
alto  and  soprano  tones.  Neither  notes  nor  letters  can  tell  one  of  its 
peculiar  quality ;  it  has  neither  break  nor  pause,  and  seems  to  emanate 
from  no  one  place.   If  you  can  imagine  the  syllables  vee-r-r-lM  re- 
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peated  eight  or  nine  times  around  a  series  of  intertwining  circles,  the 
description  may  enable  you  to  recognize  the  Veery's  song. 

The  Veery  has  a  double  personality,  or  he  may  repeat  the  notes  of 
some  less  vocally  developed  ancestor,  for  on  occasions  he  gives  utter- 
ance to  an  entirely  uncharacteristic  series  of  caching  notes,  and  even 
mounts  high  in  the  tree  to  sing  a  hesitating  medley  of  the  same  un- 
musical cacks,  broken  whistled  calls,  and  attempted  trills.  Fortu- 
nately, this  performance  is  comparatively  uncommon,  and  to  most  of 
us  the  Veery  is  known  only  by  his  own  strange,  unearthly  song.  His 
notes  touch  chords  which  no  other  bird's  song  reaches.  The  Water- 
Thrush  is  inspiring,  the  Wood  and  Hermit  Thrushes  "  serenely  exalt 
the  spirit,"  but  the  Veery  appeals  to  even  higher  feelings;  all  the 
wondrous  mysteries  of  the  woods  find  a  voice  in  his  song ;  he  thrills 
us  with  emotions  we  can  not  express. 

756a«  T.  fl  salicicoliis  {Ridgw.y  Willow  Thrush. — Similar  to  the 
preceding,  but  with  the  upper  parts  slightly  darker. 

Range. — Rocky  Mountains,  north  to  British  Columbia ;  south  in  winter  to 
the  tropics ;  migrates  as  far  east  as  Illinois  and,  casually,  South  Carolina. 

757*  Turdus  altcigp  Baird.  Gjiay-cheeked  Thrush.  .^(]?.— Upper 
parts  uniform  olive^  practically  no  difference  between  the  colors  of  the  back 
and  tail ;  eye-ring  whitish^  lores  grayish  ;  middle  of  the  throat  and  middle 
of  the  belly  white ;  sides  of  the  throat  and  breast  with  a  D&ry  faint  tinge  of 
cream-buff;  the  feathers  of  the  sides  of  the  throat  spotted  with  wedge-shaped 
marks,  those  of  the  breast  with  half-round  black  marks ;  sides  brownish  gray 
or  bi-ownish  ashy.   L.,  7-58 ;  W.,  4-09 ;  T.,  2-96 ;  B,,  -55. 

iifewar^b.— The  uniform  olive  of  the  upper  parts  of  this  species  at  once 
separates  it  from  our  eastern  Thrushes  except  its  subspecies  hicknelU  and  the 
Olive-backed  Thrush,  From  the  latter  it  may  be  known  by  the  comparative 
absence  of  buff  on  the  breast  and  sides  of  the  throat,  by  its  whitish  eye-ring 
and  grayish  lores. 

Bange.Sorth  America ;  breeds  in  Labrador  and  northwestward  to  Alas- 
ka ;  migrates  through  eastern  North  America  to  Central  America. 

Washington,  rather  common  T.  V.,  May  10  to  June  5:  Sept.  10  to  Oct.  10. 
Sing  Sing,  tolerably  common  T.  V.,  May  15  to  June  1;  Sept  20  to  Oct.  17^ 
Cambridge,  uncommon  T.  V.,  May  15  to  25;  Sept  25  to  Oct  6. 

^est,  of  grasses,  leaves,  strips  of  fine  bark,  etc.,  lined  with  fine  grasses,  in 
low  trees  or  bunhes.  £gg8,  four,  greenish  blue,  spotted  with  rusty  brown, 
•92  X  -67. 

During  its  migrations  Alice's  Thrush  may  be  found  associated  with 
the  Olive-backed  Thrash,  from  which  it  can  be  distinguished  in  life 
only  by  an  expert.  It  is  a  rather  shy  bird,  and  is  apt  to  fly  up  from 
the  ground  to  some  low  limb,  and,  after  a  moment's  pause,  seek  a  more 
distant  perch  before  one  reaches  fair  opera-glass  range. 

This  species  has  been  so  long  confused  with  Bicknell's  Thrush  that 
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in  many  cases  it  is  impossible  to  say  to  which  birds  certain  records 
apply.  Doubtless  there  is  little  difference  in  their  notes  or  habits,  but 
our  knowledge  of  alicice  in  its  summer  home  is  too  limited  for  us  to 
say  much  about  it  (see,  however,  Nelson,  Rep.  on  Nat.  Hist.  Collec- 
tions made  in  Alaska,  p.  216). 

757a*  T*  a«  bieknelH  Ridgw,  Bioknell^s  TiiRusn.— Similar  to  the 
preceding,  but  averaging  somewhat  brighter  and  constantly  smaller.  L., 
0-25-7-25;  W.,  3-40-3-80;  T.,  2-60-2-70 ;  B.,  •50--52  (Ridgw.). 

^n^e.— Breeds  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  Catskills  and  northward  to  the 
White  Mountains  and  Nova  Scotia ;  winters  in  the  tropics. 

"Washington,  apparently  rare  T.  V.,  two  instances,  May.  Cambridge, 
rather  common  T.  V.,  May  15  to  May  25 ;  Sept  25  to  Oct.  6. 

Nest^  essentially  like  that  of  T.  swainsomiy  both  in  construction  and  posi- 
tion. BffffSy  greener  and  more  finely  spotted  tlian  those  of  swainaonii  (Brew- 
ster, Minot^s  Land  Birds  and  Game  Birds,  2d  ed.,  appendix,  p.  468). 

"  In  northern  New  England  BicknelFs  Thrush  breeds  from  an  alti- 
tude of  about  three  thousand  feet  (scattered  pairs  may  be  found  lower 
than  this)  to  the  extreme  upper  limits  of  tree  growth,  but  most  abun- 
dantly among  the  dwarfed,  densely  matted  spruces  and  balsams  which 
cover  such  extensive  areas  on  the  upper  slopes  and  ridges  of  our  higher 
mountains.  Here,  in  an  atmosphere  always  cool  and  ordinarily  satu- 
rated with  moisture  from  passing  clouds,  it  spends  the  summer  in 
company  with  such  birds  as  Swainson's  Thrushes,  Winter  Wrens, 
Yellow-rumped  and  Black-poll  Warblers,  Juncos,  White-throated 
Sparrows,  and  Yellow-bellied  Flycatchers.  In  many  places  it  is  quite 
as  numerous  as  any  of  these  species,  and  in  certain  favored  localities 
it  probably  outnumbers  them  all  put  together.  Nevertheless  one  may 
spend  houi*s  in  its  chosen  haunts  without  getting  a  fair  view  of  a  sin- 
gle individual,  for,  despite  (or  perhaps  really  because  of)  the  fact  that 
these  solitudes  are  rarely  invaded  by  man,  Bicknell's  Thrush  is,  while 
breeding,  one  of  the  very  shyest  of  our  smaller  birds.  ... 

"  The  song  is  exceedingly  like  that  of  the  Veery,  having  the  same 
ringing,  flutelike  quality;  but  it  is  more  interrupted,  and  it  ends  dif- 
ferently,— the  next  to  the  last  note  dropping  a  half  tone,  and  the  final 
one  rising  abruptly  and  having  a  sharp  emphasis.  The  ordinary  calls 
are  a  whistled  pheu  practically  identical  with  that  of  T,  fuseeacem,  a 
harsh  note  which  recalls  the  cry  of  the  Night  Hawk,  a  low  cluck  much 
like  that  of  the  Hermit  Thrush,  and  a  pip  or  peenk  similar  to  that  of 
Swainson's  Thrush.   The  last  is  rarely  heard  "  (Brewster,  1.  c,  p.  467). 

758a.  Tardus  turtalatus  swainsonii  (Cab.).  Olive-backed 
Thrush  ;  Swainson's  Thrush.  Ad. — Upper  parts  uniform  olive  ;  back  and 
tail  practically  the  same  color;  eye-ring  deep,  cream-huff^  lores  the  sanu ; 
whole  throat  and  breast  with  a  strong  tinge  of  deep  cream-buff  or  even  ochra- 
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ccoua-buff ;  the  feathers  of  the  sides  of  the  throat  with  wedge-shaped  black 
spots  at  their  tips,  those  of  the  breast  with  rounded  black  spots  at  their  tips ; 
middle  of  the  belly  white ;  sides  brownish  gray  or  brownish  ashy.  L.,  7*17 ; 
W.,  8-98;  T.,  2  76;  B.,  -50. 

BemarJea. — This  bird  will  he  confused  only  with  the  Gray-cheeked  and 
Bicknell's  Thrushes,  from  which  it  differs  in  the  much  stronger  suffusion  of 
buff  on  the  throat  and  breast,  its  buff  eye-ring  and  lores. 

Range. — Breeds  from  Manitoba,  northern  New  £ngland,  and  New  Bruns- 
wick to  Alaska  and  Labrador,  and  southward  in  tlie  JRocky  Mountains,  and 
along  the  AUeghanies  to  Pennsylvania;  winters  in  the  tropics. 

Washington,  common  T.  V.,  May  4  to  28 ;  Sept  22  to  Oct  25.  Sing  Sing, 
tolerably  common  T.  V.,  May  2  to  80;  Sept  19  to  Oct  22.  Cambridge,  com- 
mon T.  v.,  May  12  to  June  8 ;  Sept  10  to  Oct  6. 

Nest^  of  coarse  grasses,  moss,  rootlets,  leaves,  and  bark,  lined  with  rootlets 
and  grasses,  in  bushes  or  small  trees,  about  four  feet  up.  Egga^  three  to  four, 
greenish  blue,  more  or  less  spotted  and  speckled  with  cinnamon-brown  or 
rufous,  -90  X  -04. 

Passing  northward  in  the  spring,  in  small,  silent  bands,  scattered 
through  the  woodland  undergrowth,  whence  they  quietly  slip  away,  if 
disturbed,  often  to  the  higher  branches  of  the  trees,  these  birds  easily 
escape  observation.  In  late  September  or  early  October  their  loud, 
metallic  call-notes  may  be  recognized  overhead  at  night,  and  during 
the  day  the  birds  themselves  may  be  found  on  the  edges  of  the  woods 
or  along  tangled  hedgerows,  associated  with  Sparrows  and  other  mi- 
grants. Their  summer  home  is  in  the  coniferous  forest  of  the  north, 
although  they  do  not  confine  themselves  strictly  to  the  evergreen 
woods,  and,  avoiding  its  depths,  seek  rather  the  vicinity  of  clearings 
well  grown  up  with  firs  and  spruces.  Here,  day  after  day,  the  same 
musician  may  be  seen  pouring  forth  his  ringing  song  from  some  com- 
manding, elevation — preferably  a  dead  tree  top.  If  approached,  he 
promptly  dives  down  into  the  underbrush,  where  he  is  very  likely 
joined  by  his  mate,  and  both  proceed  to  scold,  in  a  mild  way,  the 
chance  intruder.  Little  is  ever  seen  of  these  shy  birds,  but  fortunately 
their  notes  are  quite  characteristic,  and  the  sole  obstacle  in  distinguish- 
ing them  from  those  of  the  Hermit  Thrush,  a  bird  frequenting  the 
same  localities,  lies  in  the  difficulty  of  tracing  them  to  their  source. 

The  effect  of  its  loud  and  beautiful  song  is  much  enhanced  by  the 
evening  hush  in  which  it  is  most  often  heard.  It  lacks  the  leisurely 
sweetness  of  the  Hermit  Thrush's  outpourings,  nor  is  there  pause,  but 
in  lower  key  and  with  greater  energy  it  bubbles  on  rapidly  to  a  close 
rather  than  fading  out  with  the  soft  melody  of  its  renowned  rival. 
There  are  also  a  variety  of  other  notes,  the  most  frequent  being  a 
puk  of  alarm,  pitched  higher  than  a  corresponding  cluck  of  the  Hermit 
Thrush.  J.  Dwiqht,  Je. 
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759b*  Tardas  aonaJaschkse  pallaedi  {Cab.).  Hermit  Thbubh. 
Ad. — Upper  parts  olive-brown,  sometimes  cinnamon-brown ;  tail  pale  rufous^ 
of  a  distinctly  different  color  from  the  back ;  throat  and  breast  with  a  slight 
buffy  tinge :  feathers  of  the  sides  of  the  throat  with  wedge-shaped  black  spots 
at  their  tips ;  those  of  the  breast  with  large,  rounded  spots ;  middle  of  the 
belly  white ;  sides  brownish  gray  or  brownish  ashy,  L.,  7*17  ;  W.,  3*56 ;  T., 
2-74;  B., -51. 

Jiemarks.—ThQ  Hermit  Thrush  may  always  be  easily  identified  by  its 
rufous  tail.  It  is  the  only  one  of  our  Thrushes  which  has  the  tail  brighter 
than  the  back. 

Range. — Eastern  North  America;  breeds  from  northern  Michigan  and 
Massachusetts  northward,  and  southward  along  the  AUeghanies  to  Pennsyl- 
vania; winters  from  southern  Illinois  and  New  Jersey  to  the  Gulf  States. 

Washington,  very  common  T.  V.,  sometimes  not  uncommon  W.  V.,  Apl. 

4  to  May  15 ;  Oct.  15  to  Nov.  Sing  Sing,  common  T.  V.,  Apl.  5  to  May  9 ; 
Oct  18  to  Nov.  26.   Cambridge,  very  common  T.  V.,  Apl.  16  to  May  5 ;  Oct 

5  to  Nov.  15 ;  occasionally  one  or  two  may  winter. 

Nest^  of  moss,  coarse  grasses,  and  leaves,  lined  with  rootlets  and  pine 
needles,  on  the  ground.  Eggs^  three  to  four,  greenish  blue,  of  a  slightly 
lighter  tint  than  those  of  the  Wood  Thrush,  -88  x  -69. 

This  Thrush  comes  to  us  in  the  spring,  when  the  woods  are  still 
bare,  and  lingers  in  the  autumn  until  they  are  again  leafless— the 
earliest  as  it  is  the  latest  of  our  Thrushes.  It  is  common  on  its  mi- 
grations, but  attracts  little  notice,  for,  though  not  really  a  shy  bird, 
its  disposition  is  retiring,  and  it  is  most  at  home  in  secluded  wood- 
land and  thickety  retreats.  Still,  it  often  finds  seclusion  enough  along 
shrubby  roadsides,  and  may  so  far  doff  its  hermit  traits  as  to  approach 
dwellings,  where  its  attractive  lightness  of  motion  and  ease  of  manner 
may  be  observed  from  indoors.  It  frequently  descends  to  the  ground, 
but  is  soon  back  again  in  the  branches,  making  short  flights  from 
perch  to  perch,  often  with  long,  quiet  pauses  in  the  intervals.  It  may 
be  known  at  sight  by  its  habit  of  lifting  its  tail  slightly,  especially 
after  alighting.  This  action  is  usually  accompanied  by  the  bird's 
customary  note — a  low  chuck^  which  sounds  scarcely  thrushlike. 

The  Hermit  Thrush  bears  high  distinction  among  our  song  birds. 
Its  notes  are  not  remarkable  for  variety  or  volume,  but  in  purity 
and  sweetness  of  tone  and  exquisite  modulation  they  are  unequaled. 
Some,  indeed,  have  deemed  the  Wood  Thrush  not  inferior ;  but  though 
the  Wood  Thnish  at  its  best  seems  sometimes  to  touch  the  very  highest 
chords  of  bird  music,  the  strains  of  its  wilder  cousin,  in  tranquil  clear- 
ness of  tone  and  exalted  serenity  of  expression,  go  beyond  any  woods 
music  we  ever  hear. 

While  traveling,  the  Hermit  Thrush  is  not  in  full  voice,  and  he 
who  would  know  its  song  must  follow  it  to  the  mossy  forests,  which 
are  its  summer  home.  Eugene  P.  Bicknell. 
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The  Red-wingkd  Thrush  (760.  Tardus  iliacva),  a  European  species,  is  of 
accidental  occurrence  in  Greenland. 

761*  Mernla  migratoria  (Linn.).  American  Kobin.  (See  Fig. 
59,  a.)  Ad.  S . — Top  and  sides  of  the  head  black,  a  white  spot  above  the  eye ; 
rest  of  the  upper  parts  grayish  slate-color ;  margins  of  wings  slightly  lighter ; 
tail  black,  the  outer  feathers  with  white  spots  at  their  tips;  throat  white, 
spotted  with  black ;  rest  of  the  under  parts  rufous  (tipped  with  white  in  the 
fall),  becoming  white  on  the  middle  of  the  lower  belly.  Ad.  9  .—Similar,  but 
back  of  head  tipped  with  grayish  ;  back,  tail,  and  under  parts  lighter.  Young 
in  nestling  plumage. — Back  and  under  parts  spotted  with  black.  L.,  10*00 ; 
W.,4-9a;  T.,  3-87;  B., -84. 

Hange.—^*'  Eastern  North  America  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  indiiding  east- 
ern Mexico  and  Alaska.  Breeds  from  near  the  southern  border  of  the  United 
States  northward  to  the  arctic  coast;  winters  from  southern  Canada  and  the 
Northern  States  (irregularly)  southward"  (A.  0.  U.). 

Washington,  rather  common  S.  R.,  abundant  T.  V.,  from  Feb.  to  Apl. ; 
irregularly  common  W.  V.  Sing  Sing,  common  S.  R.,  Mch.  4  to  Oct.  30 ;  a  few 
winter.   Cambridge,  very  abundant  S.  R.,  common  but  irregular  W.  V. 

Nest^  of  coarse  grasses,  leaves,  rootlets,  etc.,  with  an  inner  wall  of  mud  and 
lining  of  fine  grasses,  most  frequently  in  fruit  or  shade  trees,  five  to  thirty  feet 
up.  £ggs,  three  to  five,  greenish  blue,  very  rarely  with  brownish  markings, 
1-14  X  -bO. 

While  the  few  Robins  that  have  the  courage  to  winter  with  us  are 
seeking  protection  from  chilling  winds  in  the  depths  of  friendly  ever- 
greens, their  comrades  who  extended  their  journey  to  the  south  are 
holding  carnival  under  sunny  skies.  In  Florida,  during  the  winter, 
Robins  may  be  found  in  enormous  flocks,  feeding  on  the  berries  of  the 
China  tree,  holly,  and  mistletoe.  Occasionally  they  give  voice  to  a 
half-suppressed  chorus,  as  though  rehearsing  for  the  approaching 
season  of  song. 

Robins  migrate  in  flocks,  and  the  arrival  of  the  advance  guard 
makes  the  dreariest  March  day  seem  bright.  It  is  a  question  whether 
these  pioneers  are  summer  residents  or  transients  en  route  to  a  more 
northern  summer  home,  but  in  my  experience  they  make  the  sunny 
side  of  some  woods  their  headquarters  and  remain  there  until  paired. 
They  are  then  in  full  song,  and  we  see  them  in  their  accustomed  haunts 
about  our  lawns  and  orchards. 

Toward  the  last  of  June  the  young  of  the  first  brood,  with  the  old 
males,  resort  in  numbers  nightly  to  a  roosting  place.  These  roosts  are 
generally  in  deciduous  second  growths,  usually  in  low,  but  sometimes 
on  high  ground.  The  females  are  now  occupied  with  the  cares  of  a 
second  family,  and  the  males  are  said  to  return  each  day  to  assist  them 
in  their  duties.* 


*  See  studies  of  Robins'  1*00818,  by  William  Brewster,  in  Auk.  1890^ 
860-873,  and  Bradford  Torrey  in  The  Foot-path  WayA^N^^.^^^^'^- 
27 
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Early  in  September,  when  the  nesting  season  is  over,  Robins  gather 
in  large  flocks,  and  from  this  time  until  their  departure  for  the  south 
roam  about  the  country  in  search  of  food,  taking  in  turn  wild  cher- 
ries, dogwood  and  cedar  berries. 

The  songs  and  call-notes  of  the  Robin,  while  well  known  to  every 
one,  are  in  reality  understood  by  no  one,  and  offer  excellent  subjects 
for  the  student  of  bird  language.  Its  notes  express  interrogation,  sus- 
picion, alarm,  caution,  and  it  signals  to  its  companions  to  take  wing ; 
indeed,  few  of  our  birds  have  a  more  extended  vocabulary. 

The  Varied  Thrush  (76S.  Hesperodchla  ncEvia\  a  species  of  western 
North  America,  has  been  recorded  from  Massachusetts,  Long  Island,  and 
New  Jersey. 

765*  Saxteola  oananthe  (Linn.).  Wheatear;  Stone-chat.  Ad.  6. 
—Upper  parts  light  gray  ;  forehead  and  upper  tail-covert«  white ;  cheeks  and 
wings  black ;  the  basal  two  thirds  of  the  tail  white,  the  end  black ;  under 
parts  whitish,  more  or  less  washed  with  bufFy.  Ad.  9 . — Similar,  but  duller, 
the  black  grayer,  the  white  parts  more  buflfy.  Ad.  in  winter  and  /w.— Upper 
parts  cinnamon-brown,  wings  edged  with  lighter ;  upper  tail-coverts  and  base 
of  the  tail  white ;  end  of  the  tail  black,  tipped  with  buff'y ;  under  parts  ochra- 
ceous-buff.   L.,  6-25 ;  W.,  4-00 ;  T.,  2-20 ;  B.,  -50. 

Range.— Europe,  North  Africa,  Asia,  Alaska,  Greenland,  and  Labrador,  , 
straggling  south  to  Nova  Scotia,  Maine,  Long  Island,  and  the  Bermudas" 
(A.  O.  U.). 

Ne«t^  of  moss  and  grasses,  usually  in  crevices  among  rocks.   £gg8^  four  to 
seven,  bluish  white,  -81  x  '59. 

This  European  species  is  a  common  summer  resident  in  Greenland. 
It  has  been  found  nesting  in  Labrador,  and  there  is  evidence  of  its 
having  bred  at  Godbout,  Province  of  Quebec  (see  Merriam,  Auk,  ii, 
1885,  p.  305 ;  Comeau,  ibid.,  vii,  1890,  p.  294).  South  of  these  points 
it  is  of  accidental  occuiTence. 

Mr.  Saunders  writes :  "  From  early  spring  onward  the  Wheatear 
is  to  be  seen,  jerking  its  white  tail  as  it  flits  along,  uttering  its  sharp 
eJiack^  chack,  on  open  downs,  warrens,  and  the  poorer  land ;  ascending 
the  mountains  almost  to  the  highest  summits.  .  .  . 

"  The  song  of  the  male  is  rather  pretty,  and  the  bird  also  displays 
considerable  powers  of  imitating  other  species." 

766.  Sialia  siallfl  (Linn.).  Bluebird.  (See  Figs.  2  and  59,  a.) 
Ad.  6  .—Upper  parts,  wings,  and  tail  bright  blue,  tipped  with  rusty  in  the 

fall ;  throat,  breast,  and  sides  dull  cinnamon-rufous ;  belly  white.   Ad.  9 .  

Upper  parts  with  a  grayish  tinge  ;  throat,  breast,  and  sides  paler.  Young  in 
needling  plumage. — Back  spotted  with  whitish  ;  the  breast  feathers  margined 
with  fuscous.    L,  7'01  ;  W.,  3-93;  T.,  2*58;  B.,  -47. 

Jian^e. — United  States;  breeds  from  the  Gulf  States  to  Manitoba  anf* 
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Nova  Scotia ;  winters  from  southern  Illinois  and  southern  New  York  south- 
ward. 

Washington,  common  P.  R.  Sing  Sing,  common  P.  R.  Cambridge,  com- 
mon S.  R.,  Mch.  6  to  Nov.  1 ;  more  numerous  during  migrations,  in  Mch.  and 
Nov. 

Neat^  of  grasses,  in  hollow  trees  or  bird-houses.  Eggs-,  four  to  six,  bluish 
white,  sometimes  plain  white,  '85  x  '65. 

A  bird  so  familiar  as  the  Bluebird  needs  no  introduction ;  in  fact, 
he  seems  so  at  home  in  our  orchards  and  gardens  or  about  our  dwell- 
ings that  one  wonders  what  he  did  for  a  home  before  the  white  man 
came. 

In  the  winter,  it  is  true,  Bluebirds  are  greater  rovers,  and  one  may 
see  them  in  the  Southern  States  whirling  through  the  woods  in  great 
flocks  or  feeding  on  the  berries  of  the  mistletoe.  But  the  warmth  of 
returning  spring  reminds  them  of  cozy  bird-boxes  or  hospitable  pear 
or  apple  trees,  and  soon  we  see  them  inspecting  last  summer's  home, 
evidently  planning  repairs  and  alterations. 

The  Bluebird's  disposition  is  typical  of  all  that  is  sweet  and  amia- 
ble. His  song  breathes  of  love ;  even  his  fall  call-note — tur-ioee,  tur- 
wee—is  soft  and  gentle.  So  associated  is  his  voice  with  the  birth  and 
death  of  the  seasons  that  to  me  his  song  is  freighted  with  all  the  glad- 
ness of  springtime,  while  the  sad  notes  of  the  birds  passing  southward 
tell  me  more  plainly  than  the  falling  leaves  that  the  year  is  dying. 
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A  Field  Key  to  our 
Commoner  Eastern  Land  Birds. 

Acting  upon  a  suggestion,  I  have  prepared  as  an  Appendix  to  the 
Handbook  the  following  field  key  to  those  birds  which,  either  because 
of  their  abundance  or  conspicuous  colors,  most  frequently  attract  our 
attention.  With  the  object  of  making  it  as  brief,  and  consequently  as 
simple,  as  possible,  I  have  omitted  species  which  can  be  referred  to 
their  respective  families  without  difficulty — for  example.  Hawks,  Owls, 
Woodpeckers,  and  Swallows.  It  is  designed  simply  as  an  aid  to  the 
first  steps  of  the  beginner,  who  will  soon  graduate  from  it  to  the  more 
detailed  keys  in  the  body  of  the  book.  Like  the  field  keys  to  Pinches 
and  Sparrows,  and  Warblers,  after  which  it  is  modeled,  it  is  based 
largely  upon  adult  males.  Its  use  will  be  found  fully  explained  on 
page  34. 

First  Group.— Vfith.  yellow  or  orange  in  the  plumage. 
Second  Group. — With  red  in  the  plumage. 
Third  Group. — With  blue  in  the  plumage. 

Fourth  Group. — Plumage  conspicuously  black,  or  black  and  white. 
Fifth  Group. — Without  either  yellow,  orange,  red,  or  blue  in  the  plumage; 
not  conspicuously  black,  or  black  and  white. 

First  Group.— With  yellow  or  orange  in  the  plnmae^e* 

I.  Throat  yellow. 
A.  Throat  and  breast  pure  yellow,  without  streaks  or  spots. 

a.  Length  5*00 ;  cap,  wings,  and  tail  black ;  back  yellow ;  song  canary- 
like, sometimes  uttered  on  the  wing:  flight  undulating,  frequently 
accompanied  by  the  notes  chic-o-ree,  per-chic-o-ree. 

529.  Am.  Goldfinch. 

b.  Length  6-50;  lower  belly  and  wing-bars  white;  back  olive-green; 
frequents  the  upper  branches,  generally  in  woodland ;  actions  delib- 
erate ;  song  loud  and  musical,  uttered  slowly,  often  with  pauses :  "  See 
me  ?   I'm  here ;  where  are  you  ? "  .   .  628.  Yellow-throatkd  Vireo. 

e.  Length  5*25 ;  cheeks  and  forehead  black  bordered  by  ashy ;  upper 
parts  olive-green;  no  wing-bars;  haunts  thickets  and  undergrowth; 
movements  nervous  and  active ;  call-note,  pit  or  chock  ;  song,  a  vigor- 
ous, rapid  witch-e-wee-o,  witch-e-wke-o,  witch^e-wee-q. 

681.  Maryland  Yellow-thboat. 
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d.  Length  7*25;  upper  parts  olive-green;  no  wing-bars;  a  white  line 
before  the  eye;  haunts  thickets  and  undergrowth;  song,  a  striking 
mixture  of  whistles,  chucks^  and  cawsy  sometimes  uttered  on  the  wing. 

683.  Yellow-breastkd  Chat. 
B,  Under  parts  streaked  with  rufous-brown ;  length  5*00 ;  general  appear- 
ance of  a  yellow  bird;  haunts  shrubbery  of  lawns,  orchards,  second 
growths,  and  particularly  willows  near  water ;  song,  rather  loud,  chU- 
chei-cheSy  cher-wei^  or  cAee-ch^-chee-ch^S,  way-o  ,  652.  Yellow  Wabbler. 
G.  Breast  yellow,  with  a  conspicuous  black  crescent ;  length  10-00 ;  haunts 
fields  and  meadows,  largely  terrestrial ;  flight  quail-like,  outer  white  tail- 
feathers  showing  when  on  the  wing ;  song,  a  loud,  musical  whistle. 

501.  Meadowlabk. 

II.  Throat  white. 

A,  With  yellow  on  the  sides. 

a.  Length  5*50;  rump  yellow:  breast  streaked  or  spotted  with  black; 
tail-feathers  marked  with  white ;  note,  a  characteristic  tchip  ;  Sept.  to 
May,  usually  rare  or  local  in  winter ....   655.  Myrtle  Warbler. 

h.  Length  5*00 ;  no  streaks  on  under  parts  or  white  in  the  tail ;  yellow 
extending  along  the  whole  sides ;  back  olive-green,  iris  white ;  haunts 
thickets ;  call,  an  emphatic  "  Who  are  you,  eh  ? " 

631.  White-eyed  Virbo. 

c.  Length  5*25 ;  tail  and  wings  banded  with  yellow,  showing  conspicu- 
ously in  flight;  haunts  woodland;  movements  active,  much  in  the 
air,  tail  frequently  spread   687.  Redstart. 

B,  No  yellow  on  sides. 

a.  Length  6*75 ;  a  yellow  line  from  the  bill  to  the  eye ;  crown  black,  with 
a  white  stripe  through  its  center;  haunts  in  and  about  thickets  and 
bushy  woodlands;  song,  a  high,  clear,  musical  whistle ;  call-note,  chink, 

558.  White-throated  Sparrow. 

6.  Length  4*00;  a  yellow  or  yellow  and  orange  crown-patch,  bordered 
by  black;  flits  restlessly  about  outer  limbs  of  trees  and  bushes;  note, 
a  fine  ti-ti  ;  Oct.  to  Apl  748.  Golden-crowned  Kinglet. 

III.  Throat  vinaceous;  length  12-00;  a  black  breast-patch;  belly  white, 
spotted  with  black ;  rump  white,  showing  conspicuously  in  flight ;  linings 
of  wings  yellow;  call-note,  a  loud  Icee-yer  412.  Flicker. 

IV.  Throat  and  head  black;  length  7*50;  breast,  belly,  and  lower  back  deep 
orange ;  an  active  inhabitant  of  fruit  and  shade  trees ;  song,  a  loud,  ringing 
whistle   507.  Baltimore  Oriole. 

V.  Throat  and  upper  breast  ashy;  length  9*00;  crested;  belly  yellow,  tail- 
feathers  largely  pale  rufous ;  haunts  upper  branches  in  woodland ;  note,  a 
loud  questioning,  or  grating  whistle  ....   452.  Crested  Flycatcher. 

VI.  Grayish  brown ;  length  7*00 ;  crested  ;  tip  of  tail  yellow. 

619.  Waxwino. 
Second  Group.— With  red  in  the  plumage 

1.  With  red  on  the  under  parts. 
A,  Throat  red. 

a.  Length  7*00 ;  wings  and  tail  black ;  rest  of  plumage  bright  scarlet ; 
call-note,  chi'p-chirr   608.  Scarlet  Tanager. 
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b.  Length  6-00 ;  dull,  pinkish  red,  wings  and  tail  brownish  ;  frequently 
seen  feeding  on  buds  or  blossoms ;  call-note,  a  sharp  chink,  often  ut- 
tered during  flight ;  song,  a  sweet,  flowing  warble. 

517.  Purple  Finch. 

c.  Length  6*00 ;  dull  red  or  green  tinged  with  red ;  mandibles  crossed ; 
generally  seen  in  flocks  feeding  on  pine  cones   .   52L  Am.  Crossbill. 

d.  Length  5-00 ;  a  red  crown-cap ;  back  streaked  black  and  brown ;  breast 
rosy ;  feeds  on  seeds  or  catkins ;  Nov.  to  Mch.  .  .   .    528.  Redpoll. 

£.  Throat  black. 

a.  Length  8*00 ;  breast  rose-red,  rest  of  plumage  black  and  white ;  song 
loud  and  musical ;  call-note,  peek  .   .   595.  Eose-breasted  Grosbeak. 

b.  Length  8-00;  a  conspicuous  crest;  region  about  the  base  of  the  bill 
black ;  rest  of  the  plumage  and  bill  red ;  song,  a  clear  whistle. 

593.  Cardinal. 

c.  Length  5-50 ;  wings  and  tail  banded  with  orange-red,  showing  con- 
spicuously in  flight;  movements  active;  much  in  the  air;  tail  fre- 
quently spread ;  haunts  woodland   687.  Bedstart, 

II.  No  red  on  the  under  parts. 

A.  Length  9*00 ;  black ;  shoulders  red ;  haunts  marshes ;  migrates  in  flocks. 

498.  Bed-winoed  Blackbird. 
£.  Length  5-25 ;  crown-cap  red ;  chin  black ;  rest  of  under  parts  streaked 
with  blackish ;  feeds  on  seeds  and  catkins ;  Nov.  to  Mch. 

528.  Bedpoll  (Im.). 

C.  Length  4*00;  under  parts  whitish;  back  olive-green;  a  ruby  crown- 
patch  ;  eye-ring  white ;  movements  restless,  wings  flitted  nervously ;  call- 
note,  cack;  song  remarkably  loud  and  musical ;  Sept.  and  Oct. ;  Apl.  and 
jlay  BuBY-CRowNED  Kinglet. 

Third  Group.— With  blue  in  the  ptamage. 

I.  Length  11-50;  a  conspicuous  crest;  upper  parts  dull  blue;  under  parts 

whitish ;  a  black  patch  on  the  breast  477.  Blue  Jay. 

II.  Length  7-00 ;  upper  parts  bright  blue ;  under  parts  cinnamon-rufous. 

766.  Bluebird. 

m.  Length  5-50;  entire  plumage  indigo-blue   .   .   .   598.  Indigo  Buntino. 

Fourth  Group.— Plumai^  coiuipicuoufllsr  bla4sk»  or  bla«k 
and  white. 

I.  Black  and  white  birds. 
A.  Throat  black. 
a.  Length  over  6*00. 
a».  Entire  under  parts  black;  nape  buffy;  rump  white;  a  musical 
dweller  of  flelds  and  meadows;  frequently  sings  on  the  wing. 

494.  Bobolink. 

€fl.  Breast  rose-red ;  rest  of  the  plumage  black  and  white :  song  rapid, 
loud,  and  musical;  call-note,  peek;  a  tree  dweller  in  rather  open 
woodland   595.  Bose-breastbd  Grosbeak. 

a».  Sides  rufous;  rest  of  the  plumage  black  and  white;  call-note, 
cJketcink  OT  towhee  ;  inhAhita  the  \mdergTovfth  ,   .  .  587.  Towheb. 
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t.  Len^^h  under  6*00. 
bK  Crowu  black ;  cheeks  white ;  back  ashy ;  unstreaked ;  call,  chick-a- 

dee,  or  a  musical,  double-noted  whistle   735.  Chiokades. 

l^.  Conspicuously  streaked  with  black  and  white ;  a  tree  cree|>er. 

636.  Black  and  white  Warbler. 

B.  Under  parts  white  or  whitish. 

a.  Length  8  00 ;  upper  parts  grayish  slate-color ;  tail  tipped  with  white ; 
a  bird  of  the  air,  catching  its  insect  food  on  the  wing,  and  occasionally 
sallying  forth  from  its  exposed  perch  in  pursuit  of  a  passing  Crow ; 
note,  an  unmusical,  steely  chatter   444.  Kingbird. 

b.  Length  5*75;  crown  black;  back  bluish  gray  ;  a  tree  creeper ;  call-note, 
pank,  yank   727.  White-breasted  Nuthatch. 

€.  Length  6*50 ;  upper  parts  washed  with  rusty ;  generally  seen  in  flocks ; 

terrestrial ;  Nov.  to  Mch   534.  Snowflake. 

II.  No  white  in  the  plumage. 
A.  Length  19-00 ;  jet  black  ............   488  Am.  Crow. 

Length  12*00;  black  with  metallic  reflections;  iris  yellowish;  migrates 
in  flocks ;  nests  usually  in  colonies  in  coniferous  trees ;  voice  cracked  and 
reedy ;  tail "  keeled  "  in  short  flights ;  a  walker. 

511.  Purple  Graokle.   5116.  Bronzed  Grackle. 

C.  Length  9*50 ;  shoulders  red ;  haunts  marshes ;  call,  hmg-guer-ree. 

498.  Eed-winoed  Blackbird 

D.  Length  7*50;  head  and  neck  coffee-brown;  frequently  seen  on  the 
ground  near  cattle   495.  Cowbird. 

Fifth  Group.— Without  either  yellow,  orange,  red,  or  blue 
in  the  plumage;  not  conspicuouflljr  Mack,  or  black 
and  white. 

I,  Under  parts  all  one  color,  without  streaks  or  spots. 
1.  Back  wUhout  streaks  or  spots. 
A.  Under  parts  white  or  whitish ;  length  under  7*50. 
a.  Back  olive,  olive-green,  or  slaty  fuscous. 
a».  No  white  line  over  the  eye ;  flycatchers,  capturing  their  prey  on 
the  wing  and  returning  to  their  perch,  where  they  sit  quietly  until 
making  a  fresh  sally. 

a».  Crown  blackish;  frequently  found  nesting  under  bridges  or 
about  buildings ;  tail  wagged  nervously ;  note,  pewit-phoebe. 

456.  Phcebe. 

a*.  Wing-bars  whitish ;  haunts  orchards,  lawns,  and  open  woodland ; 

note,  chtbec^  chebec   467.  Least  Flycatcher. 

a*.  Haunts  woodlands;  generally  frequents  the  upper  branches; 

note,  a  plaintive  pee-a-wee  461.  Wood  Pewee. 

A  white  line  over  tlie  eye,  or  wing-bars  white ;  gleaners ;  patiently 
exploring  the  foliage  for  food  or  flitting  about  the  outer  branches. 
hh  White  line  over  the  eye  bordered  .by  a  narrow  black  one;  cap 

gray ;  iris  red  ;  song,  a  rambling  recitative :  "  You  see  it— you 

tnow  it— do  you  hear  me  ?    etc.   .   .   .   624.  Red-eyed  Vireo. 
d«.  White  line  .over  the  eye  not  bordered  by  black ;  prefers  the 
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upper  branches  of  rows  of  elms  and  other  shade  trees;  song,  a 
rich,  unbroken  warble  with  an  alto  undertone. 

627.  Warblino  Virko. 
6*.  No  white  line  over  the  eye;  eye-ring  and  wing-bars  white; 
length  4*00;  a  tiny,  unsuspicious  bird;  flits  about  the  outer 
.  branches  of  trees  and  shrubs ;  wings  twitched  nervously ;  note, 
cock ;  song  a  remarkably  loud,  musical  whistle. 

749.  RuBY-CBOWKED  Kinglet. 

b.  Back  gray  or  bluish  gray. 

bK  Crown  black ;  cheeks  white ;  a  tree  creeper ;  note,  yank,  yank. 

727.  "White-brkasted  Nuthatch. 
A  gray,  crested  bird ;  forehead  black ;  no  white  in  the  tail ;  note, 
a  whistled  peto^  peto^  or  hoarse  de-de-de-de  .   .  731.  Tufted  Tit. 

c.  Back  cinnamon-brown ;  length  4*75 ;  a  nervous,  restless,  excitable 
bird ;  tail  carried  erect ;  song  sweet,  rapid  and  rippling,  delivered 
with  abandon  721.  House  Wren. 

£.  Under  parts  white  or  whitish ;  length  over  7*50. 

a.  Upper  parts  grayish  slate-color;  a  white  band  at  the  end  of  the 
tail;  a  concealed  orange-red  crest;  a  bird  of  the  air,  catehing  its 
insect  food  on  the  wing,  and  occasionally  sallying  forth  from  its 
exposed  perch  in  pursuit  of  a  passing  Crow;  note,  an  unmusical, 
steely  chatter   444.  Kingbird. 

b.  Length  12*00;  slim,  brownish  birds  with  long  tails;  flight  short  and 
noiseless;  perch  in  a  tree,  not  in  an  exposed  position;  note,  tut- 
tut^  cluck-cluck,  and  cow-cow. 

387.  Yellow-billed  Cuckoo.    388.  Black-billed  Cuckoo. 
C.  Under  parts  not  white. 

a.  Slate-color ;  cap  and  tail  black ;  inhabits  the  lower  growth ;  call-note, 
nasal ;  song  highly  musical  and  varied ;  length  8*50  .  704.  Catbird. 

b.  Grayish  brown ;  conspicuously  crested ;  a  black  line  through  the 
eye;  tail  tipped  with  yellow;  generally  seen  in  small  flocks;  note 
thin  and  weak ;  length  7-00   .   .   .   .    .   .    619.  Cedar  Wax  wing. 

c.  Under  parts  cream-buff;  a  conspicuous  whitish  line  over  the  eye; 
upper  parts  rufous-brown;  movements  active;  tail  carried  ereot; 
haunts  lower  growth ;  notes  loud  and  striking ;  length  5*60. 

718.  Carolina  Wren. 

2.  Back  streaked. 
A.  Crown  rufous  or  chestnut  without  streaks. 

a.  Length  5-25 ;  bill  black  ;  a  whitish  line  over  the  eye ;  a  familiar  bird 
of  lawns  and  door-yards ;  song,  a  monotonous  chippy-chippy-chippy. 

560.  Chipping  Sparrow. 

b.  Length  5*50;  bill  reddish  brown,  back  rufous,  or  rufous-brown; 
wing-bars  and  eye-ring  whitish  ;  haunts  dry,  bushy  fields  and  pas- 
tures ;  song,  a  musical,  plaintive  cher-wee,  cher-wee,  cher-wee,  cheeo, 
dee-dee-dee-dee   563.  Field  Sparrow. 

c.  Length  6*50;  forehead  black;  crown  and  wings  chestnut-rufous; 
flanks  pale  grayish  brown ;  haunts  marshes ;  song,  a  rapidly  repeated 
'nied'Weet'Weets  etc   684.  Swamp  Sparrow. 
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B.  Crown  not  rufous  or  chestnut 
a.  Length  6*75 ;  crown,  blackish  with  a  central  whitish  stripe ;  throat 
white;  breast  gray;  a  yellow  spot  before  the  eye;  haunts  in  and 
about  thickets  and  bushy  woodlands ;  song,  a  high,  clear,  musical 
whistle ;  call-note,  cAiftib  .  .  .  .  558.  Whitk-throated  Sparrow. 
6.  Length  5*50 ;  crown  finely  streaked ;  a  tree  climber,  winding  patiently 
up  tree  trunks  in  search  of  food ;  tail-feathers  pointed. 

726.  Brown  Creeper. 

e.  Length  5*50;  bill  slender;  a  white  line  over  the  eye;  tail  carried 
erect ;  haunts  reedy  marshes ;  call-note  scolding ;  song  rippling. 

725.  LoNo-BiLLED  Marsh  Wren. 
II.  Under  parts  white  or  whitish,  streaked  or  spotted. 

1.  Back  streaked. 

A.  Crown  streaked ;  under  parts  conspicuously  streaked. 

a.  Outer  tail-feathers  white,  showing  conspicuously  when  the  bird  flies ; 
length  6-00 ;  haunts  dry  fields  and  roadsides ;  song  loud  and  musical. 

540.  Vesper  Sparrow. 

b.  Outer  tail-feathers  not  white. 

bK  Length  6*00;  plumage  with  a  rufous- brown  cast;  spots  oh  the 
breast  tending  to  form  one  large  spot  in  its  center ;  haunts  on  or 
near  the  ground,  generally  in  the  vicinity  of  bushes ;  call-note,  a 
characteristic  chd  ;  song  niusical  581.  Song  Sparrow. 

^.  Length  6*00 ;  no  rufous  in  the  plumage ;  spots  on  the  under  parts 
evenly  distributed ;  frequently  seen  feeding  on  buds  or  blossoms ; 
call-note,  a  sharp  chink^  often  uttered  during  flight;  song,  a  sweet, 
flowing  warble  517.  Purple  Finch  (Im.). 

B.  Crown  not  streaked,  rufous-brown ;  under  parts  whitish  with  an  in- 
distinct blackish  spot  in  the  center  of  the  breast ;  Oct.  to  Apl. 

559.  Tree  Sparrow. 

2.  Back  not  streaked. 

A.  Upper  parts  rufous,  olive-brown,  or  cinnamon-brown. 

a.  Bill  slender  and  thrushlike ;  breast  spotted  with  blackish. 

a».  Length  11-00 ;  tail  5*00;  wing-bars  white ;  upper  parts,  wings,  and 
tail  uniform  rufous ;  haunts  undergrowth ;  sings  from  an  exposed 
and  generally  elevated  position ;  song  loud,  striking,  and  continuous. 

705.  Brown  Thrasher. 
Length  under  9-00 ;  tail  under  8-00 ;  no  wing-bars, 
fta.  Breast  and  sides  heavily  marked  with  large,  rounds  black  spots ; 
head  and  upper  back  brighter  than  lower  back  and  tail ;  call-note, 

a  sharp      or  liquid  quirt   755.  Wood  Thrush. 

b^.  Breast  with  wedge-shaped  black  spot<» ;  sides  unspotted^  washed 
with  brownish  ashy  ;  tail  rufous,  brighter  than  back ;  call-note,  a 

low  chuck   759J.  Hermit  Thrush. 

6*.  Upper  breast  lightly  spotted  witli  small,  wedge-shaped,  black- 
ish spots ;  tail  the  same  color  as  the  back ;  sides  white ;  call- 
note,  a  clearly  whistled  vfheeu ....   756.  Wilson's  Thrush. 

b.  Bill   short  and  stout;   breast  and  sides  heavily  spotted  with 
rufous;  length  7'00;  haunts  on  or  near  the  ground,  generally  in 
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or  about  Bhrubbery;  call -note,  tseep ;  song  loud,  ringing,  and 

musical   586.  Fox  Sparrow. 

B.  Back  olive-green ;  center  of  crown  pale  rufous^  bordered  by  black ; 
length  6*00 ;  haunts  on  or  near  the  ground  in  woodland ;  a  walker  ;  song, 
a  ringing  teacher,  teacher^  teacher,  TEACHER,  TEACHER, 

674.  Oven-bird. 

III.  Throat  and  upper  breast  black  or  slate-color,  very  diiferent  from  the 
white  or  chestnut  belly. 

A,  Throat  black. 

a.  Belly  and  rump  chestnut;  head,  wings,  and  tail  black;  haunts 
orchards,  shade  trees,  etc. ;  song  highly  musical. 

506.  Orchard  Oriole. 

6.  Belly  white ;  sides  rufous ;  tail  black  and  white ;  haunts  under- 
growths ;  call-note,  chewink  or  towhee   587.  Towhee. 

B.  Throat  slate-color. 

a.  Back  and  wings  slate-color;  outer  tail-feathers  and  belly  white; 
haunts  generally  on  or  near  the  ground  about  shrubbery;  Oct 
to  Apl   567.  JuNco. 

IV.  Throat  streaked  with  black  and  white ;  rest  of  under  parts  rufous ;  upper 
parts  grayish  slate-color ;  length  lO'OO  761.  Bobin. 
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Since  the  publication,  in  May,  1895,  of  the  first  edition  of  the 
Handbook,  three  additional  species  hare  been  recorded  from  eastern 
North  America,  six  new  races  have  been  described,  and  seventeen 
changes  have  been  made  in  nomenclature.  These  additions  and 
emendations  are  presented  below,  each  one  being  preceded  by  its 
number  in  the  Check-List  of  North  American  Birds,  published  by 
the  American  Ornithologists'  Union,  thus  showing  its  proper  place 
in  the  body  of  the  Handbook,  where  the  same  system  of  enumeration 
has  been  adopted. 

89*  Change  Pui&niis  major  Faher  to  Paffiniifl  gnkvia(O^JieiUy)^ 

the  latter  name  having  four  years'  priority.   (See  Salvin,  Cat  Birds,  Brit  Mua., 
XXV,  1896,  p.  873.) 

102*  Add  Daption  oapensin  (Linn.).  Piktado  Petrbl.— A  spooles 
of  the  oceans  of  the  southern  hemisphere  which  has  been  recorded  fVom  Casco 
Bay,  Maine.  (See  Coues  apiid  Purdie,  Kew  England  Bird  Life,  ii,  p.  886.) 
Omitted  from  previous  editions  in  error. 

181. 1*  Add  MetgnM  albellus  Linn.  Smbw.— An  Old  World  spedit '  ^ 

which  has  been  once  recorded  from  "  northern  North  America."  (Salvador!, 
Cat  Birds  Brit  Mus.,  xxvii,  1896,  pp.  467,  468*) 

141.1.  Add  Oasarea  oasarea  (Linn.),  Buddy  Shkldrakb.— An 

Old  World  species  which  has  been  once  recorded  ttom  Greenland.  (See 
Allen  apud  Schalow,  The  Auk,  xiii,  1896,  p.  248.) 

151.  Change  Glaueioiietfta  cte&grala  amarleaaa  (Bmgk)  to 
Clangfiila  olaag^ala  ameHfeana  Bonap,^  the  generic  name  Qktud^ 
netta  having  been  wrongly  applied.  (See  Eighth  Supplement  A.  0.  (J.  Cheok- 
List  N.  A.  Birds,  The  Auk,  xiv,  1897,  ^  126.) 

158.  Change  Glaudonetta  trtaadlea  {ChmL)  to  CIm^A 
triandtea  GmeU^  for  the  reason  given  under  the  preceding  tpeoisk 

154.  Change  dan^fiila  hyemalii  Xiim.  to  **nrflia  kMMMi 

(Linn.),  the  generic  name  Clangula  having  been  wm^Ar 
Eighth  Supplement  to  A.  O.  C.  Check-Liat     A.  Blidi,!r 
p.  125.) 
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167.  Change  Erismatura  rnblda  ( Wile.)  to  Erimiatiira  Ja- 
mililcenHlB  ( (rmel.),  the  latter  name  having  twenty-six  yeana'  priority.  (See 
Salvadori,  Cat  Birds  Brit  Mus.,  xxvii,  1896,  p.  445.) 

171.1.  Add  Anser  fbballs  (Laih.),  Bean  Goose.— An  Old  World 
species  which  has  been  once  recorded  from  Greenland.  (See  Allen  apud 
Schalow,  The  Auk,  xiii,  1896,  p.  244.) 

224.  Change  Phalaropus  tricolor  (  Fieill.)  to  Siegaaiopua  tri- 
color VieilL,  the  subgenus  Steganopw  having  been  accorded  generic  rank. 
(See  Eighth  Supplement  A.  O.  U.  Check-List  N.  A.  Birds,  The  Auk,  xiv, 
1897,  p.  126.) 

270.  Change  Charadrius  squatarola  {Linn.)  to  Squatarola 

aqiiatarola  (Linn.)^  the  subgenus  iSquataroUi  having  been  accorded  generio 
rank.  (See  Eighth  Supplement  A.  O.  U.  Check-List  N.  A.  Birds,  The  Auk, 
xiv,  1897,p.  126.) 

822.  Change  Geotrygon  martinica  {Linn.)  to  Geotry^n 
ehrsrsia  Bonap.  The  former  inhabits  the  Lesser  Antilles,  the  latter  Cuba, 
Haiti,  the  Bahamas,  and  Florida  Keys.  (See  Salvadori,  Cat  Birds  Brit  Mus., 
xxi,  1893,  pp.  570-572.) 

894c.  Add  Dryobates  pubesceiis  medianiis  {Swains.).— Thti 
Downy  Woodpeckers  of  eastern  America  have  been  separated  by  Mr. 

H.  C.  Oberholser  into  two  races :  Dryobatea  pubescens,  the  Southern  Downy 
Woodpecker,  inhabiting  the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States,  and  Dryo- 
bates  imbescena  aaedlaniM,  the  Downy  Woodpecker,  inhabiting  the 
region  from  NortjiX'arolina  northward.  The  former  is  described  as  similar 
^  ^\J^'^^(tntis^  "  but  smaller,  the  lower  parts  more  brownish,  the  white 
'JJJflKngs  of  wings  and  tail  averaging  of  less  extent.''  (See  Oberholser,  Proc 
r^^V.  S.  Nat  Mus.,  xviii,  p.  547 ;  also  Brewster,  The  Auk,  xiv,  1897,  p.  80.) 

466a.  Change  Empidonaz  traillii  {Av4.)^  Tratll's  Fltoatoher, 
to  Empidonax  traillii  alnorum  {Breiost.)^  Alder  Fltoatcher.— The 
change  proposed  by  Mr.  Brewster,  and  mentioned  in  a  note  under  this  species, 
has  been  adopted  by  the  A.  O.  U.  Committee. 

498b.  Change  Agelains  phcBiiiceus  bryanti  Ridgw.^  Bahamas 
Kbdwino,  to  AgelahlS  phoeniceus  floridanus  Maynard^  Florida  Red- 
wing, the  Florida  bird  having  proved  separable  from  the  former,  inhabiting 
the  Bahamas.   (See  Mayiiard,  Birds  E.  N.  A.,  part  40,  1890,  p.  689.) 

550c.  Add  Ammodramus  maritimus  mac^illiTrayl  Aud. 
Louisiana  Seaside  Finch. — The  dark  Seaside  Finch  of  the  west  Gulf  coast 
(Louisiana,  southward  in  winter  to  Corpus  Christi,  Texas)  has  been  separated 
by  Mr.  Ridgway  under  the  above  name.  It  is  described  as  "  similar  to  A.  m. 
peninsulcB^  but  still  darker,  with  dusky  streaks  on  back,  broader  and  blacker, 
and  margined  externally  (except  along  median  line)  with  broad  streaks  of 
pale  ash  gray  or  grayish  white ;  pileum  and  hind  neck  more  strongly  tinged 
with  brown ;  post-auricular  space  and  chest  strongly  tinged  with  butt'  (some- 
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times  wholly  deep  buff),  the  latter  distinctly  streaked  with  black  or  grayish 
dusky."   (Kidgway,  Manual  N.  A.  Birds,  2  ed.,  p.  602.) 

567b.  Change  Junco  hy emails  shufbldti  Coale^  Shufeldt-s 
JuNco,  to  Junco  hy emails  connectens  Coue*^  Hitbiud  Junco,  the 
name  ahufeldti  being  antedated  by  that  of  connectem, 

593d.  Add  Cardinalis  cardinalis  floridanus  Ridgw,  Florida 
Cardinal. — The  Cardinal  of  Florida  has  been  described,  under  the  above 
name,  by  Mr.  Ridgway,  as  "smaller  and  darker  colored  than  C»  cardinalis \ 
adult  male  with  the  terminal  margins  of  feathers  of  back,  etc.,  olivaceous 
instead  of  gray :  adult  female  with  more  red  in  crest  and  on  tail,  the  chest 
frequently  much  tinged  or  intermixed  with  red."  (Manual  N.  A.  Birds, 
2  ed.,  p.  606.) 

595.  Change  Habia  liidoviciana  {Linn.)  to  Zamelodia  Indo- 
vidana  {Linn.),  the  generic  name  Habia  having  been  wrongly  applied. 
(See  Coues,  The  Auk,  xiv,  1897,  p.  39.) 

596.  Change  Habia  melanocephala  {Swains.)  to  Zamelodia 

melanocephala  {Swains.)  for  reasons  given  under  the  preceding  species. 

645.  Change  Helminthophila  rnficapilla  ( Wils.)  to  Helmin- 
thophila  rabricapilla  (  Wils.),  the  former  name  being  preoccupied. 
(See  Faxon,  The  Auk,  xiii,  1896,  p.  264.) 

648a.  Add  Compsothlypis  americana  mmece  Brewster, 
Northern  Parula  "Warbler. — The  Parula  Warbler,  breeding  from  Mary- 
land and  southern  Illinois  northward,  has  been  described  under  the  above 
name  by  Mr.  Brewster  as  similar  to  the  southern  C.  americana  but  "  averag- 
ing slightly  larger  but  with  a  shorter  bill.  Adult  male  with  less  yellow  on 
the  under  parts  and  more  black  or  blackish  on  the  lores  and  malar  region ; 
the  dark  collar  across  thejugulum  black  or  blackish,  broad  and  conspicuous; 
the  chest  mottled  or  spotted  with  rich  brownish  chestnut."  (Brewster,  The 
Auk,  xiii,  1896,  p.  45.) 

654a.  Add  Dendroica  cserulescens  cairnwi  Coues.  Cairns's 
Warbler.— The  Black- throated  Blue  Warbler  breeding  in  the  "  higher  parts 
of  the  AUeghanics,  from  Virginia  to  Georgia,"  has  been  described  under  the 
above  name  by  Dr.  Coues  as  similar  to  Dendroica  catrulescens  but  somewhat 
smaller  and  with  "  the  middle  of  the  back  nearly  or  quite  black,  instead  of 
blue,  or  blue  with  only  a  few  black  touches."  (Coues,  The  Auk,  xiv,  1897, 
p.  96.) 

658.  Change  I>endroica  csBFulea  ( Wils.)  to  Dendroica  rara 

(  Wils.)y  the  former  name  being  preoccupied.  (See  Kidgway,  The  Auk,  xiv, 
1897,  p.  97.) 

684.  Change  Sylvania  mitrata  {Gmel.)  to  Wilsonia  mitrata 

(Gmel.),  the  generic  name  Sylvania  having  been  wrongly  applied.  (See 
Coues,  The  Auk,  xiv,  April,  1897.) 
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685.  Change  Sylvania  pusilla  (Wile.)  to  Wilsonia  pnsUla 

(  Wils.)  for  tho  reason  given  under  the  preceding  species. 

686*  Change  Sylvania  canarteniriii  {Linn.)  to  Wilsonia  eana- 

Honarfa  {Liim.)  for  the  reason  given  under  No.  684. 

764*  Add  Myadestes  townsendi  Aud,  Townsend^s  Solitaibb.— 
A  species  of  the  western  United  States  which  has  been  once  recorded  from 
Illinois.  (See  Bidgway,  Birds  Ills.,  p.  71.)  Omitted  in  error  from  previous 
editions. 
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Brant,  123. 

Black,  123. 
Branta  Dcrnicla,  128. 

canadensis,  122. 
Branta  canadensis  hutch insii,  122. 

canadensis  minima,  122. 


Branta  leucopsis,  124. 

nigricans,  123.  % 
Brant-bird,  177. 

Brewster,     "VVilliam,  biographical 
sketches  by,  142, 155. 

observations  by,  38. 
Broadbill,  111. 

Creek,  112. 
Bubo  virginianus,  219. 

Virginian  us  saturatus,  220. 

virginianus  subarcticus,  220. 
Bubonidse,  213. 
Bufflehead,  114. 
Bull-bat,  288,  239. 
Bulweria  bulweri,  89. 
Bunting,  Bay-winged,  290. 

Black-throated,  315. 

Indigo,  313. 

Lark,  816. 

Painted,  314. 

Snow,  288. 

Varied,  314. 
Burgomaster,  70. 
Butcher-bird,  325. 
Buteo  borealis,  200. 

boreal  is  calurus,  201. 

borealis  harlani,  201. 

borealis  kriderii,  201. 

brachyurus,  204. 

buteo,  201. 

latissimus,  204. 

lincatus,  201. 

lineatus  alleni,  208. 

swainsoni,  203. 
Butter-ball,  114. 
Buzzard,  European,  201. 

Turkey,  191. 

Calamospiza.  melanooorts,  816. 
Calcarius  lapponicus,  289. 

omatus,  290. 

pictus,  289. 
Calico-back,  177. 
Calidris  arenaria,  163. 
Callichelidon  cyaneoviridis,  322. 
Campephilus  principalis,  229. 
Camptolaimus  labradorius,  115. 
Canary,  Wild,  353. 
Canvasback,  110. 
Caprimulgidse,  236. 
Caracara,  Audubon's,  211. 
Cardinal,  811. 
Cardinalis  cardinalis,  811. 
Carduelis  carduelis,  287. 
Carpodncus  purpureus,  281. 
Cataloguing  birds,  28. 
Catbird,  378. 
Catharista  atrata,  192. 
Cathartos  aura,  191. 
Cathartidae,  191. 
Cedar- bird,  823. 
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Ccophloeus  pileatUB,  233. 
CepphuH  jfrylle,  61. 

niandtii,  62. 
Certhia  familiaris  americanaf  385. 
Certhiidse,  885. 
Ceryle  alcyon,  226. 
Chsetura  pelagica,  239. 
Charadriidse,  171. 
Charadrius  apricarius,  173. 

dominicus,  173. 

squatarola,  172. 
Charitonctta  albeola,  114. 
Chat,  Yellow-breaated,  372. 
Chobec,  251. 

Chelidon  erythrogaster,  820. 
Chen  coerulescens,  121. 

hyper  borea,  120. 

nivalis,  120. 
Cherry-bird,  323. 
Chewink,  310. 
Chickadee,  390. 

Carolina,  391. 

Hudsonian,  891. 
Chippy,  302. 

Winter,  301. 
ChondcsteB  ^rammacus,  299. 
Chordeiles  virginianua,  238. 

virginianus  chapmani,  239. 

virffinianus  henry i,  239. 
Chuck-willVwidow,  236. 
CiconiidfiB,  127. 
Circus  hudsonius,  197. 
Cistothorus  palustris,  384. 

palustris  griseus,  385. 

palustris  marianse,  385. 

Btellaris.  388. 
Clangula  nyemalis,  114. 
Clajw,  235. 
Clivicola  riparia,  322. 
Cocothraustes  vespertinus,  279. 
Coccyges,  224. 
Coccyzus  americanuR,  225. 

erythropthalttius,  226. 

minor,  224. 

minor  maynardl,  225. 
Coereba  bahamensis,  333. 
Colaptes  auratus,  285. 
Colinus  virginianus,  178. 

virginianus  floridanus,  179. 
Collecting  birds,  23. 

eggs,  29. 

nests,  29. 
Collections,  care  of,  29. 
Color  chart,  39. 
Columba  leucocephala,  187. 
ColumbsB,  187. 
ColumbidsB,  187. 

Colunibigallina  passerina  tcrrestris, 
190. 

Colymbus  auritus,  3. 
hblboellii,  56. 


Compsothlypis  americana,  352. 
Contopus  borealis,  246. 

virens,  247. 
Conurus  carol  inensis,  222. 
Coot,  American,  146. 

Black,  117. 

European,  147. 

Sea,  118. 

White-winged,  118.  , 
Cormorant,  94. 

Double-crested,  94. 

Florida,  95. 

Mexican,  95. 
Corvidffi,  253. 
Corvus  amcricanuB.  257. 

americanus  lloriuanus,  258. 

corax  principalis,  256. 

ossifragus,  258. 
Cotumix  cotumix,  180. 
Courlan.  139. 
Cowbird,  262. 
Crake,  Com,  144. 

Spotted,  144. 
Crane,  Blue,  132. 

Brown,  138. 

Little  Brown,  138. 

Sandhill,  132,  188. 

White,  137. 

Whooping,  137. 
Creeper,  Bahama  Honey,  338. 

Black  and  White,  343. 

Brown,  885. 
Crex  crex,  144. 
Crossbill,  American,  283. 

Red,  288. 

White-winged,  283. 
Crotophaga  ani,  226. 
Crow,  American,  257. 

Fish,  258. 

Florida,  258. 
Crying-bird,  139. 
Crymophilus  fulicarius,  147. 
Cuckoo,  Black-billed,  226. 

Mangrove,  224. 

Maynard\225. 

Yellow-billed,  225. 
CuculidsB,  224. 
Curlew,  Eskimo,  170. 

Hudsonian,  170. 

Jack,  170. 

Long-billed,  170. 

Pinkj  126. 

Spanish,  126. 
Cyanocitta  cristata,  264. 

cristata  florincola,  255. 
CygniuBB,  124. 
Cyraodroma  grallaria,  91. 

Dabchick,  57. 
Dnflla  acuta,  106. 
Definition  of  terms,  32. 
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Dendra^apuH  canadensis,  180. 
Dendroica  icstiva,  353. 

auduboni,  356. 

blackburnisD,  360. 

ca5rulea,  357. 

cserulescens,  354. 

castanea,  358. 

coronata,  355. 

discolor,  364. 

doininica,  361. 

doininica  albilora,  361. 

kirtlandi,  362. 

maculosa,  356. 

palmaruin,  363. 

palmaruin  hypochrysca,  364. 

pensylvanica,  357. 

striata,  359. 

tigrina,  352. 

townsendi,  362. 

vigorsii,  363. 

virens,  361. 
Dickcissel,  815. 

Diom^a  exulans,  86. 

DiomedeidiB,  86. 

Diving  birds,  56. 

Dolichonyx  oryzivorus,  261. 

Doughbird,  170. 

Dove,  Blue-headed  Quail,  191. 

Ground,  190. 

Mourning,  188,  190. 

Quail,  190. 

Kuddy  Quail,  191. 

Sea,  64. 

White-winged,  190. 

Zenaida,  189. 
Dovekie,  64. 
Dowitcher,  165. 

Long-billed,  156. 

Western,  156. 
Dryobates  borealis,  281. 

pubescens,  230. 

villosus,  229. 

villosus  audubonii,  230. 

villosus  leucomelas,  230. 
Duck,  American  Scaup,  111. 

Black,  102 

Broad-bill,  111. 

Crow,  146. 

Dusky,  102. 

Florida,  102. 

Gray,  103. 

Greater  Scaup,  111. 

Harlequin,  115. 

Labrador,  115. 

Lesser  Scaup,  112. 

Masked,  119. 

Tied,  115. 

King-ncckcd,  112. 

Kuddy,  119. 

iiufous- crested,  109. 
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Duck,  Scaup,  111. 

Spirit,  114. 

Steller's,  116. 

Wood,  107. 
Dunlin,  161. 

Dutcher,  William,  observations  by, 
38. 

D wight,  J.,  Jr.,  biographical  sketches 
by,  248,  250,  268,  290,  293,  296, 297, 
308,  399. 

Eagle,  Bald,  207. 

Golden,  206. 

Gray  Sea,  207. 
Ectopistes  migratorius,  187. 
Eggs,  collecting,  29. 

descriptions  of,  38 ; 

preserving,  30. 
Egret,  American,  133. 

Feale's,  134. 

Reddish,  134. 

Snowy,  184. 
Eider,  American,  116. 

Greenland,  116. 

King,  116. 
Elanoides  forficatus,  196. 
Elanus  leucurus.  196. 
Empidonax  acaaicus,  249. 

Haviventris,  248. 

mininms,  251. 

pusillus,  251. 

trail  Hi,  250. 

train  ii  alnorum,  261. 

virescens,  249. 
Eniconetta  stclleri,  116. 
Ereunetes  pusillus,  161. 

occidental  is,  162. 
Erismatura  rubida,  119. 
Euetheia  bicolor,  315. 

canora,  315. 

Falco  columbarius,  210. 

islandus,  208. 

mexicanus,  209. 

peregrinus  anatum,  209. 

regulus,  211. 

rusticolus,  208. 

rusticolus  gvrfaleo,  209. 

rusticolus  obsolotus,  209. 

sparverioides,  211. 

sparverius,  211. 

tmnunculus,  211. 
Falcon,  Peregrine,  210. 

Prairie,  209. 
Falconida),  193. 
Feathers,  markings  of,  32. 
Field-glnss,  use  of,  11. 
Finch,  Grass,  290. 

Lark,  299. 

Pine,  287. 

Purple,  281. 
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Firebird,  267. 

Fisher,  Br.  A.  K.,  observations  by, 
38. 

Flamingo,  125. 
Flicker,  235. 

Florida  Yellow-throat,  371. 
Flycatcher,  Acadian,  249. 

Alder,  251. 

Crested,  244. 

Fork-tailed,  243. 

Great-crested,  244. 

Least,  251. 

Olive-sided,  246. 

Scissor-tailed,  243. 

TrailPs,  250. 

Yellow-bellied,  248. 
Fratercula  arctiea,  60. 

arctica  glacialis,  61. 
Fregata  aquila,  97. 
Fregatidse,  97. 
Frigate-bird,  97. 
FringillidflB,  271. 
Fulica  americana,  146. 

atra,.J47. 
FuligulinflB,  107. 
Fulmar,  87. 

Lesser,  87. 
Fulmarus  glacialis,  87. 

glacialis  minor,  87. 
Fute,  170. 

Gadwall,  103. 

Galeoscoptes  carol  inensis,  378. 
Gallinse,  178. 
Gallinago  delicata,  154. 

gallinago,  155. 
Gallinula  galeata,  145. 
Gal  linule,  Florida,  145. 

Purple,  145. 
Gannet,  92. 
Gavia  alba,  68. 
Gelochelidon  nilotica,  78. 
Geothlypis  agilis,  369. 

formosa,  368. 

Philadelphia,  370. 

trichas,  871. 

trichas  ignota,  871. 
Geotrygon  niartinica,  190. 

montana,  191. 
Glaucionetta  clangula  americana,  118. 

islandica,  113. 
Gnatcatcher,  Blue-gray,  804. 
Goatsuckers,  236. 
Godwit,  Black-tailed,  164. 

Hudsonian,  164. 

Marbled,  163. 
Golden-eye,  American,  113. 

Barrow's,  113. 
Goldllnch,  American,  286. 

Black-headed,  287. 

European,  287. 


Goosander,  98. 

Goose,  American  White-fronted,  121. 
Barnacle,  124. 
Blue,  120. 
Cackling,  122. 
Canada,  122. 

European  White-fronted,  122. 

Greater  Snow,  120. 

Hutch  ins's,  122. 

Lesser  Snow,  120. 
Goshawk,  American,  199. 
Grackle,  Mexican,  205. 

Boat-tailed,  271. 

Bronze,  270. 

Florida,  270. 

Purple,  269. 
Grassquit,  315. 

Melodious,  315. 
Greenback.  173. 
Greenshank,  165. 
Grebe,  Holboell's,  56. 

Horned,  57. 

Pied-billed,  57. 
Grosbeak,  Black-headed,  313. 

Blue,  313. 

Evening,  279. 

Pine,  280. 

Rose-breasted,  312. 
Grouse,  Canada,  180. 

Canadian  Ruffed,  182. 

Prairie  Sharp-tailed,  185. 

Ruffed,  180. 
Gruidffi,  137. 
Grus  americana,  187. 

canadensis,  138. 

mexicana,  138. 
Guara  alba,  126. 

rubra,  127. 
Guillemot,  Black,  61. 

Mandt's,  62. 
Guiraca  cserulea,  313. 
Gull,  American  Herring,  72. 

Black-headed,  Y4. 

Bonaparte's,  75. 

European,  78. 

Franklin's,  74. 

Glaucous,  70. 

Great  Black-backed,  71. 

Iceland,  71. 

Herring,  72. 

Ivory,  68. 

Kumlien's,  71. 

Laughing,  74. 

Little,  76. 

Mew,  74. 

Ring-billed,  73. 

Ross's,  76. 

Sabine's^  76. 

Siberian,  72. 
Gun,  kind  of,  23. 

load  for,  24. 
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Gyrfalcon,  209. 
Black,  209. 
Gray,  208. 
White,  208. 

IIabia  ludoviciana,  312. 

melanocephala,  313. 
Ila^matopxiidse,  177. 
litem atopus  ostralegus,  177. 

palliatus,  177. 
Hwfdon,  88. 

Black,  89. 
Ilalifleetus  albicilla,  207. 

leucocephalus,  207. 
Hang-nest,  267. 
Ilarporhynchus  rufus,  379. 
Harrier,  197. 

Hawk,  American  Rough-legged,  205. 

American  Sparrow,  211. 

Broad-wintred,  204. 

Chicken,  200,  201. 
'  Cooper's,  199. 

Cuban  Sparrow,  211. 

Duck,  209. 

Ferruginous  Rough-leg,  206. 
Fish.  212. 

Florida  Red-shouldered,  203. 

Harian's,  201. 

Hen,  200,  201. 

Killy,  211. 

Krider's,  201. 

Marsh,  197. 

Pigeon,  210. 

Red-shouldered,  201. 

Red-tailed,  200. 

Rough-legged,  205. 

Sharp-shinned,  198. 

Short-tailed,  204. 

Snail,  197. 

Sparrow,  211. 

Swainson's,  203. 
Heath  Hen,  185. 
Ilelinaia  swainsonii,  345. 
Hell  Diver,  57. 

Helminthophila  bachmani,  346. 

celata,  350. 

chrysoptera,  348. 

lawrencei,  348. 

leucobronchialis,  347. 

peregrina,  350. 

pinus,  347. 

ruficapilla,  349. 
Helmitherus  vermivorus,  345. 
Hen,  Henth,  185. 
Hen,  Prairie,  184. 
Hcn>diones,  125. 

Heron,  Black-crowned  Nighty  136. 
European  Great  Blue,  133. 
Grout  Blue,  132. 
(Jreat  White,  131. 
Green,  136. 


Heron.  Little  Blue,  185. 

Little  Green,  186. 

Louisiana,  185. 

Snowy,  134. 

WardV  132. 

Wurdemann's,  131. 

Yellow-crowned  Night,  187. 
Hesperocichla  najvia,  402. 
High-hole,  285. 
Himanto|)us  mexicanus,  150. 
Hirundinidffi.  318. 
Histrionicus  nistrionicus,  115. 
Honey  Creeper,  Bahama,  833. 
Hummingbird,  Ruby-throated,  24L 
Hydrochelidon  leucoptera,  85. 

nigra  surinamcnsis,  84. 

Ibididjs,  126. 
Ibis,  Glossy,  127. 

Scarlet,  127. 

White,  126. 

White-faced  Glossy,  127. 

Wood,  128. 
Icteria  virens,  872. 
Icteridse,  260. 
Icterus  bullocki,  268. 

galbula,  267. 

icterus,  266. 

spurius,  266. 
Ictma  mississippiensis,  196. 
Illustrations,  39. 
Indigo-bird,  313. 
lonornis  martiuica,  145. 

Jaeger,  Long-tailed,  66. 

Parasitic,  66. 

Pomarine,  65. 
Jay,  Blue,  254. 

Canada,  256. 

Florida,  255. 

Florida  Blue,  255. 

Labrador,  256. 
Jorec,  310. 
Journals,  21. 
Junco,  304. 

Carolina,  305. 

hyemalis,  304. 

hyemalis  carolinensis,  305. 

hyemalis  shufeldti,  305. 

Shufeldt's,  305. 

Slate-colored,  304. 

Kestrel,  211. 
Keys,  use  of,  32. 
Kifldeer.  173. 
Kingbird,  243. 

Arkansas,  244. 

Gray,  244. 
Kingfisher,  Belted,  226. 
Kinglet,  Ruby-crowned,  398. 

Golden-crowned,  892. 
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Kite,  Everglade,  197. 

Missi»Kippi,  196. 

Swallow-tailed,  196. 

White-tailed,  196. 
Kittiwake,  69. 
Knot,  157. 
Krioker,  158. 

Labelino  birds,  28. 
Labels,  28. 

Lagopus  lagopus,  182. 

lagopus  {Uleni,  182. 

rupestris,  182. 

rupestris  reizihardti,  183. 

welchi,  183. 
Lamellirostral  Grallatores,  125. 

Swimmers,  97. 
Lanius  boreal  is,  325. 

ludovicianus,  325. 

ludovicianus  excubitorides,  326. 
Laniidse,  325. 
Lapwing,  172. 
Lark,  Field,  265. 

Homed,  252. 

Meadow,  265. 

Frairie,  266. 

Prairie  Homed,  252. 

Shore,  252. 

Westem  Meadow,  266. 
Laridae,  67. 
Larinaj,  67. 
Larus  affinis,  72. 

argentatus,  73. 

argentatUB  smithsonianus,  72. 

atricilla,  74. 

canus,  74. 

delawarensis,  73. 

franklini,  74. 

glaucus,  70. 

kumlieni,  71. 

leucopterus,  71. 

marinus,  71. 

minutus,  76. 

Philadelphia,  75. 
Leadback,  160. 
Limicolaj,  147. 
Limosa  fedoa,  163. 

hfemastica,  164. 

limosa,  164. 
Limpkin,  139. 
Loggerhead,  325. 
Longipennes,  65. 

Longspur,  Chestnut-collared,  290. 

Lapland,  289. 

McCown's,  290. 

Smith's,  289. 
Long-winged  Swimmers,  65. 
Loon,  58. 

Black-throated,  59. 

Kcd-throated,  59. 
Lophodytes  cucuUatus,  9^. 


Loxia  curvirostra  minor,  283. 
leucoptera,  283. 

Macrorhampus  oriseus,  155. 

scolopaceus,  156. 
Macrocnires,  236. 
Magpie,  255. 
Mallard,  101. 
Man-of-War  Bird,  97. 
Marsh  Hen,  129, 140. 
Marlin,  Brown,  163. 

King-tailed,  164. 
Martin,  Cuban,  319. 

Purple.  319. 
Maryland  Yellow-throat,  371. 
Meadowlark,  265. 

Western,  266. 
Measurements  of  birds,  87. 
Me^alestris  skua,  65. 
Megascops  asio,  218. 

asio  lioridanus,  219. 
Melanerpes  carolinus,  234. 

erythrocephalus,  233. 
Meleagris  gallopavo,  186. 

gallopavo  osceola,  186. 
Melopelia  leucoptera,  190. 
Melospiza  fasciata,  306. 

georgiana,  308. 

lincolni,  307. 
Merganser  americanus,  98. 

serrator,  99. 
Merganser,  American,  98. 

Hooded,  99. 

Red-breasted,  99. 
Merginaj,  98. 
MerRn,  211. 

Merriam,  Florence  A.,  biograplncal 
sketches  by,  245, 304, 314, 317, 324, 
382. 

Merula  migratoria,  401. 
Micropalama  himantopus,  156. 
Micropodidffi,  239. 
Migration  of  birds,  5. 

tables  of,  15. 
Milvulus  forficatus,  243. 

tvrannus,  248. 
Miller,  Olive  Thome,  biographical 

sketches  by,  243,  311,  379. 
Mimus  polyglottos,  377. 
Mniotilta  varia,  343. 
MniotiltidsB,  333. 
Mockingbird,  377. 
Molothrus  ater,  262. 
Moose-bird,  256. 
Motacilla  alba,  376. 
MotacillidsB,  375. 
Mother  Carey's  Chicken,  91. 
Mud  Hen,  146. 
Murre,  62. 

Brunuich's,  63. 
My^archus  crinitus,  244. 
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Nesting  seasoit,  13, 19,  20. 
Nests,  collecting,  29. 

descriptions  of,  38. 

preserving,  31. 
Netta  ruflna,  109. 
Night  Hawk,  238. 

f  lorida,  239. 

"Western,  239. 
Noddy,  85,  87. 
Nomenclature,  5,  82. 
Nomouyx  dominicus,  119. 
Nonpareil,  314. 
Note-books,  21. 
Nuiiienius  borealis,  170. 

hudsonicus,  170. 

longirostris,  170. 

phfleopus,  171. 
Nuthatch,  Brown-headed,  388. 

Florida  White-breasted,  388. 

Red-breasted,  388. 

White-breasted,  387. 
Nyctala  acadica,  217. 

tengmalmi  richardsoni,  217. 
Nyctea  nyctea,  220. 
Nycticorax  nycticorax  naevius,  136. 

violaceus,  137. 

OCEANITES  OCEANICUS,  90. 

Oceanodroma  leucorhoa,  89. 
Odontoglossffi,  125. 
Oidemia  amcricana,  117. 

deglandi,  118. 

fusca,  118. 

perspicillata,  118. 
Old  ISquaw,  114. 

Wife,  114. 
Olor  buccinator,  124. 

columbianus,  124. 

cygnus,  125. 
Opera-glass,  use  of,  11. 
Oriole,  Baltimore,  2G7. 

Bullock's,  268. 

Orchard,  266. 
Ornithology,  economic,  6. 

philosophic,  3. 

sentiment  of,  8. 

study  of,  1. 

systematic,  2. 
Osprey,  American,  212. 
Otocoria  alpestris,  252. 

alpestris  praticola,  252. 
Oven-bird,  365. 
Owl,  Acadian,  217. 

American  Barn,  213. 

American  Hawk,  221. 

American  Long-eared,  214. 

Barn,  213. 

Barred,  215. 

Burrowing,  221. 

Dusky-homed,  220. 

Florida  Barred,  216. 


Owl,  Florida  Burrowing,  221. 

Florida  Screech,  218. 

Great  Gray,  217. 

Great  Horned,  219. 

Hawk,  221. 

Hoot,  215. 

Long-eared,  214. 

Monkey-faced,  213. 

Kichardson's,  217. 

Saw-whet,  217. 

Screech,  218. 

Short-eared,  215. 

Snowy,  220. 

Western  Honied,  220. 
Oxeye,  Meadow,  160. 

Sand,  161. 
Oyster-catcher,  American,  177. 

^European,  177. 

Palmetto  Bird,  371. 
PaludicolflB,  137. 

Pandion  haliaetus  carolinensis,  212. 

Parid»,  386. 

Paroquet,  Carolina,  222. 

Parrot,  Sea,  60. 

Partridge,  178,  179,  180,  182. 

Spruce,  180. 
Parufe  atricapillus,  390. 

bicolor,  389. 

carolinensis,  391. 

hudsonicus,  391. 
Passer  domesticus,  282. 

montanus,  283. 
Passerella  iliaca,  309. 
Pasaeres,  242. 
Pnsserina  ciris,  314. 

cyanea,  313. 

versicolor,  314. 
Pavoncclla  pugnax,  167. 
Pcabody-bird,  SOO. 

Pediocoetes  pnasianollus  campcstris, 

185. 
Peep,  160, 161. 
Pelagodroma  marina,  91. 
Pelecanidae,  95. 

Pelccanus  erythrorhynchus,  95. 

fuscus,  96. 
Pelican,  Brown,  96. 

White,  95. 
Perisoreus  canadensis,  256. 

canadensis  nigrieapilUis,  256. 
Permanent  residents  detined,  12. 

list  of,  13. 
Petrel,  Black -capped,  89. 

Bulwer's,  89. 

Leach's,  89. 

Scaled,  89. 

Stormy,  89. 

Whitc-bcUied,  91. 

White- faced,  91. 

Wilson's,  90. 
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Petrochelidon  fulva,  320. 

lunifrons,  320. 
Pcucwa  fiestivalis,  305. 

aestivalis  bachmanii,  305. 
Pcwee,  Wood,  247. 
Phaethon  a5thereus,  91. 

liavirostris,  91. 
PhaethontidflB,  91. 
Phalacrocoracidee,  94. 
Phalacrocorax  carbo,  94. 

dilophus,  94. 

dilophus  iloridanus,  95. 

niexicanus,  95. 
Phalaropc,  Gray,  147. 

Northern,  148. 

Red,  147. 

Wilson's,  148. 
PhalaropodidsB,  147. 
Phalaropus  lobatus,  148. 

tricolor,  148. 
Phasiauidee,  185. 
Philohela  minor,  158. 
Phoebe,  245. 

Say's,  246. 
Phcenicopteridse,  125. 
Phoenicopterus  ruber,  125. 
Pica  pica  hudsonica,  255. 
Pici,  227. 
Picidse,  227. 

Picoidcs  amcricanus,  232. 

arcticus,  231. 
Pi^reon,  Passenger,  187. 

Sea,  61. 

White-crowned,  187. 

Wild,  187. 
Pinicola  enucleator,  280. 
Pintail,  106. 

Pipilo  erythrophthalmus,  310. 

erythrophthalmus  alleni,  310. 
Pipit,  American,  375. 

Meadow,  376. 

Sprague's,  376. 
Piranga  erythromelas,  317. 

ludoviciana,  318. 

rubra,  317. 
PlataleidsB,  125. 
Plautus  impennis,  64. 
Plectrophenax  nivalis,  288. 
Plepradis  nutumnalis^  127. 

^ruarauna,  127. 
Plover,  American  Golden,  173. 

Belted  Piping,  175. 

Black-bellied,  172. 

European  Golden,  173. 

Field,  167. 

Golden,  173. 

Mountain,  176. 

Piping,  175. 

Ring,  175. 

Semipalmatcd,  174. 

Upland,  167. 


Plover,  Wilson's,  176. 
Podicipidffi,  56. 
Podilymbus  podiceps,  57. 
Poke,  136. 

Polioptila  cserulea,  394. 
Polyborus  chcriway,  211. 
Poocaetes  gramineus,  290. 
Porzana  Carolina,  143. 

jamaicensis,  144. 

noveboracenais,  144. 

porzana,  144. 
Prairie  lien,  184. 
Procellaria  pelagica,  89. 
Procellariidae,  86. 
Progne  cryptoleuca,  319. 

subis,  319. 
Protonotaria  citrea,  844. 
Psittaci,  222. 
PsittacidsB,  222. 
Ptannigan,  Allen's,  182. 

Greenland,  183. 

Reinhardt's,  183. 

Rock,  182. 

Welch's,  183. 

Willow,  182. 
Puffin,  60. 

Large-billed,  61. 
Puffinuft  auduboni,  88. 

borealis,  88. 

mnjor,  88. 

puffin  us,  88. 

stricklandi,  89. 
Pygopodcs,  56. 

Quail,  178,  179. 

European,  180. 

Migratory,  180. 
Quawk,  136. 
Quiscalus  major,  271. 

quiscula,  269. 

quiscula  ajiieus,  270. 

quiscula  aglseus,  270. 

Races,  geographical,  4. 
Rail,  Black,  144. 

Carolina,  148. 

Clapper,  140. 

Florida  Clapper,  141. 

King,  140. 

Little  Black,  144. 

Louisiana  Clapper,  141. 

Virginia,  141. 

Yellow,  144. 
Rallidae,  139. 
Rail  us  elegans,  140. 

longirostris  crepitans,  140. 

longirostris  saturatus,  141. 

longirostris  scottii,  141. 

Virginian  us,  141. 
Range  of  birds,  37. 
Raptores,  191. 
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Raven,  Northern,  256. 
liecurvirostru  americana,  149. 
KccurvirostridflB,  149. 
Redback,  161. 
Redhead,  110. 
Redpoll,  284. 

Greater,  285. 

(4reonland,  284. 

Hoary,  284. 

llolboelPs,  285. 
Redstart,  374. 
Redtail,  Western,  201. 
Reedbird,  261. 
Regulus  calendula,  893. 

satrapa,  392. 
Rhodostethia  rosea,  76. 
Rhyncophanes  mccownii,  290. 
Rice-bird,  261. 

Richmond,  C.  W.,  observations  by,  37. 
Ring-neck,  174. 
Rissa  tridact;^la,  69. 
Robin,  American,  401. 

Golden,  267. 
Rostrhamus  sociabilis,  197. 
Ruff,  167. 
Ry nchopidflB,  85. 
Rynchops  nigra,  86. 

Saddleback,  71. 
Sanderling,  163. 
Sandpiper,  Baird's,  159. 

Bartramian,  167. 

Buff-breasted,  168. 

Curlew,  161. 

Green,  165. 

Least,  160. 

Pectoral,  158. 

Purple,  157. 

Red-backed,  160. 

Seraipalmated,  161. 

Solitary,  166. 

Spotted,  169. 

Stilt,  156. 

Western  Semipal mated,  162. 

White-rumpcd,  158. 
Sapsucker,  Yellow-bellied,  232. 
Saxicola  oenanthe,  402. 
Sayornis  phoebe,  245. 

saya,  246. 
Scissor-bill,  86. 
Scolecophagus  carol  inus,  268. 

cyanocepnalus,  269. 
Scolopacidse,  150. 
Scolopax  rusticola,  154. 
Scoter,  American,  117. 

Surf,  118. 

Velvet,  118. 

"White-win(?ed,  118. 
Scotiaptex  cinoreuiii,  217. 
Sea  Parrot,  60. 
Sea  Pigeoiij  61. 


Sea  Swallow,  80. 
Seiurus  aurocapillus,  365. 

motacilla,  368. 

noveboracensis,  367. 

noveboracensis  notabilis,  368. 
Setophaga  ruticilla,  874. 
Sexing  birds,  27. 
Sexual  organs,  28. 
Shag,  94. 

Shearwater,  Audubon's,  88. 

Cory's,  88. 

Greater,  88. 

Manx,  88. 

Sooty,  88. 
Shelldrake,  98,  90. 
Shore  Birds,  147. 
Shoveler,  105. 
Shrike.  Loggerhead,  325. 

Nortnern,  825. 
Sialis  sialis,  402. 
Sickle-bill,  170. 
Siskin,  Pine,  287. 
Sitta  canadensis,  388. 

carolinensis,  387. 

carol  inensis  atkinsi,  388. 

I>U8illa,  388. 
Skimmer,  Black,  86. 
Skinning  birds,  24. 
Skua,  65. 
Skylark,  258. 
Snakebird,  93. 
Snipe,  English,  154. 

European,  155. 

Grass,  158. 

Grav,  157. 

Rob'in,  157. 

Rock,  158. 

Surf,  163. 

Wilson's,  154. 

Winter,  158. 
Snowllake,  288. 
Somatoria  dresserl,  116. 

mollissima  borealis,  116. 

spectabilis,  116. 
Song  season,  14. 
Sora,  143. 

South  Southerly,  114. 

Sparrow,  Acadian  Sharp-tailed,  296. 

Bach  man's,  305. 

Brewer's,  803. 

Chipping,  302. 

Clay-colored,  308. 

Dusky  Seaside,  298. 

English,  282. 

European  Tree,  283. 

Field,  308. 

Fox,  309. 

Grassliopper,  293. 

llcnslow's,  294. 

House,  282. 

Ipswich,  291. 
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Sparrow,  Lark,  299. 

Leconte's,  295. 

Lincoln's,  307. 

Nelson's  Sharp-tailed,  29G. 

Pine-woods,  805. 

Savanna,  292. 

Scott's  Seaside,  298. 

Seaside,  297. 

Sharp-tailed,  295. 

Song,  806. 

Swamp,  308. 

Tree,  801. 

Vesper,  290. 

Western  Field,  304. 

White-crowned,  299. 

White-throated,  300. 

Yellow-winged,  293. 
Spatula  clypeata,  105. 
Speotyto  cunicularia  floridanti,  221. 

cunicularia  hypogffa,  221. 
Sphyrapicus  varius,  232. 
Spinus  notatus,  287. 

pinus,  287. 

tristis,  286. 
Spiza  anicricana,  31 5. 
Spizella  brewcri,  303. 

monticola,  301. 

pallida,  303. 

pusilla,  303. 

pusilla  arenacca,  304. 

socialis,  302. 
Spoonbill,  Koseate,  126. 
Sprigtail,  106. 
Spring  migration,  15. 
Starling,  259. 

Stamoenas  cyanocephala,  191. 
Steganopodes,  91. 
Stelgidoptcryx  serripennis,  322. 
Stercorariidaj,  65. 
Stcrcorariua  longicaudus,  66. 

parasiticus,  66. 

pomarinua,  66. 
Sterna  ansBthetus,  84. 

antillarum,  84. 

dougalli,  83. 

forsteri,  80. 

fuliginosa,  84. 

hirundo,  81. 

ma}dma,  79. 

paradis«ea,  82. 

sandvicensis  acuflavida,  80. 

trudeaui,  80. 

tschcgrava,  79. 
Stomina),  76. 
Stilt,  Black-ncckcd,  150. 
Stonc-chat,  402. 
Strigidae,  213. 
Strix  pratincola,  213. 
Stumclla  magna,  265. 

magna  ncglecta,  266. 
SturnidcD,  259. 
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Sturnus  vulgaris,  259. 
Sula  ba.ssana,  92. 

cyanops,  92. 

sula,  92. 

piscator,  92. 
Sulidai,  92. 

Summer  residents  defined,  12. 

list  of,  18. 
Sumia  ulula  caparoch,  221. 
Swallow,  Bahama,  822. 

Bank,  322. 

Barn,  820. 

Chimnev,  239. 

Cliff,  320. 

Cuban  Cliff,  320. 

Eave,  820. 

Kough-winged,  822. 

Tree,  321. 

White-bellied,  321. 
Swan,  Trumpeter,  124. 

Whistling,  124. 

Whooping,  125. 
Swift,  Chimney,  239. 
Sylvania  canadensis,  374. 

mitrata,  872. 

pusilla,  873. 
SylviidsB,  89L 

Symphemia  semipalmata,  166. 

semipalmata  inomata,  167. 
Symium  nebulosum,  215. 

nebulosum  alleni,  216. 

Taciiycineta  bicolor,  321. 
Tanagcr,  Louisiana,  318. 

Scarlet,  317. 

Summer,  317. 
Tanagridaj,  316. 
Tantalus  loculator,  128. 
Taxidermy,  27. 
Teal,  Blue-winged,  105. 

Cinnamon,  105. 

European,  105. 

Green-winged,  104. 
Terms  used  in  description,  32. 
Tern,  Arctic,  82. 

Black,  84. 

Bridled,  84. 

Cabot's,  80. 

Caspian,  79. 

Common,  81. 

Forster's,  80. 

Gull-billed,  78. 

Least,  84. 

Marsh,  78. 

Roseate,  83. 

Koyal,  79. 

Sooty,  84. 

Trucicau's,  80. 

White-winged  Black,  85. 

Wilson's,  81. 
Tctraonidse,  178. 
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Thalassofferon  culminatus,  86. 
Thistle- bird,  286. 

Thompson,  Ernest  E.,  biographical 
sketches  by,  181,  197,  256, 
280,  285,  289,  300,  306,  325,  369, 
883. 

Thrasher,  Brown,  S^a. 
Thrush,  Alice's,  897. 

BicknelPs,  898. 

Brown,  879. 

Golden-crowned,  365. 

Gray-cheeked,  897. 

GrinnelPs  Water,  368. 

Hermit,  400. 

Louisiana  Water,  868. 

Olive-backed,  898. 

Red-winged,  401. 

Varied,  402. 

Water,  867. 

Willow,  897. 

Wilson's,  396. 

Wood,  895. 
Thryothorus  bewickii,  381. 

ludovicianus,  380. 

ludovicianus  miamensis,  381. 
Tinker,  63. 
Titlark,  375. 
Titmouse,  Tufted,  389. 
Torrey.Bradford,bio<?raphical  sketch- 
es by,  129,  243,  331. 
Totanus  navipos,  165. 

melanoleucua,  164. 

ncbularius,  165. 

ochropus,  165. 

solitarius,  166. 
Totipalmate  Swimmers,  91. 
Towhee,  810. 

White-eyed,  810. 
Transient  visitants  defined,  12. 
Triu^a  alpina,  161. 

alpina  pacifica,  160. 

bairdii,  159. 

canutus,  157. 

ferruginea,  161. 

fuscicollis,  158. 

maritima,  157. 

niaculata,  158. 

minutilla,  160. 
Trochilid8B,  240. 
Trochilus  colubris,  241. 
Troglodytes  aCdon,  381. 

aedon  aztecus,  382. 

hiemalis,  382. 
TroglodytidsB,  376. 
Tropic-bird,  Red-billed,  91. 

Yellow-billed,  91. 
Troupial,  266. 

Tryngites  subruflcollis,  168. 
Tube-nosed  Swimmers,  86. 
Tubinares,  86. 
Turdidse,  394. 


Turdus  alicia),  397. 

aliciae  bicknelli,  398. 

aonalaschkse  pallasii,  400. 

fuscescens,  396. 

fuscescens  salicicolus,  397. 

iliacus,  401. 

mustelinus,  395. 

ustulatus  Hwainsonii,  398. 
Turkey,  Water,  93. 

Florida  Wild,  186. 

Wild,  186. 
Turnstone,  177. 

Tymj)anuchu8  americanus,  18< 

cupido,  185. 
Tyrannidaj.  242. 
Tyrannus  aominiccnsis,  244. 

tyrannus,  243. 

verticalis,  244. 

Uria  lomvia,  63. 

troile,  62. 
Urinator  arcticus,  59. 

imber,  58. 

lumme,  59. 
Urinatoridse,  58. 

Vanellus  vanellus,  172. 
Vcery,  396. 
Vireo  belli,  332. 

calidris  barbatulus,  327. 

flavifrons,  330. 

flavoviridis,  329. 

gilvus,  329. 

noveboracensis,  332. 

noveboracensis  maynardi,  332. 

olivaceus,  328. 

philadelphicus,  329. 

solitarius,  831. 

solitarius  alticola,  381. 

solitarius  plumbeus,  331. 
Vireo,  BelPs,  332. 

Black-whiskered,  327. 

Blue-headed,  381. 

Key  West,  332. 

Mountain  Solitary,  331. 

Philadelphia,  329. 

Plumbeous,  331. 

Red-eyed,  328. 

Warbling,  329. 

White-eyed,  332. 

Yellow-green,  329. 

Yellow-throated,  380. 
Vireonidae,  327. 
Vulture,  Black,  192. 

Turkey,  191. 

Wagtail,  White,  376. 
Warbler,  Audubon's,  356. 

Bach  man's,  346. 

Bay-breasted.  358. 

Black  and  White,  348. 
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Warbler,  Black  and  Yellow,  356. 

Blackbumian,  360. 

BlackpoU,  359. 

Black-throated  Blue,  354. 

Black-throated  Green,  361. 

Blue-winged,  347. 

Blue  Yellow-backed,  352. 

Brewster's,  347. 

Canadian,  374. 

Cape  May,  352. 

Cerulean,  357. 

Chestnut-sided,  357. 

Connecticut,  369. 

Golden-winged,  348. 

Hooded,  372. 

Kentucky,  368. 

Kirtland'^s,  362. 

Lawrence's,  348. 

Magnolia,  356. 

Mourning,  370. 

Myrtle,  355. 

Nashville,  340. 

Orange-crowned,  350. 

Palm,  363. 

Parula,  352. 

Pine,  363. 

Prairie,  364. 

Prothonotary,  344. 

Redpoll,  363. 

Summer  Yellow,  353. 

Swainson's,  345. 

Svcamore,  361. 

Tennessee,  350. 

Townsend's,  362. 

Wilson's,  373. 

Worm-eating,  345. 

Yellow,  353. 

Yellow-palm,  364. 

Yellow  Kedpoll,  364. 

Yellow-rumped,  355. 

Yellow-throated,  361. 
Water  Witch,  57. 
"Waxwing,  Bohemian,  323. 

Cedar,  323. 
Wheatear,  402. 
Whimbrel,  171. 
Whip-poor-will,  237. 
Whisky  Jack,  256. 
Whistler,  113. 


Widgeon,  American,  103. 

European,  103. 
Willet,  166. 

Western,  167. 
Winter  visitants  defined,  12. 

list  of,  13. 
Woodcock,  American,  158, 

European,  154. 
Woodpecker,  American  Three-toed, 
232. 

Arctic  Three-toed,  231. 
Downy,  230. 
Golden-winged,  235. 
Hairy,  229. 
Ivory-billed,  229. 
Pileated,  233. 
Red-bellied,  234. 
Rcd-cockaded,  231. 
Red-headed,  233. 
Southern  Hairy,  230. 
Wren,  Bewick's,  381. 
Carolina,  380. 
Florida,  381. 
House,  381. 

Lon^-billed  Marsh,  384. 
Marian's  Marsh,  385. 
Mocking,  380. 
Short-billed  Marsh,  383. 
Western  House,  382. 
Winter,  382. 

Worthington's  Marsh,  385. 

Xanthocephalus  xanthocepiialus, 
263. 

Xema  sabinii,  76. 

Yellow-bibd,  286. 
Yellow-hammer,  235. 
Yellow-legs,  165. 

Greater,  164. 

Lesser,  165. 

Summer,  165. 
Yellow-throat,  Florida,  371. 

Maryland,  371. 

Zenafda  zenaida,  189. 
Zenaidura  macrouni,  188. 
Zonotrichia  albicoUis,  300. 
leucophrys,  299. 
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